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Tins book calls, perhaps, for some explanation of its scope and plan, if 
not also of its length, it is not easy to appreciate cither the magnitude 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (nearly one-sixth of the entire 
land-surface of the globe, with a population rapidly approaching 200 
millions) ; or the variety, ranging from barbarism to a high degree of 
culture, of its hundred or more different races and languages. Its organisa- 
tional structure is surely the most complicated known to political science. 
Wo ask the reader to gaze at the map (frontispiece), and at the two 
diagrams (pp. 350 and 353 of the Appendices of Part I.) giving precisely 
the main administrative areas and the principal organs of government 
of the USSR, which Mr. 3. F. Horrabin has specially drawn, upon Mr. S. P. 
Turin’s information, and generously contributed to this work. These 
diagrams, notwithstanding their wealth of symbols, can do no more than 
start the requisite impression of complication of federation within federa- 
tion, and of tier upon tier of local governing bodies and central adminis- 
trative organs. But in addition to all that is indicated by the map and 
those diagrams of the organisation of the citizens, the reader lias to 
visualise the wholly different and not less complicated Organisation of 
these same men and women, in wealth production, whether as independent 
producers, or as wage or salary earners in their trade unions, or as groups 
of co-partners in agriculture, in hunting and fishing, or in manufacture. 
There is yet a third universal organisation of these 40 million families in 
their capacity of consumers, in which they become members of a hierarchy 
of some 45,000 local societies for the distribution among themselves of 
the foodstuffs and other commodities of their domestic housekeeping. 
And we have still to name a fourth pyramidal and equally ubiquitous 
organisation, the most unique and original, and some would say the moat 
significant of all, made up of the extensive membership of what we have 
termed the Vocation of Leadership. 

Even this is not the whole story. The degree of complication of the 
administrative, industrial and political structure of the USSR does but 
correspond with the magnitude and variety of the functions for which 
the structure is elaborated ; functions which transcend in scope and range 
those consciously and dcliberatelydrndertakcn by any other community. 
And, in each department, structure and function are intertwined with 
each other and with a wealth of voluntary associations and spontaneous 
individual activities to constitute a highly integrated society which 
definitely forms a synthesis. In all social history— that “ endless adven- 
ture of governing men there' has been no such a colossal and so 
exciting an experiment. It takes us over 760 pages, constituting the 
six chapters and appendices of Part I. and the first four chapters of 
Part II., to sot forth all the welter of structure and function making up 
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what ]% merely in magnitude, the biggest integrated social organisation 
in the world. 

This widely comprehensive and, as it .seems (o-day, solidly united 
mass organisation, is brand new, not yet twenty years old, and is still 
rapidly developing. We suggest that, if it endures, its eventual impact 
on the rest of the world must be considerable. ! Ls aims are grandiose and 
hiT'-reaching. With what purpose are its leaders and directors animated ( 
What is the philosophy 011 which tlieir lives are based l Upon what 
motives and instruments do they rely for the attainment of tlieir ends '( 
What original conceptions of economies arid political science, and what 
new inventions in systems of wealth production and of social relations, 
are being worked out in the Soviet Union, where, by the way, they claim, 
by their novel adjustment of a planned supply to a universally effective 
demand, to have definitely got rid of involuntary unemployment 1 Oan 
it be true that there is evolving, out of the incessant public discussions 
of the’ 1 millions of adolescents between the Baltic and the Pacific, a new 
ethical system, with a code of conduct emerging from their actual ex- 
perience of a transformed social life ? These issues arc discussed in 
Chapters XT. and XII. finally, we add a short epilogue raising the 
question whether what the world is witnessing i o-day in the UHMR does 
not amount to a new civilisation, differing from any that lias hiihcvfo 
existed ; and whether it is likely to spread beyond its present borders. 

But why undertake so great a task as a comprehensive description 
of the entire social order of the USSR ? The answer is that it lias been 
borne in on ns by experience that the first step bo any competent under- 
standing of what is happening in the USSR Ls that the picture should 
be viewed as a whole. At the outset it may seem easier for each student 
to confine his investigation into his own particular speciality, and to write 
a detailed monograph upon what the, USSR has done in that limited field, 
But unless and until the organisation of the Soviet Union has been studied 
as a whole, and some intelligent comprehension has been gained of if, a 
complicated structure and manifold activities ; of its aim and purpose ; 
of the direction in which it is travelling ; of its instruments and its 
methods ; and of its philosophy — no satisfying judgment can be passed 
upon any part of its work. No survey either of its achievements or of 
its shortcomings in wealth production or in artistic development, in 
education or in medicine, in changing the standard of living or revising 
the bounds of freedom, can be competently made without a grasp of the 
principles of multiformity and universalism that run through the warp 
and weft of every part of its texture. It is not the Mure or tho fulfil- 
ment of any one function that is significant, but the life of the whole ; 
and, be it added, nob so much what the ever-moving mass is to-day, as 
whence it has come and whither it is tending. It is for this reason that 
we have, greatly daring, attempted to map the whole of what wo may 
picture as the Eurasian Plain, in the belief that, however imperfect our 
survey, it will help other travellers to find their way in more detailed 
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studies of thoir own specialities, by which our necessarily superficial 
sketches may he corrected, supplemented or superseded. 

Contrary to common expectation, we have found tile material fox’ our 
work abundant and accessible. Of the vast outpouring of books in many 
languages since 1917, giving tourists’ impressions of the land of the soviets, 
together with the better authenticated narratives of the resident news- 
paper correspondents, we need not speak. Among the more scientific 
studies of which wo have been able to make substantial use in enlargement 
and correction of our own researches, we have to acknowledge that by 
far the greatest proportion stand to the credit of the United States — an 
outcome, wo think, not only of the wider interest taken by that country 
than by Great Britain in a new social order, which is now attracting 
thousands of immigrants from the United States, but also of the large 
number of scholarships and fellowships enabling scientific researchers to 
spend a year or more in the USSR for the production of valuable mono- 
graphs. There are far too few such opportunities yet provided lor the 
British student. 

in addition to the stream of books affording descriptions by eye- 
witnesses of what they have seen in the USSR, there is available to the 
serious student an unusual output of printed documents by the Soviet 
Government through many of its departments ; by the ancient Academy 
of Sciences, and the thousand and one scientific research institutes, and 
the exploring expeditions that they send out ; by the trade unions ; by 
the Industrial Cooperative Societies ; by the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement ; and, last but not least, by the Communist .Party. Those 
masses of reports and statistics are not all in Russian, nor yet in the 
languages of the various national minorities). Probably no other govern- 
ment in the world issues so large a mass of documents in languages other 
than its own (largely in English, French or German), whether as the 
proceedings of conferences or congresses, or the decrees and codes, or 
the speeches of its leading statesmen, or the reports of the discoveries of 
the scientific exploring parties, or tlio instructions to subordinate depart- 
ments. In addition to these documents there is the large and always 
increasing soviet press, from such leading journals as Pmvda and Izveslia, 
and their scores of local imitators, down to the innumerable news-sheets 
and wall newspapers of the factories and mines, of the collective farms, 
and of the state, municipal and cooperative plants and offices ; whilst, 
for those who are interested in the personal life of the soviet citizen there 
are novels and plays, comic periodicals and all varieties of exhibition of the 
self-criticism in which the Russians delight. Nor are foreigners neglected. 
The Moscow press turns out daily and weekly organs, widely distributed 
throughout the USSR, in English, German and French. These journals, 
like all newspapers in the USSR, are almost entirely filled with information 
about the doings of the Sovnarkom, and the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, or with detailed descriptions of the workings of mines, 
oilfields, factories and state or collective farms, statistics of the extent of 
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fulfilment of the Five-War Plan, and other instructional material. 
Meanwhile, the powerful wireless stations in Moscow l>ro:wlcast (he same 
kind of thing nightly to the world in no fewer Ilian fourteen European 
languages, together with Esperanto, 

Although we hare aimed at precision in our references, we, do not 
indulge in a comprehensive bibliography. We have 1 bought it move 1 
likely to be helpful to students wishing to explore further any of the 
topics with which we deal to give in each chapter a list of the principal 
sources of information accessible to British or American students (usually 
omitting therefore hooks existing only in Russian or Ukrainian, even 
where we have had relevant extracts from them translated for our own 
use). 

Throughout our work wc have had the valuable assistance of Mr. 8. 1\ 
Turin, lecturer at the School of Slavonic and East European Studies and 
the London School of Economics and Political Science, in the University 
of London, who has not only kept us continuously up to date about what 
is being published in the USSR, bub has also freely placed at our disposal 
much additional information derived from bis long study of his native 
laud both prior and subsequent to the Revolution. I lis recent [took 
From Peter the Great to Lenin supplies a valuable historical introduction 
to the present labour movement. Mr. Turin lias enabled us to avoid 
many mistakes without necessarily sharing, either our viewpoint or our 
opinions ; and he is in no way responsible for our generalisations or our 
judgments. 

We must mention also the assistance wo have derived from l)r. J ulius 
P ■ Hecker, alike through his books, Religion and Comnumem, Moscow 
Dialogues, Russian Sociology and others, and through our illuminating 
discussions with him in Moscow and London, indeed, we must gratefully 
acknowledge the continuous kelp we. have received during the past four 
years from friends too numerous to mention, scientific and literary, 
Russian and non-Russian, residents in the USSR and also exiles of more, 
than one generation, and of all shades of opinion. At all times, and 
notably during our visits to the USSR., the soviet authorities have willingly 
answered our innumerable questions, and given us every facility for going 
anywhere that we wanted to go ; for seeing works, factories utid farms, 
schools and hospitals, and other institutions, as well as for admission 
to meetings that we wished to attend. We have gathered much, not 
only from officials hut also from trade unionists, teachers, engineers, 
doctors, peasants and fishermen, not omitting to take due note of what 
we have been tolcl by discontented intelligentsia and disgruntled revolu- 
tionaries both inside the USSR and elsewhere. 

What we have sought to present is am objective view of the whole 
social. ordqr of the USSR as it exists to-day, with no more past history 
than is necessary for explanation, and with an intelligent impression of 
fhe direction m which if is travelling. We have not hesitated to criticise 
anything that seemed to up to call for criticism. We do not pretend to be 
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without bias (who is ?), but we have tried to be aware of our bias, and 
have striven for objectivity. 

The question will arise in some quarters : Why did two aged mortals, 
both nearing their ninth decade, undertake a work of such magnitude ? 
We fear our presumption must be ascribed to the recklessness of old age. 
In our retirement, with daily bread secured, we had nothing to lose by 
the venture — not even our reputation, which will naturally stand or fall 
upon our entire output of the past half-century, to the load of which one 
more book makes no appreciable difference. On the other hand, we had 
a world to gain — a new subject to investigate ; a fresh circle of stimulating 
acquaintances with whom to discuss entirely new topics, and above all a 
daily joint occupation, in intimate companionship, to interest, amuse and 
even excite us in the last stage of life’s journey. This world wo have 
gained and enjoyed. To use a theological term, this book is therefore 
to be received ns a work of supererogation, which, as we understand it, 
means something not required, but spontaneously offered, which may be 
ignored or criticised, but which does not warrant blame, oven if it bo 
deemed (to use the words of Steele) “ an act of so great supererogation as 
singing without a, voice” ! Or, to take a humbler analogy, it may be 
taken as the etcetera, often thrown in as a gift by the salesman with a 
package of goods already paid for. As such we may present it unabashed 
to our British and American readers. 

The reader will find at the, end of Part I. (pp. 410-431) an excep- 
tionally accurate translation of the. complete text of the New Constitution 
of 1 1)36, by Mrs. Anna Louise Strong, to whom we are indebted for per- 
mission to reprint it. We give also a summary in the form of n, new 
Declaration of the Eights of Man. At the end of Part II., after the 
Epilogue, wo add a lengthy Postscript (pp. 918-973), dealing with the 
principal changes in the kSoviot Union since 1934-1935, 

SIDNEY and BEATRICE 'WEBB 


October 1937. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Sinuk the .signing of the German-Soviet Pact in 1939 l have been fre- 
quently naked by bewildered friends : Ik there any distinction b(d, ween 
the status and activities of Stalin on the one hand and Hitler and Musso- 
lini on the other : are these three men all alilce dictators ? And secondly, 
have these three sovereign states similar constitutions by law established : 
or is the Soviet Union, unlike Germany and Italy, a political democracy 
similar in essence, if not in detail, to the political democracies of the 
U.S.A. and .Groat Britain ? And assuming that the Soviet Union is a 
political democracy, has democratic control of the instruments of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange been, added so that the government 
should bo, not merely a government of the people by the people, but also 
a government for the good of the people ? Finally, is it right' to suggest 
that Soviet Communism is a new civilisation which will, in spite of the 
crudities and cruelties inherent in violent revolution and fear of foreign 
aggression, result in maximising the wealth of the nation and distributing 
it among all the inhabitants on the principle of from each man according 
to his faculty and to each man according to his need ? 

Is Stalin a Dictator ? 

To answer the first question — Is Stalin a dictator 1 — wo, must agree 
on what meaning is to be attached to the, term dictator : otherwise argu- 
ment is waste of time. Assuming that we accept the primary meaning 
of the term dictator, as it is defined in the New English Dictionarg- — “ a 
rider or governor whose word is law ; an absolute ruler of the state — 
aud who authoritatively prescribes a course, of action or dictates what 
is to be done ” (the example given being the Dictators of ancient Eome) 
-Stalin is not a dictator. So far as Stalin is related to the constitution 
of the USSR, as amended in 1930, lie is the duly elected representative 
of one of the Moscow constituencies to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 
By this assembly he has been selected as one of the thirty members of 
the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, accountable to the 
representative assembly for all its activities. It is this Presidium which 
selects the Council of Commissars (Sovnarkom) and, during the intervals 
between the meetings of the Supreme Soviet, controls the policy of the 
Sovnarkom, of which Molotov has been for many years the Prime Minister, 
and, since 1939, also the Foreign Secretary. In May 1911, Stalin, 
hitherto content to be a member of the Presidium, alarmed at the menace 
of a victorious German army invading the Ukraine, took over, with the 
consent of the Presidium, the office of Prime Minister and Minister of 
.Defence, leaving Molotov as Foreign Secretary ; in, exactly the same way, 
and for a similar reason— the world war — that Winston Churchill, with 
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the consent of the House of Commons, became Prime Minis! or and Minister 
of Defence with Chamberlain, the outgoing I’rime Minister, us a prominent 
member of the British Cabinet. As Prime Minister I doubt whether 
Stalin would have offered, as Church ill did, to amalgamate the USSR on 
terms of equality with another Great Power without consulting the 
Presidium of which he was a member. Neither the Prime Minister of 
the British Cabinet nor the presiding member of the Soviurkoiu has any- 
thing like the autocratic power of the President of the U.S.A., who not, 
only selects the members of his Cabinet subject to the formal control 
of the Senate, but is also Commandor-in-Ohiof of the American armed 
forces and, under the Lease-Lend Act, is empowered to safeguard, in one 
way or another, the arrival of munitions and food at the British ports. 
By declaring, in May this year, a state of unlimited national emergency, 
President Roosevelt legally assumes a virtual dictatorship of the United 
States. He has power to take over transport, to commandeer the radio 
for the purposes of propaganda, to control imports and all exchange 
transactions, to requisition ships and to suspend laws governing working 
hours, and, most important of all, to decide on industrial priorities mid, if 
necessary, to take over industrial plants. 

In what manner, then, docs Stalin exceed in authority over his 
country’s destiny the British Prime Minister or the American President l 
The office by which Stalin earns his livelihood and owes his predominant 
influence is that of general secretary of the Communist Party, a unique 
organisation the characteristics of which, whether good or evil, 1 shall 
describe later on in this volume. Hero I will note that the Communist 
Party, unlike the Roman Catholic and Anglican Church, is not an oli- 
garchy ; it is democratic in its internal structure, having a representative 
congress electing a central committee which in its turn selects the L’olifc- 
bureau and other executive organs of the Communist Party. Nor has 
Stalin ever claimed the. position of a dictator or fuehrer. Far otherwise ; 
he has persistently assorted in his writings and speeches that as a member 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, he is merely a 
colleague of thirty other members, and that so far ns the Communist 
Party is concerned he acts as general secretary under the orders of the 
executive, He has, in fact, frequently pointed out that he does no more 
than carry out the decisions of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party. Thus, in describing his momentous article known as “ Dizzy with 
Success ”, he expressly states that this was written on “ the well-known 
decisions of the Central Committee regarding the fight * against Distor- 
tions of the Party Line ’ in the collective farm movement. ... In this 
connection , he continues, “ I recently received a number of letters from 
comrades, collective farmers, calling upon rac to reply to the questions 
contained in them. It was my duty to reply to the letters in private 
correspondence ; but that proved to he impossible, since more than half 
the letters received did not have the addresses of the writers (they forgot 
to send their addresses). Nevertheless the questions raised in these letters 
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art 1 of tremendous political interest to our comrades. ... In view of tliis 
1 found myself faced with the necessity of replying to the comrades in 
an open letter, ?,e. in the press. ... I did this all the more willingly since 
l had a direct decision of the Central Committee to this purpose.” 


Is the USSR a Political Democracy ? 

fn answer to the second question — Is the USSR a political democracy 1 
— it is clear that, tested by the Constitution of the Soviet Union as 
revised and enacted in 1 936, 1 the USSR is the most inclusive and equalised 
democracy in the world. The Supremo Soviet of the USSR consists of 
two chambers™ 1 the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
The Soviet of the Union is directly elected by the citizens in electoral 
districts of one deputy for three hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
number of deputies to-day being over twelve hundred. The Soviet of 
Nationalities, with over six hundred deputies, also directly elected, aims 
at giving additional representation to ethnical groups whether manifested 
in colour or figure, language or literature, religion or manners, inhabiting 
large ureas of the USSR. These separate Constituent Republics (now 
sixteen, formerly eleven) are supplemented by smaller local areas also 
distinguished by racial characteristics, termed Autonomous Republics or 
Autonomous Regions, to ail of whom are allotted a small number of 
deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities. The two chambers which make 
up the Supreme Soviet, of the USSR have equal rights, and their sessions 
begin arid terminate simultaneously. Joint sessions of both chambers 
are needed to ratify legislation and meet twice a year, and are convened 
by the Presidium of the Supremo Soviet at its direction, or on demand 
of one of the constituent republics. All these assemblies, whether the 
Soviet of the Union or the Soviet of Nationalities, together with a network 
of subordinate provincial, municipal and village soviets, are directly 
elected by secret ballot, by all the inhabitants over eighteen years of age, 
without distinction of sex, race or religion, or political or social opinion. 
Eor instance, the “deprived class” of the earlier constitutions, former 
landlords and capitalist profit-makers, relations of the late Tsar, or mem- 
bers of a religious order, are now included on tho register of voters. I 
may add that nearly fifty thousand practising priests of tho Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, together with several hundreds of Roman Catholics, 
Evangelicals, Mohammedans and Buddhist officiants, were enfranchised 
by the constitution of 1936. 

The Insistence on Racial Equality 

How does this constitution of tho Soviet Union compare with that 
of Great Britain which assumes to he a political democracy 1 Passing 

1 The first mooting o£ tho freely elected Supreme Soviet of tho USSR took place in 
January 1938 (wo page HU). 
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ovor the doubtful characteristics in the constitution of Groat Britain 
itself -vntli its Joity-sevcn million inhabitants — for instance, flic liomlitavy 
Hon, so of Lords and tlie prerogative of tlie King to re fuse sanction in 
statutes passed lip the House of Commons and rejected by fin; 1 Iojihc 
of Lords — let ns admit that the Home Country (after tlie enfranchisement 
of ivomm m J 919) is a political democracy. What about the constitution 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations with its five hundred million 
inhabitants 1 Within this vast area only seventy millions are governed 
by a political democracy. Even among the self-governing Dominions 
which are assumed to be political democracies, one - the South African 
Union— refuses any participation in its government by the coloured races 
who arc the majority of the inhabitants ; whilst Canada and Australia 
ignored the native tribes (when they did not exterminate them) as pos- 
sible citizens of the newly formed state. New Zealand is the one honour- 
able exception ; the British emigrants, once they had conquered the 
island, accepted the Maoris as fully-fledged citizens, not, only as electors, 
but as members of the legislature and in many cases members of the 
Cabinet. Leaving out of consideration tlie fifty or so small protest orates 
or mandated territories, we note that India with its four hundred million 
inhabitants is mainly governed by a British civil service, and I, hough we 
may believe in the good intentions of our Government to malm it m(o ;i 
self-governing Dominion, we imprisoned without trial some seven thousand 
natives who spend their lives in propaganda for Indian independence, 
and condemned their remarkable and highly gifted loader, Nehru, to live, 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is not alone among the capitalist 
democracies in the refusal to accept racial equality within its own territory, 
as a necessary characteristic of political democracy. In the 1T.W.A. the 
negroes, though assumed by the federal constitution to be on titled to 
vote and to represent, voters, arc by the electoral law and administrative 
practice of particular states excluded from being fully-fledged citizens 
with the right to vote and to become representatives. The Dutch and 
Belgian empires have a like discrimination against the native inhabitant, a. 
Hence, if equal rights to all races within a sovereign state is a necessary 
, characteristic of political democracy, the USS11 stands out as a champion 
of this form of liberty. 

Thus, one of the outstanding features of Soviet political democracy 
is racial equality ; the resolute refusal to regard racial characteristics as 
a disqualification for the right to vote, to be deputies to the legislative 
assembly, to serve on the executive or to be appointed salaried officials. 
One of the reasons for thb Anti-Comintern Axis, uniting Nazi Germany, 
lasoist Italy and Shintoist Japan in hostility to the Soviet Union, was 
this insistence by the Bolshevist government on racial equality throughout 
the USSR, These three Great Powers were all alike intent on extending, 
by forqe of arms, the <Wtinhn.ce of their own race over new territories 
inhabited by so-called inferior races, who lave no right to fielf-de tcoaina- 
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lion and were l.n accept the social order imposed by the conqueror, or to 
risk extermination. 


The One Vmij System, 

There is, however, one characteristic oi‘ the political democracy of the 
USB It its formulated in the Constitution of I 936 wliich needs explanation 
of how and why it exists, if only because it, has led to a denial by some 
fervent political democrats that the Soviet Union is a political democracy. 
This seemingly objectionable feature is the One-Party System of govern- 
ment. 

1 admit that as an original member of the British Labour Party and 
the wife of a, leading member of iiis Majesty’s Opposition and, for two 
short intervals, of a minority labour government, I had a stop in the mind 
when l read the following article, in the New Constitution of the USBTl, 
19:3(1: 

“ In accordance with the interests of the working people and for the 
purpose of developing the organised self-expression and political activity 
of the masses of the people, citizens of the US, SR are ensured the right to 
unite in public organisations — trade unions, cooperative, associations, 
youth organisations, sport and defence organisations, cultural, technical 
and scientific societies ; and the most active and politically-consoious 
citizens from the ranks of the working class and other strata of tlie working 
people unite in the All-Union Communist, Party (of Bolsheviks), wliich is 
the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system and which represents the leading nucleus of 
all organisations of the working people., both social and state.” This 
means, in fact, though it is not explicitly stated, that no other purely 
political organisation is permitted to function in the USSR. 

A study of the facts suggests that when a revolutionray government 
is confronted with the task of educating a mass of illiterate and oppressed 
peoples, of diverse races and religions, among them primitive tribes, not 
only to higher levels of health and culture but also in the art of self- 
government, there is no alternative to the One-Party System with its 
refusal to permit organised political opposition to the new political and 
economic order. The recent history of the democratic Republic of Turkey 
established by that great statesman Kernel Pasha in 1920 is instructive. 
Faced with a far less difficult task, Kernal Ataturk copied the One- Party 
Bystem of Turkey’s friendly neighbour, the USSR. But after studying 
the democratic constitution of Great Britain lie decided in 1930 — to quote 
from a recent history of Modern Turkey— " that Turkey needed an 
opposition ; contrary to the advice of the Party, he authorised an experi- 
enced politician named Fetid Bey to form an opposition group in the 
Assembly, and had arrangements made to see that this group— the 
Independent Republican Party — secured some seats in the Assembly at 
the General Flection, ” The experiment, wo are told, “ wfU^aot a success. 
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The various social and religious changes had aroused opposition among 
the reactionary elements in the country and the existence ol hVt.lu lley’s 
party provided a justification and focus for the expression of this opposi 
tion. There were street tights between supporters of the Opposition and 
supporters of the Government ; numbers of the Independent Republican 
Party drifted hack to the People’s Party and the leader himself finally 
resigned. The regime was not sufficiently consolidated for opposition to 
it to bo encouraged in this way. What Ataturk had in view (apart Irom 
the conciliation of democratic opinion abroad) was the education of the 
people in political issues, for ho believed that that education would come 
from the open clash of opinion in debate in the Assembly. Since the death 
of Ataturk the project has been revived— this time with the approval of 
the People’s Party. Twelve of the Party deputies were, in the summer 
of 1939, instructed to form an opposition group of devil’s advocates in 
the Assembly. They remain, however, members of the Parliamentary 
group. of the People’s Party, and even attend its meetings, although they 
may not vote or take part in the discussions there.” 1 

This solution of an artificially created opposition seems rather far- 
fetched. Perhaps the Soviet Union’s invention of “ non-Parfcy” mem- 
bers, nominated by trade unions, cooperative societies, collective farms 
and all other conceivable associations for science, the arts and sport, is a 
franker and more feasible method. J3y the term non- Pa ri, if . 1 may explain, 
it is not implied that the delegate is an unbeliever in the living philosophy 
of Soviet Communism, as would be the case in the use of the term non- 
Christian within a Christian community. All that is meant is that, in 
respect of the communist faith he is a layman : that is (to quote the 
second meaning in the New Oxford Dictionary), “ A man who ia an out- 
sider, or a non-expert in relation to some particular profession, art or 
branch of knowledge, especially to law and medicine ”, Those non-party 


' 1 Modern Turkey, by John Parker anil Charles Smith, 1910, Koulludgu. “ Freedom 
fox Colonial Peoples ’ ’ in Programme for Victory, Houtlodgo, 

The insistence that an illiterate and 'uncivilised jxiople requiring to lio oil ucal.t-d for 
the art ol self-government before they can exercise I, ho right finely and with good rmnlls 
lias been brought out by the studies of Professor Macmillan ol the nalivos of (South Africa 
and the West Indies. An ardont supporter of domoeratio self-government for the natives 
of onr colonies, he describes his conversion, brought to hint alter years of corpurionw, 
of the need for a period of apprenticeship to overcome “ natural obstacles to freedom 
" It is unnecessary to remind you of the stultifying, soul-destroying o libel of utter poverty 
and prolonged physical deficiency. Considerations of political freedom do not touch the 
oppression of poverty. That this always existed in Africa is clear. It was a revolution 
to me to find, in parts of Africa, quite untouched by white sotttomont, or any whil o influono) 
at all, poverty every whit as abject as that induced by landlosanoas In Month Africa ” 
(Jfrcedom far Colonial People 6;i/ Vialonj, p. 91, a. collection of essays prepared by the 
(Fabian Society, 1911). Hence Macmillan suggested that the superior race who have 
become the dominant power in a territory inhabited by a primitive race should, before 
they retire from an authoritative position, educate the native inhabitants not only in 
the art of self-government, hut in the capacity to produce sufficient wealth for a healthy 
and a cultural life. For h more detailed study of the need for educating the natives in 
tlm art of self- government and the maximising of production, sea also Macmillan's A trim 
Sn&qenl (Faber^.938) and Demoarcftizatinn of the Empire, { Kogan Paul, Is,). 
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delegates are said to form the majority in the hundreds of thousands of 
subordinate soviets, village, city and provincial, liven in the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets of I S),'i(i which enacted the New Constitution, they 
constituted 28 per cent of the delegates. “Political democracy in a 
socialist statu”, so we arc told by the most knowledgeable American 
student of Soviet Communism, who has lived and worked for many years 
in the Soviet Union, “ demands dearly both the expression of special 
interests of a relatively permanent nature, and the continuous correlation 
of all those interests into a unified programme which shall not be the 
‘ either or ’ of the two-Party Bystem, but an honest attempt to satisfy as 
nearly as possible the sum-total of popular demand. Both these needs 
are, met by the Soviet Constitution. The special interests of the Soviet 
citizen are continuously expressed in the public organisations to which he 
belongs, his trade union, cooperative association, cultural, technical or 
scientific society. All these organisations have the right to nominate 
candidates for office (Article 141) anil will certainly avail themselves of 
the right. The Communist .Party meantime exists as a central core of 
members in all of these organisations, drawing out tlicir special demands, 
correlating them with the rest of the couutry, and leading them in a 
direction of a stronger and more prosperous socialist commonwealth. ...” 1 
This unique characteristic of tlm Communist Party as created by Lenin 
and developed by Stalin and Iris associates, as an organisation for bringing 
civilisation, not merely to millions of poverty-stricken Slav workers and 
peasants, released from legal serfdom eighty years ago, but also to 
Mongolian races and primitive tribes inhabiting the southern and eastern 
territories of the USSR, will bo described later on. 


The, Alternative of the One-Party System: the, Referendum , 
the. Initiative and the Recall 3 "" 

Let us now consider the present-day alternatives to the One-Party 
System as it exists in the USSR. First we have the most theoretically 
democratic of all methods of the government of the, people by the people, 
that is, an assembly of the whole body of adult citizens, or if that be 
impracticable owing to masses of electors scattered throughout anextended 
territory, the referendum, the initiative and the recall. Towards the end 
of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth century, 
this obvious type of political democracy was the fashion of the day ; the 
exemplar of the long-established Republic of Switzerland 3 being cited, 

1 Preface to Anno Louise Strong’s translation of iho Row Soviet Constitution, pp, 
87-90, 

a fn (he Now Constitution of .1930 the recall is ponnittod ; — Article 142. livery 
deputy Hindi be obliged to report to the electors on his work ami on tho work of tiro Soviet 
of working people’s deputies, and may at any time be recalled by decision of a majority 
of tho iilectom in tho manner proscribed hy law. 

3 There ary many dcscriplionii of the Swiss Constitution and the working of the 
referendum, the initiative anil tho reoall. Tho most authoritative seems to be 2V« 
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described and applauded, especially by Conservative politieiims and 
journalists , but if free thought and free, speech are the test of a political 
democracy it is one of the most backward of the western democracies, 
judged by jfe written constitution, and its present law, no ritineu of the 
Swiss Republic may be a member of (lie Jesuit Order or of the Communist 
Party. If lie belongs to either of these somewhat diseordaut partners in 
the aiu of heterodoxy he may not reside m his native haul. Mo far as 
Great Britain is concerned, we have already experienced this primitive 
democratic structure in the Open Vestry, an assembly of all the male 
parishioners for the relief of the poor, the maintenance of roads, the, 
policing of the parish and the levying of the necessary rates to pay for 
these expensive services. The results were so calamitous that it was 
superseded by the Closed Vestry, that is, government by an oligarchy 
renewing itself by cooption ; which, in the early decade of the nineteenth 
century, gave place, in thickly populated districts, to the Select Vestries 
under the Sturges Bourne Act of 1818 , a representative committee elected 
by the rate-payers, thus excluding the very poor. The referendum of 
particular proposals to local electors was continued, however, for some 
time, with calamitous results for those who believe, in the extension of 
social services. I recall that in my husband’s Jj.G.C. constituency the 
proposal made by the, local authority for the establishment of a public 
library was negatived by a large majority, the library being afterwards 
established under statutory authority and being nmcli appreciated by the 
population. More recent and spectacular experiments in the referendum, 
the initiative and the recall have been tried in some of the Mtates of the, 
U.S.A.' So far as I know, the results have not been encouraging, 
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.Free .Discussion prior to Legislative. Enact, went in the Union, 

And here, I think, the political scientist might consider quite another 
use of the referendum, introduced by Soviet statesmen, which seems to 

Referendum. 111 Switzerland, by Simon Doploigo, advocate, (van stated into Unglitdi by 0, t J . 
Trevelyan, edited with notes, introduction and appendices by f.ibuu Toni, I H!)K : ' 

“ (5) The prohibition of tho Jesuits, which was perl, of the programme of 1.872, ' nifty 
be extended also by Federal ordinance to other loligious orders whoso action m oousidotod 
dangerous to the state or disturbs the peace between soots ’ (Art. Gl), 

“ (®) The foundation of new convents or religions orders and the ro-oalablwlmiont of 
those which have been suppressed lire forbidden (Art. 82) ” (p. 11G). 

See also Govaniment in Swttzaland, by J. M. Vitieonfc ; “ Tho order of Hits Jesuits ”, 
It ia stated, *' and societies associated with it, aro forbidden to locale anywhere in the 
country, and their activity in church or school is entirely prohibited. Tho establishment, 
of new monasteries, or the reopening of suppressed cloisters, is also forbidden. The down- 
tall of the. Jesuits in Switzerland was caused by their inoomnt interference in attaint of 
state, and the intense ultra-rnontnno character of tlicir policy. It was ohioily their 
agitation that brought about the oonliiob of religions which resulted in tho accession of 
ted bonderb^d, and vary nearly the downfall of the republic. [(, was 'determined that in 
future this particular aottvrty should bo oxduded, since without tho agitators tho people 
■TO i soon learn to accommodate them solves to qaoh uther’s religious views- , , . The 
mtrodueUou of the federal Constitution, the last edition being 1874, Uvtvoduood pro- 
MidZ^S e, Mp a 27B) ^ dBBtrciyod ito party ■ ystom by tho refwwdum, the initiative 
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mo to combine the political and economic education of the ordinary man 
with a unique opportunity for the government to ascertain wlmt the 
people are thinking and feeling on certain issues, before they proceed to 
submit the proposed projects of' social reconstruction to the supreme 
representative assembly for acceptance or rejection. This device is to 
urge all available organisations, whether governmental or voluntary, to 
hold a series of meetings to discuss freely and openly the particular policy 
proposed by the government. This was markedly the ease with the all- 
important Now Constitution of 1936, after it had been drafted by the 
Communist Party and the Presidium of the Soviet Union. 

“ There forthwith ensued the most spectacularly widespread discussion 
that has over taken place in connection with any governmental action in 
1 liatory. Under pressure of public demand copies of (.he draft constitution 
were issued in editions of ten and fifteen millions, until the grand total 
of sixty million copies was reached, a greater number than has ever been 
published of any document in such a brief period. In addition (.0 this 
publication in pamphlet form, the Constitution was printed in full in more 
than ten thousand newspapers, with a total circulation of thirty-seven 
millions. Discussions wore held in every farm, factory, school, workers’ 
club. Classes met in repeated sessions to study it, In all there were 
held 527,000 meetings, with an attendance of thirty-six and a half million 
people, all of whom fob themselves entitled to send in comments and 
amendments. The number of suggested amendments which reached the 
Constitutional Commission, sometimes from individuals and sometimes 
from organised meetings, totalled 134,000. These were sifted and con- 
sidered, afid the more important suggestions discussed in full session. 
Some were adopted., Such a gkdnscite is without precedent. A people 
that uses its opportunities of debate so thoroughly has the main require- 
ment for working democracy. 

This referendum prior to enactment of the New Constitution does not 
stand alone. In all the factories and plants and in every trade union, 
consumers' cooperative movement, and the meetings of local soviets, 
there is an interminable discussion by the people boncerned of what should 
or should not be done, whether iu national legislation or local administra- 
tion. It is by these spontaneous and intimate discussions of what 
actually happens or should happen in the workshop or mine, on the rail- 
ways o,r in the collective farms, in the school or uuiversity, and even 
within the Communist Party, that the ordinary man and woman becomes 
an active citizen. This self-criticism — to use the Soviet term— is in fact 
part of the process of educating the people in the art of self-government. 
It also enables the national executive to ascertain what exactly are the 
reactions of afl the people concerned to the proposed legislation. A 
notable instance was the reference, for public disoussidn throughout the 
country, of the proposed penalisation of the practice of abortion, unless it 
wore needed for the survival of the mother ; a discussion which revealed 
the opposition of many women, intent on living the life they liked, end 
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the support of men, anxious to secure fclie health of their womankind and 
the increase of the birth-rate deemed necessary for the Soviet Union. 
There are, of course, some objections to this freedom to criticise ; it may 
result in hampering the initiative of the director of the plant or the com- 
missar of a public authority. Moreover, when these criticisms are, pub- 
lished in the press, they provide the hostile foreigner with evidence of the 
apparent failure of Soviet Communism. Indeed it is amusing to discover 
that nearly all the books that me now written proving that there is cor 
ruplion, favouritism and gross inellicieney in the management of industry 
and agriculture, are taken from reports of these discussions in the Soviet 
press, in Pravda, the organ of the Communist Party; in J.svntia, the 
organ of the government ; in Trud, the organ of the, trade, muon move- 
ment, and in many other local and specialist newspapers. Imagine the 
thousands of bankruptcies, occurring every year in capitalist countries, 
being investigated not only by the workers concerned, but also by the 
inhabitants of the “ distressed areas ” ; and their proceedings not only 
reported in the local press, lmt notified in the government department 
concerned in maximising production for community consumption. In 
Ureal Britain what material they would furnish to the critics of profit- 
making enterprise. 1 But to those who value free thought and free speech 
as the most, important factor in a democratic world, those risks should 
seem worth running, as they do apparently in the Soviet Union. 


5 The Two-Party and M any-PaHy Systems 

And now for the past and present alternatives to the One-Parly 
System : the assumed Two-Party System of Great Britain and the U.M.A. 
or the Many-Party System as displayed in the German Second Heidi 
inaugurated at Weimar in 1919, or in that much-honoured 'Third Lfopublio 
of Prance, established 1 87 1 . First, we note that in Great Britain since 
the Reform Act of 1832, right down to the present day, there has always 
existed a third party : during the nineteenth century the Irish Party, 
after 1906 the Labour Party, and since 1924 the Liberal Party. This has 
resulted in minority governments on more than one occasion, which are 
upheld or let down by a party representing a small minority— -in tbo case 
of the Irish Party, a minority who were hostile to the Government of 
Great Britain whatever its palioy might be. Even in the case of the 
Liberal Party and the Labour' Party this support of an existing Govern- 
ment is given or refused according to whether or not the policy of the 

* There is also what the American big business chiefs call “ the ThiglisU lovely law 
of libel", i.t, the nee by big British capitalists of action for slander or libel to (insure Uni 
suppression of all criticism " of the malpractices of capitalist enterprise ". This “ occupied 
technique ”, to quote the Bishop of Birmingham’s protest in the lionso of Lords, Juno 17, 
1941, makes defence in the law courts so costly, sometimes running brio “ thousands or 
eyet^tons (if thousands of pounds, which are mere nothing to a multimillionaire capitalist 
ring tat are so ruinous to private individuals that no one who is not bimsfelf a millionuii'b 
dates to risk it. 
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minority is implemented by fclio Front Bench, quite irrespective of whether 
this policy happened to be desired by Lhe majority of the inhabitants. 
The Two-Party System of the U.S.A., represented in the federal Govern- 
ment by the Republican and Democratic parties, with their bosses and 
their “ spoils system”, and leading intheindividualstates or municipalities 
to perpetual changes in the constitution, sometimes concentrating dic- 
tatorial powers in a Governor or a Mayor, sometimes evolving one or two 
representative bodies checked by the referendum, the initiative and the 
recall, is not considered a satisfactory example of political democracy. 
One of the ablest and most recent students of the American political 
system states : “ The present parties have had their life drained out of 
them and are now mere shells ; collections of professional politicians 
trading the irrational loyalties of the mass of the voters. It is difficult 
to see any way of improving the existing parties. The Republicans have 
all the faults bred by long sueeess and the illusion that all is for the Lest 
in the best of all possible parties. The fidelity and success with which 
the G.O.P. served the dominant interest of the American economic system 
in the past two generations makes the party, to-day, less able than over 
before to meet the altered demands of the now society. The party of 
business, by its tarill policy, its farm policy, its lack of any rational foreign 
policy, is now an enemy of many forms of big business. The relationship 
between the party and business may have been symbiotic in the past, 
but it is now parasitic. The feeblest industries, the least hopeful activities 
of the American capitalist system, ace those which the Republican party 
is determined to foster. Nor is the Democratic party any better. Much 
against its will, it has been unable to identify itself with the economically 
dominant forces of modern America and is therefore less committed to 
an obsolete politico-economic technique ; it has given fewer hostages to 
old fori Lines. But what it gains in this direction, it lose,s by its internal 
incoherence, The victory of 1932 is probably meaningless in relation to 
party fortunes. The nation has given the ship of state a new master 
and a new crew and given them sealed orders. If by a miracle of political 
boldness and sagacity, a new orientation could be given to national policy 
and that wore accompanied by a revival of business, the Democrats 
might dig themselves in, hut such a new course would require a degree 
of boldness and coherence which the Democrats no more than their rivals 
have had any chance of developing. If they remain content to bo 
‘maintained by the business interests as a combined lightning rod and 
lifeboat 5 (Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a New Party, p. 161) they will 
give way to the 'Republicritmi as soon as the major party has got its breath 
back. If they start on a really new tack, they will split or cease to be 
the old Democratic party.” 1 

Finally, we have the suppression of lire Two-Party System which 
has taken place to-day. His Majesty’s Government is no longer cheeked 
by His Majesty’s Opposition, which has ceased to exist. The Front 
1 The. American Political System, by D. W. Brogan, 1933, pp. 383-384. ' 
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Opposition Bene I t is occupied by a i’cw Tory and Liberal dissentients 
together with Labour men who support the Government. The official 
leader of the Front Opposition Bench is the Bight Honourable Arthur 
Greenwood, <i whole-hearted supporter of the .National Government. 
Hence, to-day, we have in Great Britain a One-Parly .System which is 
(so the .Prime Minister suggests) to continue for somo years after the 
ending of the war. Meanwhile the three official parties, Conservative, 
Liberal and Labour, have agreed not to contest any bye-election, so as 
to leave the political Party represented by the retiring or (load M.P. in 
undisputed possession of the seat. 1 remember a British Prime Minister 
who was also a distinguished philosopher observing that the Two-Party 
System, within a political democracy, is all right “ so long as I hero is no 
fundamental difference of opinion between the two Parties Is the 
transformation of Great Britain from a capitalist democracy to a socialist 
democracy with its planned production for community consumption, and 
its elimination of the profit-making motive, the fundamental difference 
of opinion which will make tiro Two-Party System ini practicable ( 1 

Even more sensational has been the fate of the Many-Party System, 
based ou proportional representation and a second ballot, oliaracterishic 
of the political democracies of continental Europe, whether old-established 
or created by the Versailles Treaty. Why have the majority of these 
political democracies collapsed during the last twenty years, to be super- 
seded by a constitutional dictatorship of one sort or another '! First 
Italy, then in quick succession Portugal, Spain, Poland, Greece, Austria, 
some if not all of the Baltio and Balkan states, and finally the two great 

1 Farther , who actually govern tho Groat Britain of to-day f I'm it tho rapid aiifloosmou 
of Cabinet Mim&tera and their nnrler-soorotarics who como and go, or I ho permanent 
civil sorvimls ? Tho pruolico of changing llio principal oil! cure of ft government dojnu'l,. 
menl with a change of tho 1'arty in power, as is usual in tho United Hiait-s of Amotion, 
is univrihally condemned by political scientists as leading to iavourilimn and even lo 
financial corruption, in deciding who fheso civil servants should bo, fn Groat Bril am 
the salaried officials appointed by the national government or local government authorities 
are life appointments, in tho highor positions recruited mainly hy competitive culmination. 
In the case of highly specialised occupations, such as medical lilon, lawyers and uhartored 
accountants and sanitary inspectors, this examination is conducted by tho professional 
organisation and therefore consists, liko tho Soviet Communist Party, of a self-elected 
dliie who alone can practise tho profession, whether they are appointed hy tho state 01* 
employed by private individuals. For these reasons the oivil service us a wliolo mfiy 
be considered ub a self-determined elila with a specialised knowledge and an obligatory 
code of personal conduct, aud to some extent a social outlook approved of by the existing 
government, largely influenced by that of the superior civil servants who belong, hy 
origin, and always by social ties, to the landod and capitalist class, ft is noteworthy 
that somo of the ablest of the superior civil servants are attracted out of governments 
service by tho offer from great capitalist enterprises of salaries four or five times greater 
than those of the head department's. During tho presont war tho rovorso process has 
taken place, and Borne of the most important salaried posts have been transferred to 
profit-making capitalists, thus strengthening the capitalist system us against tho socialist 
movement, aB represented by the Labour Party, To-day the headship of roost of the now 
functions of government, rendered necessary during the war, snob m the rationing of 
food, the control of shipping, and other types of war production and distribution, have 
. been, taken oyer hy, business men who have been and aro still oonnooted with tho particular 
typo of capitalist enter prist', concerned. 
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tragedies of fclie Weimar Republic of Germany established in 1919, arul 
the honoured Third Republic of France ; whilst the democratic govern- 
ments of Czechoslovakia, Norway, 1 Holland and Belgium are exiled from 
their own countries and have their headquarters in Great Britain. It is 
a strange fact that the only constitutional political democracies established 
in Europe after the Great War, to survive to the present day, are, in foot, 
the USSR and the Republic of Turkey, both of which have recognised in 
their constitution the One-Party System of government. 2 

I cite these failures of the traditional Two-Party System of the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. and of the Many-Party System of other European capitalist 
democracies, not in order to pave the way for the adoption of the 0 ne- Parly 
System of the USSR and the Republic of Turkey, but to raise the question , 
whether sociologists have yet solved the problem of how to organise the 
government of the people by the people, aud be it added, for the good of 
the people 1 Is the problem which we have to solve the ascertainment 
of the personal or public opinion of the inhabitants - if they have any — 
as to vvliat should be the exact policy of the government in the complicated 
issues of home aud foreign, affairs ; or is it the understanding and con- 
sequent consent of the inhabitants to policies originating in the advice 
of specialists, with an agreed scale of values of what is right or what is 
wrong, and with sufficient scientific knowledge of yrhat has happened and 
is happening, to he able to forecast what will happen if certain steps are 
taken to make it happen ? 

1 "• Norway has no two-party ay.stom, but proportional representation. The whole 
country is not ono oonalituonoy but in divided into eighteen provinces and eleven groups 
ol towns with proportional representation within each separate constituency. Since the 
last Groat War no party has commanded an absolute majority in the national parliament, 
called the Storthing, and no government has boon a majority government. This moans 
that goneially the administration has nob been very strong. . , . There was a fooling 
that political institutions and procedures had not boon readjusted to moot modern con- 
ditions; in many quarters there was a craving for ‘more imsinesa in politics and Iofih 
polities in business ’. Certain sections in the press were constantly trying to ridicule 
the Bterthmg and the whole political system as not efficient enough. And the complex 
party situation called for a (borough dismission of tlio very principles of our parliamentary 
system. . . . 

“ But anybody taking this as an evidence of budding sympathy for a totalitarian 
system of government would have been entirely mistaken. It was rather ovideuco of a 
growing realisation of the waste of energy in Tarty strife, of a groping toward now means 
of minimising the costs of friction in public life, of a realisation of the faet that national 
politics does not mean merely lighting — lighting other Parties and platforms and their 
political ideas and conceptions, but that it moans also (and in daily routine more than 
anything else) cooperation and coordination.” Hoo I Saxo il Happen in Norwutj , by Carl 
J, ilamlii‘ 0 , pp. 00, 70-71. 

a One of the cardinal defects of the Two-Party or Many-Party System, as contrasted 
with government by a permanent civil service, or the equivalent, a One-Party elite, is 
that the immediate purpose of a general oloetion, contested by rival Parties, is to bring 
into office a group of men many of whom have no technical qualification, whotlior as 
administrators, nr for dealing with snob specialised services as notional finance, or the 
supervision of courts of law, foreign or military affairs, special services of oduoation, 
health immranco and unemployment. 
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Will Political Parlies survive. ? 

It is obvious that when there is civil war within, a country, or inter- 
national war between sovereign states, the One-Party System with its 
suppression of incipient revolt or Fifth Column treachery, will and must 
prevail. Once class conflict between “ a nation of the rich and a nation 
of the poor ” within a community or war between sovereign states has 
ceased to trouble humanity, I see no reason for the survival of political 
Parties, One, Two or Many, seeking to dominate the whole life of the 
country on all issues, home and foreign. I foresee a rise of infinite 
varieties in the grouping of men and women for different but not incon- 
sistent purposes. These associations will include as a matter of course 
the trade unions and consumers’ cooperative movements, collective farms 
and industrial cooperatives, professional associations with definitely 
ascertained qualifications for the service of the community such as lawyers, 
medical men, architects and accountants, and civil servants, There may 
even be. associations of individual producers, preferring a lonely but 
unregulated life, producing and selling stray articles sufficient for mooting 
their own personal needs. But besides all these organisations concerned 
with the production of commodities and services needed for the material, 
progress of a. community, there will be organisations for scientific research, 
for music and acting, for sports and games and heaven knows what else., 
even for participation in religious rites and ceremonies, in order to live a 
holy life with the hope of personal immortality or of absorption in the 
spirit, of love at work in the universe. All these bodies will seek to be 
represented on local councils and the national representative assembly, 
elected by all the adult inhabitants within a particular area ; not in 
order to fight each other for supremacy in all issues of the nation’s' home 
and foreign affairs, but so as to secure the opportunity of contributing 
their peculiar knowledge, skill, artistic gifts or ethical codes of conduct 
to the life of the nation. So-called ’’free thought and free expression 
by word and by writ ” mocks human progress, uulcas the common people 
are taught to think and inspired to use this knowledge in the interests of 
their commonwealth, this will be (lone by lectures and discussions among 
their fellow citizens up and down the country ; by seeking election to 
representative assemblies or serving on administrative executives. It is 
this widespread knowledge of and devotion to the public welfare that is 
the keynote of Soviet Democracy. 

The Democratic C onlrol of the Instruments of Production, 
Distribution and Exchange 

At this point I reach the most distinctive and unique characteristic 
ot Soviet Communism: the democratic control of land and. capital, 
•this entails a brief summary of the Marx -Engels interpretation of the 
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structure and t.he working of capitalist profit-making- — the dominating 
feature of what is termed “ Western Civilisation 

Karl Marx in ins long study of the capitalist, profit-making system in 
Great Britain — the land of its birth— admitted that in its earliest stages 
it had two outstanding achievements. Through the use of power, 
mechanisation and mass production carried out by multitudes of weekly 
wage-earners, the wealth of tjie nation had been enormously increased. 
But it had done more than this. By sweeping away biro network of 
feudal obligations between king and barons, the lord and his tenant, and 
the craftsman and his guild, and by substituting for these outworn ties 
the individualist creed of free competition with the minimum of state 
interference, Western Civilisation had secured for the fortunate few who 
have inherited, or gained, a secure and sufficient livelihood, an absence 
of restraint in thought, word and act unknown to the mediaeval world, 
Unfortunately this same capitalist profit-making led to mass destitution, 
to low wages, long hours, bad housing and insufficient food. In the 
famous words of Disraeli, it divided Groat Britain into “ a nation of the 
rich and a ualion of the poor ”. The all-powerful governing class of land- 
lords and capitalists had, in fact, refused to multitudes of men, women 
and children that other and all important ingredient of personal freedom 
- the presence of opportunity to live a health/, happy and cultured life. 
Even more disastrous to the welfare of the community is the constantly 
recurring unemployment of millions of men, gradually producing a hard 
kernel of workless people, mostly young persons, who become, as years 
pass by, veritable parasites. One evil Marx did not foresee. There would 
be not only unemployment on a vast scale, but a sinister decline of the 
birth-rate threatening the survival of our race as a significant factor in 
human progress. What British socialists failed to realise was the truth 
of Karl Marx’s prophecy, that with the advent of monopoly capitalism, 
with iiiS restricted production, and when profits failed, periods of bad 
trade would not diminish, but would increase in intensity and duration. 
Thus the landlords and capitalists in the European sovereign states would, 
in order to use profitably their surplus capital, seek new lands to eompier 
in Africa and Asia, inhabited by helpless natives, easy to cheat and 
enslave. This would lead to aggressive imperialism on the part of the 
Great ffiuropoan Powers. The climax would bo world war, which, if not 
prevented by ail international uprising of the proletariat, might destroy 
Western Civilisation by mutual* mass murder and the wholesale destruc- 
tion of property and lead to a return of brutal barbarism — a forecast 
which has been dramatically fulfilled. Hence the slogan : “ Workers of 
the world, unite : you have nothing to lose but your chains, and a now 
world to win 

But what should be the new world order when the workers were in. 
the seat of power ? Karl Marx had suggested a “ dictatorship of the 
proletariat ", to be followed, in some undefined way, by a “ classless 
society When fanatical followers argued among themselves what 
. B 
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exactly these phrases meant, and appealed to their leader, Karl Marx is 
reported bo have observed, “ I am not a Alnixisl which implied that, 
the future socialist order would have to be delermitied by (he .scientific 
study of future events which could not be foreseen. Lenin discovered, 
when the Bolsheviks achieved power, that a classless society had to be 
slowly built up by the deliberate but gradual evolution of u multiform 
democracy : the organisation of man as a citizen, man as a producer and 
man as a consumer. Thus the Bolshevik Party, led by Benin, proceeded 
to develop a powerful trade, union movement, now numbering more than 
twenty million members, including all the workers, by hand ami by bruin, 
employed in state or municipal and consumers’ cooperative enterprises ; 
also of the consumers’ cooperative movement, to-day numbering over 
thirty-seven million members, the largest aud most active imtlie world. 
There remained over the agricultural population, the largest element in 
Tsarist Russia ; consisting of a few great landlords and a minority of 
well-to-do lCulaks owning agricultural land and employing labour at 
miserably low wages, in order to make profit by the production and sale 
of agricultural products, whilst the vast, majority wore poor peasants, 
always on the point of famine whether as agricultural labourers or as the 
owners ol‘ tiny plots ol' land. Lenin did not undertake to solve this 
problem. He thought that it was impracticable at that stage of develop- 
ment to sweep away the profit-making motive in agriculture. After his 
death, Stalin and his associates persuaded the AU-Uniou ('engross of the 
Communist Party to adopt, and the Supreme Soviet of the USSR to 
apply, the principle of the collectivisation of agriculture embodied in 
associations of self-governing worker-producers. After H)29 thousands 
of collective farms opened up throughout the Soviet territory, to-day 
numbering well over two hundred thousand. These collective farms had 
wliat has been termed a mixed economy. Unlike the agricultural 
cooperative societies of Scandinavia aud the U.B.A., the members of the 
collective farms are not profit-making employers of labour, whether in 
their own farms or in joint factories for the preparation of food products 
and the selling to the retailers. They arc associations of agricultural 
workers engaged in a common task of cultivating the land for the supply 
of food, whether vegetable or animal. Nor is personal property excluded 
from this mixed economy : it is usual for each worker and his family to 
be allotted a piece of land which they can cultivate for the supply of 
their, own food, the surplus being sold in the neighbouring 1‘rce market, 
where they can buy commodities produced in the neighbourhood. These 
collective farms hold the land on a permanent lease from the government 
without payment of rent so long as they fulfil their collective obligation 
to the community. In return for the use of the land they are required 
to sell to the government a defined amount of the product, for which they 
are paid fixed prices, selling the surplus in the local market ; they also 
depend on the government for the supply of tractors and often for the 
skilled mechanics provided by the government local tractor stations. 
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Any inequality in the fertility of the land hold by a particular collective, 
farm, or its access to nearby markets, is remedied by ati income tax on 
the members as a whole, and on the individuals who are selling com- 
modities in the free; markets. Thus the government exercises a monetary 
control over the collective farms.' 

It must be added that, for the cultivation of plants and the breeding 
of animals involving .specialised knowledge and scientific research, there 
are stale farms, either belonging to the national or local governments, 
and administered with the active cooperation of the trade union move- 
ment, as is the case in all completely socialised institutions. 


Is the V Still a Multiform, Democracy ? 

Now it is important to note that, throughout the development of this 
multiform democracy, Lenin and Stalin both realised that it was man 
as a citizen through the political state that had to be the predominant 
partner, if only because, unlike the organisation of the producers in trade 
unions or oolleolive farms, or of the consumers in the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement, political democracy represents al! the inhabitants - of a 
given territory, ft is necessary to emphasise this plain and indisputable 
fact, because the supremacy of the political democracy over industrial 
democracy not only angers the anarchists, who want to be free of all 
control, by whomsoever exercised, but upsets those who believe in 
“workers’ control” or the “dictatorship of flic proletariat”. Wbal is 
still more surprising is 1-hut some avowed believers in political democracy 
suspect the duly elected deputies of becoming, somehow or other, 
" dictators ” of a peculiarly sinister type. But it is clear that it is only 
an assembly, representing all the inhabitants on its executive, that is 
entitled, according to democratic principles, to preserve public, order by 
law courts and police, and to defend the country from the aggression of 
foreign powers, and therefore to maintain an army, navy and air force. 
Moreover, there is the supply of electricity and pure water, transport by 
land and wafer, reclamation of deserts and waterlogged low-lying land 
turned into mud by slow winding rivers, enterprises which, in sparsely 
inhabited territories, may not yield profits to the capitalist and will there- 
fore not bo undertaken. Even more outstanding are the social services 
designed to provide for the health and education of all the inhabitants, 
for scientific research, music, art, even games and sport ; in a word, the 

5 This type oi organisation— associations of seli-govcrning owncr-prodnera's — is also 
Unit of Hpnf’inlihiHl workers, ssucli as iishormon and tho hunters of fur-producing animals, 
as wuU as tho handicrafts iar tlui production of npocialinod articles, and in a few cases of 
factory and mine workers. Those industrial cooperatives or self-governing workshops 
to-day include over two million workers ami show every sign of increasing. Within tho 
capitalist prolit-inakmg system they have boon a failure in spite of tho devoted propa- 
ganda of the Christian Socialists in 1810- I800,or tho more revolutionary fervour of the 
Guild Socialists ia 1010-1822. Tho few that have survived are closely coimectod with 
and dependent on the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
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culture for a progressive people. All these aclivities require an income 
which can only he raised in one of three different ways : (1) taxation of 
individuals or gioups; (2) the surplus value over cost of production 
yielded l>y state and municipal enterprises for home consumption ; or 
(3) by foreign trade, exchanging goods which the nation does not require 
(i.e. gold in the USSR) or can make more cheaply for commodities which 
they do not possess but require for the consumption of tlieir own citizens. 
Hence the need for the establishment of a planning department (Gosphui), 
perhaps the most important of all tlm ministries included in the Council 
of People’s Commissars for the successive Five-Year Plans from 1928 to 
1942. ' 


The Constitution of 1936 based on the Eights and Obligations of Man 

This elaborate structure, including a declaration of the rights and 
obligations of the individual citizen, is described and laid down ns the 
law of the land in the Articles of the JNew Constitution of 193(1. This 
remarkable document ought to be studied by all sociological students. 
Where it differs from the two historic Declarations of the blights of Man 
— the American and the ‘French— at the end of the eighteenth century, 
is that it insists on the fundamental fact, that without, this obligation on 
the part of all the inhabitants, all the time, to provide security and pro- 
duce plenty, the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness' will 
bo an idle dream for the vast majority of the inhabitants of a given 
country. 

Here are a few of its 134 Articles, in its 13 chapters, which 1 pick out 
as defining the structure and activities that I have attempted to sum- 
marise. Article 4 lays down that “ The economic foundation of the ITSMJt 
consists of the socialist economic system and tho socialist ownership of 
the tools and means of production, firmly established as a result of the 
liquidation of the capitalist economic system, the abolition of private 
ownership of tho tools and means of production, and the abolition of the 
exploitation of man by man ”, This does not mean that tho state should 
take over all the means of production, distribution and exchange. 
Article 5 insists that 11 Socialist property in tho USSR has either the 
form of state property (the wealth of the whole people) or the form of 
cooperative collective property (property of separate collective farms, 
property of cooperative associations) Article 6, that “ The land, its 
deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, railways, water and air 
transport, banks, means of communication, large state-organised enter- 
prises (state farms, machine -tractor stations, etc.), and also the basic 
housing facilities in cities and industrial localities, are state property, that 
is the wealth of the whole people ”, It is interesting to note that this 
economic democracy does not interfere with private property for personal 
use, so long as this property is ndt made the opportunity for exploiting 
land or labour by profit-making landlords or capitalists. Thus Article 9 
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provides that “ Alongside the socialist system of economy, which is the 
dominant form of economy in the USSR, the law allows small-scale private 
enterprise of individual peasants and handicraftsmen based on their 
personal labour, provided there is no exploitation of the labour of others ”, 
Finally Article, 10, “ The right of personal property of citizens in their 
income from work and in tlieir savings, in their dwelling-house and 
auxiliary husbandry, in household articles and utensils, and in articles for 
personal use and comfort, as well as the right of inheritance of personal 
property of citizens, is protected by law ”, 

There are other rights which are protected by the New Constitution. 
For it ensures to every citizen not only protection against aggression and 
arbitrary.arrest, but also the right to have remunerative work ; for the 
women the right to a specially elaborate provision for motherhood ; for 
both sexes the right to specified hours of rest and paid weeks of holiday ; 
the right of education of every kind and grade and at any age ; aud, most 
far-reaching of all, the right to lull economic provision, according to need, 
in all the vicissitudes of life — tins formal enactment of such enormously 
extended “ rights of man ” is hut the explicit consecration in the Con- 
stitution of what was throughout the USSR already very largely in opera- 
tion. Over and above all this elaborate organisation Article 11 insists 
that “ the economic life of the USSR is determined and directed by a 
state plan of national economy in the interests of increasing the public 
wealth, of steadily raising the material and cultural standard of the work- 
ing people, aud of strengthening the independence of the USSR and its 
capacity for defence ”, 

Finally, all these rights are complemented by obligations oil the part 
of the individual citizen. Article 12 enacts that “ Work in the USSR is 
a duty and a ' matter of honour ’ for every ablebodicd citizen, on the 
principle ‘ tie who does not work shall not eat ’ ”, Thus “ in the USSR 
the principle of socialism is realised : ‘ From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work ’ ”, Once this principle has been acted on 
the human race can progress to the higher level of communism : " From 
each according to his faculty and to each according to his need ”, 

This fundamental transformation of the social order — the substitution 
of planned production for community consumption, instead of the 
capitalist profit-maldng of so-called “Western Civilisation "—seems to 
me so vital a change for the better, so conducive to the progress of humanity 
to higher levels of health and happiness, virtue and wisdom, as to con- 
stitute a new civilisation. This is not to say that in twenty years the 
Soviet Union has achieved a condition of plenty as statistically opulent 
as the richest capitalist nations have reached in the course of several 
centuries. In spite of a material progress during these, twenty years 
which has probably never been equalled in any other country at any 
period of its history, the one hundred and eighty million Soviet citizens 
(excluding the territory regained in 1939-1940) have still an insufficient 
supply of what seem necessaries of civilisation— to name only two, of 
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bedrooms and hatha ! What is really significant in this commotion is the 
economic discovery that this substitution, for profit-making manu- 
facturing, of planned production for communily consumption, frees the 
nation not only from the alternation of booms and slumps, but also, by 
ensuring a ubiquitous effective demand in the growing population, from 
the hitherto incessant social malady of involuntary mas,', unemployment. 
As to increasing plenty, Soviet Communism linn Hie guarantee not only 
of a continuous advance of technical wieiw e, but, also of the psychological 
discovery by the workers that the planning system eliminates the enemy- 
party in the production, distribution and exchange of commodities and 
services. The entire net product of fho community is, in fact, shared 
among those who cooperate in its production, in whatever way they them- 
selves decide, without tribute to an hereditary parasitic, class. Thin 
produces an emotional passion for production among the millions of 
workers by hand and by brain such ns heretofore has only been manifested 
in other countries by the individual peasant proprietor or the- profit- 
making entrepreneur. In (he USSR it is the trade, unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmost use of the labour-, saving machinery, and 
who have, developed the famous Stakhanov movement and socialist 
emulation between tho workers of one factory and those of another 
factory, so as to produce more at a less cost and thus increase the wealth 
of the nation, 


The Communist Parti / : its Origin 

To what group of men can this remarkable transformation in so short 
a time be attributed ? For it must be recalled that a hare twenty years 
ago the vast territory of Soviet Russia was a scene of indescribable misery 
and confusion ; a defeated army with millions kilted ami wounded ; 
workers and peasants everywhere in revolt ; famine and epidemics raging, 
through the land. Five Great Powers had invaded, or were invading the 
country; first notorious Germany, to grasp more land; then Great 
Britain, France and even the 1T.S.A. to hc.lp the White Army to restore 
the Emperor to his throne ; whilst Japan was in occupation of some of 
Siberia. No one outside Russia, except a few fanatical communists, 
believed in the early twenties that Bolshevik Russia could or would sur- 
vive. To-day, despite violent prejudices against the new scoial order 
on the part of capitalist governments and their support era, all the govern- 
ments of tho world, whether dictatorships or political democracies, are 
compelled to recognise that the USSR is a Great Power, with a stabilised 
population of two hundred millions ; a decline, of the death-rate, and rise 
of the birth-rate; no unemployment, and, so many competent inveuti- 
gte think, a steadily rising standard of health, comfort and culture, 
tor the vast population of one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

No one denies, whether he admires or abhors the daily life and destiny 
of the two hundred million inhabitants of the USSR, that it is to the 
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Communist Party, as created by Lenin urjd developed by Stalin and his 
associates, that the credit or discredit of the entire organisation of the 
Soviet Union belongs. What is the origin and constitution of the .Bolshevik 
Parly 1 Wliat, is its living philosophy and vvhat arc its activities ? And 
finally, what are its defects, or “ infantile diseases ”, to use Lenin’s term, 
which rany or may not be permanent ? 

The All -Union Vatin (°f Rolshcwks), which to-day is its official title, 
first appeared in 1898 at Minsk, as the result of a cleavage in the Social 
Democratic Party of Russia, two separate parties emerging — the Bolshevik, 
tin' Majority Party, and the Menshevik, the Minority Party, I need not, 
in this summary, describe in detail the tangled history of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party of the USSR. The Bolshevik Party led by Plekhanov 
and afterwards dominated by Lenin, was inspired by the Marxian vision 
of a world revolution, whilst, the Menshevik adhered to the liberal policy 
of the German Social Democratic Party and the British Labour Party 
during the first two decades of the twentieth century. Unlike his Russian 
predecessor, unlike any other party organiser, Lenin had no use, within 
the Bolshevik Party, for mere sympathisers, for partly converted disciples 
who wore ready to vote for his Party. Tire Bolshevik Party was not a 
Party of electors prepared to give their vote for candidates selected by 
the Party ; popular election did not exist in Tsarist Russia. The Party 
that Lenin forged, for his revolutionary activities became, after the seizure 
of power, the orga inflation by which alone the revolution, so Lenin believed, 
would be maintained and directed. To-day it exists, as the student of 
political science will realise, chiefly as the means by which the people of 
the IJStSR, in all their multiform participation in public affairs that we 
have described, have been supplied with a political, intellectual and legis- 
lative elite enjoying the confidence of the people by its disinterestedness, 
its superior training and its practical insight into the needs of the immediate 
situation, able to guide the people’s uncertain state during the first period 
of its new freedom. Otherwise there would have been no continuous 
guidance, no persuasion, ubiquitous and consistent, of the hundred and 
sixty million inhabitants belonging to different races, mostly illiterate, 
sea tiered over one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

Its Organisation 

The elaborate constitution of the Communist Party described in the 
sixty- paged chapter of Hoviel Communism, is a complicated type of demo- 
cratic self-government of which f can here give only a mere outline. 
From first to last there is no mention of au autocratic leader whose will 
is law, The Communist cell, the basic organisation to bo found in every 
typo of association, industrial and agricultural, scientific and cultural, 
even associations for games and sport, elects deputies to local conferences 
of the Party, and from these conferences deputies are appointed to the 
congress of the Party of each constituent republic or autonomous region. 
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aiul from thence to fclve supreme authority of the Party — the All-Union 
Congress of the Communist Party mcetiug at Moscow. So far as its 
internal const il ul.ion is concerned, it is a democratic organisation, similar 
to the, recognised professions in Great Britain of mctlioal men a ad surgeons, 
of bairislers and solicitors, and it admits now members after examination 
to test their capacity to practise the vocation concerned. Where it differs 
from these professional organisations is in the rigour and all inclusivenesH 
of the conditions imposed on the members, and in the variety and import- 
ance of its activities. 


“ P uni an ” Ethics 

What, for instance, is the code of conduct for the individual member ? 
Here I may note that there is a stop in the mind of former Bohemian 
admirers of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917-1922 regarding what seems 
to them, a terrifying resurrection of what they call “ puritan ethics 
Within the Communist Party and among the five million Comsomols (the 
organisation of youth ) sexual promiscuity, like all forms of self-indulgence, 
has come to be definitely thought contrary to communist ethics, on the. 
grounds enumerated by Lenin : “ it is a frequent cause of disease ; it 
impairs the productivity of labour ; it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and. inimical to intellectual acquisition and scientific discovery, besides 
frequently involving cruelty to individual sufferers ”. This insistence on 
self-restraint, in all cases where the health and happiness not only of the 
individual person but also of the community axe at risk, accounts for the 
penalisation of homosexuality and for the limitation of abortion to cases 
in which the life of the child-bearing mother is threatened — reforms which 
are violently denounced by some of the more anarchic of Soviet critics. 
Most reactionary of all, from the standpoint of tlic libertarian, is the out- 
spoken approval of the lifelong attachment of husband and wife as the 
most appropriate setting under communism for family life. 

Thus the test of membership of the Communist Party is fundamentally 
that of acceptance of an ideology relating to man iri his relation to man, 
and man’s relation to the universe, from which is evolved an exceptionally 
strict code of conduct, not imposed on the ordinary citizen, a code which 
all members must carry out, the sanction being reprimand, or, if obdurate, 
expulsion from membership. It has even added, in its new category of* 
“ sympathisers ”, something analogous to the “ lay brothers ” of the 
religious orders. In fact, in the nature of its mentality, as in the code of 
personal conduct, the Communist Party resembles more a religious order 
than the organisation of the learned professions of Western Europe, such 
as those of lawyers and doctors, engineers and public accountants. 

The Education of the People i 

Can I sum up the purpose— the vocation of the Communist Party of 
two million five hundred thousand members, reinforced by five million 
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Oomsomols, who are at work in the USSR to-day ? They constitute, it 
is said, the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the metaphor, the 
sproarhoad of its activity, in the maintenance of the Bolshevik revolution 
n iid the building-up of the state. But what docs this mean in practice ? 
.At all times more than half the Party membership continues at its manual 
labour in the factory or the mine, in the oilfields or at the hydro-electric 
plants, on the farms or in the railway or postal services, they serve in the 
armed forces on land, sea and in the air, with the mercantile marine or 
the river-transport vessels. The specific Party duty is so to load their 
working lives as to be perpetually influencing the conduct of all their 
fellow citizens among whom they work. They must set themselves to be 
the most zealous, the most assiduous, the most efficient workers of their 
several establishments. They must neglect no opportunity of raising 
their own qualifications and increasing their technical skill. They must 
make themselves tjic loaders among the wage-earners, employing every 
means of educating tlve non-Pavty mass in communist doctrines and soviet, 
policy. In the meeti ngs of the trade union and the consum ers’ cooperative 
society, as in the manufacturing artel and the collective farm, they must, 
in concert with their comrades in the concern, constantly take an active 
part, using their influence to guide tlic whole membership towards the 
most complete fulfilment of the function of the organisation in the socialist 
state, along the linos from time to time authoritatively prescribed by the 
All-Union Congress held at Moscow and addressed by the Party leaders, 
of whom, as I have before stated, Stalin exercises the greatest influence. 

The Living Philosophy of Soviet Communism 

But there is another factor in Soviet Communism, setting it in contrast 
with the civilisation of the western world, ft is based on an intellectual 
unity throughout all its activities ; it definitely rejects every remnant of 
the superstition and magic which the twentieth-century man in the 
capitalist democracies retains in his conception of the universe and of 
man’s place in it. That is to say, Soviet Communism has a new ideology 
as well as a new economics, Soviet Communism puts no limit to the 
growth of man’s knowledge. It counts, in fact, on a vast and unfathom- 
able advance of science in every field, but it refuses to accept as know- 
ledge, or as the basis of its code of conduct, any of the merely traditional 
beliefs and postulates about man and the universe for which no rational 
foundation can be found, or any of the purely subjective imaginings of the 
metaphysician or tlic theologian. It excludes, and dogmatically excludes, 
the supernatural, whether this takes the form of the primitive belief in 
good and evil spirits, or' the more civilised reliance on a one omnipotent 
God (whether or not opposed by a Devil) involving the immortality of all 
human beings, each individual being destined for Heaven, Purgatory or 
Hell, This new living philosophy, termed scientific humanism, is working 
out the ethics of a new civilisation arising from its own experience of social 
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life. And in that pragma tic evolution of a code of conduct bused essentially 
upon the hygiene of the individual and of the social organism o( which he 
forms part, Soviet Communism is assisted lay the essential unity m prin- 
ciple of its economies and its ethics. Under Soviet Communism, with its 
planned production for community consumption, Ihe pecuniary gain to 
the pjofit-inuking entrepreneur, nicknamed the " Ifleonoimc Calculus ’ , 
the tree working of which is the be-all and end-all ol ea pilalisl civilisation, 
is deemed an undesirable guide to action, whether public or private. 


Scientific Human ism 

To quote the last words of the last book of the Webb partnership, in 
the postscript to the second edition : “ The dominant motive in everyone’s 
life must be not pecuniary gain to anyone but the. welfare of flic human 
race, now and for all time. For if is clear that everyone, shirting adult 
life is iu debt to the community in. which he lias been born and lived, cured 
for, fed and clothed, educated and entertained. Anyone who, to the 
extent of his ability, does less than his share of work, and hikes a full 
share of the wealth produced in the community, is a thief, and should be. 
dealt with as such. That is to say, he should he compulsorily reformed 
iu body and mind so that he may become a useful and happy citizen. 
On the other hand, those who do more than their share of the work tbit 
is useful to the community, who invent or explore, who excel in the arts 
or crafts, who are able and devoted leaders in production or admin miration, 
are not only provided with every pecuniary or other facility for pursuing 
their chosen careers, but are also honoured as heroes and publicly pro- 
claimed as patterns and benefactors. The ancient axiom of ' Love your 
neighbour as yourself’ is embodied, not in the economic but in the 
utilitarian calculus, namely, the valuation of what conduces to the per- 
manent well-being of the human race. Thus in the USSR there is no 
distinction between the, code professed on Sundays and that practised 
on week-days. The citizen acts in his factory or farm according to the 
same scale of moral and ethical values as lie docs to Ids famdy, iu Ids 
sports, or in his voting at elections. The secular and the religious are 
one. The only good life at which, he aims is a life that is good for all his 
fellow men, irrespective of age or sex, religion or race.” 


The Infantile Diseases of Soviet, Communism 

At last I come to the question : What have been the disreputable 
features, the infantile diseases, to use the Leninist term, of the new social 
order during the twenty years of its existence ? Or, to put the question 
- more bluntly : What exactly is the indictment of Soviet Communism on 
the part of those who insist that it is a step backward in human progress 
and therefore should be opposed by the capitalist democracies 1 

There is, of course, the complete pacifist who objects to the use of 
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physical force, whether to upset a cruel tyrant at home or to repel a foreign 
power bent on new lands to conquer — a living philosophy and code of 
conduct wlihli neither 1 nor the vast majority of the critics of Soviet 
Communism regard either as practicable or desirable as the way of pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind. I will therefore pass it by as irrelevant 
to the purpose of this introduction. 1 

The Treason Trials 

Let us take the first objection. During the three or four years from 
the autumn of 1917 to 1922, the Bolshevik Government had established 
itself in Moscow and had succeeded in repelling the German, British, 
French, Ameiiean and Japanese invasion, of that part of the territory of 
Tsarist Russia which the Bolsheviks thought themselves capable of 
defending. For some time after they had made a formal peace with, their 
recent enemies they were confronted not only by local rebellions hut by 
continuous and extensive underground sabotage in the newly established 
plants and factories, mines and means of communication, workers’ Hats 
and hospitals, by the remnant of the upholders of the old tsarist regime, 
all of which had to be summarily suppressed. But this obviously neces- 
sary use of force was not the only task awaiting the revolutionary govern- 
ment. History proves that in all violent revolutions, those who combine 
to destroy an old social order seldom agree as to what exactly should be 
the political and' economic pattern of the new social organisation to be 
built up to replaco it. Even our own limited revolution of 1689 in Great 
Britain, whereby a Protestant king by Parliamentary statute was sub- 
stituted for a Catholic king by Divine "Eight, was followed, lor nearly a 
hundred years, by generation after generation of conspirators to whom 
treason and rebellion, spying and deceit, with or without the connivance 
of a foreign power, were only part of what they deemed to he a rightful 
effort to overturn an even worse state of home and foreign affairs than 
they had joined as rebels to destroy. Thus, when we publisher] the 
second edition of Soviet Communism in L937, the outstanding scandal, so 
hostile critics of the Soviet Union declared, were the Treason. Trials a 
which took place in tire thirties, not only of old Bolshevik comrades of 
Lenin and opponents of Stalin’s subsequent policy, but also of the best 
known commanding officers of the Red Army, many of whom had been 
tsarist generals, transferring their allegiance to tho Bolshevik Government 

1 Thr>hO roudnis who aro complete pacifists may bo interested in an article by mo in 
l lieline (a volume of essays by iwonty-threo eminent men and women published by 
George Allen and Unwin, pp. 337-338), whore 1 give my reasons for rejecting tho assertion 
“ that ail wars lue wrong 

a In the American Ambassador Davies’ remarkable book My Mission to Moscow ho 
declares that these Treason Trials were justified by Iho police in the USSR, and not only 
of Quisling’s intriguing with tho enemies of Moscow, like Yagodn or the Ot’U of tho 
generals, but also in respect of honourable man who wore' tent on securing, by underhand 
moans, tho defeat of Stalin’s policy of tho collectivism of agriculture and obhor sooial 
reforms started in 19^3-1937. Sec, pp. 139-138. 
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in order (o defend their native land from invasion by German, British, 
American, French and Japanese armies ; hut who, it was alleged and I 
think proved, had begun to intrigue with the German Army against the 
new social order of Ihe Soviet Union. The, most important of these 
conspiracies was the Trotsky movement against the policy of building up 
socialism in one noimfcty as impracticable and insisting that the Bolshevik 
Party should abide by wluit was hold to be the Marx- Lon in policy of pro- 
motin'' proletarian revolutions throughout the world. The success of 
the Soviet Government in instituting not only a political but an industrial 
democracy, and thereby enormously increasing the, health, wealth and 
culture of the inhabitants, and the consequent recognition of the USSR as 
a Great Power, discredited t.lio Trotsky movement, which I think was 
finally liquidated by the murder of Trotsky in Mcixco by one, of his own 
followers. To-day, and for some time, there has boon no sign of con- 
spiracies or faked conspiracies within the Soviet Union. The four of 
German invasion and the consequent dominance of the Nazi system of 
racial oppression has made clear to all the bona fide, citizens of the USSR 
the overwhelming desirability of keeping out of world war as long as 
possible, meanwhile devoting their energies to increasing their means of 
livelihood and their defensive power ; whilst the capitalist democracies 
and Axis powers were engaged in mutual mass murder and the, destruction 
of property. When the German attack plunged Russia into war it was 
immediately apparent that the inhabitants of tlio USSR, whether soldiers 
or civilians, men, women and young people, were, so convinced of the, 
benefits yielded to the Socialist Fatherland that they resisted not only 
with reckless courage, hub with considerable skill and ingenuity, the power- 
ful onslaught of the highly mechanised German army hitherto victorious 
conquerors of one country after another. 

There arc, however, features in Soviet Communism which arc cither 
wholly absent in Great Britain, the self-governing Dominions and the 
U.S.A., or are far less virulent and permanent than they seem to be in 
the Soviet Union of to-day. 

The Idolisation of the Leader 

The first of these is the idolisation of one individual as an infallible 
leader who must-tbe reverenced and obeyed and nob criticised . This 
idolisation was seen in the popular elevation of .Lenin, notably after his 
death, to the status of saint or prophet, virtually canonised in the sleeping 
figure in the mausoleum in Moscow’s Red Square, where he was, to all 
intents and purposes, worshipped by the adoring multitude of workers 
and peasants ^ who daily pass before him. After Lenin’s death it was 
agreed that his place could never be filled. Some new personality had to 
be produced for the hundred and sixty million inhabitants of the USSR, 
moat of whom were illiterate, deplorably superstitious and incapable of 
grasping the new philosophy of the Communist Party, Among the leaders 
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of the Communist Party there ensued a tacit understanding that Stalin 
should he “ boosted ” as the supreme loader of the proletariat, the Party 
and the state. His portrait and his bust were accordingly distributed by 
tens of thousands. Rut this idolisation of Stalin lias largely ceased to 
exit4 in the Soviet Union of to-day. in the, village, municipal and union 
ho viols, local heroes are held up for the admiration of and imitation by 
the people ; heroes of the workshop and of the field, heroes of research 
and exploration, ordinary people whose heroism consists not in an isolated 
courageous act under the stress of emotion, but in outstanding continuous 
application of courage and intelligence, initiative and self-discipline. The 
portrait. 1 ) of these heroes and heroines are to be seen everywhere. More- 
over, Ml, aim’s recent step down from the pedestal of the Holy Father of 
the Communist Party to the prosaic position of Prime Minister, elected 
strictly according to the constitutional procedure of a political democracy, 
has, so to speak, secularised his status and made it that of any other Prime 
Minister ultimately dependent on the votes of the people. When Stalin 
disappears from the scene will he have a successor as an idolised figure ? 

I doubt it. Tim very conception of an infallible or a mysteriously inspired 
leader is wholly inconsistent with the Marx-Lenin materialist interpreta- 
tion of history. Lenin would have mocked at his idolised figure in the 
mausoleum iu the Red Square of Moscow. Stalin has never claimed to 
ho more than the duly appointed official of the Communist Party aixd the 
democratically elected member of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

1 [once, 1 believe this infantile disease will die out with the spread of educa- 
tion among the multitude and the practice of the scientific method in all 
branches of human activities. With a more enlightened electorate and 
the emergence of men with specialised talents I foresee that the influence 
now exercised by Stalin will be inherited by a group of prominent members 
of the Communist Party, of its All-Union Congress, qualified to stand for 
the central committee and c \ts subordinate councils. This group who 
happen to become the recognised leaders of the party will grow larger and 
more diversified with the development of new scientific technique in all 
departments of government, alike in Moscow and in its constituent 
republics. 

The Disease of Orthodox 1/ 

Far more repugnant to our western political habits is the absolute 
prohibition within the USSR of any propaganda advocating the return 
to capitalist profit-making or oven to any independent thinking on the 
fundamental social issues about possible new ways of organising men in 
society, new forms of social activity, and new development of the socially 
established code of conduct. It js upon this power to think new thoughts, 
and to formulate even the most unexpected fresh ideas, that the future 
progress of mankind depends. This disease of orthodoxy in a mild ox- 
form is not wholly absent in the capitalist political democracies. No one 
suggests that Switzerland is not a political democracy, and yet, as I have 
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all eacly noted, members of the Society of , Jonhs are not only re-fused citizen- 
ship but tii'c actually biuiislied from their native land, a penalisation which 
has been extended of late years to the members of the Third InU-nsafkmal, 
assuredly a strangely discordant couple to he linked together in tins dock 
of Swiss Courts of Justice accused of the propaganda of living philosophy 
incompatible with the public safety. Likewise the U.S.A., in some of 
the constituent States, through the device of Primaries, has excluded the, 
Communist Party, and to-day even the Socialist Party, from selecting 
the candidates for election to the legislature of those states ; while in one 
or two states being a member of the Communist Party is punished by 
penal servitude. In Oklahoma City, we are told in the New York N/ilion, 
December 28, 1940, “ mere membership in the Communist Party is 
regarded as a crime punishable by imprisonment for ton years and a lino 
of 5000 dollars. This vindictive, sentence was passed on Kobe ft Wood, 
state secretary of the Party, in October, and has now been repeated in the 
case of Alan Shaw, twenty-two-ycar-old secretary of the Oklahoma City 
Local, In neither case was any overt act charged. Loth men were con- 
victed of violating the state criminal syndicalism law on evidence con- 
sisting of selected passages from the works of Marx, Lenin ami Stalin. 
Since the ideas put forward in those hooks wore those of Communist 
leaders, it was charged, they must also he subscribed to by the accused. ...” 

Whenever a' country is threatened with foreign invasion or revolu- 
tionary upheaval, the suppression, of sects advocating disobedience to the 
law, sabotage or giving information, to the- enemy is a necessary use of 
force oti the part of a government, however democratically representative 
of the majority of the inhabitants it may be. Have we not imprisoned 
two M.P.s and a distinguished ex-Cabinet Minister, and some thousand 
other fellow citizens ? Have wo not interned thousands of well-cond noted 
and even distinguished foreigners because the y wero suspected of a like 
antagonism to our existing social order ? Have we not blamed the, toler- 
ance of Norway, the Netherlands and Belgium towards what is termed 
Pifth Column activities, i.e. propaganda by its own citizens of the Nazi 
system as an alternative to their own type of government '( 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there should have been intolerance, 
on the part of the Soviet Government, towards free thought and expres- 
sion, by word and by writ, of antagonism, to its home and foreign policy. 
How does this intolerance differ iu character from the intolerance mani- 
fested in Great Britain ? As we have already described (p. xxvii), free 
ertticism, however hostile it may be, is permitted, even encouraged, in the 
USoR, of the director^ of all forms of enterprise, by the, workers employed, 
or by the consumers of the commodities or services ooneerneil. In Great 
Britain no such detailed and personal criticism by the workers employed, 
or by the consumers of commodities and services concerned, is tolerated 
by capitalist X-itofit-makers when they close down works or charge mono- 
poly prices, or even if they go bankrupt through inefficiency or fraudulent 
practice. Moreover, when anxious to encourage historical research, the 
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(Soviet Government in singularly open-minded and lias just published a. 
translation of the complete works of Ricardo into Russian, which is exactly 
as if the British Government were to issue from the Stationery Office a 
translation into Itinglish of the complete works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

There is, however, a typo of suppression of free thought by word and 
by writ that is absent from capitalist democracies but is indisputably 
present in i lie UiSMR. No criticism of the living philosophy of the Com- 
munist Party is permitted in the Soviet Union. It would, for instance, 
be impossible to issue a stream of pamphlets against Soviet Communism 
and in favour of the capitalist system, such as the Fabian Tracts for 
Socialists, or the works of Cr. D. Ii. Cole and Harold Laski, criticising 
oh pifalism and suggesting various forms of socialist organisation ; it would 
be still more impossible to publish a condemnation of Soviet Communism 
such as the Webbs’ The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation. Nor would there 
be permitted m the USSR newspapers and periodicals as favourable to 
profit-making capitalism as the Daily Herald, the weekly Tribune or the 
men Lilly Left Book News (leave alone the Labour Monthly) are to the 
various types of socialism. I venture to prophesy that this form of 
intolerance- —which we term the disease of orthodoxy — will prove, to be 
merely the growing pains of a new social order which has struggled into 
existence in a hostile world. I may note, in passing, that owing to the 
increasing urgency of war, our Home (Secretary has banned, for the last 
fourteen months, one daily paper— the Daily Worker — and has threatened 
another— the Daily Mirror — with a like fate. 1 see no reason to doubt 
that with the increased prosperity of the Soviet Union, at peace with the 
world, the Communist Party of the USSR, whose living philosophy depends 
for its realisation on the scientific method, will gradually lift the bar to 
free discussion bn the press about rival conceptions of political and eco- 
nomic, systems, if only to increase the prestige of the new civilisation among 
the intelligentsia of other countries, and, he it added, to gratify the passion 
for discussion, day in and day out, of every conceivable issue, practical 
and theoretical, which distinguishes the Russian Slav, the majority race 
of the USSR. 


The Comintern or Third International 

At first sight the, least important, hut in many ways the most injurious 
feature of the internal structure of the Soviet Union, exciting the enmity 
of the British and other Capitalist .Democracies, are the highly organised 
Communist Parties whose policy is dominated by the Comintern in 
Moscow, presided over by Dimitrov, the '‘Bulgarian socialist rendered 
famous by his courageous and successful defence, during the celebrated 
Berlin trial springing out of the burning of the Reichstag in 3933, These 
Communist Parties within the territories of the Allied Governments} have 
pursued what has been termed a “ contortionist ” 1 policy, in order to 

1 Bon the angry pamphlet issued by fclio Labour Party Publication Department, 
Transport Houso, April 1940 : Slatin' s Men — “About Turn”, A more elaborate and 
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serve the national hifeTcatR, not of their own country, but oi flic UBMR. 
f n the first stupes of the Allies’ war with Germany, (luring the period of 
the Gorman Soviet Pact of J 939, they denounced the warm: mi “ imperialist 
war, wholly in the interest of the ruling capitalist and landlord classes ol 
Great Britain, intent on safeguarding and extending the British Umpire 
with its dominion over the coloured races ol Africa ami Asia. But 
directly Hitler’s German army marched, without warning, into (he UBBli, 
they suddenly turned round and started a campaign for an all-out war 
against Hitler’s barbarous Nazi armed forces. How far Premier iSt.nl in 
and his colleagues in the Bovnarkom and the. Presidium approve of the 
continued existence of the Third International is unknown. In the two 
years after Lenin’s death, Stalin successfully advocated the policy ol 
building up a multiform democracy which would eliminate the capitalist 
and the landlord within the vast, territory of the USSR ; and lie denounced 
Trotsky’s alternative of organising, in other countries, violent revolutions 
against the capitalist system. Hence the, foreign policy of the Soviet 
Government has been, throughout the. leadership ol Stalin, in favour ol 
peace, if possible enforced by the. League of Nations, and if that broke 
down, secured by treaties of non-aggression between the Soviet Union arid 
'all other sovereign states, without attempting to interfere, with the internal 
organisation of each other’s countries. Persistent rumour suggests that 
lie would like to see the Comintern disappear, hut, owing to its foundation 
by Lenin during the first glorious days of the revolution of 1917, he is 
not prepared to suppress it. 1 

There is however another explanation for the continued existence of 
a British branch of the Comintern or -Third International, and the ('.un- 
documented denunciation oi thin nnddon twist-round of tho Communist Parly, Jutui 22, 
1941, is Victor GrOlJancz’s n,bio book, finma and Ourselves. It is noinbln iiml. noithor one 
not tho other mentions tho fact that, the Communist Party is by Us con-ditulUm dupondi'nl, 
for its policy on tile Comintern at Moscow ; if that conned to exist, the liUlo group of 
able man presided over by tho distinguished sciential. Professor •). B. S, I blit hum and tho 
honest and able labour loader Harry PoUitt, as general soorofcary, could become monitors 
of tho local Labour Parties or of tho Fabian Society, and take an active part in tho organm- 
tion of a united Labour and Socialist Party. 

1 Wo aro told in tho most authoritative history of tho Communist lhuty --Outline 
History of the Communist I’urti/ of the flovict Union, 2 vois., by N. Popov- -that (op, 01- 
62) “ The First, Constituent, Congress of tho Communist International whs hold at the 
beginning of March 1919. It was attended by dologatas from Russia, tho 1 fkraino, 
Poland, Latvia, Germany, the United States, Norway, Hungary, Switzerland, Finland, 
Britain and otlior countries. Tho central question at the Congress was that of bourgeois 
democracy and proletarian dictatorship, tho report On this question being matlo by Lanin, 
In his introductory speoeh at the opening of the Congress, Lenin said ; ' ft is only uwioh- 
s,a,ry to find that practical form which will enable tho proletariat to realise its domination. 
Such a form is the Soviet system with the proletarian dictatorship. , , ” In Lenin’s 

book Rtale.aiul Revolution wo are told tho purpose oi the Comiulorn — “ * This victory oE 
the world proletarian revolution calls for tho greatest confidence, tho closest fraternal 
nnhmjand the greatest possible unity of revolutionary action on tho part of tho working 
class in progressive countries. Those conditions cannot ha achieved unless a dolortnhtod 
rupture is made on matters of principle, and a xulhlnaa struggle is waged against tho 
bourgeois distortion of socialism which has gainod tho upper hand among thp loaders oi 
the official Social Democratic and Socialist parties 1 ” (p. 03). 
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tinned clash of this organisation with the Labour and Socialist Parties 
within the capitalist democracies in which the blame is on the other side. 
From the very outset of the Bolshevik revolution in the autumn of 1917, 
the International Federation of Labour and Socialist Parties (known in 
former years as the Second International) lias actually accepted, as 
representing the Russian people, throe hardened counter-revolutionaries, 
wlm opposed Lenin and the revolution of 1917, and since then have con- 
tinued to intrigue against the Soviet Government. It is also a regrettable 
fact that the International Federation of Trade Unions, representing the 
Trade Union inovemeut of the capitalist democracies, has refused to 
accept, as members, representatives of the All-Union Central Committee 
of Trade Unions (A1JCCTU) with its twenty-three million members. It is 
an odd fact that it is only the International Cooperative Alliance which 
has from the first to last accepted representatives of the Central Board of 
the Oenti'osoyus with its thirty-seven million members. 1 Let us hope 
that Hir Walter Citrine by his wise recognition, on terms of equality and 
warm friendship, of the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade 
Unions of the URSR, will remedy this disastrous situation within the 
trade union world and that henceforth the Red trade unions will be repre- 
sented by Russian trade unionists in the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. If so, we may hope that the International Federation of 
Labour and Socialist Parties will follow suit and that the Third Inter- 
national and Second International will be thus merged in one organisation 
aiming at a now social order within their own countries as well as per- 
manent peace among all the, nations of the world. 

Britain and Russia : Social Reconstruction at Home 

One more question. Why have I exhausted the dwindling strength 
of an Over- Eighty in arguing that Stalin is not a dictator, whose word is 
law, like Hitler is, and Mussolini tried to be ; that the USSR is not only a 
fully fledged political democracy, but also an industrial democracy, with 
a powerful trade union and consumers’ cooperative movement, with a 
newly invented type of associations of owner-producers in the collective 
farms and industrial cooperatives, all alike under the control of the central 
and local government of a representative democracy, without distinction 
of sex, class or race I And finally, that through planned production for 
community consumption, and the elimination of the profit-making motive, 
the Soviet Union lias, in the short space of twenty years, increased the 

1 This “ odd fact ” is explained by tho similarity in constitution and activities of tho 
Ounsuiuom’ Cooperative Movement in the Soviet Union and in capitalist countries ; 
whoions 1 hoto in a striking difference (aa will be understood by readers of tire foregoing 
pages) between the constitution and activities of the Trade Union Movement within 
Oapilftlist Democracies, compared to tho multiform democracy of tho Soviet Union. 
This disparity of aim is oven more true in tho case of the Labour and Socialist Parties 
in capitalist countries, compared with tho aotivilios of tho Communist Party in tiro USSR, 
with its planned, production for community consumption as the accepted economic 
structure, 
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opportunity for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness for the vast 
mapnity of its near two liundved million inhabit nuts, sea tiered over one- 
sixth of the earth’s surface l 

1 started this task with the approval and help of ray life partner (also 
an Over Eighty) because wc thought it desirable that all those who are 
sincere in their avowed intention of clouting a new .social order within 
their own country, designed to eliminate the poverty in the midst, of plonl y, 
charm te fistic of the wealthiest and the most powerful of the capitalist 
democracies- -Ihe United Kingdom and the United States of America - 
should study the internal organisation of the USSR so as to avoid its 
mistakes and learn from its successful cxporimonls. Owing to (1 real, 
Britain’s unified and stabilised population and unwritten constitution 
which permits every possible alteration, the establishment of this now 
social order need not involve a violent upheaval against a despotic and 
corrupt government, as it dicl in tsarist Russia. Thus I, lie British people 
will he aide to avoid the crudities and cruelties inherent in a midden and 
violent revolution, rendered more ruthless by the intervention of foreign 
powers in favour of the old tsarist regime. On the other hand, iu order 
to carry out this social reconstruction, without undue delay, ii, will he 
desirable to study the bolder experiments practicable in the UMMR owing 
to the fact that the revolutionary government swept away Hie remnants 
of the old social order and therefore had a clear field for experiments, 
deliberately devised,’ to carry out their now living philosophy of scientific 
humanism. We may discover that many of the newly formed institutions 
are not contrary to the living philosophy of flic Christian religion which 
the political leaders of the capitalist democracies assure us is the foundation- 
stone of our own civilisation, but are actually more in accordance with 
the precept of “ love thy neighbour as thyself ” than the root impulse of 
profit-making enterprise, “ each man for himself and devil take the hind- 
most 

Cooperation for a New World Order 

But this peaceful establishment of an equitable humane social order 
lias ceased to be the main purpose of this essay. The vital issues con- 
fronting the British people are, first to win the war and then to win a 
permanent peace. It is obvious that the heroic resistance, over a battle- 
front of 1500 miles, put up not only by the Red Army and Air Force, 
followed by a successful offensive, but also by civilians, men, women and 
children, la helping us to win the war in a shorter time than was practicable 
before Great Britain’s all-out alliance with the USSR. What seems crystal 
elear, even if we beat Germany to her knees and occupy her territory and 
emancipate the conquered peoples, we shall not secure a permanent peace 
without the whole-hearted consent of the USSR. In order to obtain this 
cooperation in setting up a new League of Rations for the prevention of 
regression, we must treat the government and people of Soviet Russia 
as equals, without any reserve arising from the deep-seated antagonism 
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ol our ruling class to the internal organisation of the socialist fatherland. 
For if- is difficult to deny that during the period between the two world 
wars the ruling class of Great Britain was hostile to the continuance of 
Soviet Communism, even within the laird of its birth. In the remarkable 
hook Ambassador Dodds' Diary — published after his death — there is 
documentary evidence, that the governments of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. were, through their diplomatic representatives, official and 
unofficial, trying to turn Hitler’s aggressive “ intuitions ” away from their 
sen-bound frontiers towards the common enemy of Hitler’s Germany and 
the capitalist democracies of the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth 
of Nat, ions — the Soviet Union. This would mean that Germany would 
have secured the enormous resources of oil, minerals and foodstuffs in the 
Ukraine and the Caucasus, and might have been able to defeat the superior 
man-power of the TJSSK with its one hundred and eighty million 
inhabitants. 

To-day the scene lias changed. Our great Prime Minister Churchill 
has secured national, unity by the reorganisation of his Cabinet on the 
basis of close collaboration with the Soviet Union in decisively beating 
1.1 itler’s army in the west, recapturing the Baltic Provinces, with a possible 
joint occupation of Berlin by the Allied armies. When this has been 
accomplished the four Great Powers — the United States of America, 
Grout Britain, the Soviet Union and the heroic Chinese represented by 
Kai-shelc —can render J apan powerless by bombing her cities and munition 
factories from the Siberian airfields and invading with armed forces 
Manchuria, and thus collaborating in throwing Japanese armies out of 
China. 

This new outlook entails abandoning the hostile attitude of some 
sections of our ruling class towards the internal structure of the new social 
order established in the USSR. For if wo fail to treat her on terms of 
equality as a democratic and freedom-loving people, how can we win the 
war against Hitler’s barbaric hordes intent on world domination, and 
reconstruct on. a democratic basis the devastated states of Denmark and 
Norway, of the Netherlands and Belgium, of Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, and above all, of the downcast and humiliated inhabitants of 
the great historic Republic of France. The recent treacherous assault 
of Japan ori the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
the preliminary victories of the Japanese air force, in Malaya, the Philip- 
pines and the Dutch East Indies, is another instance of the urgent need 
of an all-out cooperation with the USSR, with our other ally China, against 
the barbarous Axis Powers, Whether we like it or not, it seems that, 
owing to the closeness, of her lengthy frontiers, in the west and in the 
east, to Germany and Japan, the Soviet Union will become the paramount 
military Power in winning complete victory for the Allies. “ The whole 
civilised world ”, said the late British Ambassador to Moscow— -Sir Stafford 
Oripps— in his farewell message to the Soviet people, “ proclaims your 
victories, and we, your allies, are proud to count ourselves as such. But 
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tlio end is not yet. The power of tly* Nazis is. shaken but not broken. . . . 
When victory comes, of which we aio so confident, our Uvo mil ions will 
have the privilege of leading the peoples ol‘ Europe towards ;i ei vilisittion 
of sanity and cooperation. Together wo must nuuch forward lo dial, 
viotoiy. Together wo must work anil plan to tiring about tlio happier 
life which their suite rings and their patience have earned for (he masses 
of humanity. . . 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

' By con.slil, ilium wu moun, whenever wo fijioak with propriety and 
oxiictuosH, dial assemblage of lawn, institutions and customs, derived 
from certain fixed jumciples of mason . . . that compose the goncrai 
Hystem according to which the community lias agreed to ho governed.” 

iluwiY Hr, John, first Visoount Bolingbroko, 

Dmset Cation oti Fatties, 1733, p. 108 


CHAPTER I 

TUB CONSTITUTION AS A WHOLE 

i 

Tiie constitution of the Soviet Union differs, we think, from any adopted 
elsewhere during the past couple of centuries, in not having been the ! 
outcome of deliberate and usually prolonged study by political philo- 
sophers and jurists. At no time was there anything in the nature of 
deliberation by a constituent assembly. There was no formulated outline 
' or plan cither of the constitution as a whole, or of the relation between' 
its several ports. Even its most prominent feature— -the broad base of 
innumerable local elected councils universally known as soviets — was 
adopted, as we shall describe in the following chapter, without this having 
been thought of as the permanent base of a stable government eighteen 
months before, it is, in fact, one of the difficulties of intelligibly describing 
this continuously evolving constitution that, whilst it is nowhere given 
as a whole, in any statute or official document, no part of it can be properly 
understood without having in mind all the rost. Thus, in the Soviet 
Union, what the western jurist is tempted to regard as the constitutional 
structure, namely, the pyramid of soviets, is plainly only a fragment of 
it, and, as some may say, not the most important fragment. Whether 
by statutory enactment or by accepted practice, the constitution of the 
USSR provides for the active participation of the people in the work of 
government in more than one way. It is therefore not only man as a 
citizen who is represented. Ho acts and votes separately in liis capacity 
as a producer, Yet again, as a consumer, he also acts and votes sepa- 
rately. And, so far as concerns the millions who are members of the 
exclusive and highly disciplined Order of Companionship styled the 
Communist Party, which undertakes the vocation of public leadership, 
wo find these citizens acting and voting also in a fourth capacity, which 
may be thought to be tlio most influential of all. Thus, in dealing with 
the structure of the USSR, wo must cast off, wholly and permanently, 
the obsolete idea that the constitution of a nation is to he looked for 
exclusively in some legislative enactment, or other authoritative doou- 

i 
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meut. We know now that in no nation, not even in (lie Uniled Stales, 
is the whole constitution to he found in any document , just as in no 
nation, not oven in the United Kingdom, is the constitution wholly 
unwritten. Whether or not we choose to s.iy, with bVuimand Lassalle, 
that “ th(' real constitution ” of any country is nothing more, than “ the 
actual relationships of power”, we must, at any rate, always include, as 
part of the working constitution, everything that operates as such. More- 
over, m the USER, we must accept, once for all, the fact that no destine 
tion is made between the exercise of power that elsewhere would be called 
legislation, and that which would ho deemed executive action or adminis- 
tration. Every organ of administration in. the USSR is capable ol 
legislative and of executive action. Every one of them is free to act, 
within its own area and for alL who find themselves within that area, very 
much as thinks fit, ho long as it does not actually contravene any ad ion 
or decision by a superior authority. But, equally, every one of them can 
be peremptorily restrained, and may have its action vetoed and cancelled, 
by any organ occupying a superior place in the hierarchy. 

Gan we venture on a brief .summary of this elusive constitution before 
embarking on the description of its various parts '( Such a sketch, whilst 
possibly suggesting more, questions than it answers, may help the reader 
to understand the necessarily detailed pages that are to follow. A s we. 
see it, the government centred in the Moscow Kremlin is 1 1 to apex of 
half a dozen pyramidal structures covering the, whole of the USSR, each 
of them based, according to a common pattern, upon a vast number of 
relatively small meetings of associated citizens foe almost continuous 
discussion, and for the periodical direct election of primary representative 
councils. Each of these structures rises tier after tier, through successive 
stages of councils, governing ever-widening areas and constituted by 
indirect election, up to a group which is supreme for eaeli particular muss. 
These half a dozen culminating groups, in different combinations, and by 
more or less formal joint consultations, constitute the source of all govern- 
mental authority, whether legislative or executive. 

What are these half a dozen pyramidal structures ? There is first tho 
hierarchy 1 * * * * * * qf soviets, from those of the village and the city, through tho 
district (rayon) and province (oblast) and constituent republic con grosses 
or conferences, up to the All-Union Congress of Soviets of the USSR, with 

1 Cm 1 use oi the tcira "hieriuchy” must not bo iMnundoratood. Wo doilbt tho 
earliest usage, many centuries ago, was to employ this word with a theological implication, 
relating to the “heavenly host ” ; or to this or that form of church establishment or 
priestly order. In English usage tho term long ago came to he applied to non- theological 

organisations, but often with an implication of formation and control from the top. Tho 

use of the tern in niodorn logic, or in contemporary science, now implies no necessary 

ascendancy or pre-eminence, any more than any theological reference, but merely “ a, 

body of persona or things ranked in grades, orders or classes, one above another ” ; or 

• a system or scrips of terms of successive rank (as classes, orders, genera, species, elo.) 

T 8 .l* 1 v^sh^atian ” {Neia English, Dictionary). It is in this purely neutral sense of 

classification, implying neither diofcatorship nor popular election, that we use tho term 
* in this book. 
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its Central Executive Committee (TSIK) and its Council of People’s 
Commissars (Rovnarkom). [n this hierarchy of soviets it is the citizen as 
such who is represented. But all citizens are assumed to be also pro- 
ducers by hand or by brain, or the noil-able-bodied dependants thereof. 
A largo and rapidly increasing proportion of them are actually wage or 
salary earners and members of their trade unions. All the producers 
thus paid are represented in the trade union hierarchy, equally based on 
innumerable small local workshop or office meetings of the members of 
each of the trade unions — now 154 in number — electing representative 
councils which rise, tier upon tier, up to separate central bodies for each 
of the several unions, and, yet further, to a supreme common assembly,- 
Idle All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, acting for the whole aggregate 
of wage or salary recipients engaged in production or distribution of goods 
or services, by hand or by brain. 

There are, however, other producers who are not remunerated by wages 
or salaries but arc themselves owners, wholly or in part, individually or 
jointly, of the instruments with which they work, and of the product of 
their labour. Of these owner-producers, as such excluded from the trade 
unions, there are now several classes, among which two stand out as the 
principal. These two classes, numbering together more than half the 
active producers in the USSR, may he thought to be developing con- 
stitutionally into massive pyramidal structures parallel with those of the 
trade unions and the soviets, and formed on a similar pattern. Thus, 
there are the millions of busbar workers, joined in artels, now constituted 
as industrial cooperative societies of owner-producers (inoops) which elect 
their own tiers of councils for districts and provinces, culminating in a 
central delegate body at Moscow. Thore are equally hire millions of 
members of collective farms (kolkhosi, as distinguished from state farms 
or sovkhoai), the federal constitution of which is still only in germ, 
although it is already more developed in other instances, notably in the 
corresponding organisation of professional hshermon. 

All these producers, whether they work for wages or salary, or as 
partners sharing a joint product, have, however, in common, not only 
their citizenship, acting through the hierarchy of soviets, together with 
their function of production, organised partly in the hierarchy of trade 
unions, and partly in the several hierarchies of associations of owner- 
producers, but also a separate and quite distinct interest as consumers. 
Accordingly practically the whole of them —in 1935 fifty millions of adults 
— are united iu the 45,000 country consumers’ cooperative societies in. 
each of which the membership elects its own board of management, whilst 
the societies are all united in district and provincial and republic associa- 
tions, formed on substantially the common pattern of indirect election, 
and culminating in the Central Board of Controsoyus, specifically repre- 
senting the whole body of consumers throughout the USSR. 

Finally, there is the remarkable Companionship or Order, termed the 
Communist Party, whose three million adult members and candidates, 
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supported by its still larger junior organisations of Little Octobrists, 
Pioneers and Comsomols, arc not abstracted from the several masses of 
citizen producers and consumers, but, on the contrary, whilst remaining 
citizens, assume the function and the duty, not merely, in so far as they 
arc elected or appointed to office, of serving the community ns its principal 
administrators, hub also, in working at the bench or in the mine, of 
continuously educating, inspiring, guiding and leading the whole people 
among whom they live and work. It is interesting to find the internal 
organisation of this Companionship or Order following the common 
pattern running through all the rest of the constitution, with its bane in 
the members’ meetings' of the 130,000 primary organs, and its tier upon 
tier of district and provincial and republic councils formed by indirect 
election, up to the supreme All-Union Congress of the Party, electing its 
Central Committee, which acts through its Politburoau, and its Org- 
bureau, and the extensive secretariat that it appoints. 

What are not publicly formulated are the arrangements for the con- 
stantly shifting consultations and conferences which are perpetually 
taking place, not only, at each tier, between the intermediate councils 
and officials, but also between the several supreme, bodies centred in 
Moscow and among their prominent leaders . 1 it is from those consulta- 
tions and conferences that emanate the. streams of orders and “ directives ” 
required for the government of so vast a country. The. power needed for 
administration may be generated in the innumerable mootings of doctors, 
producers, consumers and members of the Communist Party, which every- 
where form the base of the constitutional structure. It is transmitted 
through the tiers of councils as by a mighty conducting cable, working, 
as it passes, the machinery of government in village and city, district 
(rayon) and province (oblast) and republic. It is this conception of an 
upward stream of continuously generated power, through multiform mass 
organisation, to be transformed at the apex into a downward stream of 
authoritative laws and decrees and “ directives ”, that is indicated by 
its inventors by the term “ democratic centralism ”, 

Jf we had to name the principal distinguishing feature in this com- 
plicated constitution, unlike any other known to political science, we 
should -say its all-pervading multiformity. This was more, than once 
claimed by Lenin as one of the principal merits of Soviet Communism. 
The very multiformity of the soviet administration, he said , 11 is a guarantee 
of vitality : it is a pledge that the common and single aim will be success- 
fully fulfilled. The more varied, the better and the richer be the common 

1 Does not a similar “ blind spot.” exist, in the visions of other constitutions given 
by the political scientists ? It is never easy to evaluate, in one generation alter another, 
the transient mouldings of the constitutional structure roprosentod by the constantly 
shifting private consultations betwuun different) ministers, diftoront deportments and 
different administrative officials ; not only with each other, but also with the Bank of 
England and the powerful associations of capitalist employers, representing, as they 
claim, ail industry and commerce ; and, even if only formally, with the loaders of the 

Trade Union and Cooperative Movements. 
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experience, the truer iind swifter will be the achievements of socialism, 
tho easier will lie the practical work, and only practical work wilt be able 
to evolve the best methods and means of struggle.” 1 

What is tho cause or the explanation of this multiformity ? The 
answer is that the working constitution of the USSR 1ms necessarily to 
cover a much greater proportion of human life than that of any capitalist 
state, where so much is left to competitive profit-making. This all- 
inclusivoncss was indicated in the “ Declaration of the Rights of tho 
Labouring and Exploited Peoples ”, drafted hy Lenin himself,? with which 
(Re Fundamental Law of July 10, 1918, opened. This declaration 
announced that — 

“ 1. Russia is declared a republic of soviets of workers, soldiers and 
peasants’ deputies. All central and local authority is vested in those 
soviets. 

“ 2. The Russian Soviet/ Republic is established oti the basis of a free 
union of free nations, as a federation of national soviet republics. 

“3. Within the. fundamental aim of suppressing all exploitation of 
man by man, of abolishing for ever tho division of society into classes, of 
ruthlessly suppressing all exploiters, of bringing about the socialist 
organisation of society and the triumph of socialism in all countries, the 
Third All-Russian Congress of Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants’ 
deputies further decrees : 

“ (a) In order to establish the socialisation of land, private ownership 
of land is abolished ; all land is declared national property and is handed 
over to the labouring masses, without compensation, on the basis of an 
equitable division giving the right of use only. 

“ (b) All forests, underground mineral wealth, and waters of national 
importance, all live-stock and appurtenances, together with all model 
farms and agricultural enterprises, are proclaimed national property. 

“ (c) As the first step towards the complete transfer of factories, works, 
shops, mines, railways and other moans of production and of transport 
to the ownership of the workers’ and peasants’ Soviet Republic, and in 
order to ensure the supremacy of the labouring masses over the exploiters, 
the Congress ratifies the soviet law on workers’ control of industry, and 
that on the Supreme Economic Council ” 3 

I Quoted in Slivernik’s speech in The Ninth Trade Union. Congi&ss, Moscow, 1933, 
p. 3. 

- Lenin doubtless had in mind, in emphasising collectivism, tho “ I)eclnratiou o£ tho 
Rights of Man and of the Citizen ” adopted by the French National Assembly in 1789, 
with its emphasis on individualism. 

II Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Bntsoll, New York,* 1929, p, 81. It was 1 given in 
Molotov’s speech to tho Central Executive Committee (TSf K) on January 23, 1933, as 
reported in Moscow VciiU/ News, • January 29, 1933. Molotov expressly said that this 
Declaration of 1018 was “ written by tho hand of Lenin ”. A French translation of this 
“ Declaration of tho Rights of the Toiling and Exploited Pooplo, ratified by tho Third 
National Congress of Soviets ”, will he found in Hue Legislation eonmumislc, by Raoul 
Labry, Paris, 1920, 
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The second document of I h is laud, formally adopted by the (kill ml 
Executive Committee of the newly formed Union of Moviot MociuIihI, 
.Republics m 1923, is more lengthy and may be road in the Appendix at 
the end of Part L. It was addressed, doubtless in recollection of the 
American Declaration of Independence, “ to all governments and all 
peoples of the earth". Its purpose was to anmmmr (o the world the 
Ibimntion of the new federal state. “ Prom the first moment of lliei-r 
existence ”, runs this grandiloquent amiounccnu'ut, “ the soviet republics 
were united by the bonds of close cooperation and niuluul iwisistunei', 
which subsequently assumed the form of treaties of alliance. Tin* power 
of the workers and peasants united (hem into a single unit, with common 
needs, in their struggle against the attacks of foreign eapitalisl stales, 
and against the internal counter-revolutionary attacks on the soviet form 
of society. The solidarity of the labouring masses united them in their 
common, task of establishing fraternal cooperation between the liberated 
peoples. Together they emerged from the. victorious proletarian revolu- 
tion, having overthrown the power of their landowners and cupiUImtst, 
Together they passed through the dire experiences of intervention and, 
blockade, and emerged triumphant. Together they stn rted the enormous 
task of restoring the national economy, on the basis of the new economic, 
structure of society, after it had passed through unprecedented ealainil ies. 

“Whilst rendering to one another constant fraternal assistance with 
all their strength and resources, they nevertheless for a long time remained 
separate states only united by treaties of alliance. 

“ The further development of their mutual relations and the, require- 
ments of the international position have now led them to combine into 
one united state.” 

In. the following chapters wo seek to describe all the various parts of 
this constitution as they have grown, during the past eighteen years, into 
the organic structure of the hundred ami seventy millions of people 
inhabiting the largest continuous geographical area in the world, com- 
prising one-sixth of the entire land-surface of the globed 

1 It ia tho invariable custom in tlie US 8 R to doaoribo its area an one-, sixth of the 
land-aurface of the earth. In I, lie League of Nations Statistical Ytmbook till) aroa of tho 
USSR ia given ns 21,170,000 kilometres (of which 6,990,000 lulomntroH are in Europe), 
The earth’s land-surface is thoro givon as 132,520,000 kilometres, of which the uasit 
forms, accordingly, 15-981 per cent, or somewhat has than one-sixth (18,060 por rent), 
tat much -more than one-seventh (14-285 per cent). Wo do not know whether all tlw 
soviet islands in tho Arctic Ocean are included in tho Louguo of Nations Slalisticul 1 'em hank 
estimate- 
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MAN AH A CITIZEN 

In Lliia cluiptcr we deal with, the pari of the constitution of the URF5R, 
file pyramid of .soviets, which was enacted as the “ fundamental law ” of 
the new state, and has therefore been accepted by many commentators 
as if it were the whole of the constitution. How mistaken is this view, 
and to what serious errors in interpretation it leads, will appear in the 
following chapters. 

The Origin oj the Soviet System 

“ The soviet system ”, it has been well said, " was one of those 
innumerable creations of the human mind which seem to owe their existence 
to a fortunate historical accident. It has survived because if proved to 
be peculiarly well adapted to become the organ of that dictatorship of 
the workers which lies at the foundation of communist theory and 
practice.” 1 

By the word soviet, which originally meant any kind of council, is 
now understood a council of delegates or deputies chosen by the worker's 
employed in the several factories and other establishments in an industrial 
city or district ; or by the soldiers in the' various units of an army ; or 
by the peasants of a village or agricultural district or community ; or by 
any combination of those constituent groups. Its most obvious difference 
from other political entities is that if avowedly excludes the representation 
of the capitalist employers, landowners, shop-keepers, and persons of no 
occupation, even if those are of the same tribe, race or nationality, or are 
resident within the area concerned. Soviets of this nature were spon- 
taneously created in May and June of 1905 at Ivanovo- Voznesensk and 
Kostroma to conduct strikes of textile workers. 2 They seem to have 
been invented oil the spur of tlio moment, owing particularly to the absence 
of any independent and trusted trade union. These working-class organs 
did nob confine themselves to the strikes, and assumed some of the func- 
tions of the decrepit local government. It was, however, the soviet formed 
in Sfc. Petersburg in October 1905 that gave a lead to the rest of Russia, 
At its first meeting, on October 13, 1905, “ it was only partly representa- 

1 How She Roviets Work, by H. N. Tirailaford, New York, 1927, p. 57. This admirable, 
unpretentious liLblo bonk, togothoi with its predecessor The Russian Workers’ Mepublia, 
Now York, 1020, by the same author — though more complete and erudite volumes are 
now available — still afford, in brief, the host pictures known to us of the life of the USSR.- 

8 “It was the greatest strike ever witnessed in Russia. . . . Thus it, was that the 
first soviet of workers’ delegates in Russia was formed between May lfi and 18, 1005. 
Cor the first time the workeis came forward as a class for themselves, and no longer 
under the influence of the ‘ democrats ’ as they had boon from the time of Gapon ” (Brief 
Bistort/ of liumia, by Mb N. Pokrovsky, translated by D. S. Musky, London, 1934, vol, ii. 
pp. 153454, 189490). 
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tivc, consisting as it did of flio factories from only the Nevsky district. A 
proclaim'd ion was issued in its name which, said : Wo propose that every 
factory and every trade should elect a delegate for every hundred workers. 
The delegates of each factory shall form the factory committee. The 
delegates of ail the factories shall form the General Workers’ Commit, fee 
of St. Petersburg.” 1 In the course of the next two months similar soviets 
sprung into being in a score of other 11 ussiau cities, from Roval to Baku, 
hut their prompt suppression allowed no opportunity for any national 
congress of soviets to be convened. 

the summary suppression of the soviets of 1905 did not prevent their 
remaining in the. minds of the Russian workers. When, in February 
1917, the tsarist regime fell, almost of its own rottenness, the workers in 
the Pctrograd factories at once spontaneously formed a soviet, which 
did not concern itself specially with any strike, but discussed and voted 
on all matters of public interest. This example was quickly followed by 
the workers of Moscow and those of many other ind ustrial cities, Presently 
the Pctrograd soviet invited all the other city soviets to send delegates 
to constitute a congress of soviets, which appointed a standing com- 
mittee to sit and act between one congress meeting and another. Here, 
it would seem, might be the basis for a workers’ government of the. whole 
state. But it does not appear that this was immediately recognised as a 
possible development of what had been originally mere strike committees. 
The Bolshevik Party was nominally still working for the Party programme 
of 1903, which had never been revised, and which, whilst emphasising the 
full collectivism of its economic aide, contemplated, on the political side, 
the substitution, for the tsarist autocracy, of nothing more novel than an 
extremely democratic parliamentary assembly. 2 Lenin, it is true, at once 
recognised the importance of the novel form of “ soviets of workers’ 
deputios ” of 1905, in which he saw “ new organs of people’s power 
At 'the Fourth Congress of the Russian Social Democratic Party, in April 
1900, a resolution was adopted explaining that the Soviets, in the process 
of struggle, became transformed from “ pure strike organisations into 
organisations of general revolutionary struggle ”, and represented tho 
“ embryo of revolutionary power ”, dependent for “ their strength and 
significance entirely upon the strength and success of the uprising ” 

1 Brief History of B ussia, vol. ii. p. 1 60, Details will bo found in tho it UHHian woi k On 
the Histouj of Soviets of Workers' Deputies in 190!>, by 1\ Gorin, second edn., Moscow, 1930. 

See also, lor further details, From Peter the Great to Lenin, by S. 1’. Turin, 193(3. 

8 This programme asserted that “ the first and immediate task put before itself by 
the Eussian SociaJ Democratic Party is to overthrow the tsarist monarchy, and to vroato 
a democratic republic, whoso constitution would guarantee the following : , 

“ 1. The sovereignty o£ tho people, i.e. the concentration of nil supremo state power 
in the hands of a legislative assembly, consisting Df tho people’s ropmsontativoH, and 
fowling one chamber. 

2. Universal, equal and direct suffrage for all malo and female oitizons, two a by 
ybaa old nr over, at all elections to the legislative assembly and to tho various local 
organs of self-government the secret ballot at elections : the right of every voter to ho 
elected to any representative institution : biennial parliaments : salaries to ho paid to 
the people’s representatives.” 
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They were, in fact, at first regarded, as Lenin expressed it as late as 
November 20, 1 915, merely as “ organs of rebellion” (Works, vol. xviii. 
p. 312). There seems, accordingly, some warrant for the suggestion of an 
acute German historian, that, whilst Lenin had long foreseen the necessity 
of transforming the bourgeois liberal revolution into a socialist revolution, 
and had at once recognised the soviets as the weapon for effecting this 
transformation, it was only in March 1017, on receiving in Switzerland 
the first authentic news of the revolution in Russia , “ that he (Lenin) 
made a fateful discovery. He became convinced that the system of 
Soldiers’ and Workers’ Councils— soviets — was the modern expression of 
the inevitable socialist-democratic revolution. ... In the soviet Lenin 
recognised the existence, in a weak and elementary form, of an entirely 
new type of working-class government which could only he compared 
historically with the Paris Commune of 1871. His study of the soviet 
convinced Lenin that everything which Marx had said in his famous essay 
on the constitutional and political aspects of the Paris Commune applied 
with equal truth to the Russian soviet in 1917.” J 

This is why, from the moment of liis arrival in Pctrograd, Lenin came 
more and more to speak of the soviets, as not only a means of checking 
and controlling the Provisional Government, and not merely as the instru- 
ment for the approaching overthrow of that Government, but even, 
occasionally, as the necessary basis of the new political constitution. It 
seems, however, that, right down to the actual seizure of power in October 
1917, Lenin apparently thought it better that the Bolshevik Party should 
not commit itself definitely against a democratic parliamentary system 
as the political instrument for the administration of the socialist state 
that he intended. 3 This, however, did not prevent the launching of the 
slogan “ All Power to the Soviets 

By October 1917 Lenin had become enthusiastic about the soviets nob 

1 Genchichte des Bdlshevismns, by Arthur Rosenborg, .1932, translated as Uiitort/ of 
Bolshevism, 1934, p. 87. 

In tho third of Ijonin’s “ Loiters from Afar ”, dated March 11/24, 1917, lie disoussed 
the rfllo of soviets as organs, not merely of rebellion, but of proIolaUau democracy, as 
11 the government of tho soviota of workers’ deputies” ( Woi la, vol. ii. of English edition, 
p. 35). In the “Fifth Letlor ” ho summed up that tho noxt stage of the revolution 
must bo tho transfer of tho state power to a new government which “ must be organised 
on the model of the Soviets of Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies " (ibid. p. f!2, and see 
also pp. 99, 123, 128, dated April 1917). 

a It is interesting to notice that, in May 1917, whon Lenin was instructed to prepare 
for printing “ all tho material at the disposal of tlio Central Committee relating to a revision 
of tho Party Programme ” — this material consisting mainly of Lonirt’a own draft of the 
proposed now programme — he left unaltered tho dGinund for a single supremo legislative 
assembly, elocted by universal diroot suffrage and hocret ballot, merely adding propor- 
tional representation and recall by a majority of electors. His changing opinion is 
indicated only by tlio proposal to prefix a declaration assorting that “ all representative 
parliamentary institutions would gradually give place to soviela of the peopile's representa- 
tives (from various classes and professions, or from various localities), functioning both as 
legislative and executive bodies 

(Tho old programme of 1903, and Lenin’s proposed amendments, “ written in May 
1917 ”, will ho found in vol. xx. Mi. i, of the English edition of Lanin’s TFortw, p. 353. 
The revision was not proceeded with until 1919.) 
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merely an an “ organ of rebellion ” or an instrument, of revolution but also 
as '• a step forward in the development of democracy ” ; though the 
terms in which he describes them indicate that he had at that time n very 
inadequate vision of the gigantic edifice of government that was destined 
to be erected on this basis. J finally, when the uprising had practically 
achieved success, and the Second rMl-Knasian Congress ot Soviets was 
deliberating, actually within sound of the guns, it was decided, at his 
instance, by a large majority, that the supremo power should bo vested, 
not in any parliamentary assembly, but in the All-Jiussian Congress ol 
Soviets itself, tn the course of its continuous session of twenty hours the. 
same congress appointed a provisional “workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment ", to bo known as the Soviet of People’s Commissars (Sovnuvlcom), 
to act under the control of the congress and its' control executive com- 
mittee (TSIK) ; adopted Lenin’s thundering declarations as (.6 the 
immediate conclusion of peace ; the transfer of the nationalised land to 
the peasantry in usufruct ; and the election of workers’ committees in all 
industrial establishments ; and incidentally decided that the title of the 
new state should be the Russian Soviet Republic. 2 

During the next few months the Sovnarkom of People's Commissars, 
under the presidency of Lenin, governed the country with a high hand, 
struggling with a mass of executive business and issuing innumerable 
decrees on small matters and on great. Meanwhile some of the People’s 
Commissars and various small committees were discussing the different 
items, and drafting the clauses, of a systematic constitution. 3 All those 

1 Lenin's words aro worth quoting. “ Tho soviets ”, ho wrote, “ aro the now statu 
apparatus, which in tho first placo roprosonts tho arfnod force ot tho workers and peasants, 
a force which ia not divorced from tho people, as was tho force of tho old standing army. 

. . , Secondly, this apparatus represents a connection with this masses, with tlm majority 
of the people, that is so intimate, t>o indissoluble, so readily verifiable and rraiowablo, that 
nothing like it was oven approached in tire, former state. Thirdly, this apparatus, because 
it is elective, and its personnel is subject to recall in accordance with tho will of tho pooplo 
without any bureaucratic formalities, is far more democratic than worn the former ouch. 
Fourthly, it represents a firm connection with tho moHt diverse occupations, thus far dilut- 
ing all sorts of radical reforms without any bureaucracy. Fifthly, it represents a form 
o£ organisation of the vanguard, t.e. of the must class-conscious, most onurgotio, more 
progressive section of tlie oppressed clauses of tho workers and poaaanils, whereby tho 
vanguard can elevate, educate and lead in its train tho whole gighntio mass of thoao 
classes which until now have stood absolutely outsido nil political lifo, outside history. 
Sixthly, it makes it possible to combine tho advantages of parliamentarism with tho 
advantages ot immediate and direct democracy, i,e. to unite, in persona of elected ropriv 
sentatives of tho people, both legislative and exeentivo fund, ions. Compared with 
'bourgeois parliamentarism this is a step forward in tho development of democracy which 
has an historical world significance ” (“ 'Will tho Bolsheviks rotaiu,8tate Power ? ” Witten 
during. October 1017 and published ixi tho first and only number of tho now issue of 
ProsvesJiChenie, a monthly journal. Included in Lenin's [Forfcs, vol, xxi. bk. ii, pp, 2G-i!7, 
of the English edition). 

1 Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. It. Batsell, 1929, pp. 52-53 ; The Some! State, by K. W. 
Maxwell, 1934, p. 18 ; History of the Russian Revolution, by L. Trotsky, vol, iii., 1023, 
pp. 237-337 ; La Revolution rum, par Fernand Gronard, Paris, 1933, chap, xii. ; History 
of tts Russian Revolution, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1035. 

A Summary of the proceedings of this period, taken mainly from Isloria sovetskoi 
Kanimutsd, »nd Omavy wvetskoi Kmstitulaii, both by Q. 0. Gurvich, Is given in Soviet 
mh m Russia, by W. R. Bats&H, 1920, pp. 57-65, 
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HUggo, stums needed f,o bo adjusted and combined, n task which the Central 
ffjxoeutivo UonnniMee entrusted early in April 1918 to a drafting com- 
mission of fifteen, among whom were Sverdlov and Stalin, but not Lenin 
himself. When the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets assembled in 
duly 1918, the draft so prepared was, without prolonged debate or serious 
challenge, immediately adopted as the “ constitution or fundamental 
law ” of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (RSSFR). 
With many minor amendments this fundamental law lias remained to 
this day (1995) substantially unchanged ; and in 1923 its provisions were, 
in the main, adopted for tlie Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). 

The Base of the Pyramid 

The stability and permanence of a pyramid depend essentially upon 
the width and soundness of its base. In the USSR the electorate is at 
once more widely extended and more peculiarly restricted than in any 
other country ; with the net result that it constitutes by far the largest 
voting body in the world, having at least as high a proportion of electors 
to the adult population as the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America, whilst in the U8SR a much higher percentage of that electorate 
are actual voters at elections than in either of those countries. The right 
to vote, and with if the. right of eligibility for office, is avowedly based on 
active participation in socially useful work of one, or other kind, by hand 
or by brain ; although not excluding those who, by age or infirmity, have 
ceased to ho capable of such work. Every man or woman in the USSR 
who is not included in one or other of the legally disqualified categories 
finds himself or herself, at the early ago of eighteen/ automatically entitled 
to vote, and to be elected to any position. The student of other electoral 
systems will be struck by the inclusiveness of this franchise. Apart from 
sheer incapacity to get to the meeting, there are practically none of the 
usual impediments to the actual exercise of the vote. Unlike every other 
political system, Soviet Communism does not exclude from its electorate 
residents living within its borders merely because they are of alien birth 
or nationality. 2 There is no disqualification by sex or marriage ; by 
illiteracy or inability to speak or read any particular language ; or by 
religious belief or lack of religious belief. For is there any requirement 
of independent occupancy or period of residence, which elsewhere so often 
excludes the mass of actually serving soldiers and sailors, domestic 
servants, lodgers in other people’s houses and residents in hotels, boarding- 

1 Tim lnmiimnu age qualifying lor tlio doctoral franchiso in different countries ranges 
from 18 In 2!>. The only countries, besides tlio USSR, allowing people of 18 to vote 
(and then men only) are Turkey, Argentina and (If imuriod) Mexico. The minimum age 
for eligibility for elective office ranges from 18 (USSR only) to as mucih as 30. “ No 
countiy in the wotld has yd, thought of denying the franchise on the grounds of old age ” 
{Then) y mid Pmchrc of 1/ wrier a (lovanvuml, by Herman finer, 1932, vol. i. p. <tl5). 

s Sno p. 18 for an instance of an American citizen being allowed to vote. Among 
llm moinljow elected in January 1935 to the Moscow City Soviet is an American citizen 
(a nogio). 
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Ijourph .Hid institutions ; to^Uier with the majority of the different kinds 
„/■ '■ tr.insienls ”. Tiiero is no diaiVfuicIiisoment of persons actually serving 
in any kind of public employment, such as sometimes disqualifies soldiers, 
revenue oilicera, policemen, postmen or other reeipieuf.s of government 
pay or pension. Nor is there any disqualification for pauperism or the 
receipt of public assistance of any kind ; nor for bankruptcy ; nor (except 
where the deprivation of political rights for a stated term forms part of a 
judicial sentence) even for conviction of a criminal offence ; though 
persons in exile, or actually detained in penal institutions, are disqualified 
for the period of their exile or detention . 1 


The Categories of the “ Deprived ” 

On. the other hand, there is compiled and publicly posted, ill each 
electoral area, a list of local residents belonging to eertain specified cl, asses 
from whom both the right to vote and eligibility for elected office, and 
equally for trade union and consumers’ cooperative society membership, 
are statutorily withheld. 11 The following persons ”, enacts the “ Ji’unda- 
mental Law ” of the RSifSH,® which has formed the model for the laws of 

1 The “ Instructions for tho Flection ot Soviets and Delegates to the Congresses ”, 
dated October 1, 1934 (printed in Izreutia, Ootolior 5, 1934), provide oxpiwHly, in the final 
paragraph o£ Article id, that foreign “ workers ” havo tho right, to vote ; and that foreign 
“ specialists ” may be granted the right to voto if tlioy arc loyal to tho soviot power. 

2 Fundamental Law ot I, ho KS1A3R, ratified by tho Fifth Oongroas, duly 10, 1918, 
fourth section, chap, lxiv. ; The. Soviet Stale, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp, 31-34 ; Soviet 
Itnk in Jtiusia, by W. It. Dafsell, 1929, p. 92. This article was slightly modified in 
wording in 1929 and 1929 (becoming chap, lxix.}, as given in French in TJJISS : La 
PaUralwn socielique et ses repnbliques, by Andrfi Pierre, Paris, 1932, p. 20, and in tho 
Annimre diplomatique, lor 1933 (Moscow, 1933). 

Tho decided casos show tho following as hold to bo “ doprivod ” j “ Farmers, stoolc- 
raisers and mechanics who employ labour to an extent that enlarges thoir buHlnoau boymid 
that, of a toiler; agriculturist!) and stock -raisers who also luvve trade and industrial 
establishments such as mills or shops with motor equipment, or thoso who manege thorn 
with permanent or seasonal outside help ; persons who rent out complicated farm 
machinery and motor equipment ; owners of large fishing-vessels who rout thorn out ; 
persons who loan money on security of stock, machinery, etc. j persons who charge a 
land rent which is considered by rayon tax commissions as exorbitant ; persons who rent 
orchards or vineyards for purposes of exploitation (exceptions may bo made when the 
tax commission does not consider the rents high enough to impose tho unitiod individual 
and agricultural tax) ; owners and renters of undertakings who distribute work to indi- 
viduals to be done at home, or lease or sub-lease those undertakings to a second party • 
private traders, jobbers and middlemen, realtors and owners of undertakings of factory, 
plapt dimensions ; fownar officers and offioinls of tho White Armies and loaders of counter* 
revolutionary bands ; all employees and agents of tho tsarist police, especially of the 
corps of gendarmes, and all persons who were directly or indirectly connected with the 
former police ; ministers and officials of the old rftgimo ; members of tho imperial family j 
former members of the prison staffs ; leaders of tho nobility ; members of tho prosecuting 
staffs and those who have held commanding positions in disciplinary battalions ; former 
and present employees of religious cults ; persons who have boon exiled to nil adminis- 
trative manner for the duration of their exile and those who have been deprived of tho 
franchise by judicial process, and persons In penal institutions " (The Soviet State, by 
B, W, Maxwell, 1934, pp. 32-33). 

latest statement of the categories of tho “ deprived ” is that contained in the 
“ Instructions for the Flection, of Soviets and Delegates to the Congrossoa ”, dated October 
1, 5934, ami printed to Izvmslia, October 8, 1S34, 
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.ill the constituent republics as well as for that of flic federation (IJSMK), 
“ have neither the right to vote nor the right to bo elected, even if they 
are included within one of the above-mentioned categories [of persons 
entitled to the franchise! ; 

“ (a) Persons employing lured labour for the sake ol' profit. 

(/;) Persons living on income not derived from their own labour, 
such as interest on capital, income from industrial enterprise, landed 
property, etc. 

“ (c) Private business men and trade commercial agents. 

‘‘ (d) Monks and clergymen of all religious denominations. 

“ (e) Employees and agents of the former police, or of the special 
gendarme corps and secret police, and members of the former ruling 
dynasty of .Russia. 

11 (/) Persons legally recognised as mentally deranged or imbecile, as 
well as those under guardianship. 

“ (<j) Persons convicted of ‘ infamous or mercenary crimes ’ for a 
period fixed by judicial sentence, according to law.” 

The percentage of members of those “ deprived ” categories lias varied 
greatly from time to time, and from locality to locality, [n ten districts 
(uezds) of Pensensky gubernia in 1922, in which there were 892,244 
electors, it was found by a statistical enquiry that the total number of the 
“ deprived ” was 9180, or just over 1 per cent of the electorate. Among 
them were 2070 traders and middlemen, 1187 rentiers and 581 employers, 
making a Iota! of 8808 (two-fifths of the total exclusions) '‘deprived ” 
on grounds of economic class. There were 1814 clergy and 1420 former 
members of the Tsar’s police, making a total of 3234 (one-third of tlic 
exclusions), disqualified on account of professional occupation. "Finally 
there were 1750 excluded by judicial sentence for crime, and 504 for 
unsoundness of mind. 1 On the other hand, it is alleged that in Leningrad, 
Kiev and Moscow there used to be, ten years ago, more than 10 per cent 
of the electorate in the c ' deprived ” categories. 

Of the numbers formerly excluded from the suffrage, many have rlied 
and others have been enfranchised by successive acts of leniency. At 
first the disqualification applied equally to persons who had at any time 
belonged to these categories but had ceased to do so, and also to the 
spouses and to the sons and daughters of such persons. But it has for 
some years been possible for the local electoral commissions to remove 
from the list of the disqualified the sons and daughters who could show 
that they are engaged in socially useful work, and have completed five 
years’ service in it. Recent laws and election instructions have now 
admitted to the franchise all persons otherwise qualified who have reached 
the age of eighteen since 1D25. A similar opportunity of escape may be 
given to older persons who have been for five years occupied in productive 

1 Soviets, (Jongrewes of Soviet i ami Ispolkmm, being Material i for the Study of the 
Soviet Administration (Russiim), Moscow, IP24-, p. 7. 

0 
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and socially necessary labour, and have proved Lheir loyalty to the soviet 
power, at the discretion of the local commission responsible for flic manage- 
ment of the elections, by whom the list of disqualified local residents is 
annually prepared. 1 This local discretion is said to he now exercised 
with reasonable leniency, each person being dealt with according to what 
are deemed his present merits in the way of socially useful occupation. 

The result is that, the numbers disqualified have boon steadily declining, 
partly owing to statutory amendments, partly as a consequence of the 
trend of decisions on. cases made the subject of appeal,' and partly owing 
to the increasing leniency of the local electoral commissions. 2 The latest 
statistics as to the “ deprived ” flint we have seen relate to the soviet 
elections of 1931 and were stated to cover between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the whole USSR. Of the total population over eighteen an average of 
3-9 per cent were disqualified, as compared with 4-9 per cent at the elec- 
tions of 1929. In the cities the fall had been from 8-0 to 4 •!) per cent, 
whilst in tho rural districts it was from 4T to 3-7 per cent. 3 No fewer 
than 28-4 per cent of those “ deprived ” in the cities, and 43-4. per cent 

1 By the “ Instruotions for the Election of Moviola mid Delegates to the OungrtMaos ”, 
dated October 1, 1034 ( printed in fzndia, Ofobor 5, 1934) if. in made clear that former 
kulaks working m the gold and plat mum industry may ho vainsl afcocl in their right to vole 
after three yours of productive labour ; ami udiirmld among them ovou earlier. 

3 A recent careful enquiry into docidod cases “ shows that . . . the following oliUMCh 
have t,lio franchise : fishermen and peasant h who sell tho product of their toil in tho open 
market : oivnors of all kinds of undertakings such as dairies, oto., who do not employ 
outside labour or distribute work to individual households i mechanics who do not 
employ outside labour, or who employ only two apprentices arid nno journeyman and 
sell tho product of their own toil only on tho open marlcot : persons wlu> live on tho 
winnings ol stato lottories or interest on state bonds or savings which are deposited in 
fitato savings banks ; persons who rocoivo aid from friends and relatives abroad, or 
insurance benefits from abroad : invalids of toil and war who are conducting small busi- 
nesses : janitors, bellringers and similar omployoou of churches, and, strange as it may 
Boom, members of [church] councils : mombois of tho frnu professions who poriorin public 
useful labour, and children of those who have boon dislranohisod hut who have come of 
ago since 1925, who may have boon as minors dependent on ihoir parents lull, who nre 
not. performing useful work, although tiioy still may bo living witli their paroutfi ” (The 
Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, p. 32). 

3 The fallowing table showB how oaoh oategory contributes to tho total : 


Category 

Percentage oCTutai Dlaqualiilciifcimi 

Tu 01 1 ius 

In ltur.il At'OiUi 

Employers .... 

f)‘3 

' 22- 2 

Unearned incomes . 

8-3 

fH) 

Traders ..... 

39-9 

10-1 

Clergy 

4-9 

(1-8 

Former police 

3-2 

4-7 

Unsound mind 

I'Z 

1-fi 

Judicial sentouce 

8-8 

fi-4 

Dependants of above over 18 . 

28-4 

434 


100 

100 


Trout Report of Presidium of Central TixocuLive Committee (TS1K) of All-Union Congress 
koviets, 19 Jl ; egg summary by Lazare Topcr> in. American Political Science IteuievK 
Gctobet 1932. 
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of those “ deprived ” in the rural areas, were dependants over eighteen 
of “ deprived ” husbands or parent 3: The decline is continuing. Count- 
ing by families, it is doubtful whether the exclusions, apart from unsound 
mind or judicial sentence, now average, in the rural areas, as many as 
1 per cent of tin; families ; or, in the cities, as many as 2 or 3 per cent 
of the families. “ In 1934 ”, declared Molotov to the Seventh All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, “ there were 2-5 per cent disfranchised persons from 
among the entire adult population, which amounts to a little over two 
millions. Compare that, with the total number of voters to the Boviets, 
which amounted last year to 91 million persons.” Within another decade 
it is anticipated that practically all those “ deprived ” on grounds of 
present or former occupation, together with their sons and daughters, 
will, with one exception, have disappeared from the lists. 1 The net 
result of the enfranchisements and disqualifications is now a colossal and 
ever-rising electorate, which in 1935 reached 91 millions of men and 
women, being 55 per cent of the census population : an electorate of 
which some 85 per cent actually participates in the voting, and which 
increases at the rate of more than two millions per annum, 3 


The Village Meeting 

Whilst the electoral franchise is the same in the village an in the city, 
the methods of electron necessarily differ. Wo take the village meeting 
first, not only because it represents three-quarters of the whole population 
of the USSR, but also because it is typically Russian in its characteristics. 
The village meeting represents probably the oldest constitutional form 
in Russia ; and, as in various other countries, it antedates alike repre- 
sentative assemblies and statute law. Like the English parish vestry 
meeting of the fifteenth to’ the nineteenth centuries, 3 and its seventeenlli- 
century offspring, the New England town meeting, the village meeting 
in Russia cannot bo shown to have, had any statutory origin. Whilst it 
has been legally regulated and restricted from time to time, and also has 
had additional functions assigned to it, there has never boon any precise 

1 Tho exception is that, of the priesthood. Whether or not tlio number of ministers 
ot religion continues to shrink, wo cannot anticipate that they will entirely disappear 
from the USSR, nor can wo speculate as to tho possibility of a change of soviet policy 
whim all anxiety about tho ormiinuanco of tho soviet, regime bus passod away. 

“ After each general election, the Central Executive Commit, too (TSJtK) publishes a 
loport (Ossnovnyo itogi raboty J’ravitohtva). Tho latest totals (in round numbers) aro 
os under : 



JSIoofcomfco 

Voters 

Percentage of 
lilfTtoial e 

1927 

77,800,000 

39,000,000 

cod 

1929 

81,300,000 

51,000,000 

63-5 

1931 

85,900,000 

00,900,000 

70-9 

1934 

91,000,000 

77,000,000 

85-0 


3 See The Parish and the County, by S. and B. Webb, 1907. 
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or complete delimitation of its powers. At the height of its authority, as 
the Mir, towards the close of the eighteenth, century, it could apparently 
discuss any subject of local interest, apart from such as might be regarded 
as “ political questions ”. It could declare the will of the village ; direct 


any action to be taken within the village that the assembled villagers 
agreed upon ; redistribute the holdings of land; alter the conditions ol 
tenure ; extract pecuniary contributions from any or all of the villagers ; 
and even decide that recalcitrant members should be exiled to (Siberia, a 


decision carried out by the tsarist police. On the other hand, tins Mir 
was always subject to arbitrary control whenever the Tsar’s Ministers 
chose to interfere. In particular, its members ran the risk of punishment 
by local official or judge for coming to “ decisions not within the com- 
petency of the assembly ”. Moreover, by a ukase of .December 24, .1905, 
any decision come to after the drinking of vodka might be declared to he 


invalid ! 1 

The village meeting in the USSR, now including all residents or 
occupiers, male or female, over eighteen, not being among the “ deprived ” 
categories, lias lost some of the powers of the Mir, but is still unfettered 
by any precise limitation of what it may do. It may, however, now dis- 
cuss any matters relating to the government, central or local. We are 
here concerned only With its position as the base of the pyramid of soviets. 
Whilst the meeting can still be held as often as is desired, and may, in 
practice, discuss anything in which its members are interested, a new 
and important function (if it has not less than 300 inhabitants) is the tri- 
ennial election of the village soviet (selosoviot). This is conducted by an 
independent electoral commission, the president of which is appointed 
for each electoral area by the presidium of the rayon. This president .is 
.assisted by ten members nominated by the village soviet itself. Tim 
commission fixes the date at which the election is to take place ; appoints 
a chairman for each meeting-; revises the. existing list of persons excluded 
from the franchise, and causes this to be publicly posted in the' village ; 
and sees to it that the electors are, five days in advance, -personally notified 
to attend,- ns a quorum -of 40 per cent, of the electorate 'must bo present .to 
avoid an adjournment. -The- chairman of the meeting, who is supported 
by two assessors whom the meeting itself elects, announces the total 
number of electors in the. electoral area and also the number 'present at 
the meeting, so as to demonstrate that there is the requisite quorum, 
and declares how many persons the meeting is called upon to elect. This 
is fixed by statute at one for each hundred of the population, with pre- 
sumably one for the excess fraction over even hundreds roughly equiva- 
lent to one for every fifty electors— but with a. minimum of three members. 
The provision fixing a maximum of fifty members was omitted from the 
Election Instructions of 1931 and 1934. In addition, one-third of the 

1 tUo Mir was confined to beads of households belonging to tbu local community, 
and women, were usually not permitted to participate. It could not appoint to public 
nITioe any person neither owning property within its area nor permanently resident thorn. 
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number are lo be elected as “ candidates ”, meaning substitutes or alter- 
nates. The electoral meeting lias also to elect a revision or auditing 
committee distinct from the soviet itself. Men and women arc then 
nominated (either by themselves or by their friends), sometimes without 
recommendation, but often in speeches of fluent it rude eloquence. Wher- 
ever Iherc is an active celt or nucleus of the Oomunmisi- Party, this will 
usually prepare a “ slate ” of recommended candidates, seldom confined 
to Party members ; usually putting these forward only for a certain 
proportion of the places to lie filled, and often deliberately including ten 
or fifteen persons m excess of the places. At one stage it was officially 
ordered flint, except in the, districts practically covered by collective 
farms, there should be held, prior to the election meeting, a meeting of 
poor peasants (bednyaki) in order that they might prepare their own 
nominal ions. The vote is taken, as has been immemorially the custom, 
by show of hands, usually in a lengthy process of rejecting one by one 
those candidates whom the meeting does not support. Finally, the 
candidates who have received the votes of a majority of the meeting— 
the number having been thereby reduced down to the number of places 
to lie filled — are put simultaneously to the vote, now usually unanimous, 
and declared by the chairman to he elected. Apparently the Russian 
peasant has never known such devices as “ proportional representation ”, 
the “ second ballot ”, or even any system of ” exhaustive voting ”, On 
the other hand, it seems to have always been assumed, and is now 
invariably the rule, that the electoral meeting, and indeed any electing 
or appointing body, is empowered at all times to “ recall ”, by its votes 
at a subsequent meeting at which 10 per cent of the electors form a 
quorum, any person whom it has elected, and to substitute for him, for 
the remainder of his term of office, as for anyone who dies or voluntarily 
resigns, any person from the list of those elected as “ candidates ” or 
substitutes. 

J Discussion Forum. 

At this point it is well to remember that these meetings of the village 
electors are summoned, not' merely triennially to elect the selo, soviets, 1 
but also frequently throughout the three, years, often six or eight times 
within twelve months. These meetings arc habitually, though not 
invariably, hold in the evening, and are reported to be numerously 
attended, often by more than half the total electorate, and not infrequently 
by nearly as large a proportion of women as of men. The discussions 
range over the whole field of public interests, full expression being given 
to local desires. So many people wish, to speak that the meeting is 
occasionally adjourned fo a subsequent date. Resolutions may be passed 
for transmission to other authorities, but most of the speaking is directed 

1 The electiiDi oi the soviets at first look place mutually. A lew years ago if tviis 
directed to ho held every Uvo years. Now it is, in village, rayon, oblast and republic 
alike, triennial. The loeall can be exercised at any time by the clouting body. 
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towards jmpro&aiug tin; nudicnco, and especially those members who have 
been or who are likely to be elected to the, soviet ; and who are expected 
to bo present to supply information and to answer questions. The village 
meeting may pass resolutions in the nature of suggestions or instructions 
on any subject whatsoever, addressed either to the village soviet or to 
any higher authority. Thus the meeting may voice the popular desire 
for a public bath-house or a village hall, or for the establishment or closing 
of the government vodka shop. 1 All this helps to make the discussion 
interesting. Whether or not the resolutions ate carried out, they have 
always to be forwarded to tin; rayon soviet, and they may be, sent to any 
other authorities concerned ; and tlicir repetition in the .same, or in other 
localities becomes influential. 

Thus, it seems that the working constitution of the UfckSR — taking, 
for the moment, only that part of it which lives in the villages and is 
represented in the pyramid of soviets — is rooted in an almost inconceivable 
amount of public discussion, in literally a million or two of small local 
meetings in the course of each year. Whether or not the vociferous 
debaters at those innumerable meetings get all the attention they desire, 
the, political student will note, not only the amount of political education, 
but also the sense of continuous participation iu public administration 
that such discussions create. 

We have not ourselves had the opportunity of attending any village 
election meetings ; and we have found hardly any detailed description 
by eye-witnesses. But the following, by a competent American observer, 
gives what wo believe to be, a characteristic sketch. 

“T was present”, writes Karl Borders, “at the election at Maslov 
Kut 2 iu 1926, and even voted (for all resident workers of the country 
above the age of eighteen are eligible, to vote whether actually Russian 
citizens or not). . . . As soon as the registration of those present was 
verified, the meeting opened with a speech by an organiser from the county 
centre. The visitor urged the, selection of good, honest workers to the, 
soviet, and particularly asked that some, women he, elected ... A 
caucus had previously prepared a complete list of candidates for the thirty- 
six places on the .soviet, and tiiis slate was first ottered in Into to the 
assembly. With very slight parley this overture was almost unanimously 
rejected, and it was decided to malco nominations from the floor. . . . 
One by one the names were shouted up to the secretary, who entered, 
them as candidates. Sometimes a few identifying remarks were made, 

1 Wo have been told that, in one oase in which a resolution to rlono the vodka shop 
Was oarwtid, the women electors rallied at the next mooting and got, it povotsocl —not 
because they approved of the men’s drinking habits, huL because they thought the closing 
would only load to the moil journeying, or sending their wives, to the Dearest vodka 
shop 16 versts away ! 

“ t'*%« Life, wuter the- Soviets, by Karl Borders, Now York, 11)27, up. 111-115. Thu 
author is an American graduate, who spoilt over a yoar in tho UHSI5, aCtor long exporionen 
of .Russians in Chicago, 

Maslov Kut is a village in the rayon of Archangolskoo in tlio North Oftuoasus, with a 
population of 1)600 in 760 houses or courtyards. 
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but for the most part all of those suggested were well known and needed 
no such introduction. . . . The wish of the voter, as of old, is expressed 
by the raising of the hand . Nearly a hundred years ago the Tsar’s govern- 
ment attempted to introduce the ballot-box in the village assemblies, 
but the peasants called it ‘ playing marbles and would have nothing 1o 
do with it. Again the soviets have simply used an ancient custom, and 
have not invented one for the occasion. It is true that this open method 
of voting makes clear the political persuasion of the voters. But in this 
instance it seemed to deter freedom of expression very little. The little 
bloc of richer peasants voted together as a man. The few women stood 
manfully by the members of their sex who were nominated. The whole 
yard turned against the candidates offered from the workers of the aovthos, 
reflecting cleprly the effects of the land dispute between the village and 
the government farm which had been hanging in the courts for many 
months. Hour after hour the process moved on in the Russian way. 
As in the old village Mir, discussion ran free and high. ... At times a 
candidate was asked to mount the verandah so that he might ho seen 
by all. One. was pronounced too young. Others were refused election 
on the basis of their indifferent records. The kulaks voted solidly against 
the women. My own political enthusiasm waned after two or three 
hours , . . but the villagers . . . used the rest of the mid-winter day to 
select the whole quota of candidates and the auditing commission, which 
by law must lie chosen separately at the time of the general election. 
The final result showed that of the thirty-six members elected to the 
soviet three were women, five communists and remainder non-Party 
peasants of the village. ... On the whole, one is impressed with the 
‘ essential democracy ’ of these, . . . meetings, and is certainly not aware 
of any intimidation on the part of the authorities. There is an intimacy 
about the, smaller unit of the village, with its old-entrenched families, 
that makes little political hoodwinking possible. . . . Certainly the great 
emphasis on getting out the vote does not argue for the widely believed 
fiction that the communists axe afraid of the will ol’ the peasant. The 
daily conduct of public business is the only form of politics in which the 
peasant is interested.” 

The total number of rural electoral areas electing sclosoviets was 
officially stated in 1931 as 71,780 when the number of villages and hamlets 
was given as 599,890, so that, on an average, eight or nine of these were 
united in each selosoviet. The village in some parts of the USSR has 
usually only a few hundred inhabitants, whilst in other parts it runs up 
to as many as 10, 000 . 1 "But it may bo doubted whether throughout this 

1 “ This agricultural jiopulal ion of the USSR if) nettled mostly in villages. lsolalod 
farms ate found only in the inn them and north-western regions of the Union ; generally 
speaking, in ibo forest districts north and north-west of the tiliickso.il zone, tiers the 
population is nettled on isolated farms or in small villages. The average population of 
the rural villages in those regions is small, about 100 persons ; in some regions a Uttlo 
below (70 to 1)0) ; and in sonio regions a little above (120 to 150). But in the blacksoil 
area thoro aro very few isolated farina, and villages are larger. Hero file average swe of 
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huge torriloiy them is any exact, or complete enumeration of the neparale 
settlements or h.irnlels. Wherever a new KeMIrment n risc.s in a previously 
unsettled part of (ho forest or the steppe, Mu* inliabilnnls Kpotitiineoii,sly 
begin meeting to discuss their local affairs, and I, liny may presently obtain 
recognition as a .separate voting-place, for flic .selosoviet in the area, of 
which they reside. Indeed, it is the practice, as outlying hamlets grow 
up apart from the main village, for the electoral commission itself ispon- 
fimeously to arrange for them to have, ne,p;i rate meetings at which to elect 
their own quota of tlio village soviet., for the RBKHR, which has 53,(100 
village soviets, or Hve-huventlis of the whole, we have been informed that 
the number of such separate “ curia ” or “ election points ” was, in 192!) 
275,000 as compared with 207,000 in 1927. The member increases 
annually with the constant, growth of population. Tlum, if dnay be 
assumed that, for the whole USSR, the total mini her of separate meetings 
simultaneously electing members of village soviets in 1935 must, be some- 
tiling like 400,000, plainly the most extensive electoral machinery known 
to political science. The total number of members elected to village 
soviets was stated in 1932 to have increased from 1,11*2,000 in 1927 to 
1,510,800 in 1932, In 1935 it will approach nearer to two millions : a, 
colossal representation of rural opinion by direct popular election ! 


Adminislralion by llie Village Aurid, 

It is difficult to discover and to describe, in terms of British and Aw oil- 
can constitutional usage, either the exact degree of legal autonomy or 
the customary sphere of action of the, 70,000 selosoviets of the l IBB It. 
We print as an appendix to this volume a recent formulation of their 
statutory duties A The Soviet Government is not content Ilia, l, the village 


a village is from *100 io 5(10 inhabitant). In Ukraine, however, tho typhia] village lias 
from 1000 to 2000, or from 2000 1o 5000 and from 5000 to 10,000. Largo villages are 
ciharaeleristie of all tho blacksoil zone, particularly of the prairie regions. The villages 
in the regions of now colonisation, such as Western Siberia, often are largo, with about 
1000 to 2000 ill habitants. Of tho now regions of colonisation, only in tho dry sleppea of 
central Asia arc small villages typical, pcihapa bocanso hero I ho native population is norui- 
nofiiadio, and crop raising is of secondary importance ” (.-J giirulltnal Ihmia ami tin’ Wheat 
Ptdblm, by Vladimir 1’. Timoshenko, Stanford Un ivornity, California, 1082, |ip, XMI). 

Therei is noticeable a tendency to take out of the areas of the village soviets (sulo- 
soviots) a considerable number of moro or less urbanised or industrialised places, either 
as containing a largo proportion of wage or salary earners, whothor in isolaled iualnrinH 
or workshops, motor-tractor stations, collective farms (IrolkhoM) or stale farms (sovkhosi), 
or as suburban districts destined to bo more closely connected with tho rapidly growing 
cilias. These abstracted areas have their own oioetod soviets, and oliaiwo their own 
delegatus either directly to tho rayon soviet (ispolkom) or to tho soviet of tho neighbouring 
city at the rate of one for every sixty doctors (equal to about 115 population). 

eeroe of February 1, 1930, of UHiSTt TSTK ; included in L Shill f doornu of ilnnuary 1 . 
1WL, and in corresponding dectoes of tho other constituent republics, For an til.lo 
summary ace TU Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1 934, pp . 83-09. 

Mote that; a ney election of the whole solosoviot is to bo hold (a) if morn Limn half 
tho elected ^ members have resigned or loft the district, and there is an insufficient number 
? , u °|® f Mat63 (substitutes) ; (6) if two-thirds of the membere request a new election ■ 
(o) if a selosoviot does not, follow the proletarian olews-palicy, or if ii, includes in its 
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soviet , should deal only with the questions of local or village importance ; 
a lid the newest decree insists that every selosovict should consider and 
discuss also affairs of rayon, oblast, republic and even USSR importance. 

It is laid down, in a general way, that, within its territorial limits, the 
village soviet has control of the execution by all citizens and officials of 
the laws and instructions of the government. The village soviet is to 
prevent all interference with the execution of tire measures taken by the 
central government, or with the policy from time to time prescribed. 
The village soviet may, within its wide competence under the statute, 
issue obligatory ordinances and impose administrative penalties and fines. 

It may establish village courts, with jurisdiction over disputes as to 
property or conditions of employment and over petty offences. And the 
village soviet is expressly directed to support the great voluntary associa- 
tion, elsewhere described, having for its object the widest possible par- 
ticipation of the whole population in the measures taken for national 
defence. But perhaps the most interesting enlargement of the sphere 
of the village soviet is the range of duties assigned to it in connection 
with the newly developed kolkhosi or collective farms within its area. 
The village soviet is to instruct, to supervise, to inspect, to audit, to insist 
on the fulfilment of all obligations, and on obedience to all laws and 
regulations. Moreover, it is equally part of the duty of the village soviet 
to keep an eye on the operations of the state manufacturing and trading 
departments in its locality, and on those of the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, in order that the village customers may not be baulked in 
getting what they desire, and' so fading to swell the receipts by their 
purchases . 1 Within lire village itself, there is practically nothing that 
the soviet may not organise, regulate or provide at the public expense, 
from roads and water supplies, through clubhouses and dance Doors, up 
to schools, theatres and. hospitals. 

To the British reader, accustomed to the narrow range of work allowed ' 
to the parish or rural district council, the lengthy and varied catalogue of 
duties prescribed for the local authority of the village in the Russian 
steppe or Siberian forest will seem absurdly pretentious, all the more so 
when he is told by the, soviet jurists that within the village the sclosoviet 
is “ sovereign ” ; meaning that nothing which it does requires the sanction 
of any higher authority before it is put in operation . 3 This docs not look 

membership people who <lo not adhere to fclio above policy, or if it has manifested a general 
inactivity ” (decree o£ January t, 1031). 

1 Thn People’s Commissar 1 of -Finance for tbellSFSR — the Chancellor of Hio Ihaeiiequoi' 
for a republic ot moro than a hundred million inhabitants, who happens to ha a wopiun 
(Varvara Nikolniovnn Yakovleva) called al.tonl.irai, in hor “ Budget speech ’’ to tho 
Central Hxecutivo Committee of tho RSI'S It, to the financial deficit ; and insisted on 
tho ncotl, not for reductions in public expenditure, but for greater attention by the Govern, 
inent trading depart monte and the consumers’ cooperatives to fcliedesiuiHCif their customers, 
so as in meveaso the receipts. ‘’The local sovtots”, she declared, ‘'will have, to match 
more cm e f it tig thawork of the trade organisation ” (il/twcow Daily Mem, December 20, 1033), 

2 Or, us an American author puts it, “ tho village soviet is tho highest governmental 
organ within a given territorial limit ” (The Saute! Stale, by R. W. Maxwell, 1934, p. &9), 
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as if t lie Soviet Government wan afraid of flic {jeaau.nl., or distrustful of 
popular democracy ! Nor docs the Government aocni to grudge any 
amount, of public expenditure oil raising flic standard of Jilt*, of the mass 
of the people. Every public department at the republic capital, or at 
Moscow, is, iu fact, genuinely eager to stir all the 70,000 village soviets 
into the utmost public activity. Ear from wanting to concentrate every- 
thing in the ministerial commissariats of the UBSK, or even in those of 
the several constituent rcpuldies, the widest scope is given to each oJ the 
directly elected councils of the 70,000 villages between the Baltic and the 
Pacific, to do all it can for its own people. The view taken by the central 
authorities is that it is only by the widely dispersed ellorts of the local 
bodies — in fact, only by the active participation of the people themselves 
in tlieir ineessan tmee tings which the village soviet obeys— -that the 
frightful social backwardness of the countryside can be, within this 
generation , overcome. The government of the USSR is perhaps unique 
among governments in this determined refusal to postpone rural social 
reform to a distant future. 

It is, of course, not to be supposed that the immense catalogue of 
duties decreed in 1930, and recited summarily in Appendix IV of 
.Part I, are actually being performed by the village soviets. Probably 
no selosoviet is dealing with all the matters prescribed, and the majority 
are doing bub little. What is significant is that they are all empowered 
to take any action they choose in all these, directions ; and that they are 
being frequently exhorted to use this liberty to make their own decisions. 
Thus, what even the downtrodden .Russian peasant is gradually acquiring 
is a sense of political freedom. 

A dmin istrative Safeguards 

The student of administration will ask how the Soviet Government 
can afford to allow this unprecedented freedom to 70,000 village councils, 
without such safeguards as prior enquiry aud sanction, a statutory maxi - 
mum for local expenditure and a limit to local taxation j without even 
an official expert audit or the requirement of a report. And this in a 
country supposed to be enveloped in 'red tape ! The answer is to be 
found in the characteristic soviet constitution about to be described. 
The principle may be summed up as freedom to err, subject always to 
veto and reversal by superior authority. Any decision or action by the 
village soviet will be, when it is hoard of, summarily vetoed and reversed 
whenever it has contravened any specific prescription or action by any 
higher authority. Moreover, any decision or action by the village soviet 
may be vetoed and reversed by any higher authority, such as the ispollrom, 
or executive committee of the rayon, and will certainly be so treated by 
the highest constitutional authority of tlie constituent republic or of the 
Soviet Union, if jt is thought to he seriously inconsistent with, or incon- 
veniently obstructive of, the policy laid down by superior authority, 
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And there is a further safeguard. Although there may be, as yet, less 
than 100,000 cells of the Communist Party among the 400,000 village or 
hamlet separate meetings — there must, in fact, bo a large number of 
“ electoral points ” at which there sits not even one member of the Party 
or a single Comsomol — yet the Party influence is widespread. Party 
guidance will not long be wanting if any village soviet shows signs of 
going astray ; aud the advice and instruction given by inspector or other 
official, or even by a visitor who is a Party member, will, if unheeded, in 
due, course bo supported and enforced by superior authority. And 
although a large proportion of the 400,000 electoral meetings must be 
uncontrolled by the presence of even one Party member or Comsomol, it 
is significant of the character and popularity of the Party that, out of 
59,707 village soviets at the 1 931 election, 35,151 chose a Party member a.s 
elected president, who is always a member of the local presidium, whilst 
3242 others elected a Comsomol. 1 


The Village Executive 

Just as the Mir had its starosta, so the selosovict has its president, 
with other executive officers, in addition to the secretary (who may or 
may not be a member of the soviet) whom it appoints. These executive 
officers, by a, recent decree, are to number one for every seventy-five 
households in areas of complete collectivisation, and one for every fifty 
households in areas of incomplete collectivisation. They are appointed 
by the soviet for a term of two or three months, the persons qualified as 
electors and under fifty in the case of men, and under forty-five in the 
case of women, being taken by rotation. If they are members of a 
lcolkhos, or collective farm, or employed iti any public office at a wage 
or salary, they are entitled to take “ time oil ” for their public service 
under the selosoviet without loss of income. Others may receive pay 
for their term of service at a rate fixed by the soviet ; a tax to cover the 
expense being levied upon all persons in the village who are disqualified 
from holding the office, either as being for one or other reason disfranchised 
or disqualified by judicial sentence from holding positions in state institu- 
tions, or else as awaiting trial for some criminal offence. The duties of 
these village executives are to keep order ; to protect public property ; 
to keep open the highways and supervise sanitation ; to report all viola- 
tions of law, aud to carry out the decisions of the village courts ; as well 
as to perform any other functions that the soviet may put upon them. 

The soviet is required by decree to appoint besides its ispolkom, or 
executive committee, also a a number of sections or committees to deal 
with separate parts of the work, and it is strongly urged to associate with 

1 Report of. Central Electoral Commission of t,ho USSR, on the elections to the soviets 
in 1931, and composition of the organs of power, p. 9 (in Russian). 

a In largo villages, whore the soviet, consists of more than fifteen momborn, it appoints 
a presidium instead of an ispolkom. 
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its u\vn members on these sections a largo propoi I ion of the village resi- 
dents. This it! ill accordance with the fundamental principle of Soviet 
Uoiuuumi.au of ensuring the participation in government of as large a 
proportion of 1 he people as possible. It is lolt to tin 1 legislatures ol the 
several eonstituent republics to prescribe exactly which sections must be 
appointed, 1 n the RtiK&R it, is ordered Unit every solosoviel. shall a ppoint 
at least seven sections, for agriculture, women’s work - and interests, 
education, cultural developments, finances, trade and eoopeni Li vch, and 
finally, for the general eonnnunnl life. In the numerous settlements or 
hamlets apart from the main village and entitled to elect their own quotas 
to the village soviets, settlement, sections are io be appointed. I n addition, 
selosovicts appoint special committees to deal with particular collective 
farms, or to collect taxes, and also sncli o hirers as statisticians, harvest 
controllers, etc. Over and over again the decrees insist on (he duly of 
the soviets to incite, persuade and press the apathetic toiling masses, and 
particularly the women, to take interest in public a, (lairs, to join the 
sections, to attend the meetings, and to vote. Village and settlement 
meetings are to he held every few months. Three times a year must the 
soviet render an account oFita stewardship to specially convened meetings 
which every elector is urged to attend. 

At first the village soviets had no separate budget, and their receipts 
and expenditure formed part of the budget of the volost, (now rayon). 1 
Now each solo, soviet is ordered to make, its own budget in flic way pro- 
scribed by the constituent republic, hi the IhSRSR it is ordered that the 
village budget must include the expenditure of the, soviet on all its func- 
tions or duties ; and the more recital of its liabilities for inn intonation and 
repair of every conceivably public concern within the village territory is it, 
reminder to the soviet itself of how diverse those functions and duties 
actually are. Its revenues include the income derived from local public 
property and enter prises, the local taxes and dues collected within the 
village territory, including (he agricultural tax and contributions to local 

1 As recently as 192S, in six important (list ride, only nliont 13 jut cent ol the Halo- 
soviets bad limn 1 own budgets. 
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(ho cal Soviet Apparatus (in Russian), by A. budiin awl M, Rozunov, of tho Institute of 
Socialist, Construction, and Soviet Lav, Moscow CunmnmiHt Academy). 
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rovonucs under various laws and agrecmenL.s with the state, the oon- 
8 Lit i lent republic and the collective farms; and lastly, the, “ self-asses; s- 
inentM ” levied by the village soviet itselT. These latter require Lire 
majority decision of a special meeting at which not fewer than 50 per 
cent of the entire electorate must be present. The assessments most 
frequently levied are, we are informed, those For the building and main- 
tenance of educational, health and cultural institutions ; the improvement 
of communications by roads ; veterinary and other agricultural institu- 
tions ; lire protection ; public baths and water supply from wells and 
ponds ; the provision ol' a new burial-ground ; and the employment of a 
village watchman. The information is that the number of village soviets 
actively undertaking local work, and the aggregate revenue and expendi- 
ture of the village soviets in the USSR, are both increasing annually by 
leaps and bounds. 1 

As is usual in the Soviet Union, it is the spirit in which the village is 
dealt with that is more important than the language of the laws. We 
cannot sum up our description of the organisation and activities of the 
village soviets better than by quoting at length from an address by M. I. 
Kalinin, the president of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of 
the USSR, to a conference of chairmen of village soviets of the western 
province of the USES 11 in 1933. “ It is ”, be declared, “ no easy task to 
lead a village soviet. You must always remember that, on the one hand, 
a village soviet is a government organ, an organ representing the govern- 
ment in the village ; and that, on the other hand, the village soviet is an 
elective organ, which represents the workers of the villago. Upon you, 
as the oh airmen of village, soviets, hard and very complicated tasks 
devolve. 

“ Our biggest trouble is that many of our village soviets are inclined 
to resort primarily to administrative measures. A weak chairman of a 
village soviet tries to do everything through administrative orders ; and 
the weaker he is, the more frequently does he resort to this method. On 
the other band, the more politically developed a chairman of a village 
soviet is, the more, authoritative he is among the collective and individual 
farmers, the loss frequently does ho have to resort to administrative 
methods, to, the employment of methods of coercion. 

“ Take the following example. A chairman of a village soviet issues 
an official order that on such and such a day all must appear to do some 

1 Tho activities of the village soviets worn even stimulated in 11)311 in a way which 
has not yet occurred to the British Minister responsible for village life. A contest for 
Iho best villago soviet in tho USSR was aimouimxl by tho All-Union Control Executive 
Ooiuinittoe (TiSIK). which sot asido 50,000 roubles for premiums to bo awarded to those 
adjudged tho best. Tho winrtor of tho first prize in this contest, which will last the whale 
Of tho year, will ho that villago soviet which gives tho most active assistance to tho slate 
and collective farms ; which bust organises labour in tlieir establishments ; whioh works 
most energetically among individual peasants ; and whoso farms load In fulfilment of the 
spring sowing campaign and the harvest season. 

As a further measure, a Borieu of educational oIiwhoh for presidents of village soviets 
were instituted in 1935 at several urban centres. 
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social work. Buck orders are given by strong as well as by weak chair- 
men 0 f village soviets, hi both cases tlioy appear on paper in the same 
form, signed by the respective chairmen. but in the case of a good 
chairman the piece of paper would meiely inform all citizens when and 
where to meet. The good chairman would organise his men, and make 
all preparations in advance ; and his official order would merely announce 
a decision about which everybody alieady knows. The order mutely 
gives the signal to start, to get into action. 'It is the same as a bugle 
call, or the commandant’s order in the tinny. All units are given the 
signal to start, and the whole army moves as one man. That is hovV 
things work when the village soviet chairman knows his job. His order 
falls on the ears of a prepared audience. The people know in advance 
what has to he done, and they get together in order to do it. 

“ But how does it work out if the, chairman is weak ? With a weak 
village, soviet chairman, the order is the first step he takes. A notice ia 
put up announcing the order ; and tlio citizens reading it begin to query 
what it is .all about, and what good it will do. 

“ If is clear, therefore, that in the first case the order would be carried 
out promptly because the masses would be prepared for it. by soviet 
methods, by Party methods, in the second instance nothing would have 
been done in advance, the announcement would be the first step taken, 
and naturally things would be done haphazardly ; stern orders would 
he necossary, and resort to administrative measures would he called for. 

“ This is the difference. The first method is the. soviet method, which 
is distinguished from methods ilsccl in any bourgeois capitalist state. Our 
orders, our decrees, if we regard them externally, may resemble the orders 
or any municipal government of a capitalist country ; or the orders of 
some land administration in any part of the world. But preparatory 
work, the preparation of the people, that is the essence of soviet work, 
That work is performed at meetings of your communists, at Party meetings, 
at meetings of active citizens, and general meetings, and the like.. 

“ I need not go into this at great length. You know about it very well. 
Herein lies the essence of our democracy. Our Soviet democracy is not 
expressed in our official edicts. Our Soviet democracy is expressed in 
broad activity, when every decision is worked out by the masses, criticised 
hundreds of times by the collective farmers, by the individual peasants, 
from every possible angle. Herein lies tlio difference and the intricacy 
of the work of leaders of village soviets.” - 1 

The Gily Soviet 2 

The thousand or so urban communities naturally require governing 
authorities essentially different from those of the seventy- odd thousand 

1 .Moscow Ifuily Jfevts, weakly edition for September 22, 1933. 

2 the constitution and organisation o{ oily government, with the decrees under which 
it works, arts given, to name only works in TSnglisli, in The Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 
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areas into which the. half a million or more rural villages, hamlets and 
, settlements are grouped. But city soviets and village soviets have this 
in common, that they are the only governing bodies in the USSR that 
are directly elected by the inhabitants at large. Together they constitute 
the broad base of the pyramid by means of which man as a citizen expresses 
his will and liis desires. 


The Method of Election 

The city soviet is elected at relatively small open meetings of electors 
in much the same manner as the village soviet. But the electoral meetings 
in the thousand or so urban municipalities in the USSR differ essentially 
from the village meetings. When, in 1905, at whose suggestion we know 
not, the workmen employed in the principal industrial establishments in 
Leningrad almost simultaneously held meetings inside the several factories 
to choose their own delegates to form a workers’ soviet for the conduct 
of the gen oral strike, they invented a form of organisation — unprecedented 
in any country, and at that time extra-legal — which lias become, by 
reason of the dominating influence of the city proletariat, the foundation 
stone of Soviet Communism. These electoral meetings at the factories 
(to which. similar meetings have been added for ali kinds of offices and 
institutions, cultural as well as industrial) have, it will be seen, not a 
territorial but an occupational basis. The electors are .summoned to 
attend, not. as residents within the city or within a ward, precinct or 
parish of the city, but, irrespective of their place of residence, as persons 
employed, in a particular factory or other institution. If the establish- 
ment is largo, there are separate meetings for the several departments, 
branches, brigades or shifts. 1 If it is very small, it is grouped for purposes 


1034, pp. 48-82 ; and Hornet Hide in Russia, by W. ft. Batsell, 1020, pp. 0fi3-fiR7. Much 
additional information as In municipal administration will bo found in The Socialist 
Reconstruction of Moscow find other Cities m the USSR, by L. M, Kaganovich, 1931, 
125 pp., and The Construction of the Subway and the. Plan of the City of Moscow, by the 
sumo, 191)4, fiS pp. Del ailed description of U 10 municipal organisation of Moscow and 
Leningrad will bo found at pp. 39-42. 

Tho doeroo of January 20, 1933, defining tiro constitution and powers of the city 
Soviets, together wil h a verbatim repot t of Iho discussion irt the third session of tho Central 
Executive Committee (TSKv), and a popular exposition of tho terms of the decree, were 
published (in Russian) in a pamphlet eutillcd The. Tasks of the City Soviets in the Light of 
the New fleeter, by A. Kissolev, 64 pp., Moscow, 1933. 

1 Tho great traotor factory at Stalingrad in 1032 had about 130 such doctoral group 
mootings, which, it was said, wore attended by mora than flu per cont of the total number 
employed. 

On tho other hand, Narkoimmli'l (the government, department at Moscow corro- 
sppnding to Iho British Foreign Offico) is grouped togoblior for election mootings, not only 
with Qouhank (analogous to tho Bank of England) and several other offices, but also with 
a watoh-ropairing artel, or industrial cooperative society. 

Nevertheless, though small factories or institutions may bo joined together for election 
mootings, each establishment chousos its orvn member or members of tho soviet, without 
interference by tho electors from other establishments at tho same meeting. Thus, in 
the example cited above, the stall of Narkomindol, though not numerous enough to have 
a meeting of their own, chose by their own votes one member and one candidate for the 
city soviet, with two members and one candidate for the rayon soviet. 
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of meeting with other small pstablisluaonts of similfir eliai'actor. Those 
v, Ik) work in the particular factory or institution, as soon ns they become 
eighteen years of sign, whatever their grade or salary or ora, It or sex 
the manager, tlie technicians, the skilled artisans, tin* labourers, the 
factory doctors and nurses, the cleaners and the canteen cooks- all attend 
the same meeting. It should be noted that this is not trade union repre- 
sentation. All the employees arc entitled to vote, and are eligible lor 
election to the city soviet, irrespective of whether or not they arc members 
of a trade union', factories and other establishments or institutions, 
urban in character, which are situated outside the oily boundaries, elect 
their members to soviets as if I hey were within a city. 1 

Thus, in marked contrast with the constituencies of western Kutope 
and America, the actual unit of the electorate in the urban communities 
of the USSR is everywhere a relatively small assembly of persons, usually 
a few hundreds and seldom exceeding one thousand, who, wherever they 
reside, or whatever tlicir grade, or industrial status, or particular craft, 
or vocation, are, for the most part, habitually wMintj each oilier in daili/ 
work. The employees of all establishments, whether manufacturing or 
mining, distributive or transporting, educational or medical- the, theatre 
and the concert-hall, the hospital and tlm university, the bank or the 
government office— are for electoral purposes dealt with in the sumo 
way. 

The number of members to be elected was fixed by a statute of 

1 In 11)20 the number of cities wan officially given as 704, whilst other Industrial 
centres anil -workers’ settlements treated as of urban type (mieh as isolated worUnhiipH 
und factories in rural arena and motor tractor stations) numhorod 47N ; in III;) I, 7110 and 
530 respectively. 

It should ho mentioned that there him been of recent yours, imjinnlatly in ooiitioelinn 
with the abolition of the former division culled the Okrug, a marked (omlcm-y l« include, 
as within the area of the city, a largo number of Hurromiding vdlugos, onnh wilh ils own 
aolosoviet, hut sending delegates, not to the rayon council, hut to the oily soviet, Iter 
instance, the area already assigned to the rapidly growing oily Dniopronlroi (which may 
possibly take the name of Electvopolis) with 270, 1 IKK) population, rapidly doubling ils 
numbers, ia at present governed by 02 village councils, which clout, rcprosoutalivos to the 
city council to sit with directly elected roprosonlatives of tho workers in the urbanised 
part,. II, is proposed eventually to have six city district 1 ) each wilh its own directly 
elected council, together with an indirectly elected council to control tho whole area. 
VYe learn, incidentally, that in the Middle Volga Krai in 1030 live cities, between 50,000 
and 200,000 population, had had added to ilium no tower than 22!) solosovicts, coni' 
prising 1 1 85 villages and hamlets, raising the aggregate population under the ilvo city 
soviets from 513,000 to 950,000. 


j 

j Name of City 

City Popula- 
tion (iu 
thousands) 

Yillngo 

Population (iu 
thousands) 

Total 

Number of 
HrloflOYletM 

Number of 

VllhiKOH ami 
rifimletH 

| Samara 

17(1 

68 

24-1 

37 

193 

i Orenburg , 

123 

102 

225 

05 

364 

| Peaaa. 

02 

100 

198 

52 

278 

t Ulyanovsk 

72 

105 

177 

52 

205 

Syzran. # „ 

l SO- 

m 

105 

27 

145 


Article, “ The Liquidation of Okrugs in the Middle Volga Krai ”, in Soviet Qonotrudim 
{m Kussimn), ifoa. 10, VI, 1030.) 
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October 24, 1925, on a complicated scale, varying with the city popula- 
tion, in proportion lo the number of electors entitled (o attend each 
electoral meeting. Thus taking only a few examples of the scale- in 
cities not exceeding 1000 in population each meeting was to elect one 
delegate for each fifteen electors entitled to lie present; in cities not 
exceeding 10,000 in population, one delegate for each fifty electors; in 
cities not exceeding 100,000 in population, one delegate for each one 
hundred and fifty electors ; in Leningrad, one delegate for each 400 
electors ; and in Moscow, where there is so large a proportion of oflice 
workers, one delegate for each 400 factory workers and one for each 400 
office workers, 1 These numbers are varied from election to election, as 
the population and the number of separate establishments increase, 
so as to keep down the number of elected persons to a reasonable 
figure. 

It should „bu added that; provision is made for talcing separately the 
votes, and for hearing Hie views, of electors not attached to any factory, 
office or institution. Those include the non-working invalids and the 
men and women superannuated or retired from ago or infirmity; (lie 
home-keeping wives nob working in factory, office or institution and others 
employed in domestic service ; such independent workers, male or female, 
as “ freelance ” journalists or foreign newspaper correspondents ; 2 3 * * * * 
authors, dramatists and musical composers not in salaried employment, 
independently working artists aticl scientific researchers of all kinds, 
together with such remnants of individual producers us the drosliky 
drivers, shoeblacks and pedlars, casual washerwomen and dressmakers, 
etc. For all these, in each urban centre, many district meetings arc held, 
often one in each street, having powers and functions identical witli the 
meetings of citizens working in factories or institutions of any kind. In 
a great city these “ non-organi.sed ” electors run into tens of thousands, 
and in Leningrad and Moscow even to hundreds of thousands, so that the 
electroal meetings summoned in order to hear their views and record 
their votes have to be held iu all parts of the city, to the number of several 
hundreds. 8 

1 Law of October 24, 1025 ; The Savin Stula, by H. W. Maxwell, 19114, pp. 53-0S ; 
SoviH Rule in liimin, by VV. H. Batsoll, 1929, p. 072. By the KSl’SIt Election Instruc- 
tions issued ill October 1934 cities with between 400,000 and 430,000 inhabitants will 
to their city soviet elect mio delegate to every 400 to 500 elector.-.. In Moscow and Lenin- 
grad (he city BOlict will have otio delegate for ovory 1300 electors. 

a But ot ihoan only such whose attitude to tho US, SB “ proves the tidied, loyalty to 
(ho Soviet tfovoinmenl In such oases tho iiaiiehme is conferred by decision of tho 
city soviet and tho higher election committee, whilst no entry is made with regard to 
tho others in the published list of ilio diHfJu all tied (Election Instructions for llH b'HH, 

urn, p. is). 

3 There is an interesting table ovofleaL showing tho statistics for tho city of Lenin- 

grad of all these electors in their several categories. Hie number of moinbors elected by 

them, and tho proportions of Parly and non-l’arty persons so elected (Qaradtkoy 

Saviel Na Nauom Mlape. (Tho Now Stage of tho City Soviet) (in Russian), Moscow, 

i<)32; p. m>. 

Lcmsnviot moans tho municipal authority for tho whole oily of Leningrad ; myHoviist 
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The Election Ptocahtra 

There are, it must he remembered, in the TTRMll no pulitien! portion, 
us ing fj i( ' term in the sense in which it W understood in .ill other countries, 
and consequently there is none of the usual party activity in the elections 
to (he soviets. Nominations of individual candidates are made orally, 
either hy themselves or by friends or admirers, there being always con- 
siderable competition and usually not a little personal rivalry. There is, 
of course, almost invariably a “ slate ” or list of candidates recommended 

tlml for each of the eight ward-, or bmouglr. inlo which I lie illy is iliwded. Nolo I ho 
Tory lingo number ot housewives not occupied us wage-onrnris. 
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Another ml do supplied to (ho authors hy the President of the. Txiniogrnil t lit y htivie! 
gives particulars <w to the voters in each of tlie rayon Soviets at (ho I Dill elooliim : 
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Vassileostrovsky 

111,085 

00,201 

50,884 

57,332 

20,107 

21,120 

12.400 

Volodarsky 

108,419 

04,448 

43,971 

04,231 

22,997 

10,000 

5,185 

Vyborgshy 

130,012 

80,793 

49,219 

87,500 

12,02!) 

11,321 

18,103 

Woskovsky 

83,904 

49,44!) 

34,404 

59,787 

10,780 

7,818 

5,513 

j Nevsky 

141,449 

89,451 

51,998 

102,055 

24,630 

10,650 
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1 Oktyabr’sky 

117,300 
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26,628 

29,203 

32,375 

j Pefcrogradaky 

122,536 

63,334 

09,202 

65,083 

22,355 

29,502 

14,00(1 

1 tSmol'ninsky 

258,445 
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127,471 

82,829 

98,753 

53,002 

23,10!) 

L _ 

1,073,150 

685,871 

487,279 

641,880 

239,247 

170,327 

115,000 
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by the local members of Ike Companionship or Order styled the Com- 
munist Party, often including non-T’arby persons, and usually covering 
only a certain proportion of the vacancies ; and tliere may be other lists. 

What is not usually understood by foreign observers is that there is, 
ali each election, not one election meeting, but (as often in the villager 
elections) several successive election meetings for the same electoral unit, 
at, which candidates are nominated, discussed and either successively 
eliminated or carried forward to the final meeting when the last vote is 
taken. This, the only decisive vote, is usually unanimous (or more 
strictly, what in England is called neviine conlradiccnle), a fact which 
has often led to the inference that there has boon no real exercise of 
choice by the electorate. On the contrary, the procedure is one of 
elaborate preliminary sifting of the nominations by various, often many, 
successive votes at the previous meetings, by which the less popular 
candidates have been eliminated. 


The Electors’ hist ructions 

There is, moreover, another funoli on of the successive election meetings 
of the electors of each electoral unit, which is regarded, as we think, 
rightly, as of no less importance than the actual choice of members of the 
soviet. This is the passing of resolutions in the nature of instructions 
— perhaps we should say suggestions- -to the deputies or delegates to be 
elected, or to the soviet as a whole, or even to higher authorities. These 
resolutions may ho proposed by any elector, but they are usually put 
forward by groups of electors and often by those representing particular 
factories or institutions. In the large cities the aggregate number of 
such resolutions passed at one or other of the innumerable meetings of 
electors runs into thousands, the subjects being of extreme diversity. 
They vary in importance from the most trivial details of administration, 
and the smallest of improvements, up to issues of municipal policy of 
far-reaching character. Apparently nothing is formally excluded, hut 
we imagine that anything “ counter-revolutionary ” or fundamentally in 
opposition to the communist regime would not be risked by any opponent, 
or if risked, would not be tolerated by the meeting. We are told that 
factories vie with each other as to which can bring forward the largest 
number of valuable suggestions, or of suggestions that will secure the 
support of a majority of the meeting. We are told also that the resolu- 
tions adopted, and even those largely supported though not adopted, are 
carefully noted by the authorities ; and that those which are most fre- 
quently moved or adopted usually lead to appropriate action being taken, 
whether by the soviet or by some other authority, to remedy what is 
recognised as a widely felt grievance, or to meet what has been shown to 
be a popular desire. 

ft is hard for the foreigner to realise how extensive is the use made 
of this opportunity of the electorate to tell their delegates what they are 
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to (to ! Forhuuatmly Hu* Bomotury of tlu* Moscow CommiUim of f,ho Ooui- 
immist, Parky gave <i lengthy analysis of these iiisfnicfioiis. “ During 
the elwilioiiK lo the Moscow Soviet in 1931,” declared I/. iVI, JCnganovieli, 
'• 110 fewei than one lumrlred thousand additions lo the instructions won 1 
pul, forward . - . [their subjects being] housing aud city enterprises, 
10 per cent ; city transport, 11 per cent ; education, I (> per cent ; Jood 

supply, IS per pent The main demands were: (1) Break up the 

housing trusts into cooperatives (270 eiilorpiisoH, 290,000 electors) ; 
(2) eradicate illiteracy (1)0 large enterprises) ; (3) introduce polyteehuioal 
methods in all the schools (■> large enterprises) ; (<l) enlarge the, number of 
closed retail stores (r>90 enterprises, 100,000 electors) ; (fi) improve the 
quality of bread (313 enterprises) ; (0) incicase the, number of hospitals 
(210 enterprises); (7) goods transport to work at night (HO large enter- 
prises) ; (8) the organisation of means of transport lor workers and 
employees, for the delivery of fuel, and for the service of the population 
generally (80 enterprises); (9) facilitate, exchanges between workers 
employed in similar enterprises with the purpose of bringing the places of 
living of the workers nearer to their places of work. Most of these siii/f/cs- 
(iotis (wee already been earned out." 1 

There is, however, throughout (he whole proceedings, and, as it seems, 
in all the multitudinous speeches, no formulation of opposing or com- 
peting programmes, to which the candidates proclaim allegiance ; but 
only a common profession of desire for efficiency in the. building up of 
the socialist state, possibly with emphasis on the achievements or short- 
comings of particular departments, and sometimes on the, candidate's 
own (juiililications for office or personal predilections. In this respect, 
the soviet contests seem to resemble, the, .British and American electioneer- 
ing of primitive times, before the. development of the party system ; a 
state of things still lingering in Great Britain in nearly all the country 
parishes, many of the urban or rural districts and some of the. smaller 
municipalities, which the national party organisations have not yet 

1 The Nocialirt Reconstruction nf IUonow aid Ihv other (hltii In //»’ f/AWW, by h. M. 
Kaganovich, Moscow, 1932, lip. 78-81. The namo speech also specified n (logon of tlio 
concrete demands made at, tiro same election. The first two of I, Irene worn as follows : 

“ (X) the public baths to work on tlm uninterrupted work aysleni from f) A,M. to II r.w. ; 
establish a children’s day at tlie baths; build .special baths for children; undid mech- 
anical laundries al, the baths, ho that the balher’s clothes may be washed while Ire is 
bathing. (2) The construction of new tramway routes; at each 1 ram way stop a Htrief 
schedule to be displayed of the movements on iliat route ; oxpreas Ira in routes Iroru Min 
outskirts to the centre without Htop ; children under fifteen to Iki permitted lo culor Min 
ears from the front platform ; double deck buses to be introduced " (i/ihl, p, 711). 

Tt is to be noted that the village mootings are equally prolific of inn! ruofiouH or Hugges- 
tiona. A report embracing a largo number of village, meetings throughout the Ufcih'MH, 
excluding Moscow and Leningrad, during the election campaign of 1(131, and those 
succeeding it during the ensuing two yearn, down to January l, 1933, shown that these 
meetings sept up 20,000 concrete demands or proposals, Out of Micro, it in reported that 
more than 17,000, being about 60 per cent, were more or less carried into effect (" Milan 
Work of the Soviets in the Third and fourth Years of the h'irat five- Your Plan ” (in 
Russian], pp. 25,20, by the accounting information department under the presidium of 
the Central Kxecutive Committed (VTSTC.) of tho R.SKSffi). 
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raicht'd or Irani which they have, been deliberately excluded. What is 
remarkable in the .soviet, elections, in the absence of what Britain anrl 
America mean by party strife, is the width of public interest that they 
excite, the amount of discussion that lakes place, and the very high per- 
centage of the electorate that records its vote. We arc told, for instance, 
that in the UHSR there is never such a tiling as an uncont.eslftd election, 
either for the village or the city soviets. 1 

A Moscow JShrlinn 

We may cite, as an outstanding example of these soviet elections 
doubtless an extreme instance, not necessarily typical of the smaller cities 
— that of the choice of the, Moscow City Soviet and of its eight rayon 
soviets in 1931. There were 2542 members (or substitutes in ease of 
absence) 3 to bo elected to the governing bodies of this city of some three 
million inhabitants. The total number of men and women more or less 
formally nominated is not recorded, but they evidently numbered many 
thousands. Tiro percentage of votes cast to the total electorate is given 
as 94-1, which, we should take the liberty of calling an incredible figure, 
if it wore, calculated as it would be in Britain or America. 3 What is 

1 British madam will lie invare Unit, in I, lie United Kingdom a large majority of (lie 
elections for parish eonneils am unoonlosted; of llio eleelioim of rural district, councils u 
considerable proportion are ahtays nneontesled ; of those for urban district, councils 
many mo imeontosled. Thu same is lino of tin* elections for the town councils in a ison- 
aiderahle number of wards in the municipal boroughs, and of those for the county councils 
in most oi Urn rural county dintiiots, us well us in many of I lie electoral areas in London 
(or county and metropolitan borough councils. Even for the House of (louimons flieie 
are always a number of constituencies in which the election is uncontented. Such an 
absence of the opportunity ot “ participation” would bo considered in the UfiSK to be 
gravely “ undeinoemtio ", as well as socially injurious. 

- I (. is customary for the electors In elect,, especially to bodies of importance, not merely 
the proserihnd number ot members, but also a certain number of substitutes or alternates, 
usually termed “ eimdidalcH ’’ (not exceeding one-third of the number of members), who 
may automatically ho appointed ns members in place of moiubera disabled or prevented 
from atlemlnnee. Such substitutes or alternates arc entitled to attend the meet [rigs of 
the elected body ns gnosis, and even to obtain their expenses (if travelling to the piece of 
mooting, although they cannot vote. They may bo consulted and give advice, and they 
may even be allowed to volunteer (heir opinions. 

!l Explanations of such an apparently impossible percentage of voters to electorate 
may lie. found in the fact that (here in, under Soviet Communism, as already explained, 
no such obstacle to universal voting as a register of electors always more or less “ stale ”, 
In the United Kingdom no ono can vote at an election, whoso name is not ineludod in a 
register now made up only once a year, on the basis of the completion of three montlm’ 
residence at a specified address, and the arrival of I, ho dlcotor’s twenty-first birthday, 
both prior to a fixed dale, which may actually provo to bo seventeen months previous 
to the election day ! A large percentage of the registered electors are always found to 
have died or removed from the district, whilst newcomers and parsons who have newly 
reached the qualifying age cannot vote. Jn tho United Slaton, although the method of 
compiling tho register is different from that in lho United Kingdom, the effect, in pre- 
venting a largo proportion of those over twenty .syne from voting, is substantially similar. 

In tho USSR the man or woman reaching eighteen on the day of the election, and actually 
working on that tidy in the factory or institution, can at once vote ; whilst those who 
have died or removed do not elog tho electorate, or affect the percentage of actual voters 
to Lho electorate. 

It is roportod that the average percentage of voters to lho eleul orate, in all tho oitics 
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moro interesting is the detailed description o( the ('Amis made belli to 
odactite the electors io and induce them to vote. Thu city evidently 
losembled, during several weeks, a British city in the bud days of a hotly 
contested parliamentary election. There was the same elaborate display 
of printed and illustrated posters. There were flashing electric signs and 
illuminated statuary groups in planter emphasising particular slogans. 
Besides the innumerable small meetings in the factories and institutions 
of nil kinds, there were many large meetings in all pails of the city, open 
to nil comers, at which speeches were made By candidates and other 
“ spellbinders The achievements and projects of the various depart- 
ments of the municipal administration were described. The extensive 
shortcomings and patent errors were usually not explained away hut 
fra nkl y admitted and criticised. Questions were answered and complaints 
noted. There were processions through the streets, with banners and 
bands. In every factory or workshop, every school or college, every 
“ hospital or institution of any kind, repeated personal appeals wore made 
to every elector to cast Ids vote. Foreign residents, we arc told, asked 
with amazement why so much trouble was taken, and so much expense 
incurred, when no party issues were at stake, no party feeling was involved 
and no party gain could be made. The answer wins that Soviet (Join- 
munisni was based on universal participation in public ad min is tin ti on — 
participation by intelligent understanding of the whole function of the 
state, in which the casting of a vote for this candidate or that, according 
to personal preference, was but the final and conclusive act, “ Such ”, 
it was declared, ‘‘ was soviet democracy, then in its fourteenth year. 
How much more real”, it was asserted, “ than parliamentary democracy 
in other lands.” In the end, out of the. 2 !j'I 2 members or substitules 
elected, either to the city soviet or to the rayon soviets, it, was reported 
that G04 we.re women ; .‘158 were doctors, engineers or clerical workers ; 
and the rest, about 1400, were manual workers. Just about two-thirds 
of the total were members, or candidates for membership, of the Com- 
munist Party or of the League of Communist Youth (Oomaomols) ; whilst 
about one-third were “ non-Piwty ”, that is to say, unconnected with 
this dominant Order. 1 

It is, of course, not denied that the members of the Communist Party, 
together with its probationary members (called candidates), and the League 
of Communist Youth (Comsomols), make up the bulk of the “ activists ”, 
to whose zeal and exertions the “ liveliness ” of the elections is due. At 
Moscow in 1931 it was they who saw to it that two- thirds of all the 
candidates who survived to the final votes belonged to the all-powerful 
communist organisation, and it was doubtless to their special efforts that 
these nominees owed their success. But if, was evidently by intention 

ef tfce PSSB,, was 84, la the several constituent, republics the percentage varied between 
*70 ‘9 in that of Uzbekistan and 90*6 in the- Ukraine. 

, * Sumnaa riaed from article on “ Tbs Soviet Elections ” by U, ft&slavsky (of Moscow) 

m International Press Correspcmdma, 1931, pp. 90.pl „ 
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fcliab room was loft for a substantial minority of “ non-Party ” candidates 
to lie elected. 1 The membersbip of the soviets is practically never wholly 
composed of docile adherents of the government. There are, indeed, 
constantly recurring complaints of the extent to which disaffected persons, 
or oven “ counter-revolutionaries ”, find their way into these councils, 
('specially the rural soviets, to such an extent as even to impair their 
(“Ificicncy in “ building up the socialist state ”. But though such persons 
may become candidates, may canvass quietly for votes among their 
friends, and may even secure election, they do not, in their candidatures, 
stand as opponents of the established order of things, or proclaim their 
preference for any contrary policy. When — as occasionally happens oven 
in the cities, and more frequently than not in the rural soviets a — 
they oven find themselves in a majority, they .may hang back and cause 
trouble, loading often to their partial elimination at a subsequent elec- 
tion. 

We add to the foregoing description an account of a previous Moscow 
election as seen from a textile factory, and of the procedure of electing 
its delegates to the Moscow City and rayon soviets, by an experienced 
British publicist who had more than once visited the USSR. This 
investigation took place in 1926, prior to the hive- Year Plan ; at a time 
pf the New Economic Policy, when many of the workers were being sweated 
by small profit-making employers and the Labour Exchanges were busy 
frying to place demobilised lied Army men and others who had failed, 
during this partial inversion to private enterprise, to get work. “ On 
the walls of the factory when I visited it, some days before the actual 
election, two lists of candidates had been posted, who sought election to 
the Moscow City Soviet, and to the less important rayon [ward] soviet. 
There were also shorter lists of ‘ substitutes 1 who would take the places 


1 Tiro statistiunl table in 1/ho footnote to p. 2!) shows that, in tho Leningrad election 
in 1030, slightly moio than ono-lialf of tho members elected by tho “ non-oiganised ” 
cloetoia (namely, those not voting at tho factories or othoi establishments) wore Party 
mombojH, 

8 Tho total number ot monitors of (lie Communist Party in the village soviets was 
staled in a report 1o amount in 1932 to no more Ilian 15 por cent (226,582 out of a total 
or 1,510, $00), and this waa an increaso over tiro 9 per oont at which it. stood in 1927 
(110,774 out of 1,112,000). In 1935 they numbered 18-9 per emit (236,863 out of a total 
of 1,252,134), 

In tho city soviet a, of which there trow are over one thousand, there were reported 
to ho 160,900 Members in 1932 as compared with 122,572 in 1927. Among those tho 
proportion of members ot the Communist Party was just upon one-half ; their number 
having risen in tho five years from 54,927 to 82,952, 'Rather more than two-fifths of 
those various l o tills wore reported to bo manual working wage-earners, tho remaining 
being mostly olortoal employees of various grades, or engineers and other technicians, 
with a low doctors, journalists and lawyers. Ju 1936 tho proportions of Party mombers 
and Oomsomols m tho city soviets wuro provisionally given as 43-1 per oent and 11-2 
por cent respectively. 

ft should be added that women are now mombers of nearly every soviet, whether 
rural or urban, to tho aggregate number, as it waH ofijoially reported in 1932, oi 316,090 
(as compared with 161,298 in 1927), being 21 por cent of the total membership (as com- 
pared with less thau 14 per cent in 1927). In very many oases women are elected to the 
presidency of the soviet. 
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0 p tj i( - dueled members m < .use of dc.ilh or pmlougcd absence on ofliei 
(litbws. r riL« far (ory had Urn light to n'tiun one ddegale for (‘mill li()0 
of it,-. vvoiIcol’is ; its allowance was, in fact,, loin Iron mcinlx'rs. The 
, singularity of Ihiu list wok that it coni allied fifteen names. At flusir 
head stood Lenin, lie had been llieii member while lie lived, and they 
still paid to his mommy tlus touching homage. They would have laughed 
unpleasantly at the orthodox conception of immortality, but, fur them 
the dead hero si ill lived m bis works, and in the hearts of bis follower. 
I thought of the Gieelc fishermen of tin* Aegean isles, who will hail one 
another after a storm, with the (additional greeting ' Alexander lives and 
roimis After Lenin’s name came that of Lykov, his successor as chair- 
man of the Council of Commissars (the Russian cabinet). This factory 
had been the pioneer in the revolutionary struggle, and il, claimed the 
honour of returning the active head of the Soviet admiuisl ration an its 
senior member, The remaining names were all (hose of workers or 
former workers in the factory. Seven of the fourteen were, ns the list 
showed, members of the Communist Party ; one was a member of the 
Communist League of Youth, and the rest wok* ‘ non-l'nrty Throe of 
the fourteen wore women. 

“ Here, then, was the official list, containing a Imre majority of pro- 
fessed Communist a presented to the electors for their ratification. There 
wo* no alternative list. By what method had if been, compiled ? The 
first step is that eneli member of last year’s soviet (the elect, ions are 
annual) 1 who desires to stand again, presents a report on his or her 
activity. A. meeting then takes place between the Works Council |tliis 
is the factory committee J and the 300 delegates, who represent small 
groups of the various categories of workers. At this mealing names are 
put forward, and there often follows a thorough discussion of the record 
and reputation of each. There is usually a vote on each name. In this 
way the first draft of the official list is * compiled ’ under the supervision 
of the Works Council [factory committee |, It then goes before bopamle 
meetings of the various crafts | query workshops! in the factory, and at 
these it may be modified. In its final form it is a selection presented by 
the Works Council to a general meeting of all the workers in the factory. 
At blits general meeting it is still theoretically possible to oppose any name 
in tire list and to put forward another name to replace it; but of this 
right the electors rarely avail themselves, for the good reason that the 
preliminary procedure by which the list is prepared does furnish some 
guarantee that it corresponds, on the whole, with the wishes of the electors. 
They arc not consciously settling big issues of national policy, nor are 
they even directly choosing legislators. They a, re choosing average, 
trustworthy citizens, who will sco that the administrative, machine of the 
city runs efficiently for the common good of the working population. 
The atmosphere of the election and, indeed, of debates in the soviets them- 
selves, is strangely remote from ‘ polities ’ as western democracies con- 
1 Now triennial (193$). ' 
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reive them. A big family, a nimated l»y a single purpose, nils down on 
I hose occasions to administer its eonimon properly. 

“ The factory produces its own newspaper, The tfptn, which appears 
foriniglilly and is written entirely by workers under I. he direction of its 
brand) of the (Jomniuuisl. Party. Its contents during the election week 
are, perhaps, as good a sample ns one could find of soviet polities, as the 
average town worker sees them. 

“ The number opens with a leading article in whirl) every elector is 
summoned to take part in the elections. . . . ‘ Comrades, remember 
1 1’ yell’s [Lenin’s] watchword. The time is ripe for every servant-girl, 
while she is still m the kitchen, to learn how to govern Russia. The tasks 
before us are the practical work of building houses and increasing out 
output. Wo have many a hardship still to endure, and Russia needs you 
all. If you feel yourselves ill-off, then elect active members of the soviet 
to better your case. You are yourselves responsible for your own lot. 
Don't leave the work to others. Bo hold, choose conscientious men who 
will carry out Lenin’s ideas, and then he sure that your hardships will 
vanish and poverty disappear.’ 

“ The heavy, business-like part of the election literal urc consisted in 
the official report of the Communist Party on the year’s work of the 
Moscow Soviet. It claimed that, the Party had fulfilled its promises. It 
had increased hho output of industry, bettered the conditions of the 
workers, and kept alive the unity between workers and peasants. . . . 

“ The peroration of this very practical document boasted that those 
results were due to the participation of the ‘ broad masses ’ (a charac- 
teristic Russian phrase) in the work of government, 1 a thing possible 
only under the soviet system 

The similar report on the work of the Ward Soviet was on much the 
same lines. It contained one reference, however,’ to the aesthetic side of 
life — trees had been planted to beautify the streets. It noted consider- 
able activity in summoning small private employers (kustari) for breaches 
of the labour code. The rest of the election news consisted of the reports 
of some of the retiring members of the soviet. . . . 

“ ‘ No. 1 [a woman] was responsible for inspecting the houses of the 
old-age pensioners. She got their daily ration of white bread increased 
by half a pound, and saw that better meals were provided for the con- 
sumptives. She was distressed by conditions at the Labour Exchange ; 
many demobilised Red Army men had failed for two years to get work ; 
some workers fainted while waiting at the Exchange ; the present manager 
is not the right man for this post. 

“ 1 No. 2 [a man] occupied himself with education, and stressed his 
insistence that preference should always -he given to the children of the 
workers. 

u ‘ No. 3 [a woman] claims that, as the result of her inspection of 
eighteen schools, the expenditure on food, per month, per child, was 
raised from fifteen to twenty-three roubles. 
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“ ‘ No. 4 [a man] worker! in the health section, lie advocated a 
dispensaiy for venereal diseases and an increase in the number of beds 
bolb for adults and children, ffe was responsible for send mg sick children 
to Yalta in the Crimea, and got, an additional diapenaaiy o]>ened for the 
tu here ulons, making the Ihiitccnth in our district, lie got a, workshop 
for winter use built in the home for children addicted to drugs (these 
pitiable little wretches arc mainly orphans oi' the civil war and the famine, 
who for a time ran wild in the towns), lie also insisted that less mono- 
tonous work (“ fancy ’’sewing instead of making sacks) should be provided 
for the women who are being reclaimed in the home for prostitutes. 

“‘No. f> [a woman] insisted that bed-linen should be changed fort- 
nightly instead of monthly in the eye hospital. 

“‘No. 0 fa man | found many cases m small private workshops in 
which lads under eighteen were working over eight hours ; the employers 
were prosecuted. 

“ ‘ No, 7 [a woman] inspected five, factories and found one in which 
there was no hospital. The workers had to walk seven vers La to the 
nearest. This was remedied.’ ” 1 


The Organisation of the Oily tfoniti 

The method of election adopted from the start for the city soviet - 
the separate choice of one or more delegates by the stall’ of each enter- 
prise — even the smallest — has given that body a membership and a 
character entirely different from those of the municipal councils of Great 
Britain or the United (States. In any considerable city of the UHSU the, 
city soviet is composed of an unwieldy mass of men and women delegates 
•without fixed total, the numbers increasing at each election with the 
perpetual multiplication of establishments of every kind. With the 
addition of 33 per cent of candidates or substitutes, who are entitled to 
attend, the plenum of the city soviet runs into hundreds, and in. the cases 
of Moscow and Leningrad to more than two thousand. Such a body has 
necessarily to entrust its powers and functions to an executive committee, 
.which, again, is too large for executive action, and therefore leaves the 
daily work to a presidium of something like a dozen members, in whom 
the day -by-day administration of the city resides, and who give tlmir 
whole timeand attention to their municipal duties. 

Oft the other hand, again in contrast with the western municipalities, 
much less use is made in the cities of the USSR of that tra ined, permanent 
and salaried stall by whom in most other countries the actual work of 
municipal administration is conducted. In the absence of such a staff, 
which is only now. beginning to appear in the USSR, tile city soviets have, 
made the moat of that principle of the widest possible participation of the 
whole people in the work of government which is so characteristic of 
Soviet Communism, The city soviet appoints an ever-increasing number 
1 Mqw fhq Soviets Work, by H, N. Brajlsford, 1927, pp. 34-<t0, 
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of sections or committees, each consisting of a small proportion of the 
elected members or candidates, to whom are joined an indefinite number 
of volunteers drawn from outstanding and “ activist ” citizens of either 
sox and of the most varied positions and occupations. Each section 
consists of several scores of members ; occasionally even of hundreds, and 
in Moscow and Leningrad sometimes running up to a thousand or so ; 
all of whom undertake to spend hours every week in their own localities 
in gratuitously doing detailed administrative work, much of which would 
in England and America be carried out by a salaried staff of inspectors, 
relieving officers, investigators, school attendance officers, collectors and 
what not. 

J t must be said that the organisation of the city soviets is still inchoate, 
ranging from Moscow and Leningrad downwards to quite primitive condi- 
tions in some of the smaller cities. “ The decree of 1925 and subsequent 
legislation provided for . . , six permanent committees (or sections), 
namely, communal economy, financial budgetary business, education, 
public health, cooperative trade and workman-peasant inspection. Other 
committees (or sections) may be appointed by local soviets in accordance, 
with their needs. In most city soviets there arc ten or more additional 
committees (or sections) and they arc known as administrative, cultural, 
saniktry, judicial, trade, social security, etc. Deputies (or delegates) may 
select the committees (or sections) they prefer to join, but under some 
conditions they may be appointed to committees (or sections) not of their 
own choice.” We must content ourselves with descriptions of Moscow 
and Leningrad. 

Moscow 

The plenum of the Moscow City Soviet consisted, in 1934, of 2200 
Lrionn hilly elected members, with half a dozen others added by the pre- 
sidium, and with 450 elected candidates or substitutes. About 1750 were 
Party members, whilst about 900 were non-Party, This plenum nicets 
ten or twelve times a year. 1 It elects an Executive Committee (lipolbom) 
of 50 members, which is summoned bo meet at irregular intervals shout 
throe or four times a year, when some special business requires its atten- 
tion. But the effective municipal executive is the presidium of fifteen 
members, with six candidates or substitutes, elected by the Executive 
Committee (Ispollcom), subject to the approval of the plenum, and meeting 

1 “ The differ onoo between our soviets and bourgeois democratic municipalities con- 
sists not only in the fact Unit it is not the nobles, manufacturers, bankoru and houseowners, 
and their lackuys, who sit on our Soviets but working mon and working women, but also 
in Llio very molhodu of working. The soviot is a permanently functioning legislative 
organisation, which controls and supervises not only the enterprises belonging to the city, 
but all other economic activities carried on within, ila territory. Much has been done in 
reoout years to reconstruct the work of the soviets. The sections of the soviets are bodies 
that supervise and direct tho various brandies of oity enterprise. , . . The rvoik nuiBt 
bo raised to higher Jevols. Ceremonial plenary sessions arc still widely practised in our 
saviets ; this practice lmist be discontinued ” ('Che Annalist Jle.cotisti'Kclion oj Moscow and 
other Cities in the tlAHU, by .it, M, Kaganovich, Moscow, 11)31, pp. 78-70). 
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regularly ne.nly eveiy week. Ti actually all impottanl. decisions are 
taken by the presidium. On a few issues of specie] inipori.nneo nr diffi- 
culty, the presidium consults the Executive Committee, which .sometimes 
has matters under enquiry mid consideration for Severn 1 months. 1 * 3 Usually 
the decisions of the presidium urc reported direct to the plenum, by which 
they me almost invariably ratified , although sometimes not without 
considerable discussion. 

The majority of the member b of (lie plenum mini the sections, or, as 
we should say, the committees, winch supervise Urn various branches of 
municipal administration. Every member is required to serve on at. least 
one section, according to his choice, the numbers being unlimited, and 
varying with the popularity of the subject. Ijl 1EM there were twenty 
eight such sections, concerned respectively with tinaiiee, education, 
theatres and cinemas, health, Lousing, building projects, allocation of 
sites, supplies and trade, municipal shops, the municipal farms, city plan- 
ning, construction, municipal heating, militia (police) and (ire brigade, 
courts of justice, establishment, archives, statistics, the legal department, 
and sundry other matters; together with half a dozen charged with the 
supervision of the special trusts, or boards, to which is delegated the 
routine administration of such municipal enterprises as the tramways, the 
main drainage system, the undciground railway works, the. licensing of 
automobiles, and the management, of dwelling-houses. Each section lias 
a membership varying from about 40 to throe or four times that number. 
All of them meet about once a month, but each elects a bureau of a, few 
members who meet once eveiy live days. 

Lmingrad 

The Leningrad City Soviet, which is housed in the Smoluy Institute, 
of revolutionary fame, has an even larger membership than 1 hat of Moscow. 
Its plenum consists of over 3000 ti'icnuially elected deputies, with about 
1000 elected candidates or substitutes. It has a presidium of 17 deputies 
and 8 candidates, which meets nearly every week. Unlike Moscow, 
Leningrad has now no executive committee (lspollcom) ; and the presidium 
reports in all cases direct to the plenum. There are nearly 3(1 sections or 
committees, among which the members of the plenum distribute them- 
selves according to choice. In the summer these sections moot once a 
month, hut in the winter only three times every two months. 8 

It should be added that in Moscow and Leningrad, and often in other 
cities, the members and candidates elected to the municipal soviet by 
the several brigades, shifts or workshops of a large factory habitually 
combine into an extra-legal standing committee, which takes under its 

1 This was the oase with tin- project) (or meti oUivi, Urn extensive ivmlmgunuul railway, 
wlsioh. tile city soviet is constructing by rliwif employment, and which was under oxamiun- 

tion for many months. 

3 See table on opposite page. 
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-.penal uj.ro flio JiiuniGip.il interests of nil tlio woikers employed in the 
f.tploiv os (i whole, with those of 1 1n ir families. They .see to the housing, 
the samT.itiou, Hie medicid bciviees, the siniiugemeidH for holidays and 
oi umnsod ruercMtion, the provision of nurseries and kiiulergailens, schools 
and tedinicunih. They deal with every .sort, of complaint or outicisin. 
It. is interesting to note that they do not confine their activities to what 
me essentially subjects of municipal government . They invade the sphere 
of action of tile factory committee, with which they no vcrtbcloas cooperate 
without friction or jealousy. They investigate eases of vvaslo or break- 
down. Tluiy press for continuity and increase of output. They deal 
with absenteeism and complaints fieri hist foremen. In every respect they 
act in the factory as an additional influence for contentment and efficiency, 


The Rnj/onn in the Cities 

But this is not alt the complication of the municipal structure, tn 
nearly all the cities having populations of 100,000, and in a Jew others 
by special authorisation of the Central Executive Committee (THIK) of 
the constituent or autonomous republic (or autonomous krai or oblast), 
subordinate rayon soviets may be elected by the several rayons (or, us we 
should say, wards or boroughs) into which the city cun be divided for this 
purpose. Tlnw, Moscow has It) rayon soviets, Leningrad 8, Baku 7, and 
Gorki (formerly Nizlmi-Novgorod) 8. in some cases (as u,t Gorki) one or 
other of the rayons may include now industrial districts growing up outside 
the city boundary. In other cases, on the principle of cultural autonomy, 
the rayon may be formed out of an area within the city inhabited mainly 
by the racial i( national minority Elections lo the rayon soviets are 
held quite independently of the election to the city soviet itself, but on 
the same franchise ; and, for convenience, within the period of the same 
election campaign, and often on the same day. It is permissible but 
unusual for the same person to be elected to both city and rayon soviet, 
The rayon soviets arc charged by the city soviet with much of the detailed 
municipal administration of their own areas, especially the supervision 
and management of the local institutions, and of the local salutation, 
Each rayon soviet appoints its own presidium oi a lew members, uml 
various sections of local inhabitants for specific functions, exactly like 
those of the city soviet. 1 Their finances form part of the budget of the 
city soviet; and this control over finance involves their general subordi- 
natiou to, and control by, the financial organisation of that body. The 
competition of the different rayons among themselves in order to obtain 
approval for their several projects of additional local amenities, leads to 
keen discussion in the plenum and Ispolkom. 

It must be said that, although great improvements have been made, 
there is considerable dissatisfaction with the administration of the city 
rayon soviets and their sections. Kaganovich did not shrink, in 1934., 

J 1 table oil opposite page. 
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frqm publicly declaring Mint. “ hlie district ho v ids lire hi ill working poorly 
on llic improvement of tlicir di, dried) ; they .still do not show, and they 
do not fed themselves, l hat they arc I lie mn, s ten, of their districts in the 
full .sense of the wonl. A most important task is to bring the disbric.l 
sends closer to the manses of the population which they serve. In every 
eorncr of the district there must be a master, who would knowall I lie needs 
of the district and make them his daily concern. There should be a master 
who pays attention to the good order of his street, and house; there 
should be y muster who, loving his section, his street, would make it his 
concern to fight against hooliganism, bad house management, untidiness 
and lack of culture. If the Moscow soviet and the district soviets are to 
be win. this big undertaking, it is apparent that sub-district soviet s must be 
created. The districts containing up to 400,000 population are too big 
-each district is a whole large city in itself. It is hard to cover and keep 
account of the needs of such a big district from one centre. If there are sub- 
district soviets covering .several streets, if the soviet deputies and the soviet 
■section leaders work actively in the sub-district soviets, becoming lighters 
for their street, their sidewalk, their court , the, improvement of Moscow 
will go on apace.” 1 

7 'hit Subbolmki in Ike Cities 

.Both city soviets and, in the larger cities, rayon soviets, together with 
the numerous sections that they appoint, are constantly falling behind in 
the vast work involved in any municipal administration unprovided with 
an extensive and competent salaried staff. These shortcomings are, to 
some extent, made good by the spasmodic outburts of energy by the 
subbotniki (“ Saturday-ers ”), who, as we shall describe in a subsequent 
chapter, 2 volunteer gratuitously to clear away accumulations of work 
which would otherwise not be done in time. It is estimated that in the 
aggregate, apart from such salaried staff as exists, as many as 1)0,000 
citizens are, at any moment, participating in the municipal administration 
of Moscow, and nearly as many in that of Leningrad. 8 

Indirect Election 

In describing the basic foundation of the soviet hierarchy we have had 
a lengthy but a relatively easy task. Much more difficult is it to describe, 

1 The Conslruclimi of the iUtbumy and the Plan for the. City of Mtm'om, by L M. Kngano- 
vieh, 1(134, pp. 50-57. 

s “ III Place of Profit ”, Chapter LX. in Part II. 

3 It should ho added that the members of the city and rayon soviets receive no payment 
for their services as members. The majority o£ them, boing omployed at wages or salaries, 
arc entitled to take “ titno off" from, the employment, without loss of pay, whenever 
they arts engaged ou then 1 municipal duties. Those of tliom who have no wage or salary 
(sued as the independent handicraftsmen) may receive from the soviet eomponsal ion for 
1 lost time ” at rates fixed by the soviet authorities. Housekeeping wives, supported by 
their husbands, continue to be supported by them, and are assumed (liko i,ho wage- 
ettnm.) merely to take “ time oil ” for thoir municipal duties, which (hoy perform as 
part of the voluntary social work expected from every loyal cith/.m. 
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or over) precisely to understand, I, lie complicated political edifice that hits 
boon erected on that foundation. The lirat few congresses to which tin: 
People’s Commissars repo rted their proceedings, aucl to which they 
addressed their orations, consisted only of delegates from an indefinite 
number of city end village soviets, being such as found themselves able 
to attend at the capital. They were drawn during the Civil War from a 
comparatively small and shifting area, which at one time sank to little 
more than a relatively narrow corridor of territory between Leningrad and 
Moscow. The. available territory was, in fact, not only restricted by the 
political separation of the Ukraine and Transcaucasia, but also dependent 
month by month, during two whole years, on the fluctuating success of 
the Red Army in pushing hack the various White Armies, subsidised and 
strengthened, as those wore, by the munitions, officers and military con- 
tingents supplied by half a dozen foreign governments. .But when, at 
the end of L9H0, nearly the whole territory of what is now the USSR was 
cleared of hostile forces, 1 Lenin and his colleagues were confronted with 
the problem of constructing a firm and stable government from the whole 
continent extending from the Baltic to the Pacific, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to (he Black Sea, with more than a hundred millions of inhabitants, 
two-thirds of the whole unable even to rend, belonging to many different 
races, languages and religions, including numerous nomadic and barbaric 
tribes without any written language, some of them still in the stage of 
animism and magic. ISyotj if the Bolsheviks had been enthusiastic believers 
in western liberalism, with its faith in a "parliament directly electecl.By 
universal suffrage and the ballot) box, such a political constitution wan 
plainly impracticable' for tltc "vast' heterogeneous hordes wit!) which they 
liad " 1/0 deal, ’ But the Bolsheviks had become fervent believers in tiff' 
plan bf'basiiig’tlie whole constitution, not, on the anonymous mass voting 
of lingo electoral constituencies, hut ou a largo number of relatively small 
meetings of neighbours and associates in work, at which there could be 
an intimate discussion of the issues in which tire people were interested, 
and about which they had views of their own. At these meetings the 
people could choose, to represent their wishes, someone, whom they 
actually knew. Only in this way, Lenin believed, could all those iC deaf 
villages ’’-and primitive communities be taught the art of representative 
government, and at the same, time ho held together a unitary state,. Many 
persona thought, at first, that it would suffice to constitute a federal 
republic of city and village soviets, to be governed by an All-liussian 
Congress of delegates or deputies from the innumerable little soviets 
throughout the whole area. This, in fact, was what was indicated in the 
resolutions “ on the federal institutions of the Russian republic ” adopted 
by tho £ ’ Third All-Russian Congress of Workers’, Soldiers’, Peasants’ and 
Kazaks’ Deputies”, on January 18, 1918, as the plan on which the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIJK) was to draft “ these fundamental 

et 

1 The .Japanese did not evacuate VUuhvotilock until 1922, and tho northern halt' of 
Win inland ol .Sakhalin not until 1025, 
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principles of (lie constitution ’’ for submission to the next AU-JiuMiian 
CongiccS. 1 When, however, the drafting committees got to work, if 
became evident that such a conception was unduly simple. To represent 
directly in any central congress all the small meetings in so huge an area., 
with so colossal a population, was plainly impracticable. Moreover, the 
administration of provincial affairs affecting more, than one local soviet 
had also to be. provided for, and this mass of detail could not bo brought 
to Moscow. Jfurtlier, many of the districts, both small and large, clung 
desperately to their local autonomy, which had perforce to be conceded. 
Yet it. was no less indispensable to establish a supreme government of 
strength and stability, if only to ileal with such subjects as foreign relations, 
defence, transport and communications, and so on. Moreover, tho Bol- 
sheviks attached paramount importance to their peculiar conception- - 
never before considered by framers of constitutions— of an economic com- 
munity based upon the suppression of the landlord and the capitalist, and 
all forms of profit-making. This could be ensured only by a powerful and 
supreme central authority. To harmonise and achieve nil these ends 
involved protracted consultations before even the first fundamental law 
was agreed to oil July 10, 1918. ft took four more years of congresses 
ancl discussions to got adopted the successive elaborations and amend- 
ments out of which emerged in 1922-11)23, in relatively stable form, the 
constitution of the. Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Tlio solution of the. unprecedented constitutional problem with which 
the Bolsheviks were faced was found, as early as the spring of 1918, in 
the adoption, in the manner and on a scale never before attempted, of 
the principle of indirect election, which has continued unchanged down 
'to the present day (1935) ; but of which a drastic alteration is now under 
consideration.- As adopted in 1918, the directly elected primary soviets 
in addition to governing their own areas were to choose deputies or dele - 
gates to higher congresses of soviets governing larger areas. Iiach of 
those higher congresses of soviets, besides administering tho affairs of its 
own district — whether we think of it as county, canton or province, Ims 
or dcpariemeikt — -was to choose deputies or delegates to yet higher 
assemblies, governing oven larger areas ; and tho.se again ultimately 
sending their own representatives to constitute tho All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, which was to be the supreme governing authority for the whole 
Soviet Union. 

This sounds, to a Briton or an American, a complicated scheme for 
providing for the representation of “ Man as a Citizen ”, Bub there are. 

1 Soviet Rule in Russia, by W, R. Batsell, 1929, p. 789. We may perhaps regard thin 
conr&ptton as an echo of the idea o£ Bakunin that, when the strong central government s 
of tho Jiuiopean. states had been overthrown, thoy would bo succeeded only by congeries 
of fioe associations of tho workers in each neighbourhood, which might be loosely federated 
in, groups for common purposes. We ape told that, Prince Peter Kropotkin, who had 
in-entered Russia after tho 1917 revolution, and who sympathised with iialcuniu’s ideas 
as to the necessary minimum of governmental organisation, had formed in Moscow a 
committee of his friends to discuss the proposed constitution, and their views' were forcibly 
urged on others who were influentially concerned with tho drafting. 
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many more complications yet to be unravelled. The soviet constitution, 
as will be seen, includes not only an assembly for the government of the 
whole undivided community inhabiting one-sixth of the entire land -surface 
of the globe, hut. also a graded hierarchy of local governing bodies, at once 
legislative and executive, for the administration of the affairs peculiar to 
areas of different magnitudes and diverse characteristics. And it does 
more than this. It provides also a series of independent assemblies for the 
separate governments of areas, large or small — whether wo think of them 
as tribes or nations, states or republics — inhabited by peoples who feel 
themselves to constitute distinct nationalities. We have, in fact, in the 
USSR a unique constitutional form which combines, in one and the same 
hierarchy, the organs of both local and central government, of both legis- 
lature and executive, of both unitary state and federation. 


Ilow thr Pyramid waft Built 

We need not trouble the render with the successive changes since 1918 
in the details of the indirectly elected hierarchy. The tsarist local govern- 
ing authorities, whether gubernia, zemstvo, uezd or volost, quickly foil to 
pieces at the Revolution. For years chaos reigned in varying degree from 
place to place ; and each soviet., in city or village, assumed whatever 
powers it wanted, and dealt with the affairs of its own areas as it chose. 
(Im dually things were straightened out. by the central government, and 
formulated by successive All-Union Congresses of Soviets. Municipal 
authorities were established for the cities. The village soviet (selosoviet) 
entirely replaced the Mir. The three old divisions of tsarist local govern- 
ment, whether gubernia (province), uezd (county) or volost (rural district), 
wore eventually superseded by two new ones, formed, to some extent, 
along lines of economic characteristics, and termed oblast or lcrai. 1 and 
rayon. 2 No less important, as wo shall presently describe, was the vital 

1 Tim forms oblast, and lirai are applied indiscriminately, according to local usage. 
Bui. we me told that, strictly speaking, an oblast is a newly established district containing 
no autonomous area. Where an autonomous area peopled mainly by a national minority 
exists as an enclave within the district the proper term is krai. The North Caucasian 
krai contains as many as seven autonomous areas. 

Among oilier works in Russian we may cite The Soviet Slate : the Origins and the 
Development of the Constitution, of the OSSll, by V. L Ignatiev, 1928, 146 pp. ; The USSR, 
and the Union's Republics, by 8. A. Kotlyarovsky, 139 pp. ; The Soviet Autonomous Oblasts 
and Republics, by R. Arkhipov, 123 pp. 

2 There was at first an additional tier of counoils, termed tlm okrug soviet, for an area 
roughly eoi responding to that of the old volost, m which both village soviets and city 
soviets were represented. This was found inconvenient, as leaving too little scope for 
the development; of the rayon soviet in enlivening the village soviets ; and as encouraging 
too much bureaucratic control, to which the city soviet, especially objected. It was 
decided by the Central Committee of the Communist Party by a decree of July (i, 1930, 
to “ liquidate ” the okrugs and to wind them up by October 1, 1930. The derision was 
ratified by the Sixteenth Party Congress ( Political Report to the Sixteenth Patty Congress 
of (he, Human Communist Party, by Josef Stalin, 1030, pp. 125-129). But, in the vast 
area of the USSE, such changes Lake time to become universal. In 1934 there were still 
functioning 22 okrugs. 
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[joii( s’ of culiui.il autonoraji and. wherever pt'jtcl.k'ftlile, native Kt*lf- 
yovenimoni for the scorns of sepnnife nationalities sea.f.teri'd over I lie 
Kura sim i eontineni. Wlml. its of interest is Unit all Hiese ditTerent kinds 
and snides of novo n mi g bodies (ind pj.uvw in the limin soviet hierarchy, 
and s|jrin;> ultimately from the same base of primary soviets. Thu simple 
p vrumid, springing by indirect election from the broad foundation of some 
75,000 directly elected primary soviets of village or city, turns out I o have, 
not merely one supreme apexdn the All-Union (longress of Soviets, 1ml, 
also a number of separate minor apices, not only in the congresses of 
soviets of the autonomous republics or oblasts, but also in those of the 
seven (or rather nine) federated constituent republics, J of which we must 
give some deseriplion before tackling the. supreme government of the 
Union, 


The Huijttn and Lite Oblattl 

There are, accordingly, two main strands in the closely knit con- 
stitutional fabric of Soviet Communism : the direct choice, by adult 
suffrage, at open meetings of follow- workers or neighbours, of people’s 
deputies or delegates ; and the formation, by indirect election, from below, 
of a pyramidal series of superior' authorities. We may observe in, passing 
that, as wo shall presently describe, the same two strands run through all 
the four divisions of the representative system of Soviet Communism, 
whether it is dealing with “Man as a Citizen”, or with “Man as a 
Producer ”, or with “ Man as a Consumer ”, or with “ Man as a fiuppr- 
citizcn engaged in the Vocation of Leadership 
. We now resume our description of the government of Man as a Citizen 
in the successive tiers of councils above the village or small city soviet, 3 

1 These are the JUS IAS It (Russia proper uith Siberia); the Ukraine; White Russia j 
tliu Tranuoaucasian Federation (which is a union of three— (loorgia, Azerbaijan and 
Armenia) ; Turkehlnn ; T.uizhikisl un and Uzbekistan. 

Tile trouble) about a metaphor is that it is never completely aemir.ito as a description I 
One of the authors objects Hint it is a peculiarity of tiro soviet pyramid I hat ils supremo 
apes is not flanked by parallel minor apices ; these aro all actually included insido 1 ho 
supremo apex, which they help lo support, and moreover some of these minor apices have 
other still smaller pyramidal apices within themselves 1 A chart will enable tho student 
to get a clearer vision of this amazingly complicated constitution than is prautioahlo 
through the written word (see the diagram in tho Appendix to I’ai'l, [,). 

2 It adds to the complication that, tho names and areas of tho tiers of coiuidls have 
been, during the past few yean, in process of change. This oeonomin “ rayon iuing " of 
tho USSR was contemplated immediately after the oml of tho Civil War, but was not 
seriously undertaken until 1928, when it was needed for tho most offoetivo formulation 
of the First Five-Year Flan. It was based ou tho conception of four dittemil, typos. 
There were to ha industrial rayons (ns in the Leningrad oblast, or in tho Donets Basin of 
the Ukraine). There were to ba agricultural rayons (as in tho Black Boil region, tin) Middle 
Volga, the south-west part of the Ukraine or in Kazakstan), There had also to bo mixed 
rayons, which wore necessarily both industrial and agricultural (as in ’North Caucasus, 
(ho Lower Volga krai, the Crimea). Them were also limber rayons (ns in Northorh Asia). 
(See an instructive section, in Russian, in The Five- Year Plan of the National Mcottomy 
C'mxttuclion of the. USftif vol. ill., 11 Tho Rayon ’Divisions of tho Plan ”, 1929.) Under 
this 11 rayonising ”, what were, under the tsarist regime, 56 gubernia (provinces), 476 
uovd (can! cuts or counties) and 10, BOB volost (rural districts), have been reorganised into 
Kill obLpls (or krais) and about 11000 rayons. An intermediate council for the okrug. 
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Mi rough, those; of the rayon and the. oblast, and those of the autonomous 
and the constituent republic, up to the supreme authority of the All-lluion 
Congress of tSoviots, with its bicameral Central Executive Committee 
(TSJ K), its Cabinet of Ministers (iSovnarkran) and its various other 
derivatives. 


Tilt Bayou 

Among the innumerable and apparently unlimited powers of the selo- 
soviofc and the small city soviet, there is one universal duty which stands 
out, that of electing people’s deputies or delegates to the congress of 
soviets of the rayon. The rayon, now formed mainly on lines of economic 
production, is a new area comprising a number of adjacent villages and 
what in England would he called hamlets, together with such small cities 
or urban settlements as happen to be intermixed with them. The 
geographical extent and the population of the rayon differ from place to 
place according to local circumstances, and may be varied from time to 
time by decrees of any superior authority . 1 It may thus comprise any 
number of villages, from a few dozen to many score, with half a dozen 
times as many dependent hamlets, with or without, one or more cities 
and urban settlements. The soviet of each of these annually elects one 
(or if large, several) people’s deputies or delegates to constitute the 
rayon congress of soviets, winch meets at the principal centre of the 
rayon. 

In the RfciFSll and the Ukraine the village soviet elects these delegates 
at the rate of one lor every GOO inhabitants. The soviets of the small 
cities and urban settlements within the rayon elect delegates at the rate 
of one fox each unit of GO electors of these soviets (approximately equal 

standing between the rayon and tlio oblast, was designed ; but this was abandoned in 
1930. This reorganisation is now nearly completed; and for tho sake of clearness wo 
shall limit our description to tho now general system, although tho old continues to exist, 
temporarily in a low places. 

WUh the abolition of tho okrug, the ei tics having populations of more than HO, 000, 
and Homo others of great industrial importance, have been, in fclia six smaller constituent 
republics, taken out of tho rayon, and made directly subordinate to tho Soviwkom 
(Cabinet) and 'I'SIK. (central executive committee) of the constituent republic within 
which they uro situated. In tho ItSt'SK, however, these major cities are subordinated 
also to tho executive commilLoo (ispolkom) of the oblast or krai. The other u Hiatt, having 
populations below 50,000, remain within the rayons, but with an autonomy greatly 
exceeding that enjoyed by tho villages. Such cities, for instance, fix their own local taxes 
and Mottle their own budgols, which uro adojitod by the city soviot, and only passed 
through. I, he rayon ispolkom for general concurrence, and submission to the oblast Ispolkom. 

for exact information as to local, government constitution in the USSR, tho student 
must go lulho decrees themselves, but those aro summarised in The. Soviet Mate, by B. W. 
Maxwell, 11)34, chap. vii„ “ Provincial Government", pp. 100-10S; where tho Itussiau 
sources are indicated (pp. 317-3411), See also Soviet Rule in lltmia, by W. It. Bill, sell, 
1920, chap, xi., “ Local Administration” (pp. 663-087), which does not dearly give the 
morn recent changes. 

1 Actually the 3UUO tayons appear to include, on an average, about 23 selosoviots 
and perhaps one small city or urban settlement apiaue, with an average population of 
about 413,000 ; which is analogous to that of on English rural district council in its much 
smaller area. 
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to 120 inhabitant!!,). Thus, as is usual in the soviet bodies, the total 
number of members of the rayon congress of soviets is not fixed, and with 
the increase of population it is always growing. It elects a president, with 
some other members to form a presidium, and also a standing executive 
committee (ispolkom) not exceeding 15 members, together with ono-third 
as many candidates or alternates. 

When we enquire what are the powers and duties entrusted to the 
rayon congress of soviets, we are mot with the same dillioulty as that 
with which we were confronted in the case of the village soviet. The list 
of these powers and duties, as expressly laid down in the JiSFSIt decree 
of January 1 . 1931, is indeed substantially similar to that relating to the 
village soviet, which we give as an appendix to this volume. These powers 
and duties range from the consideration and discussion op tin; loftiest 
matters of policy and administration of the XJiSfcjR as a whole, in which 
the rayon congress of soviets, like the village soviet, is invited and desired 
to participate, and which it is expressly directed to put in operation within 
its own area, down to the minutest details of parochial administration. 
It is, indeed, not to he supposed that the entire conglomeration of these 
subjects are even discussed by any of the 3000 rayon congresses of soviets, 
any more than they arc by the 70,000-odd village soviets. But in startling 
contrast with the narrowly limited, and precisely defined functions of the 
British or American local governing body, there is practically nothing in 
the world that the rayon congress of soviets, equally with the village 
soviet, is not authorised and indeed invited to ileal with, so far aa its 
application to the denizens of its area is concerned. On the other hand, 
again in contrast with the British or American local authority, the rayon 
congress of soviets, like the village soviet, has no legal rights on winch it 
can insist against the will of any superior administrative authority. It 
may at any moment fmd its decisions overruled, and its actions cancelled 
and reversed by the oblast congress of soviets which it; joins with other 
rayons in creating ; or, by tlie oblast ispolkom (or executive committee) ; 
or by the republic congress of soviets or its Central Executive Committee ; 
or by the sovnarkom, or the People’s Commissar, of the constitute) L or 
autonomous republic within the area of which it is situated ; or by the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets or its TS1K (or Central Executive Com- 
mittee) ; or, indeed, by the presidium of any of these bodies ; or by the 
USSR Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. Thus, the rayon congress of 
soviets has a practically unlimited sphere of action, so far as its own area 
is concerned, subject always to the liability to be sharply pulled up and 
overruled whenever it does anything contrary to the policy or the will 
of any authority higher than itself. It has absolute freedom to participate 
in government, and it is encouraged and strongly urged to participate in 
any way it chooses ; but it is no less sternly warned that whenever it 
“ goes oft the rails ”, its action will be cancelled and reversed ; and if the 
local body persists, it will be summarily disbanded, and a new election 
will be called for. In order to enable this superior authority to be exorcised, 
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all obligatory decrees of a lower authority— indeed the minutes of pro- 
ceedings themselves — have to he forwarded immediately to the next higher 
authority, as well as to the. appropriate People’s Commissariat of the 
1.TSS11 and that of an, autonomous republic. We gather that, in practice, 
the rayon congress and its executive, like the village soviet., usually errs 
by default rather by excess of zeal ; and that drastic interference from 
above, though unhesitatingly undertaken when required, is, to put it 
mildly, not of incessant occurrence. 

The relation of the rayon congress of soviets to the various village 
and small urban soviets within its area is mainly one of supervision and 
control. Thus, the rayon congress appoints for eaoli village the president 
of the electoral commission of ten local members to supervise the election 
of the village soviet ; to compile and post up publicly the list of persons 
excluded from the electorate ; and to provide an independent chairman 
for the various election meetings. 

On the other hand, an essential function of the 3000 rayon soviets is 
that of concentrating in a single body the representation of the large 
number of village soviets within their several arena, occasionally amount- 
ing, as it scorns, to more than one hundred, in such a way as to render 
practicable the election of delegates to the next higher council in the 
hierarchy. - 

The organs of local administration of the rayon congress of soviets, 
acting under the supervision and direction of the rayon ispolkom, or 
executive committee that the plenum elects, and of the presidium that the 
ispolkom appoints, consist of a number of sections (six of them being 
obligatory l ) on each of which there serve some members of the rayon 
congress and ispolkom, together with a varying number of inhabitants 
whom the ispolkom invites to act as a civic obligation. We are informed 
that the object of forming these sections is that of associating as large a 
proportion as possible of the “ toiling masses ” in the work of government. 
Meetings are held in the various factories and workshops, clubs and reading- 
rooms, throughout the rayon, where the members of the rayon congress 
of soviets, the “ militia ” (local constabulary) and the local courts of 
justice attend ; where active workers arc enlisted for the sections, and 
where the " concrete problems ” of tlve work ol' the rayon congress arc 
discussed. The obligatory sections are those dealing with “ soviet con- 
struction and control of execution ” ; “ industry, labour and supplies ” ; 
agriculture ; health ; education, the rayon’s share in the General Plan, 
and the rayon’s financial budget. 

The rayon section dealing with the General Plan, so far as it relates to 
the rayon area stands in an interesting relation to Gosplan, to which it is 

1 Namely, those on (1) Soviet Consl motion and control of execution ; (2) Industry, 
Labour and Supply ; (II) Agriculture ; (4) Finance and budget ; (5) Popular Education ; 
(6) Publio Jloalth (RKFHlt decree of January 1, 1931, section 1)8). To those there has been 
added, for all but LUo smallest rayons, a section on the Uonoml Plan, m subordination 
to the Union Btato Planning Commission, ■which we describe in out chapter on 11 Planned 
Production for Community Consumption ”, 
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hubmdinate Notional planning in now based hugely upon conhliliient 
1,1 von plannijiiC The f.iyon !ms to prepare each year its own preliminary 
plan for nil the enterprises williin its aim in aorordmier with the general 
economic considerations of which it is advised. This has to he submitted 
to each local enterprise, productive or udtund. Each considers the quota 
assumed to it, and either approves or prepares a count er-plan. The whole 
are then submitted lo the higher authorities lo lie further revised and 
finally enacted. 1 

The only other part of the administration of the rayon calling for 
attention is Lhat of finance. The rayon congress has annually to settle 
the budget of local receipts and expenditure for the ensuing year, which 
has to he submitted to the oblast l.spolkom for approval, and for inclusion 
in the oblast budget, with a view to its ultimate incorporation m the budget 
of the autonomous or constituent republic, and, indeed, finally in that of 
the USSR itself. Thus there is, in principle as well ns in form, no effective 
local autonomy in finance in any grade of council from the smallest selo- 
sovict up to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets of the RSFSR. fu prac- 
tice, however, there, is a great deal of financial autonomy. To begin with, 
the amount of expenditure to be undertaken by the lower authorities, 
whilst it can be snmmaiily restrained by any higher authority, cannot 
effectively lie increased otherwise than by exhortation and persuasion. 
On the other hand, if the lower authorities choose to incur larger expendi- 
ture at then’ own cost, they are usually permitted to add a surtax to 
one or other of the taxes levied within their area by any of the higher 
authorities. 

Elaborate provision is made by law as to the rayon being served by 
half a dozen organised departments of permanent officials, who are 
required to possess technical qualification and training. In fact there is 
as yet, in the vast majority of rayons, nothing more than a, skeleton stall 
of officials of tho very minimum of training. A marked feature is the 
extreme youthfuluess of nearly all of them, few being over thirty, or having 
more than a few years' office experience. We understand that measures 
for the special training of administrative officials are under consideration. 


The Oblast. 

Above both the rayon congresses of soviets of the rural districts and 
the soviets of the small cities, and superseding the ancient gubernia or 
province, stands, in the RSFSR and the Ukraine, tho authority of the 
lerai or oblast. The oblast congress of soviets is formed by delegates from 
the rayon congresses of soviets, representing the village soviets, at the 
rate (in tho RSFSR) of one for every 1^,500 inhabitants (equal to about 
one for every 7000 electors) ; and also by delegates elected directly by 

1 From yagat by V. tinibishov, boad ot Qoaplttn, in Planned Economy, April 1031. 
\ve doaWitb the whole subject in out subsequent chapter on titled u Planned Production 
for Cottmramty Consumption s, 9 Part IX: 



the .soviets of Hie .small cities (together with those of tlie urban settlements, 
i',u (ones and collective farms outside civic boundaries) at the rate of one 
delegate for each 2000 electors. Any autonomous republic or autonomous 
area within the territory is entitled to elect its own delegates at the rate 
of one for each 2000 electors from urban centres and one for each 10,000 
inhabitants from rural settlements. It will be seen that the city soviets 
enjoy the usual disproportionate representation (more than twice as great 
as that of the rural villages). This disproportionate representation of the 
popuhd ion of the cities, nr comparison with that of the villages, does not 
prevent most, if not all, oblast congresses of soviets from containing far 
more loprescnta lives of villages than of city dwellers, because the propor- 
tion of the latter to the' whole* population of the area is still only as one 
tiO live or six. 

The area over which the oblast congress of soviets presides, the number 
of its memhens, and the natuie and extent of its functions, appear to 
differ in different purls and to be still in course of settlement. The popula- 
tion within the different oblasts varies enormously, even as much as from 
one to leu millions. In the l titbit It the approximate average appears to 
lie nearly four millions. If we take the autonomous republics in the 
UMSK, which are classed with the oblasts property so-called, we see that 
their average population is only about a million ancl a half, whilst their 
average area is no less than 01)0,0(10 square kilometres. On the other 
hand, the average population of the fourteen oblasts properly so-called, 
exceeds live millions, although their average area, is roughly the same as 
Unit of the autonomous republic. 1 in the Ukraine the average population 
and area are both smaller. The five lesser constituent republics have no 
oblasts, the rayon congresses of soviets, being directly under the republic 
congress of soviets, its central executive committee and its sovnarkom. 

In the RHFSR there are, we gather, twenty-six territories ranking as 
oblasts, including the areas of the twelve autonomous republics within its 
boundaries which have the same constitutional form as other oblasts, 
except that they call their ministerial heads of departments People’s 
Commissars and their council a sovnarkom. Thus there arc the fourteen 
newly delimited oblasts of Moscow and Leningrad, the Ivano vo industrial 
area, the Northern territory, the Western territory, the Central Black 
Earth area, the Gorki (late .Nizhni-Novgorod) territory, tlie Ural territory, 
that of the North Caucasus, the two territories of tlie Middle and Lower 
Volga, and tho two of East and West Siberia, together with the Far Eastern 
territory. With them are ranked the twelve autonomous republics, 
namely, those of the Crimea, the Tartars, the Volga Germans, Kazak, 
Valent, Kirghiz, Chuvash, Karolia, Buryat, Bashkir, Karakalpak and 
Daghestan. In each of these divisions there is a Congress of Soviets 

1 Thus tho autonomous lepublie in tho H8KHR, whilst having a largo area, is oom- 
pu ruble in population to lliu half-dozon most populous urlmituslrative counties of England. 
The oblasts of the luSlASR, cm tho other hand, usually surpass in population tho moat 
populous of Iho English ml minis trativo counties, and Home even Hint of Ireland or the 
administrative county of London. 
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electing an executive (termed either ispolkom or sovnarkom) wliich directs 
a varied and extensive local administration. 

[n the Ukraine, some of the oblast areas are particularly large, there 
being only half a dozen so called for the whole republic. 1 Hut in the 
I )oi 10 Is industrial area the population is so dense, and the amount of work 
so great, that each rayon soviet is accepted as equivalent also io an oblast 
soviet. In the other purls of the Ukraine, the rayon congress of sovicls, 
eilliei each year or every two years, elects representatives to the oblast 
congress of soviets at the late of one for each 15,001) of the population, 
amounting in each case to several hundred delegates. 

Wherever it exists, the oblast congress of sovicls is an important 
authority. It is, indeed, the supreme local organ of power within its own 
area, with a competence extending to all matters of government. It lias, 
however, to coordinate its activity with the policy and administration of 
the centiai executive committee (VTSI Iv) and the Sovnarkom of the 
constituent republic, whilst the USSR sovnarkom and its presidium also 
have the right to suspend or reverse, in case of need, anything done by 
the oblast authorities, It lias the right to control all public institutions 
within its area, not being those of the USSR ; and even these it has a 
right to supervise and report upon. 1 1 can veto any regulation or decision 
of any of the city soviets or any of the rayon or solosoviets wil bin its area. 
It controls all the elections within the oblast. Finally, it has the right !o 
propose to the authorities of the constituent republic the enactment and 
promulgation of any laws and regulations relating to the oblast that an* 
required. 

Rut the oblast congress of soviets meets as a plenum, usually, only 
once a year, when it elects a president, and his assistant, who both give 
their whole time to the work, and also an ispolkom, oroxecutivo committee, 
of about one hundred members, who receive only their expenses and a 
free pass over all the railways within the oblast. In the onso of the auto- 
nomous republics, the congress of soviets elects, in lion of an ispoJ kom, a 
sovnarkom of People’s Commissars who themselves control the various 
branches of administration. In both eases the USSR Government is 
directly represented in the oblast executive by ollicials of such USSR 
People’s Commissariats as Railroads and Posts and Telegraphs. The. 
ispolkom of an ordinary oblast is supposed to conduct its administration 
through its presidium and four organised departments of officials (a 
secretariat, an organisation department, a planning commission termed 
obplan, and a “ commission of execution ”). But the work which, has to 
be performed falls under fifteen or more heads, ol‘ which we may mention 
a “ regional council of people’s economy ” ; agriculture ; trade or dis- 
tribution of commodities ; finance ; communal department ; education ; 
health; social welfare; military; political; and archives; together 

_ 1 Hfwnely, tllosa of Chernigov, 1iiev, Odessa, Dnepropetrovsk, Kharkov and Vinitza, 
ivitSi ■which must be ranted the Moldavian Autonomous BopuMie, and, as explained in 
the text, all the separata rayons of the Donets Busin. 
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with, tlie department of justice. Fn many oblasts the lack of an adequate 
official staff lias led to the appointment of a number of sections each con- 
taining a selection from the members of the oblast congress of soviets 
and tlie ispoikom, together with other active or representative citizens 
appointed by the ispoikom. Each of these sections is charged with the 
supervision and actual administration of one department of the work of 
the oblast. 1 1 should be, said that, in the matter of local taxation and the 
budget of the oblast the oblast ispoikom has the right to participate in 
the discussion both of the budget of tlie constituent republic and of that 
of the USSR itself, in so far as these relate to its own area. 


The Seven Federated Republics 

The next tier of councils, above that of tlie oblast or krai, where they 
exist, and of the autonomous republics, is that of the seven Union or 
constituent republics of tlie RSFSR, the Ukraine, While Russia, the 
Transcaucasian Federation (itself a federation of three distinct republics), 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, all of wlucli are directly 
joined together in federation as the USSR. 

The RSFSR 

The first and by far tlie most important of these republics, tlie Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet 'Republic, although expressly termed a federation, 
is and has always been essentially a unitary state. Notwithstanding its 
title, and an express declaration in the first article of its Fundamental 
1 jd w in 1918, what was established by that law, without subscrj lion t revision, 
was a soviet hierarchy, or pyramid, of the pattern that we have so often 
described. The RSFSR was to have a supremo All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, made up of deputies or delegates elected by provincial congresses 
of soviets under various designations ; and these provincial congresses 
were made up of deputies or delegates from smaller district congresses of 
soviets, themselves consisting of deputies or delegates from village or 
urban soviets, who were directly elected at innumerable small gatherings 
of electors, associated either in work at particular establishments or as 
'neighbours in rural villages. From top to bottom of this pyramid of 
councils, each tier has complete authority over all below it, and is itself 
completely subject to all above it. This system of “ Democratic Central- 
ism ”, as it is fondly called, which is universally characteristic of Soviet 
Communism, seems to us to have nothing in common with the curtailed 
but inviolable autonomy of the various units that is understood by 
federalism. 1 

1 In tko iliaouHnion loading up to tlio formulation and adoption of tho “ Fundaments,! 
Law ” during the first half of 1918, fcllo slogan of “ All Power to the Soviets ” wag so 

strongly insisted on, that tho very first article had to assert .that 11 Russia is declared a 
republic of soviets of workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ deputies. All central and local 
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]l, ; Si indcpil, rcniflrk.iblc bow stniill mid relatively unmipoi lan(- have 
been fhe rhamte.s ,dnce 1 9 IS m him eonutii uLionnl hlmHure of Hie RNFNIf, 
nolwilh.Mimdiug the development of iiufonomouH lepnliliew and auto 
noniouH arena within it, nnd the formation ol the UNNE uboul and ulxne 
it. 1 Jl-s capital is still Moscow, where the ItfW.lt ministerial depai tments 
are ehcek-by jowl willi those ot (lie LhSMU. The “ All-ltussi.in Uongrewi 
of Soviets ’’ now meets only every few years, usually just prior to the All- 
Union Congress, to which the same delegates immediately proceed. It is 
composed of delegates elected by the congresses of soviets of I he several 
oblasts or krais, autonomous republics and autonomous areas, and the 
larger cities, in the proportion of one to every 125,001) population of rural 
areas, and one lo every 25,000 city electors (equal to about 45,000 popula- 
tion). The Central Executive Committee (VTNfK) of the RSFNU, now 
increased in size from 200 to 400, meets only once a quarter. The Nov- 
narkom no longer includes as many nu eighteen L’eoplo’s Commissars, 
seeing that all the " questions of national importance ” specified in articles 
49 and 50 of the .fundamental Law. with the departments of foreign 
affairs, armed forces, foreign trade, heavy industry, forestry, state fnmn, 


railways and waterways, posts and telegraphs, and food industry, have 
passed bo the UMNE ; and those departments arc now represented in (he 
RSFSR Sovnai'kom only hy the delegates or agents of the UNNE People's 
Commissars. There are, however, in the ItNEBR Noviuvrkom, still eight 
People’s Commissars, under a president, with two vice-presidents, namely, 
those for Finance, Interior, Justice, Education, Health, Social Welfare, 
Agriculture, and Light Industries, together with the president of the 
RSFSR Gosplan.® 

"When it is remembered that the-populalion of the RSFSR exceeds 
one hundred millions, and that the territory stretches from the Cull’ of 
Finland to tile Pacific Ocean, it will bo aeon that even tbeae nine govern- 
ment departments represent an immense, task of administration. The 


anllimity is veiled in these soviets." The stain that was odablishod as 1 Ik; liinsinn Soviet 
Republic, amt then styled 11 in TM-ik'Klt, was conceived, by at least homo ol 1 1 ■; rno-il enorgcl ie 
advocates, as nothing moio than a federation of all I, ho urban and rural no viols thimighoul 
the. country. 

In iU’tlclo 10 it is again expressly declared Hint “ all aulhouty ivitliiu the luumdnrhiH 
oi tho RSb'SR is vested in iho entile working population of the ciuuniry, myitliisi tl in Ike, 
urban ami rwal soviets" (Fundamental Law of tho RSFiSR, ratified hy the Fifth A II - 
Russian Congress of Soviets on July 10, 1918, First section, chap, i., article 10; Soviet 
Rule in Russia, by W. R. Balsetl, 1929. p. 81). But the Fumlnnumtul Law, taken us a 
whole, established, as we now see, a state of tho very opposite eluiraolor. 

1 Incidentally we may note that Urn territory of While Russia, and thus uf iho USSR, 
was reduced, under the Treaty of Riga (1921) ending the war with IVilinid, hy a strip along 
the western frontier, which was ceded to Poland, fit 1U29 the extensive 1ml, scantily 
peopled district of Tadzhikistan was token out of iho RSFSR, and promoted to tho .status 
of an independent constituent republic of Iho Soviet Union, entitled, liko the RSFSR 
itself, to representation by five momhurs in the Soviet of Nationalities, forming port of 
llic bicameral Central Bsecutivo Committee of the USSR. 

1 Agriculture now has a USSR. People's Oimim isHar, who has, in tho RMFSB, as in 
other federated republics, considerably reduced tho autonomy of local ‘People's Oom- 
HUBflatB. The departments of tho Cpmmimarial for Labour have been transferred to the 
AUCCTO, and there is accordingly now no PoopleV Commissar of Labour. 1 
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civil service of the 1LSFHU may exceed, in number the federal bluff of the 
USSR itself, apart from, the defence forces and the establishments in 
foreign countries. With the more significant features of this vast adminis- 
tration wo shall deal in subsequent chapters. The RSFSR Sovtiarkom is 
still busy in developing schools and medical services over the vast area 
111 jit it controls. H. has to carry on tlio groat retailing business in Moscow, 
Leningrad mid Rostov that wo shall describe in a later chapter. Its 
responsibility - save for the occasional spasmodic intervention that we 
Hindi piesently describe of the USSR Supreme Court — lor the administra- 
tion of pratin', the prevention of crime and the maintenance of prisons 
within the whole area of the RSFSR may he circumscribed by the creation 
of the new USSR People’s Commissar for Internal Allah's. The observer 
cannot resist the feeling that, whilst the. local government of the cities, 
and that of 1 lie krais ami olilasls, rayons nudselosoviets, within the RSFSR, 
is growing in magnitude and activity, the, various central organs of the 
RSFSR at Moscow have lost ground to the other central organs located in 
the same eiiy, belonging to (he federal government of the USSR that we 
have still to describe. 

The Republic of the Ukraine 

The, second in importance among tlui seven constituent republics now 
forming the USSR and the only one of a magnitude and a population, a 
productivity and an aspiration at all comparable with the .RSFSR, is 
that of the Ukraine. Iferc we have a population of thirty millions (nearly 
one-third of that of the RSFSR), concentrated, to the extent of 150 to 
the ■square kilometre, on an area comparable with that of Sweden, having 
its own language appreciably differing from Russian ; its own ancient 
cultural centre at Kiev; and its own traditions of former national 
autonomy under an elected hetman. Although these traditions had been 
interrupted by centuries of tsarist tyranny, it needed little incitement 
from the German military authorities in 1910-1917 to induce a largo 
proportion of the Ukrainians to struggle, not merely for the destruction 
of Russian dominion, hut also, with some expectation of sympathy from 
Ukrainian (otherwise called Ruthcnian) minorities in Austria, Poland and 
lioumaniii, for an independent Ukrainian Republic. This was proclaimed 
on December 97, 1917. There was, however, never any chance for a 
political union of the whole Ukrainian race, one-fifth of which, outside 
the USSR, remains to this day firmly held within the four neighbouring 
states, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Roumania. Accordingly, 
when between 1917 and 1922 the foreign armies and the widespread 
banditry were got rid of, there was established, within the Ukrainian part 
of Tsarist Russia, u reasonably well -organised government on the common 
pattern of the hierarchy of soviets, iu a friendly “ military -and economic 
alliance ” with the .RSFSR, which was formally proclaimed in December , 
1920, ami converted into a federal union in .1.922 -1923. 1 

1 &o N alia mil Mutt's and National Minorities, by W. 0. Macartney, 1934. 
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The supreme authority in the Ukraine is the A 11- Ukrainian Congress 
of Soviets, which now meets for about a week, usually once every few 
yearn, just before the All-Union Congress of Soviets at Moscow. J L consists 
of about a, thousand delegates and “candidates” (being substitutes or 
alternates) chosen by the plenums of the six oblast congresses of soviets, 
together with that of the Autonomous Republic of Moldavia and the con- 
gresses of soviets of each of the J)ouots rayons. This All-Ukrainian 
Congress of Soviets hears speeches, approves drafts of decrees and adminis- 
trative resolutions laid before it, and appoints a president of (.he Ukraine 
Congress, with an Assistant, together with a Central Executive Com mi ttoc, 
and a sovuarkom of People's Commissars. 

The Central Executive Committee of about 400 members, who all 
receive a free pass over the railways in the Ukraine, meets usually once a 
quarter for about ten days, and exercises supreme authority between the 
infrequent sessions of the Ail- Ukrainian Congress. A meeting is usually 
hold immediately before each meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
(TBIK) of the USSR at Moscow, in order to consider the business coming 
before that, meeting, and if necessary to concert a Ukrainian policy. 

The Ukrainian Sovuarkom consists of a president, several vice- 
presidents and a secretary, with People’s Commissars for Finance, Internal 
Affairs, Agriculture, Justice, Light Industries, Education, Health and 
Social Welfare, and a local Planning Commission practically subordinate, 
to Gosplan. 

The Ukrainian People’s Commissars dealing directly with industry 
have exceptionally heavy departments to administer. The industrial 
developments in the Ukraine during the past few years have been enormous 
in amount and range ; and whilst most of the work has fallen first to the 
USSR Supreme Economic Council, and on its abolition to the People’s 
Commissars for Heavy and Pood Industries respectively, the Ukrainian 
Government has returned and developed some of its own undertakings. 
It has its own steelworks and machine-making factories, conducted in 
dutiful compliance with the General Plan, but as enterprises of the 
republic, 1 The Ukrainian Sovnarkom also conducts, in supplement of 
the efforts of Ceutrosoyus and the increasing work of the Ukrainian 
Cooperative Societies, a very extensive business in retailing household 
commodities of all kinds, in the relatively well-appointed government 
shops at Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, Dnieprostroi and other cities. 

Beneath the All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets, with its Central 
Executive Committee and Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, there 
stands the usual hierarchy of soviets of the oblasts, rayons, cities and 
villages according to the common pattern which we have just described. 
Some peculiarities of the Ukraine may, however, ho mentioned. Its 


1 When, in 1932, tho Supreme Economic Council o£ the USN R watt, as wo shall presently 
esonhe, replaced by now People’s Commissars for Heavy, food and Timber Industries 
respectively, careful provision had to he made to preserve to the Ukrainian Novnarkom 
< ts control over the enterprises that were Ukrainian. 
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villages arc usually exceptionally large and populous, many having between 
five and ten thousand inhabitants, so that the electors have exceptionally 
often to bo divided into settlements or wards, for each of which a separate, 
mooting (election point or curia) lias to be held to elect members to the 
village soviet (selosoviet). Similarly, as we have already mentioned, the 
rayons in the densely populated industrial area of the Donets Basin have 
so great a number of electors, and local government functions of such 
importance, that they rank and are treated also as oblasts, and directly 
elect their own delegates to the All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets. 

The Ukraine retains among its intelligentsia a strong national feeling, 
and energetically develops its own Ukrainian culture, which is very 
nationalist in form, although communist in essence, in books and news- 
papers, theatres and universities. The USSR authorities wisely respect 
the racial susceptibilities of this important republic. It is as a concession 
to these susceptibilities that it was in 1934 decided to retransfer the capital 
which has for the past decade been at Kharkov, to the ancient metropolis 
of Kiev. But whatever may happen in learning and literature the 
industrial development is so predominantly “ All-Union ” in its influence, 
and the Communist Party in the Ukraine is so definitely directed from 
Moscow, that, in spite of repeated attempts of the emigres centred in 
Paris and Prague to incite to rebellion, it is impossible to ignore a tendency 
to a more complete unification. 1 


The While Russian and Transcaucasian Republics 

We need not go into detail about the 'White Russian (Soviet Socialist 
Republic (capital Minsk) on the western border of the USSR, adjoining 
Latvia, Lithuania and Poland ; 2 or about the combined Union republic 
of the Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet Federation, which has its capital at 
Tiflis, for its three constituent republics wedged between the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and adjoining Turkey on the southern border. 3 Both have 

1 Tlio Moldavian Socialist Soviet Republic, on the loft bank of the Dniester rivor, 
which forms tlio frontier of Bessarabia, was made an autonomous republic under Ukraine 
on October 12, 1024. This exclusively agricultural community (capital Balia) with a 
population ot 000,000 upon an area of only 8288 squaro kilometres — about as largo as 
the North Hiding of Yorkshire or the canton of Berne — may perhaps ho regarded as a, 
lasting embodiment of Uto protest of the USSR against tho Roumanian seizure of Bessa- 
rabia, which it is hoped, may ona day bo enabled, as .South Moldavia, to unite with the 
northern half ol what is claimed to be a single community. Willi this view, tlio Moldavian 
Republic maintains a sovuarkom of People’s Commissars, but is for many purposes dealt 
with us if it were merely an oblast of the Ukraine. 

2 Tho White Russian .Socialist Soviet Ftepublio has an area of 120,790 square kilo- 
metres — throe +iimen that of Switzerland — with a population slightly exceeding five millions, 
four-fifths of whom speak the White Russian dialect, whilst .lews attain this relatively 
high proportion of 10 per cent. Tho constitution is almost identical in form to that of tho 
RSTiSIl, with which it finds its activities coordinated. 

a The three constituents of this federation are Azerbaijan (capital Baku), which 
established its soviet republic in April 1920 ; Armenia (capital Erivan), which did so in 
December i 920 ; and Georgia (capital Tiflis), in which a soviet government was established 
by tho Bolshevik army in February 1921. On March 19, 1922, these three governments, 
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governments organised upon the common pattern, with central ovecutivo 
committee, s several hundreds strong and sovnnrkoms administcrimi the 
local altains. JloLh rclam strong feelings in favour of local aulounmy 
based oa racial aud linguisiic, as well as (especially in the case of Georgia) 
iiistoiieal associations, and are accordingly left in undisturbed enjoyment 
of the cultural autonomy that they value. Both find their industries 
developed, continuously and extensively, at the expense ol" the whole 
Soviet Union, and their agriculture directed according 1,o the USSR 
General Plan; whilst iu both the strictly unitary Communist Party every- 
where! exerts a potent influence in promoting a common economic policy 
and In gradually developing a new common sentiment as const'll cent parts 
of the- larger whole. 


The Formation of l he Soviet Union 

With the final defeat of the *' White ” armies, and the withdrawal of 
the last of the contingents of the foreign powers, the time came for the 
establishment of a common rule for the whole territory of what was left 
of Tsarist Russia.- 1 The capitalist governments did not rclincpiinh their 
hostility with the withdrawal of their forces, and the necessity for union 
for common defence had been made sulllciently obvious. Its importance 
for economic and social planning could not be missed. The influence of 
the widely dispersed membership of the essentially unitary Oomfmiuist 
Party worked powerfully in the same direction. Already by December 28, 
1920, Lcuin and Chicherin, for the RSF8R. hud agreed with h’ukovski, 
president of the Ukrainian Sovnarkom, and also its People's (Joimnissar 
for Foreign Altairs, on a Treaty of Alliance which embodied the main 
outlines of^fhc eventual Treaty of Union. The World International 
Conference, to which the Moscow Government had gladly accepted an 
invitation, was about to meet at Genoa, and agreement , j wore hastily con- 
cluded by the RSFSR, with. "White Russia and the Transcaucasian Fedora 
tion, as well as with the Ukraine, providing that they should accept, as 
their representatives at the World Conference, the delegation of the 
RSFSR, and support the proposals in the common ’interest, that would be 


strongly influenced by the Communist J'arty, agreed to unilo in <i Transcaucasian Forlorn, 
linn, with, a common president, congress oi soviels, a control executive committee of no 
lower than 1S3 members and Sovnarkom of People's OommiHsars. Hneli of llio nrmsl ituont 
republics has also its own government for local affairs, and maintains its own cultural 
autonomy, oapouinlly tho use of its own lauguago iuita own schools, law courls and public 
offices, This population of the federation now exceeds si's, millions in a largely mountainous 
area four times as groat as .Scotland. l?or the throo other “ XTnion Hopul dies ”, namely 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, see p. Oil. 

1 The so-called Border States (whether Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania ; or Finland 
and Poland), by 1918 established as independent states, wero novel 1 included in tho TtSPS 1 1 ; 
whilst Bessarabia was seized by Ilmimunm, and u, further strip on tho west was coded to 
Poland on the conclusion of the war iu 1921 (Treaty of Riga, 1921). The nkraino. White 
Russia, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia were, between 1918 and 1921, at various times 
enjoying a nominal independence nudov » shifting domination by foreign armies or local 

banditry. 
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put forward. The proceedings at Genoa proved to be of little interest or 
importance for tlio Soviet Government ; but (Jhiclierin was able to con- 
clude with Germany, to the consternation of (he other diplomats, the 
the important separate Treaty of Rapallo, in which were included, for the 
first time, all four soviet states. This was followed, after months of 
negotiation, by the agreement of these four governments, in December 
1922, to constitute the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Stalin was 
in a position to report to the Teutli All-Russian Congress of Soviels, which 
opened at Moscow on December 23, 1922, that resolutions liad been 
received from the supreme congresses of soviet, s of the Ukraine, of White 
Russia and of the Transcaucasian Federation, urging the necessity and 
advantage of creating a single federal union. A special delegation repre- 
senting all four republics was appointed to draw up the necessary treaty, 
upon much the same basis as bad been agreed with the Ukraine in 1920. 
The draft had already been prepared. Within tb ree days the ‘ ‘ Declaration 
of Union ” was formulated ; adopted by ihc “ First Congress of Soviets 
of the USSR ”, and duly proclaimed by the Executive Committee which 
that Congress had appointed. All that was needed was a formal con- 
stitution. The new Central Executive Committee of 'the Union (THTK), 
which was, in fact, dominated by the members who belonged to the Central 
Executive Committee of the REFER, prepart'd a draft which did little 
more than reproduce, for the Union, the scheme of government of the 
RSFSR itself. At this point the Communist Party publicly intervened 
will) a more statesmanlike proposal. The Twelfth Congress of the Party 
was in session (April 1923) ; and its Central Committee formally recom- 
mended to Lire presidium of the All-Union Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) that tire draft required amendment. The proposed constitution 
did nob, the Communist Party protested, afford by its terms sufficient 
assurance to the three smaller republics that the autonomy to be allowed 
to them would be protected against the dominance of the RSFSR. More- 
over, so Stalin urged, it did not provide for putting on a genuinely federal 
basis the autonomous republics and autonomous oblasts that ho had been 
establishing, inside the REFER, for the principal nationalities. The 
“ coiuvter-plau ” of the Communist Party embodied a new ideal, that 
of the “ Unnational State ”, in sharp contrast with the consciously 
“ National ” states into which Europe had become divided in the course 
of the past four centuries, this stream of tendencies coming more recently 
to a climax in the Italy of Mussolini and the Germany of Hitler. The 
project of the Communist Party, which resulted in tlie present federal 
constitution of the USER, seems to us so novel, and fraught with con- 
sequences so important, that wo give in full its fundamental propositions. 
It was essential, the Party declared : 

“ («) To secure, during the establishment of the central organs of 
the Union, the equality of rights and duties of the individual republics in 
their mutual relationship with each other, as well as in regard to the 
central authority of the Union. 



“ (b) To establish, in the .system of supremo organs of the Union, a 
represent, ‘i tion of all national republics and regions on principles of 
equality, with possible representation of nil nationalities living in (hose 
republics. 

( c ) To coustniet tlm executive organs of the Union on principles 
which would secure a, real participation therein of the representatives of 
these republics, and a real satisfaction of all needs of the peoples in the 
Union. 

“ (d) To allow for the republics sufficiently liberal liuaneinl and, in 
particular, budgetary rights, which would enable them to show their own 
state-administrative, cultural, and economic initiative. 

“ (e) To man the organs of the national republics and regions chiefly 
from amongst the local population, who would know local customs, 
language, etc. 

“ (/) To issue special laws which would secure, for them the right to 
use their native language in all state organs and institutions serving the 
local national minorities— the laws which would prosecute and punish 
with full revolutionary severity all violators oT national lights, and in 
particular of rights of national minorities. 

“ (g) To promote educational work in the Hod Army in the sense of 
cultivating therein the ideas of brotherhood and solidarity of the peoples 
composing the Union and to take practical measures concerning the 
organisation of national armies, at the same time taking care that the 
defensive structure of the republic shall always be kept adequate.” 1 
A special committee, in which the RSFSR had only 1 <L members out 
of 25, thereupon drew up a new constitution, in which Slalin’s plan of a 
“Soviet of Nationalities”, with no greater representation (fl) of the 
RSFSR than of any other constituent or autonomous republic, but with 
the addition of single representatives also from all the other autonomous 
areas within the constituent republics, was adopted as part of a bicameral 
Central Executive Committee. At the same time the autonomy of each 
constituent republic was safeguarded by suitable phrases introduced at 
appropriate places. The new draft was approved by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Early, and after formal agreement in the throe 
other capitals, it was adopted at Moscow by the Central Executive Com- 


1 Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. It. Batsell, pip. 281-282 ; Ji'ijlrm Years of Soviet Con- 
&li action, 191V-M3S. (in Russian), 1932, p. C3. The novelty and the lmpcrlanro of Lho 
new conception, to which wo recur at the ornl of this chapter, aio handsomely recognised 
nr *4° romttricaMe "’“'E National States and National Minorities, by W. C.' Macartney, 

In the oonclnding section of this chapter wo describe in some detail the steps taken in 
the USSR to establish, under the “ Uunaticmal State ”, complete political, economic and 
social equality among a population of 170 million persons, comprising nearly 200 ditforoiit 
races at markedly different stages of development, — -Slavs and Teutons in sundry varieties 
of Christendom and paganism; Scandinavians of sorts, with Finns and Esquimaux: ; 
Mongols of every grade of civilisation ; Omvs and Syrians and gypsies ; Turks and 
Armenians ; with Siberian and central Asiatic tribes of the most varied character from 
Buddhwts and Bahaists and the “ Shiahs ” and “ Sunni? ” of Ham to magic-mongers 
and ajunuats. B h 
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mitlee of fcbe USSR (TSIK) on July 6, 1923, when it came immediately 
into force ; to be finally ratified by the Second All-Union Congress of 
Soviets on January 31, 1921, 


The Federal Union 

We are thus brought, at long last, to the central federal organs of the 
gigantic Soviet State. But wo cannot refrain from the observation that 
this seven-starred constellation, brilliant and powerful though it be — now 
filling, Indeed, almost the whole soviet sky— is not and has never been a 
federation of participants of anything Idee equal status. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was a leonine partnership. What happened in 
J 922 was that the RSFSR, with an elaborate parade of federal forms, and 
a genuine concession of cultural autonomy, virtually annexed to itself the 
tlnpo other fragments of Tsarist Russia which had been, by the Bolshevik 
forces with the active cooperation of a large proportion, if not a majority, 
of the inhabitants, cleared of hostile armies and insurgent banditry, and 
thus in eilecfc conquered. To these have since been added three com- 
munities on the south-eastern Asiatic border, of vast area but small 
population, which have been set up as additional constituent or Union 
republics. 3 It must always be remembered that the prime mover in these 
transactions, the RSFSR itself, holds sway over a territory extending 
from the Baltic to the Pacific, in area twelve times as largo as all the other 
six constituent or Union republics put together, and twenty-three times 
as large as the next biggest among them. It has a population twice as 
great as the aggregate of all the other six, and three times the total of the 
next greatest among them. Lt had at that date air army (and an armed 
police force) which had lately suppressed every attempt in any of the 
territories to set up or maintain any government hostile to that of 
Moscow. Above all, it possessed, in the Communist Party, a ruling order 
or companionship, at that time mainly concentrated in the RSFSR, which 
dominated the whole. When wc consider how preponderant were those 
influences, the successive treaties of union themselves, and ail the fagade 
of federation that was set up, might easily be imagined to be unimportant, 
if not illusory. How far such a judgment would be accurate we shall now 
be able to examine. 

A 

1 These are the Uzbek SSR (formerly Bokhara, capital Samarkand), the Turkoman 
SSR, (capital Askhabad) and, promoted to independence from having been merely part 
of the 11R PS It, the Tadzhik SSR (capital Stalmbad), all bordering on Persia and Afghan- 
istan. The first two were formally admitted by the USSR Congress of Soviets in May 
192S, and tho third in October 1929. In area the throe, republics are nearly a million square 
kilometres, more than that of Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium and Denmark com- 
bined. Their inhabitants, now numbering over seven millions, aie almost all Moham- 
medans, but unlike tho Persians, Sunnis, not Shiahs. Notwithstanding this religious 
difioreuee, it was apparently feared that they might bo drawn into union with Persia or 
Afghanistan ; and special ofl'orts have been made to strengthen their loyalty to tho USSR, 
with which they are now all connected by railway and river, air lines and telegraphs as 
well as by now motor roads, whilst agriculture, industry and commerce have been greatly 
developed. (See the able survey in The National Policy of the Soviet Union, by A, Itysakoil.) 
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Tk/' All-Union dong) rss oj the USiSli 

The aupL'ome body in the soviet, lneivirchy i.s the All-Union Oongrttsh 
() f Soviets, which is made up of delegates from every part, of the USSR. 
These are specially elected just before (Midi suck congress, which is now 
convened only every three or four years. These delegates have hitherto 
been chosen, not merely by the highest congress of soviets of each of the 
seven constituent republics of the. Union, but also, at the rate of one dele- 
gate for every 125,000 of population, by flic congresses of soviets of the 
autonomous republics and autonomous arcus within any of these seven 
constituent republics ; and also by I lie soviets of the more populous cities 
and urban settlements at the rate of one delegate for each 25,000 electors, 
equivalent to about, one for each 50,000 of population. The number of 
delegates varies, being roughly proportionate to the several census popula- 
tions. At the congress in March 1931 the total (including 833 “ candi- 
dates being substitutes or alternates) was 2403, about threo-fmnThu 
being members of the Communist Party, or candidates lor membership. 
At the next congress, in J 935, there, were 2200 delegates with deciding 
votes, the total including candidates or alternates reaching some 3000. 
Of the, delegates 74 per cent were Party members or candidates, or Com- 
somols, About one-sixth were women. More than half of the whole were 
attending for the first time. This huge assembly, made, up of delegates 
of scores of races speaking different tongues, who moot only for a week or 
so and then “ surrender their mandates ”, and do not even know in 
advance each other’s names, cannot, of course, develop the corporate life 
of a Parliament, or deal adequately with the details of legislation or 
administration. The Congress has been described, in fact, as little better 
than a picturesque “ biennial picnic ” in Moscow for locally elected visitors 
from all parts of the USSR, whose whole, expenses are provided from 
USSR funds. 1 Even if this were true, it would not imply that the Oougress 
is of no political importance. On the contrary, its periodical meeting is 
one of the most useful parts of the USSR constitution. Although so large 
and heterogeneous a gathering is of no effect as a legislature, and not even 
very well fitted to be a forum of debate, its very existence is a, potent 
factor of unity. It would be difficult to overestimate the value in this 
respect of bringing together some three thousand local personalities from 
a thousand cities and villages all over the UBSR, to be entertained for a 
week or so in Moscow, which many of them have never before visited, 
and to be made to feel that it is upon them that the whole government 

1 ‘‘ Raring the congress of the soviets, which assamhlas from lime lo timo in Moscow , 
1 liavq ■Watched tlio delegates from these far-flung torn tones assemble in the ‘ Rig Theatre ’ 
which servos as meeting-place for tlie Congress uutii such time as tlio Palace of the Soviets 
is completed. Mongolians, Tadzhiks, Bashkirs, Uzbeks, Yakuts and some scores of other 
nationalities, representing peoples of almost every creed, stand together ip respectful 
silence as the ‘ International ’ is played. Later in tlio proceedings they pass a unanimous 
vote of <sonAd,enoe ip their Central Executive, Coirmutlee ” (Masmo, Kith lVSH, hv Allan 
Monkhouse, 1934 p. 135). 
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depends. Tho delegates listen to the lengthy reports Li id before them, 
nnd to 1 he not, less lengthy orations of the leading statesmen, in the end 
the delegates unanimously give a general sanction to the outlines of 
policy and legislation expounded to them. But they do much morn than 
this. Probably no foreign observer nits through all the prolonged and 
some times heated discussions that, continued day after day, make the 
“ picnic ” a very strenuous exercise. Fortunately a shorthand report of 
the speeches is published. At tho Fifth All-Union Congress in 1929, there 
spoke, on the general report presented by the Government, no fewer than 
1)0 delegates ; on the combined reports of the People’s Commissar of 
Agriculture, the Grain Trust (Zernotrest) and the cattle-breeding state 
farms (sovlehosi), 10 delegates ; and on the report upon the organisation 
of collective farms (kolldiosi), 41 delegates. At the Sixth All-Union 
Congress in 19.31, there took part in the discussions on the Government’s 
general report, 87 delegates ; on the report dealing with the position and 
prospective development of industry, 31 delegates ; and on that about 
l,he main tasks of agriculture in connection with the whole ‘‘people’s 
economy ”, 40 delegates. The mere fact that uo delegate is “ denied the 
floor ”, even if there is no effective voting, makes so representative a 
gathering of real political importance. 


The Soviet “ Reform Rill ” 

The sensation of the Seventh All-Union Congress in 1935 was the 
proposal by V. M. Molotov, the president of the UKSR Rovnarkom, 
speaking on behalf of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, for 
a complete change in tho system of election. At a time, it was said, when 
in tho capitalist countries parliamentary democracy was becoming more 
and more discredited, soviet democracy was evolving to the fullest electoral 
development. The Congress was invited to substitute “equal elections 
for not entirely equal, direct election for indirect, and secret for open, 
elections ”. It was explained that, as the kulaks were now crushed and 
the kolldiosi had achieved victory, the basis of representation in village 
and city (hitherto differing as between one delegate per 125,000 inhabitants 
and one per 28,000 electors) might safely be equalised. “ All soviet organs 
from city and village soviets to the Central Executive Committee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ” are to bo chosen by direct election. 
The right of the voters bo recall their deputy from any organ is to be 
preserved. There is to be participation of non- Party organisations and 
groups of toilers in the nomination of candidates. All elections arc to be 
by secret balloting. With these far-reaching reforms the evolution of 
soviet democracy would be completed. This important “ Reform Bill ” 
was enthusiastically adopted by the Congress, the whole of the delegates 
standing to give Molotov an ovation with no dissentient voice. Molotov’s 
opening speech was broadcast from more, than GO radio stations to all 
parts of the USSR to be picked up by a couple of million wireless sets in 
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homes, n ml many thousands of loud-speakers in factories and offices, as 
well as on the streets and squares of every city. If must, have been heard 
by literally millions of citizens. 1 

by the Congress the proposal was immediately referred with unanimity 
to the Central Executive Committee (TSI K) with instructions to have the 
scheme of reform worked out by a Constitutional Commission, for approval 
at a subsequent session of the Central Executive Committee, and for uso 
at the next regular election of “ the organs of soviet power The very 
next day this Constitutional Commission was appointed, consisting of 
31 members, under Utahn as chairman, and including nil flic seven 
presidents of the Union republics, Kaganovich, Molotov and Litvinov, 
Radek and Bukharin, and a number of other leading personalities of the 
Party, representing all shades of opinion. At its first meeting, oil July 7, 
the Commission appointed eleven sul)-oommillecs to deal with as many 
separate departments of its work, together with a twelfth, the editorial 
sub-committee, consisting of the chairmen of all the others, under Stalin 
himself. 

We understand that the new electoral system is now (1935) being 
actively worked out by the sub-committees of the Constitutional Com- 
mission : but nothing is yet known of the means by which the difficulties 
will be overcome. The methods of election of the village and city soviets, 
and of the rayon, oblast and republic congresses of soviets, have to he 
considered, equally with those of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; hut 
there seems no actual need for complete identity of device in all these 
cases. Will the characteristic use of small meetings of the electors be 
given up 1 If anything like a couple of thousand delegates are to he 
directly elected to the All-Union Congress by singlc-mcmberoonatituenoies, 
approximately equal in populations, with electorates of between 40,000 
and 50,000, the constituencies in the rural districts must be of great 
superficial area, entailing some difficulty in voting and in collecting the 
votes for counting. But in Queensland and Western Australia similar 
difficulties have been successfully overcome. In the USSR the date or the 
election might have to be changed from winter to summer. More difficult 
may be the adoption, of secret voting. It is hard to imagine what system 
can be successfully adopted for an electorate soon to reach one hundred 
millions in number, dispersed over so huge an area. If individual ballot 
papers arc used, the amount of paper required will bo considerable ; and 
if, as is the case at present, all the elections arc contested, the task of 
counting the votes will tax the arithmetical, powers of the local officials. 
The political world will watch with interest so colossal an experiment in 
taking the vote. We do not ourselves believe that the outcome of the 
election in the USSR under direct, equal and secret voting will be sub- 

* Telegrams reiJorfcod " good reception ” and attentive listening crowds at a]] parlri, 

j-noRfc "Workers of Moscow factories and mills ... of the morning shifts, who have no 
radio sots in their homes, remained at the plants till evening in order to hear the reports 
from the large Kremlin. Palace ** {Moscow Daily New*, January 30, 1935). 
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Blanlially different from that under the present system of indirect election. 
The principal result may be a new demonstration of the, very widespread 
acquiescence of the population in the existing regime, whose recent 
economic and political achievements have become highly appreciated. 
Equally striking will be the demonstration that the existing Soviet 
Government does not fear the peasants’ votes, and has no need of the 
dictatorial powers conferred by law upon Mussolini and Hitler. 


The Organs of Lite Congress 

Of the routine decisions of the Congress, the principal is the election 
of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK.), to which is entrusted all 
legislative and executive power until the meeting of the next All-Union 
Congress. This executive is a curiously constructed bicameral body, 
which we shall presently describe in detail, consisting of the “ Union of 
Soviets ” of 607 members in 1935 (437 in 1931) elected by the Congress 
in proportion to the consus population of the areas represented, at the 
rate of something like one to each. 300,000 inhabitants ; and of the “ Soviet 
of Nationalities ” of 150 members, being five representing the highest 
congress of soviets of each constituent republic or autonomous republic 
within a constituent republic, and one by the like body of each other 
autonomous area. 3 

With regard to the distribution of powers between the federal govern- 
ment and the governments of the constituent parts, there may seem, at 
first sight, practically nothing that is unusual in federal states. 1 2 To the 
federal authority fall (1) all foreign relations (representation, treaties, 
declarations of war and peace, alteration of the external frontiers) ; (2) 
all the armed forces ; (3) transport, posts and telegraphs and radio ; 

(4) currency and credit systems, also weights and measures and statistics ; 

(5) the issuing and management of all state loans, internal or external ; 

(6) conditions of citizenship ; (7) the right of general amnesty ; and (8) 
more ambiguously, what is called the establishment of the bases and 
fundamental principles in respect of civil and criminal codes, courts of 
justice, education, public health and labour protection, and of the develop- 
ment and use of land, waters, mineral deposits and forests. What is 
unmistakably novel is (9) the concession to the federal government of 
everything relating to imports and exports to or from the Soviet Union, 

1 In practice, wo aro told, tlio actual choice of theso representatives of tho several 
autonomous parts of the federation — at any rate for the “Union o£ Soviets ” — is soino- 

tinres made by Iho group of dologolos from each part who find themselves together at 
Mohoow attending tiro Congress. Each delegation nominates to tiro Oongross the particular 
members of its delegation whom it wishes to see elected to the “ Union q£ Soviets ” (about 
a quarter or ono-tlurd of its own delegation to tho Congress). The Congress elects without 
question tho nominees put forward hi the name ol each republic. 

a Jlatsoll could oven plate that “Tho specific categories of power . . . declared to 
fall within tho exclusive purview of the Union . . . conform very closely to section 8 of 
article 1 of tho constitution of the United States ” (Soviet Hide in Russia, by VV. R, Batsell, 
1029, p. 284). 
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under which nil foreign to do has become a centralised stale monopoly ; 
and (10) “ I lie chiablishuumt of the foundations and the general plan of 
the whole people’s economy of the IJnion , meaning Ike collective 
organisation of ike whole production mid distribution ol eommodilipH, 
These last two categories of federal government are, however, not gained 
at the expense of the constituent authorities, which never wielded these 
powers. They repiosent the deprivation of the individual landlord or 
capitalist of his private power over the means ol production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. Their assumption by the iedoral government, 
together with the enormous development of industrialisation during 
the past decade, have increased beyond all expectation the domin- 
ance of the (JiSSR ad mini, stratum over that of even the largest of 
the associated republics. 


The (Jcnluil Eu endive (Joimiutlee (TSIK) 

The great powers of the, federal government, whether legislative or 
executive, are, shared between the bicameral Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), with various commissions that it appoints, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the Sovnarkom, or Council of People's Coninussars, which it 
also appoints, hut which occupies a position of exceptional administrative 
authority mpiiring a separate description. 

The Central Executive Committee, usually referred to us Tb IK, and 
consisting of the Union of Soviets and the Soviet of Nationalities in two 
separate chambers, is a standing body, existing from congress to congress, 
and meeting throe or four times annually, 1 principally to discuss and ratify 
the decrees and decisions formulated, either by its own presidium or 
arrived at by the USSR Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), 
which corresponds approximately to the Cabinet of Ministers of western 
democracies. Its agenda, which the committee itself oau alter, is drawn 
up by its presidium. 

One of the functions of the Central Executive Committee and the 
one to which it owes its bicameral form, seeius to have lost some of its 
significance. The Soviet of Nationalities is uukjuo among political bodies 
in its remarkable basis of numerically equal representation (5 each), not 
only of the 9 constituent republics (the Transcaucasian Federation 
counting as 3), which vary in population from one to one hundred millions, 
but also of the numerous “ autonomous republics ” which are actually 

1 it was (staled that, of tlio TSIK monitors in 19143, 1. H-4-. per otsrit wore actually manual 
working wage-earners in industrial entorprisoa. It is habitually found that nU. but 1 or 2 
per cent aw members of tho Communist JPurfcy. All members of the TSIK wear a silver 
badge, and enjoy tho privilege of a free railway pass over tho whole oountry. They receive, 
in addition, the whole of their exponses in attending the meetings at Moscow. 

A member of TSIK. cannot bo arrested or prosecuted without tho permission' of tho 
presidium ol TSIK. They arc empowered to attend any meetings of any public body 
in the tlSSIt, and visit any institution. But they are forbidden to address any meeting 
on behalf of TSIK, or speak in its name, without its special permission. 
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sjt.ual o<l within divers oJ" these constituent republics ; to these the other 
“ autonomous areas ” (oblasts or krais), also within the territories of the 
('oiihtitiieiit republics, each arid one representative. The two chambers 
of this bicameral body have equal rights as regards legislation. Each 
chamber must, separately assent to every new law'. In case of dis- 
agreement the issue is referred to a Conciliation Committee formed of 
an equal number of each chamber, with a president taken from among 
the members of TSilv, who may be in either chamber. The com- 
mittee’s decision is formally submitted to belli chambers, and if either 
refuses to accept it, the measure is held to be rejected. However, 
cither chamber may then appeal to the All- Union Congress, whose 
decision is final. 

Thus, there is reason for the two chambers to meet separately and, 
when they have a joint session, even to vote separately. They mnst hold 
a joint meeting for the election of the presidium of TSIK, which is about 
the most influential organ of the constitution. 

But we believe that the twofold nature of TSIK has, so far, never 
been called upon to resist either the increasing tendency to centralisation 
of authority, or the unmistakable predominance of the area (the RSFSR) 
within which both Moscow and Leningrad are situated. It was devised, 
it is said, by Stalin himself, as part of the inducement by which the 
Ukraine, Transcaucasia ancl White Russia were brought into federal union. 
With the liberal recognition of “ cultural autonomy ” and, very largely, 
of the principle of confiding the government of each locality to officials 
belonging to its own race, no serious cleavage along racial or geographical 
lines seems to have developed. Whilst differences of opinion naturally 
arise among members, and sectional grievances find spokesmen in both 
chambers of TfSTK, it is understood that the Soviet of Nationalities, as 
such, has never voted differently from the Union of Soviets as such, so 
that the joint meetings of the. two chambers, with which each session of 
TSIK terminates, and which are marked by unanimous votes in both 
parts of the joint body, have become purely ceremonial. 

It would, however, be a mistake to regard the Central Executive Com- 
mittee us merely a ratifying body. It evidently plays an important part 
in the discussion of general policy, alike by way of criticism of executive 
action ancl in the formulation and adoption of new measures to cope with 
changing circumstances. Its members from all over the USSR bring 
information, both of local needs and of local opinion, to bear upon the 
minds of potentates necessarily resident in Moscow itself. If current 
gossip is to be trusted, it is the discussions in TSIK that have more than 
once determined a change in policy. Moreover TSIK takes an important 
part in administration, by the various commissions which it appoints, and 
which report directly to itself. Tims it has a Budget Commission, which 
reports on the finances of the whole USSR, and a Central Election Com- 
mission, which sees to the regularity of all the multifarious elections 
throughout the Union. It has a standing commission on the care of the 
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central archives, and another on general questions of ndminisl rative 
organise! ion. There is a committee on siiioni ilie re, search ami piogivss ; 
a central technical education commission. and also a commitlec on (lie 
higher colleges, all of 1 hem dealing with the organisation ami geographical 
distribution of university and other institutions necessa i ily Irunsoouding 
tho purview of tin 1 several consiitnent republics and mil omniums aieas, 
to which all education had been allotted as one ol the subjects ol “ culi ural 
autonomy”, Homewhat analogous functions arc enlrusieil to com- 
missions, entitled respectively the Supreme Council of .Physical tlnltiire 
and an All-Union Council of Communal Economy. Finally, there is the 
Supremo Court of the USSR , with the all-important Procurator’s Depart- 
ment, and the newly appointed Procurator for the, USSR, whoso duties 
appear to include, a now and increased supervision of the activities of 
the Ogpu itself, to which wo shall recur. Tho aggregate of a, 11 these 
departments, directed by members of TS1K and immediately respon- 
sible to its plenum, make it one of the most important, parts of the 
whole state organisation. 

The Piesidknn of TSFK 

Tho presidium of TSIbT, consisting of 9 members from the presidium 
of the Union of Soviets, 9 from that of the Soviet of Nationalities, and 9 
elected by a joint session of these two charm hers, is a standing represontati ve 
of TSIR. itself. It chooses seven presidents, one from each constituent 
republic, to preside on successive days of the sessions alike of TSIK, and 
of its presidium. All draft decrees of new taxes, or increases of old ones, 
have to bo first submitted to this presidium. All decisions relating I o the 
alteration or abolition of regulations as to any of the THflv’s, or their 
presidiums, in any of the constituent republics of the Union arc invalid 
without the sanction of the presidium of the, THIK. of tho USSR. 

Federal Machine)'!/ 

The constitutional relations of the central federal organs of tho USSR 
— such us the biennial All-Union Congress of Soviets, the Centra! Executive 
Committee (TS1K) and the, Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars —with the 
several governments of the constituent parts of the federal state, are in 
many respects unique. By the “ fundamental law ” tho “ sovereignty ” 
of the seven constituent or “ Union ” republics is not only to be recognised 
by the USSR but is also to be protected by the federal power. This state 
sovereignty is expressly declared (in the Fundamental Law of the USSR, 
of July 6, 19113) to be “restricted only within tho limits stated in tho 
present constitution, and only in respect of matters referred to the com- 
petence of the Union. Beyond these limits each Union republic exercises its 
sovereign authority independently. . . . Each Union Republic retains tho 
right of free withdrawal from the Union . . . and for modification | or] 
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limitation of [this provision] the agreement of nil republics forming the 
USSR is required.” 1 2 

rHaoli of the seven constituent republics accordingly lias its own 
congress of soviets of the republic, with its own Central Executive Com- 
mittee and its own Council of People’s Commissars, as “supreme organ 
of authority ” within the limits of its own territory. But it can have no 
People's Commissars for foreign affairs, defence, trade beyond the USSR, 
mercantile marine, transport by rail or river, or posts and telegraphs, 
because these are subjects entirely reserved to the federal administration. 
What is unusual, if not unique, in federal constitutions, old or new, is the 
statutory provision that the responsible cabinet of ministers (sovnarkom) 
ol' each constituent republic, shall admit, as members, the official agents, 
delegates or “ plenipotentiaries ” of the People’s Commissars of the USSR 
for each of these exclusively federal departments, “ with either an advisory 
or decisive voice ”, according as the Central Executive Committee of the 
constituent republic may determine. There is an exactly similar repre- 
sentation of those USSR commissariats in the sovnarkom of each of the 
15 autonomous republics. In the majority of cases, we are informed, the 
“ voice ” is advisory or consultative only. 

Accordingly, in the great Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(RSFSR), which has over a hundred millions of inhabitants, there sat in 
1935, in its cabinet of 24, no fewer than 9 of these federal officials of the 
USfcSR. Among the 23 members of the cabinet of the Ukraine, there were 
also 9 such officials of the federation. In that of the White Russian Socialist 
Soviet Republic there wore also 9 out of 23. In that of the Transcaucasian 
Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, with a total membership of no more 
than 1 7, those officials of the federal government at Moscow (9) constitute 
an actual majority. 3 The specific function of these federal officials is 
doubtless to see that nothing is done or even initiated by the constituent 
or autonomous republic that would be inconsistent with federal policy in 
federal affairs. But it is stated that, as members of the local sovnaikoms 
or cabinets, they do not confine themselves to any specific class pf questions, 
and that they take part in all the cabinet’s deliberations. It is clear that 
their mere presence in the local cabinet in such numbers, oven with no 
more than an “ advisory ” or a consultative voice, must necessarily 
exercise a constant influence towards unity of policy and action through- 
out the whole of the USSR. 

This peculiar official interpenetration goes even further than the local 
cabinets of 1 lie constituent or autonomous republics, which necessarily 

1 ( Snip. i. oi Fundamental Law of tins RSFSH. adopted for fclio USSR, July 6, 1923 ” ; 
aco Soviet Unit 1 in Itmsm, l»y W. II. Batsell, 1929, [>. 308 ; and pp. 207-298, whore an 
obviously incorrect, interpretation of the statute is given. 

2 In I ho throe smallest constituent republics Uio representation of the USSR ia equally 
strong. In the Uzbek Republic Sovnarkom there sit 9 delogates of federal commissars 
m a hovuurkum of 23. in that of Turkmenistan there were also 9 out of a total of 23. 

In that oi Tadzhikistan there wore 9 out ul 22. In the 15 autonomous republics the 
numerical proportion of delegates of federal commissariats is similar. 
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mud; ,il; flu- IoimI re|ju blif capiUlf,. In ii dozen or ho other cjfie.s oi I lie 
[jftSR, csjieu.illy I liohu at whir li any foioign consuls are Htationed, or 
ivliidi are near an important hontier, or which arc much frequented by 
Couugu travellers, there will lie found resident a responsible officer of the 
UiSSK People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs at Moscow. 1 Doubtless 
Hr; primary function of this ‘'diplomatic agent” is to keep an eye on 
the activities of the foreign consuls, and to pi event any questions arising 
with regard to the treatment of foreign nations Ik. Hut it is of interest in 
this connection to notice that these olllcial agents of the UMKR federal 
government are usually, as a matter of course, made members of the 
highest administrative council meeting in the cities in which they reside. 
Thus the one at Leningrad is a member of the presidium of the executive 
committee of the soviet of the city of Leningrad ; and the one who, 
down to J 934, resided at Lviev was a member of the corresponding body 
for the great oblast of lviev — in both cases taking full part, and naturally 
exerting a great influence, in all the deliberations of those local authorities. 2 

Equally serviceable in ensuring unify of policy and action must prove 
the practice of what in the joint stock world is known as “ interlocking 
dii eotorates ”. Thus the se.ven presidents of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the (JSSli, who are generally the most intluontial of the 27 
members of its presidium, were in 1032, all of them simultaneously, cither 
the presidents of the Central Executive Councils of the. several constituent 
republics or of their sovnarkoms of People’s Commissars, Among the 
other 20 members of this all-powerful central presidium at the same date 
were 0 other People’s Commissars or cabinet ministers of the constituent 
republics, not one of which was (bus without an influential representative 
actually inside the most important federal body, of the membership of 
which they together made up one- half. The position remains substantially 
the same in 1935. 

There is yet another variety of this official interpenetration. Under 
the statutory constitution the various public departments, for the 
administration of which each constituent republic is responsible in its 
“sovereign capacity”, are classified as “unified” and “ non- unified 
The unified departments are now those of finance and light industries, 
together with the recently added separate USSR Commissariat for-tho 

1 Snell ‘‘ diplomatic agents ” are stationed at Leningrad, VladivoHtoek, Aloxfuuhovnk 
(Sakhalin), Alma Ata and Khabarovsk in tins ILSITSK ; at Kharkov and Odessa, in the 
Ukraine ; at Baku, Batonm. arul Erivan in the Transcaucasian federation ; at Kerki and 
Jvouchka in Turkmenistan; and at Tonnes', in Uzbekistan, To these have hdoly boon 
added Arkhangelsk, Blagovestchensk, Chita, Okla (Bakulin), Kamchatka utul Verkh- 
noudinsk. 

* There is still a further official interpenetration to be mentioned. On tlio oxcoulivc 
o£ the qblttat in the HMILSll and the Ukraine, wbolhor ispolkom in the ohlasls proporly 
•so called, or aovnarkom in the autonomous republics, there sit officials representing the 
UKKR People’s Commissariats of Land Transport (railways) and Boats and Telegraphs. 
(See Tfe Soviet Hkie, by B. W. Maxwell, 1031, p. 100.) Similar important officials of those 
and other federal departments sit on such powerful municipal soviets as those of Moscow 
and Leningrad, cither by direct election in thoir capacity as citizens, or, where they arc 
npt thus elected, by eooption at the instance of the presidium. 
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(•ollocLiw farms (kolkliosi), with tho still surviving indepomlcut peasantry, 
[for these departments the People's Commissars of the federal government 
do not,, as a rule, sot. up offteea of their own in the constituent or autonomous 
republics, but are required, by statute, to make use of the local official 
stn (I, which i.s of course appointed and directed by, and immediately 
responsible to, tho several People’s Commissars of the different constituent 
or autonomous republics. In order to make this statutory provision work 
smoothly, the federal government has established a convention with the 
governments of the several constituent or autonomous republics, under 
which the official head of the local department concerned — usually but 
not necessarily a local “ native ” or resident — is always chosen after private 
consultation between the two governments, so that each may feel assured 
that the new officer will he faithful in the discharge of his curious double 
responsibility . 1 A similar unpublished convention is said to exist even 
with regard to tho appointment of the People's Commissar himself, at any 
rate in finance, whore the nomination is said to require the private sanction 
of tho People’s Commissar of Id nance of the USSR. 

There remain the non-unified departments, significantly enough, those 
directly connected with the “ cultural autonomy ” which is what the 
local “ national minorities ” are most concerned to maintain against 
the centralising and unifying encroachments of a federal administration. 
Over these departments, such as education, health and social welfare , 2 
the People’s Commissars of the several constituent or autonomous 
republics have, at least in theory, sole authority, in each case subject only 

1 It is not without interest to find that this unpublishod convention was described 
differently by the two parties to it. From one side it was said that, on the occurrence 
of n vacancy, fclui choice mndo by this slate government was submitted to Moscow for 
ooncurronue. From tho other side it was said that the ohoieo made by tho federal govern- 
ment was submitted to tho stain capital for concurrence. H was also remarked that such 
arrangements should rioL bo too closely scrutinised ! 

a With regard to education, as already mentioned, there is now a commission on 
university and higher technical institutes ; another on technical education generally and 
a third on scientific research and progress, nil three appointed by and responsible to tho 
Central Hxccutivo Commit, tee (TS’lK) of the USSR, in order to (leal with such questions 
ns the allocation of new institutions which transcend the view of any local authority, and 
now scientific developments in tho way of exploration and important experiments. 

Two of tho non-nnifiod commissariats in tile constituent and autonomous republics 
have lately boon suppressed. That for labour has been transferred to the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trado Unions and its subordinate hierarchy of local trade union 
councils. The inspectorial activities of tile Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection have been 
similarly transferred to tho (rude union hierarchy. But tho disciplinary and other action 
.taken as a result of these activities have been given to a new Control Commission respon- 
sible to the UHHR Hovnarkom, in close collaboration with another new Control Commission 
appointed by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

Two others of tho non-unified commissariats in tho constituent and autonomous 
republics lmvo been either suppressed or brought much more under federal control. These 
are those for agriculture, which have, as above stated, been placed essentially in the 
position of unified departments, subordinate to the new, USSR People’s Commissars for 
State Farms (sovkkosi) and for collective farms (kolkliosi) together with the remaining 
independent peasantry. And the work of Uie Commissariat for Internal Affairs has been 
partly traunfoiyed to the new USBU People’s Commissar for Internal A ffaira (Narkom vnut- 
'(lol), and partly subordinated to him as a unified department. 
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to liib own Sovnarkom of People's Commissars mu! his own Ceulrul 
Executive Committee and Congress of Soviets. They have, however, nil 
io realise that the formulation by flic federal government of “ hasie 
principles” in those sub|ools, and its (lelerminafion of Hie form of the 
eennomic organisation, together with its conduet of the whole of the 
nationalised industries and of foreign commerce —along with such all 
important matters as finance and taxation and land and water transport — 
must not be bumpered or interfered with. 

it should be added that, whilst, as wo have seen, the federal govern- 
ment is very powerfully represented in the cabinet of each eoust.Uuout, or 
autonomous republic, ns well as in all the “ unified ” departments, and 
in many of its great cities, the governments of the constituent and auto- 
nomous republics have not, under the constitution, the reciprocal privilege 
of being formally represented either at the federal capital or Moscow or 
at the capitals of the other constituent republics. All the constituent 
republics do, in fact, maintain their own offices in Moscow, a,t which some 
of their own officials reside for convenience of making any necessary 
enquiries or representations concerning any part of the federal administra- 
tion. 1 2 * * * * * But such enquiry agents have no formal status under the con- 
stitution, and they apparently do not exist at any other capital than 
Moscow. 

The Council of People's Commissars (fiavnarkom) 

The greater part of the. higher executive work in the CJHSH is entrusted, 
by the Central Executive Committee (TS1K), to the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Sovnarkom), which directs the action of the principal govern- 
ment departments much as the groups of Cabinet Ministers do in parlia- 
mentary democracies. “ What shall wo call ourselves ? ” Lenin is reported 
to have asked Trotsky, 8 when, on finding themselves, in October' 1017, in 
command of tlio state, they had to allot the offices among their colleagues. 
The designation “ Minister ” was rejected because of its association with 
tsarist autocracy and parliamentarianism. “ People’s Commissar ” was 
viewed more favourably, and, after some discussion, adopted, at first for 
the RSFSR and then, successively, for all the constituent republics and 
even for the “ autonomous republics ” within them. The same designation 
was adopted in 1923 for the USSR. Wo need not trace the repeated 


1 Their names are printed in the official Amtuaire Diplumutiquu published in french 
by the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs (Narkomindol) of tho UHHIt. The 12 autonomous 
republics within ths RSFSR aro stated to bo similarly represented at Moscow, hut thin is 
not mentioned in the Annmire, 

2 " Rot Minister, that is a repulsive designs lion.” “We might say Commissar,” 

suggested. Trotksy, “ lint there au> loo many Commissars now.” “ Perhaps Chief Com- 

missars. . . . No, ' chief ’ sounds too bad. What about People’s OonmiiHsain ? Well, 

this may be all right.” “ And the Government as a whole, tlio Soviet of People’s Com- 

missars,” continued Lenin ; “ this will ho splendid, it smells of revolution.” 

The anecdote oircmlales in various versions. See Soviet, Buie, in Bussia, by W. R. 

BatselL 1929, p. 544; Lenin, by L. Trotsky, p. 132; My Life, by the same, i030, pp. 
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changes made during the past eighteen years in the number and in the 
iimetums of these People’s Commissars. For the USSR there are now 
People’s Commissars for the following departments : 

(1) Foreign Affairs (N KID). 

(2) Defence (NKOBORONY). 

(3) Foreign Trade (NKVNESJITORU). 

(•t) Means of Communication (Railways) (NKL’S). 

(5) Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPROM). 

(C) River Transport (NKWT). 

(7) Posts, Telegraphs and Radio (NKSVYAZ). 

(8) Forestry and Wood Industries (NKLES). 

(9) Light Industries (NKL KGfPROM). 

(10) Agriculture (NKZEM) — added to the federal organisation in 
1932, specially for the collective farms (kolkkosi) in addition to the com- 
missariats for agriculture in the several constituent autonomous republics. 

(11) State Farms (NKSOVIvHOSl). 

(12) Food Industry (NA UKOMPISHCIl). 

(13) Internal Trade (NARKOMVHUTORG). 

(14) Finance (NARlvOVlFIR). 

(10) Internal Affairs (NARIvOM VNUTDEL). 1 

There are, in addition, half a dozen other government departments of 
groat importance, which are always represented in the Sovnarkom, 
although their heads are not styled People’s Commissars. 

There is, to begin with, (10) the Office of Administrative Affairs, a 
department which has the dirty of seeing to it that all the decisions of the 
Sovnarkom arc promptly and accurately put in course of operation. 2 

There is the very important State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
with a president and six vice-presidents, which is represented in the Sov- 
narkom by its president. 

There is the Council of Labour and Defence (STO) consisting of a 
president, three vice-presidents and six other members ; and the “ Com- 
mission of Fulfilment ” of this Council, consisting of a president, a viee- 

1 The above li'v., is llio ouleomo of various changes. Thus there was, until November 
20, l!)32, it People's Commissar for Foreign and Home Trade, until a decree of that date 
replaced him by a People’s Commissar of Supplies and a People's Commissar of Foreign 
Trade, in 1034 die former was relieved of wholesale and retail trading lor whiolx a separate 
People's Commissar of I utcrnul Trade was appointed. Similarly, the burden of the People’s 
Commissar for Transport was lightened on , January 30, 1931, by transiming maritime 
and river transport, with purls and harbours, to a new People’s Commissar for Water 
Transport. Later in 1931 a new central administration was Hot up for road transport in 
the IJHiSR, assisted by similar central administrations for the main roads in each of the 
eonslituont republics. 

1 Wo are informed that there is now no separate Director of Administrative Affairs, 
lint the “ Bureau of Administration” was expressly charged in. order to secure “the 
oxaot ami timely execution ” of ordinances of the Sovnarkom by all institutions and 
nlDrialtt thereof (decree ol February 17, 1924, of the Sovnarkom ; Soviet Rule, in Russia, 
by W. R. JBatacJl, 1920, p. 003). 

We do not know whether tbo Sovnarkom has followed the new practice of the British 
Cabinet since 1914 of keeping regular minutes 'of oven the most secret decisions. 
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piesident and Unee members --boLh these tlepui tmonts being at present 
ie presented m tin- Romirkom by tlieir common president (Molotov). 

There weio also, m 1931, various other boauls lor special purposes, 
hueli ns ii 81 ate Yield Commit lee mid a State Arbitration Committee, a 
Central Board lor Rond Transport and another lor the Civic Air Fleet, a 
Concessions Committee rind a Contio! Bon id ol the North Sen Route. 
Some of these weio only lernpomiy. iiie}' may not eti|oy reprosonlntion 
111 the Hovutnkoui : their president, s may be summoned when then rep re 
tentative bulquctH tome up for discussion. 

Finally, bub by no means least important, them wan, until duly 1934, 
llio Union State Political Administration (the Oppu or CPU), whose 
permanent president, with Ids immense and almost uncontrolled authority 
within Hie wide sphere of his department,, might be described as a 
facultative member of the Sovnarkom, as lie went to its meetings whenever 
he chose to do so. This position was regularised, in July 1934, by the 
establishment of ,111 All-Union People’s Commissariat for Interna] Adairs 
(Narkomvnutdel), with its own People’s Commissar in tins iSovimihoni, 
under whoso direction was placed the control and direction of the Ogpu 
as “ the Chief Department, of State Security ”, alongside of live other 
“ chief departments 

1 Lastly, we have to note the establishment in February 1934, at the 
instance of the Communist Party and in supersession of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, ol‘ a new aud powerful organ of thu USSR Sovnarkom, 
entitled the Commission of Soviet Control, consisting of sixty tried and 
trusted Party members nominated by tlio Central Committee of the Party. 
Its president will always be oue of the viec-presidcutH of the Hovnarkom 
itself. Tins Commission of Soviet Control is charged specifically with 
seeing to it that every important decree or directive of the. Central Kxeeu • 
five Committee (TSIK) or Sovnarkom is actually complied with and carried 
into execution in every part of the USSR. 1 For this purpose it will have 
its own inspectors, accountants and other agents, who will reside per- 
manently in the various republics, krais and oblasts of the Union and 
will be independent of any local authority. It will act in close conjunction 
with a Commission of Party Control, appointed by the Communist Party, 
which will apply disciplinary action to Party members, whilst leaving jo 
the Sovnarkom'and the several People’s Commissars to do what is required 
to remedy the defects and deficiencies discovered’. 2 

This score or so of ministers of state form at presnut, the All-Union 
Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkoin), which may bo taken to be. 
the highest executive authority in tlio USSR, nearly corresponding to the 
cabinet in the governments of the western world ; although it is by no 
moans exclusively executive, and can enact decrees subject to ratification 

v Its basic object is described as “ tho systematic, concrotu and operative verification 
oE the execution of tho most important decisions of l ho government by ail branches of 
the soviet and economic apparatus from top to bottom ”. 

* Btefat this decree, Pm via, fWiruary 28, 1934. 
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by i-lic Congress. In fact, in the USSR no small proportion of the constant 
stream of new decrees, definitely legislative in character and normally 
subject to eventual ratification by the All-Union Congress of Soviets, bear 
the signature of Molotov, as president of the All-Union Sovnarkom : this 
beiug often coupled with that of Kalinin, as president of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; and, 
since 1930, even mom usually with that of Stalin, as general secretary of 
the Communist Party. 

This USSR Sovnarkotu, or one or other of its committees, is almost 
daily in session in the Moscow Kremlin all the year round. Its actual 
procedure is wrapped in a secrecy exceeding even that of the British 
Cabinet. Nominates or records of proceedings arc ever published. Apart 
from its formal decrees or “ directives ”, commanding action to ho taken, 
the Sovnarkom of the USSlt issues no communiques to the public or the 
press. Political gossip* — which is rife and rank in the diplomatic circle 
at Moscow, and among the foreign journalists there- -is severely dis- 
couraged among all grades of soviet officials. Although the foreign corre- 
spondents arc, from time to time, addressed by one or other of the Com- 
missars, or on their behalf, the soviet newspapers are strictly forbidden to 
give currency to political gossip), or even to mention unauthorised rumours 
about what the Soviet Government is discussing or intending. The foreign 
correspondents are asked to conform to this rule. On the other hand, 
almost every department publishes its own weekly or monthly journal, 
which is full of reports of all branches of departmental work. Every office 
has its own “ wall newspaper ” written by its own staff a, boat the internal 
life of the office. Moreover, iii no country do statesmen so frequently take 
the public into their confidence by the publication in full, in the widely 
circulating newspapers, of long and detailed “ resolutions ” come to by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK) or by the Sovnarkom, going into all 
sorts of financial and technical details. Moreover, the newspapers are 
constantly being filled by verbatim reports of the lengthy addresses of 
ministers to conferences and meetings of all kinds, about the vicissitudes 
of the innumerable government undertakings, the new projects about to 
be put in operation and the general progress of the “ Five-Year Plan ”. 

Of the way in which the ministerial organisation actually works, there 
is (as is normally the case in all countries) little available information. No 
one can describe the frequently changing relations that exist between the 
Sovnarkom and its president (Molotov) ; or between it and its other 
members ; or between it and the presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; or between it 
and such important bodies as the Commission of Labour and Defence 
(STO), in which Stalin and another important official of the Communist 
Party sit with eight People’s Commissars ; or the secret working of the 
Stale Planning Commission (Gosplan) ; or the position of the Union State 
Political Commission (Ggpu) in its new form of People’s Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs under the new commissar, It will bo observed that among 

n 
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the People’s Commissars, or the members of the USSR Sovnarkom, we 
do not find the mime of K .ilium, who acts as, and is commonly styled, 
president of the USSR, to whom the foreign ambassadors present their 
credentials and who is certainly one of the most influential of the presidents 
of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and of its Central Executive Com- 
mittee (TSIK), and also of the presidium thereof. Nor do we find the 
name of Stalin, who is general secretary of the Communist Party, but who 
long held 110 government office other than that of one among the fen 
members of the Commission of Labour and .Defence (STO). In 1930, 
however, Stalin was eleeted a member of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), and likewise a member of its presidium, at the same time becoming 
chairman of the special commission for the revision of the electoral system . 
Menzhinslcy, until his death in 1933 the president of the Ogpu, though 
not a member, was definitely stated to have the right of attending the 
Sovnarkom whenever (and this was said to be rarely) he wished to do so. 
Probably Stalin and Kalinin have, in practice, the same privilege, and 
more frequently exercise it. Harmony among all these personages, and 
unity of action among the departments they control, are, usually well 
maintained ; but serious, and sometimes prolonged, public controversies 
over policy, with peremptory removals from office, and drastic exclusions 
from the Party, have taken place from time to time. ‘Whatever changes 
of personnel may occur, no careful observer can doubt the essential 
stability of the government as a whole, and even its continuity of funda- 
mental policy, coupled with a remarkable capacity for sudden changes in 
the forms and methods of its application, according to the lessons of 
experience. 

We need not seek to detail the organisation of all the government 
departments which the ministers direct and control. One distinctive 
feature of the constitution has been, until 1934, that each People’s Com- 
missar was required, by statute, to have, besides one or more Assistants, a 
collegium of several persons of position and experience, with whom ho was 
required confidentially to discuss all important proceedings or proposals. 1 
This was professedly designed to ensure that he might take into account 
all relevant considerations, obtain all the available, information and listen 
to the best advice. These colleagues of the minister were apparently not 
chosen always by himself, or even privately suggested for his approval, 
but were nominated by the Sovnarkom as a whole, sometimes deliberately 
as a check on too independent action. By a remarkable provision in the 
decree formally regulating the Sovnarkom, the collegium of each People’s 
Commissar, and any member thereof, was given “ the right of appeal ” 
from any decision of the Commissar, “ without suspending its execution, 
to the Sovnarkom as a whole ”. 2 3 We do not know whether this formal 


1 The collegium of the People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade liad more Ilian a soore 

of members. 

3 Decree of November 12, 1923, of the Central 'Executive Committee (TSIK) ; Soviet 
liiile in Russia, by W. K. P.atsel), 1929, pp. 599-604. 
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right of appeal was ever exercised, or how often. The members of the 
collegium were usually, prepared at any time to act as deputies for the 
Commissar, or to take his place if he was absent or incapacitated by illness. 

Upon a decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party in 
1934 that the collegia should be given up, these have been, one by one, 
abolished by separate decrees of the Central Executive Committee, which 
effected, at the same time, a certain amount of reorganisation of the busi- 
ness of each commissariat. 

The authority of the All-Union Sovnarkom and its People’s Commissars 
extends all over the USSR. With regard to the so-called All-Union or 
federal narkomats (or, as we should say, ministries), such as those dealing 
with foreign affairs ; military and naval affairs (now styled defence) ; 
foreign trade ; land transport ; water transport ; posts, telegraphs and 
radio ; and now heavy industries, forestry and supplies, the very con- 
siderable staffs throughout the entire area of the USSR, as well as those 
maintained in foreign countries, are appointed and directed by the several 
All-Union People’s Commissars, to whom these locally resident officials 
are solely responsible, without regard to the government of the particular 
republic in the territory of which they may be serving. Moreover, as we 
have mentioned, each^People’s Commissar for an All-Union or federal 
narkomat sends a delegate or plenipotentiary to each constituent and each 
autonomous republic, who has the right of sitting as a member in the 
local sovnarkom, with either a “ consultative ” or a “ decisive ” voice, 
according as the Central Executive Committee of that, republic may have 
decided. The delegate so appointed by the All-Union Commissar is 
normally entrusted by him with the direction and control of the local staff 
of the All-Union narkomat. In the case of the “ unified narkomats ”, 
now only three (Internal Trade, Agriculture and Finance), the All-Union 
People’s Commissar lias, apart from the persons actually employed in the 
numerous “ nationalised ” enterprises, no office staff exclusively his own 
in auy of the .constituent or autonomous republics, over and above that 
attached to the narkomat office at Moscow ; members of which may, 
however, be detached for travel or temporary residence. For the local 
executive work of his narkomat in the several constituent or autonomous 
republics, including the RSFSR, he has to relyon a “ unified staff ” which 
is appointed and- controlled by the corresponding People’s Commissar of 
each- such republic, but which is required to carry out any instructions 
received from the People’s Commissar of the USSR. In order to make 
such an arrangement work smoothly there has grown up the remarkable 
private convention between the two governments that we have already 
described, namely, that the head of each department of the constituent 
republic’s “ unified ” staffs, and sometimes the local People’s Commissar, 
should be chosen and appointed by the two governments in joint private 
consultation, in order that each of them may be assured of his necessarily 
bipartite loyalty. 

The noil-unified narkomats are those dealing with the subjects in 
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which the constituent republics Five been conceded “ cultural autonomy 
For tlto.se subjects (which have long comprised justice and police — except 
for the sporadic intervention of the USER Supreme Court and the Ogpu 
— educalion 1 and public houllh) there are no All-Union People’s Com- 
missars and no All-Union staffs of officials, and each constituent and 
autonomous republic has its own, which are subject only to the supervision 
and control of each republic's own Sovnarlrom, Central Executive (Join- 
mil tee and Congress of (Soviets. But it must not bo overlooked that the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets and its Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) — not to mention the Central Committee of the Communist/ Party 
—exercise a great influence upon the nominally independent organs of the 
various constituent republics, so far at least as the “ general line ” and the 
“ basic principles” of legislation and administration are concerned. 

It should be added that USSR Sovnarkom has always appointed 
standing committees from ita own membership, often with the addition 
of a few other persons. The number, and also the activities, of these 
standing committees have varied from time to time ; and some of them 
have lingered in existence, taking up one subject after another as required, 
long after their main purpose had been fulfilled or become exhausted. 
Committees of this sort were at their height during the period of war com- 
munism, 1918-1921, and they have declined in importance as the system 
of administration has become more settled. 2 


The Council of Labour and Defence 

The oldest of the standing committees of the USSR Sovnarkom is 
now the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), 3 which was appointed by 

1 Willi regard to universities and the higher technical institutes and tho promotion 
of scientific research, which have more than a local significance, it has been found con- 
venient, as already mentioned, to give tho local People's PoiiiiniHHars for Education tho 
assistance of three federal commissions appointed hv tho (Jen teal Executive Committee 
(TSIK). 

The position with regard to internal affairs waa changed in duly 1934 hy I, ho establish- 
ment of a USSR People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs (Narkoinvnutdol), who takes over 
much of tho work formerly done hy the local commissariats oi Internal Affairs, Such a 
local commissariat, had been abolished in January 1931, when its work in each constituent 
or autonomous republic was temporarily placed, partly under tiro looal sovnarkom, and 
partly under a “ chief office of communal authority ”, These functions are, from July- 
1934, discharged by the new USSR People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs. 

2 The most important of these was the Supreme Economic, Council, which, from 1918 
to 1932, waa in charge of the greater part of the industrial reconstruction ; and Lo which 
we shall recur in our subsequent chapter on “ Planned Production for Community Con- 
sumption ”, 

s Sec tho decreo of August 21, 1923, of the Sovnarkom as to tho Council of Labour 
and Defence (STO), in Soviet Rule, in Russia, by W, It. Batsell, 1929, pp. 620-022 ; also 
the incidental references in Soviet Russia , by \V. H. Chamberlin, 1030, pp. 135-136 ; 
Moscow, 1011-1913, by Allan Mankhouso, 1934, p. 184; “ Tho Organisation of Economic 
Life ”, by W. H. Chamberlin, in Soviet Economics, edited by Dr. G. Dohhort, 1933, p. 27. 

Tho competence of the STO is defined us under ; 

(a) The consideration and practical carrying through tho appropriate organs of tho 
economic and financial plans of the Union of SSK. 
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the Sovnarkom’s decree of August 21, ] 923, embodied in the Code of 
Laws, 1932, “ in order to carry on the economic and financial plans of the 
USSR, to verify them in accordance with economic and political conditions, 
as well as for (he purpose of close direction of the commissariats of the 
Union in the sphere of economic activities and defence It was from 
the outset placed permanently under the chairmanship of the president 
of the Sovuarkom for the time being. It is essentially a joint-committee 
of those People’s Commissars who are principally concerned with economic 
issues and national defence. It now consists of a dozen members, specially 
appointed by the Sovuarkom, and including the People’s Commissars for 
finance, railways, agriculture, food supplies, heavy industry and defence ; 
the president of the planning department (G-osplan) ; the principal 
assistant of the People’s Commissar of finance, who is also president of the 
state hank ; and last but certainly not least, Stalin, who is the general 
secretary of the Communist Party. 

The resolutions of STO come immediately into operation, but they 
must be forwarded at once to the Sovnarkom, which has the right to 
suspend or caned any of them. Moreover, each member of STO, and also 
any People’s Commissar of the Union, has a right to appeal to the Sov- 
narkom within three days ; and the Sovnarkom of any constituent 
republic may also appeal without any time limit. 

The student of the work of the Council of Labour and Defence will, 
we think, conclude that its work has been steadily decreased in scope anil 
importance by the growth of other authorities, sometimes those springing 
directly from itself. For instance, the State Planning Department 
(G-osplan), with which we shall deal elaborately in our chapter entitled 
“ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, originaliyappointed 
by STO, and regularly established by statute of August 23, .1923, has 
become a gigantic and virtually independent department, directly repre- 
sented by its president in the Sovnarkom, as well as in the Council of 
Labour and Defenco. By the steadily improving plans that it lays for 
ratification before the Sovnarkom, the Central Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, it practically formulates 
the course for the year of every economic factor in the USSR. The 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO) still continues to be appointed 
annually, and to be an important influence, but its duties appear now to 
consist largely of odds and ends not assigned to any particular People’s 

(h) The consideration of problems concerning the defence of the country and the 
taking of measures for improvement of military aftairs. 

(c) The consideration of tho condition of various provinces of the economic life of the 
country (finance, industry, trade and transport) which are of All-Union significance, and 
the taking of measures necessary to bring about their development. 

(d) Tile direction of People's Commissariats of the USSR, in the Hold of state economy 
and of tho defence of the republic. 

(c) Direct direction of economic councils, (conferences) of union republics, of standing 
commissions and committees attached to tho STO and consideration of their reports (as 
laid down in the Code of Laws, 19112, No. 15, article 85, par. 1). 

(Deere© of August 21 , 1923.) 
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Oommiasov ; Buck as appointing committee's on particular subjects of 
economic importance ; and acting from time to time as a mediating or 
arbitrating body between the competing projects or differing opinions of 
two or more of them. 1 Among the busiest of its several departments seems 
to be the Bureau for Inventions (BETZ), which deals with the extra- 
ordinarily large number of suggestions and inventions and other improve- 
ments in industrial and oilier administration, which are submitted by 
workmen and others to the managements concerned. Naturally, their 
examination takes time, and is possibly sometimes perfunctory. The 
result is much complainL, and a more or less formal appeal of which the 
Bureau of Inventions (BR1Z) takes cognisance. 


The Commissariats 

So much for the constitution of the Sovnarkom as a whole, and its 
relation to the Central Executive Committee and the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, on the one hand ; and, on tiie other, to the governments of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the autonomous areas. 
The volume and importance of its work lias naturally steadily increased 
with the growth of industrialism and tlie development of collectivism 
among the peasantry as well as among the factory workers, The life of a 
People’s Commissar of the USSR ia one of continuous labour and worry 
in coping with the difficulties with which every department is confronted. 
‘‘ It is commonly said in Moscow that there is hardly a commissar whose 
health has not been undermined as a result of overwork.” 2 Tlio cabinet 
ministers in other countries, for the most part, find time for a great deal 
of social intercourse in the wealthy society of the capital and the country 
houses, often interspersed with sport and amusements, and even occa- 
sional travel. So far as the authors have been able to form an opinion, 
the work of the. USSR People's Commissars is more continuous and 
unremitting, as well as far less highly paid, than that of ministers 
elsewhere. 

1 “ for example, in February 1 932 it elected tlm commilteo for the holding-rondy of 
agricultural products, a committee formed to conduct the campaign for the accumulation 
of agricultural stocks, formerly a work for which each economic commissariat was hold 
responsible ” (“ Organisation of Economic Lilo ”, by W. H. Chamberlin, in Hovict 
Economics, edited by .Or. G. Dobberl, 1933, p. 27). 

Other standing committees of STO may bo mentioned, such as that on the develop- 
ment of the “ sub-tropical ” areas within the TISSK, I that on the provision of agricultural 
products (storage) ; that on the kustar industry and tiie incops ; that on standardisation ; 
that on inoichandiso funds and trade regulations ; that on reserve foodstuffs ; that oil 
goods traffic difficulties ; that on the shortage of live-stock ; that on grain elevators ; 
and that on the metric system. 

4 " Captains of Soviet Industry ”, by Professor Heinrioh Poppclmnnn, in /Soviet 
Economics, edited by Dr. G. Dobbert, 1933, p. 81. The Gorman professor adds “ oouplod 
with plication ”. The People’s Commissars, like all other Party members, have to live 
simply and spaioly ; but wb doubt whether tlioir health has suffered from anything to be 
properly termed privation. It would have been most unwise and imprudent for the 
USSR Government not to have seen to it that its ministers wero adequately fod, olothod 
and housed. 
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This is involved, we suggest, in tlie fact that the government of the 
USSR undertakes a task that no other government has ever undertaken. 
In every other country, the government, whilst mildly interested in this 
or that particular reform that may, from time to time, seem to be required, 
habitually assumes that its business is to maintain the status quo. Wo 
government outside the USSR has ever frankly taken as its task the 
complete recasting of the economic and social life of the entire community, 
including the physical health, the personal habits, the occupations and, 
above all, the ideas of all the millions for whom it acts — in short, the 
making of a new civilisation. 

We need not trouble the reader by describing each of the score or more 
of ministerial departments or commissariats, but, in order to bring out 
the difference between them and the ministries of western Europe, we 
are compelled to comment on the peculiarities of some among thorn. 

The Commissariats dealing with Production and Trade 

The greatest distinction between the Sovnarkom of the USSR and the 
cabinets of capitalist countries is in the nature of the business dealt with. 
In the capitalist countries by far the greater part of the production and 
distribution of commodities and services is conducted by private persons, 
with the object of making profit for themselves ; and not by public depart- 
ments aiming directly at the service of the community. In tire Soviet 
Union, 011 the other hand, practically the whole of the heavy industries, 
and the larger part of the light industries, together with nearly all trans- 
port and foreign commerce, are conducted by public departments, which 
are in the main established, controlled and directed by the federal govern- 
ment . 1 The members of the Sovnarkom of the USSR accordingly find 
themselves charged with work of great magnitude and variety, with which 
the cabinet ministers of capitalist countries have little or nothing to do. 
The People’s Commissars of the USSR arc responsible, jointly or severally, 
not only for the railways and waterways, the posts and telegraphs, the 
currency and the taxation of an immense and widely scattered population, 
but also for the direction of the ten thousand or more separate manu- 
facturing establishments in the USSR ; the five thousand or more state 
farms (sovldrosi) ; the thousand or more mines of coal, ironstone, man- 
ganese, lead and other metals ; the gigantic oil-plants, steelworks, electric 
generating stations, the considerable foreign trade, the growing mercantile 
marine, and what not. 

For the greater part of this work of what the capitalist world would 
regard as business administration, eight separate People’s Commissars are 
now, after many successive changes, individually responsible. The whole 

1 Tho enterprises of tho various associations of owner-producers in industry and agri- 
culture, and them of tho consumers’ cooperative societies, are desoribod in the chapters 
relating to those subjoufcs. The extent to which independent self-employment prevails in 
the TJSSU, and tho spheres assigned to free trade and free competition, are desoribod in 
tho chapter “ In Place of Profit ”, IX, in Part II. 
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of the exporting and importing of any commodities whatsoever, to or 
from any place outside the USSR, is directed by the People’s Commissar 
of .Foreign Trade (Narkoirmieslilorg), who lias liis own subordinate com- 
missions, or (in accordance with the law of the foreign countries concerned) 
even joint-stock companies, and liis own network of commercial agents, 
all over the world. A large part of the service of food production and 
distribution for the population of the USSR was for several years under 
the People's Commissar for Food Supplies (Narkompislieh). He has been 
replaced by two People’s Commissars, one of Food Industry, dealing 
mainly, not with grain, but with all other foodstuffs (and with alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco) which need processing, preparing or canning ; and 
the other of Internal Trade, charged with the organisation or control of 
all distribution of commodities, whether wholesale or retail. There is 
also a People’s Commissar for the State Farms (sovkhosi), which are 
administered as if they were factories of grain, llax or cotton, boot, live- 
stock or dairy produce. The difficulties in getting in the harvest, especially 
* in the North Caucasus and in certain parts of the Ukraine, led, in 1932, 
to the subordination of all the seven People’s Commissars for Agriculture 
in the constituent republics to a separate All-Union People’s Commissar 
for Agriculture (including the kolkliosi as well as the supervision of the 
surviving independent peasantry), in order to organise and direct the 
extensive “ drive ” on the incompetent, negligent or recalcitrant peasants 
in the collective farms from one end of the USSR to the other. The 
“ heavy ” industries, which include the mining of coal, peat and lignite, 
and of iron, manganese, lead and other ores ; the extraction of oil and 
the manufacture of numerous oil products ; the making of pig-iron and 
steel ; and the manufacture of machinery of every kind, arc placed under 
the new narkomat of Heavy Industries (NKT Y AZ ITP ROM ) . The 

“ light ” industries, principally engaged in making commodities from 
textiles or leather for household use, arc now subject to a new narkomat 
for Light Industries (Lcgprom), Another new narkomat, that for timber 
industries, directs the exploitation of the forests (les), which, it is be- 
lieved, can he economically combined, at different seasons, with the 
agricultural work on the collective farms (kolkliosi) ; and the same 
People’s Commissar will direct the manufacture of paper and other 
timber products, on the one hand, and of innumerable articles of 
furniture on the other. 

In accordance with the directions of these eight People’s Commissars, 
and of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), the full description of 
which we reserve for a subsequent chapter, all the innumerable separate 
industrial establishments in the USSR (other than those of the consumers’ 
cooperative societies, and those of the artels organised in industrial 
cooperatives) are grouped under boards or commissions called sometimes 
trusts and sometimes combines. 1 Those hoards or commissions are 

1 We gather that the term trust is now usually employed in the USSR for what is, 
in our language, a “ horizontal ” conbination, in which factories or other establishments 
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appointed by the People’s Commissar in each case. The usual form has 
been a board consisting of a president, a secretary and from three to a 
dozen other members, all of whom give their whole time to their duties, 
which combine those of a director and a manager in an important English 
industrial company. The aim has been to secure, among these members 
of each trust or combine — so an American enquirer was informed in 1932 
---“ft ‘lied’ director, a technical director, a factory director, a com- 
mercial director and a general director. All except the ‘ Red ’ director 
must have had experience in the industry ”, L qualifying each of them for 
supervision and direction from their several angles of vision. But the 
exact forms of the trusts, as well as their grouping under particular com- 
missariats, are frequently changed, as experience indicates defects in 
organisation or improvements in efficiency. 

The industrial enterprises in the USSR arc, on the average, much 
larger than those of other countries (even the United States), many having 
over 20,000 employees and some over 50,000 (comparable rather with 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, or the United States Steel Cor- 
poration). Each combine unites a number of enterprises that produce for 
other members of the combine. Each trust lias to manage a number of 
factories manufacturing the same class of commodities, either in a par- 
ticular'Iegion or else widely dispersed throughout the whole USSR, Each 
trust or combine, with more or less confirmation by the People’s Com- 
missar, atul with the concurrence of the workers in their several trade 
unions, appoints, for each factory or plant, a general manager ; and often 
assigns to the enterprise particular specialist technicians, either Russian 
or foreign. The general manager, often styled director, with more or less 
consultation with his leading officials and recruiting committees, appoints 
the whole staff of the factory, and, with many responsible heads of depart- 
ments, continuously directs ail their operations, including every associated 
section, such as that of medical supervision and treatment of all the 

producing similar commodities aro unilod for management and sales. TUo term combine 
or combinat seems to be used for wliat in our language is a “ vortical ” combination in 
which establishments arc included which produce materials or components that other 
members of the combination require, as coal-minon may bo united, on the one hand, with 
forests producing pit props, and, on the other, with blast furnaces and waggon worts. 

A useful source of information is the British Government S.O, Paper of 1931, 11 Tile 
Organisation of Foreign Trade of the USSR ”, by G. Pa Lon, C.B.E. See also Fifteen Tears 
of the. Foreign Trade. Monopoly of the USSR, by A. P. Rosenholv., People’s CommisBar of 
Foreign Trade, Moscow, 1933, 30 pp, 

1 Russia in Transition, by Elisha M. Friedman, 1933, p. 240. 

Stalin thought that too much of the dolailed management of fcho industries was assumed 
by fcho board itself and done by writing minutes ono against tho other. la his address of 
June 193 1, to a mooting of industrial leaders, he said ■. “ It is nooessary that our combines 
should replace management by collegium with individual managBmont. The position at 
present is that in the collegium of a combine there are ten or fifteen men, all writing papers, 
all carrying on discussions. To continue to manage in this way, comrades, will not do. 
We must put a stop to paper leadership, and adopt genuine, businoss-liko Bolshevik 
methods of work. Lot a chairman and several doputy chairmen remain at the head of 
tho combine. That will bo quito enough to take care of its management. The remaining 
members of the oollogium should ho sent to the factories and milte ” {New Conditions ; 
New Tas'ka, by Josef Stalin, 1931, p, 20). 

152 
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employees, and that of the canteen and restaurant which series 1 heir 
meals; find (by n recent deii.ee) also the former eousuiuer,s’ coopera- 
tive” attached to the enterprise, which now produces for consumption 
by the employees -ill sorts of fanu produce, and retails to them nearly all 
the other commodities that they purchase. 

We reserve for our subsequent chapter on “ Planned [’reduction for 
Community Consumption ” detailed analysis of how all this governmental 
enterprise works. But wo may observe, at this point, that, vast as is the 
aggregate of business in the UBBR, its organisation and management by 
a hierarchy of boards and directors will not appear, to the American 
financier, as novel or as impracticable as it does to the .British economist 
or banker. It is comparable to nothing more extraordinary than the 
organisation of one or two hundred industrial leviathans like the United 
States Steel Corporation or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited ; and 
their subjection to a supreme coordinating directorate- of half a dozen 
“ supermen ” — a consummation easily imagined by the potentates of Wall 
Street ! It is the purpose of the enterprise in the USSR, not the method 
of its organisation, that is so novel. To provide for the well-being of the 
whole people, on a steadily rising standard of life, rather than the securing 
of profit for a relatively small minority, is the fundamental purpose of the 
Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. 


The State Planning Commission (Caspian) 

What has become one of the most important departments of the Soviet 
Government, the State Planning Commission, had its start in Lenin’s 
conception of a vast plan of electrification covering the whole siren of the 
USSR. This became a programme by its adoption by the Eighth All- 
Union Congress of Soviets in December 1920. A commission, appointed 
in April 1021, was transformed by a decree of December 22, 1922, into a 
permanent State Planning Commission, and by another decree of August 
21, 1923, its scope was extended to the whole- of the USSR. The modestly 
named “ control figures ” of Gosplan were, in 1927, given the form of a 
Irivc-Year Plan of Production for the USSR, which, was formally adopted 
by the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, and by the 
Central Executive Committee (TS1K). 

Gosplan, which now consists of a president and seven other members 
or assistants, has a staff of statistical and technical experts that exceeds 
a thousand in number. In every constituent republic and every auto- 
nomous republic or oblast, and in every town having more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, there are planning commissions subordinate, to the 
central department at Moscow. We reserve our account of this unique 
administration for Part II. of this book. 
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The People’s Commissar of Finance 

Tli ore cun lie, no doubt, of the commanding position in the soviet 
economy that is held by the USBR Commissariat of Finance ; 1 but this 
position is not easy to define iti the terms employed by western govern- 
ments. The People’s Commissar of Finance may be relatively quite as 
powerful as the British Chancellor of flic Exchequer or the American 
Secretary of the Treasury ; but his sphere of action differs markedly from 
that of cither of them. The huge Budget of income and expenditure 
that lie annually presents to his ministerial colleagues includes much that 
ia not under his control. Even much ol' the taxation is assessed and col- 
lected, not by any service under his own command, but by officers on the 
financial staffs of the governments of the constituent republics. And he 
has to submit his Budget proposals for the concurrence of the president 
of the Planning Department even before ho can lay them before the Sov- 
narkom. These are vital differences in financial structure that call for 
analysis. 

The first peculiarity of the Budget of the Soviet Union is that it is 
not confined to the public services of the Union itself, but includes, in 
addition to every department of federal administration, ail the depart- 
ments of the several Union and autonomous republics, the complete 
Budgets of which have to be incorporated by the USSR People’s Com- 
missar in his own. In a sense, indeed, it comprehends and covers much 
more. For though the Budget of each Union or autonomous republic 
does not include separately every item of receipts and outgoings of every 
subordinate authority , 2 from the autonomous area, the krai or the oblast 

1 Voluminous ns are tho Russian anurous for taxation and finance, there is relatively 
little about Iho actual organisation and working of the soviet departments themsolvos. 
Of irfiat is oasily accessible lo t ho western student, the most important work is that entitled 
Soviet Policy in Public Finance, WU-IM8, by (1. Y. Sofcnluiicoy and associates, edited by 
L. Hutohinson and Carl C. Plohn, 1931. Tho moat systematic and complete survey is 
that given in Oas Htcur-systeni Sowjet Russia nils, 1926, and Pic Finanz v fid Steucrver- 
fcissung des USSR, 1928, both by Paul Haonsol, of which a popular summary, very critical 
in tone, was published by him as The Economic Policy of Soviet Russia, 1930. Use also 
tho articles on “ Taxation in Soviet Russia ” and “ financial Reform in Soviet ltunsia " 
and “ The Financing a{ Industry in Soviet Russia”, by Margarot, S, Miller, in Slavonic 
Review far 1925, 1927, 1930, 1931 and 1932; Russian Economic IMvelopment since the 
Revolution, by Maurice Robb, 1928; Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, 
by L. N. Vurovaky, 1928 ; Pie mssische Wdhrtmgsreforni des Jahres 1921, by H. J. Sera- 
phim, Leipzig, 1925; Russian Currency and Banking, 11)11—24, by Z. F. S. Katzencllonbaum, 
1025 ; Russian Pebh and Russian Reconstruction, by Loci Pasvolsky and II. Cl. Moulton, 
1924. 

Detailed figures ns to finances oro to be found in tho Soviet Year-Book for 1930 (the 
last publishod in English), pp. 380-4*16; and in tho corresponding volumes annually 
published in Russian. A good description (in German) by tho Poople's Commissar of 
Finance (G. 1<\ Grinko) him self will bo found in Das Fitumzprogrrtntin des USSR fllr das 
vierte und letzle Jahr tier erslen PiatUctka, Moscow, 1932, 02 pp. 

3 By the decrees of August 21, October 10 and December 10, 1921, it was sought to 
separate tho Budgets of the local authorities from those of the central government, on 
the principle of “ covering local expenditure from local resources ”. By further decrees 
of May 25 Mid 26, August 17 and 31 and November 18, 1922, the financial obligations of 
local authorities were further defined. Otx November 12, 1923, tho so-called Temporary 
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dovm through the rayon and city to the village soviet itself, the Budget 
of eadi constituent republic depends in the main on the finances oi the 
local authorities below it. They all possess a large measure of practical 
autonomy in local expenditure on education ancl health, roads and 
bridges, agriculture and the needs of labour, and they keep for themselves 
most of what they locally collect. But they are mainly dependent on the 
grants that they receive, or the allocations (or deductions) which they 
are allowed to retain out of the centralised taxes, together with the sur- 
charges which they obtain permission to make for their own benefit on 
certain of them. Their separate Budgets have to be approved by their 
immediate superior authority, and these Budgets are expected to balance. 
But the balance is usually reached only by increasing the aforesaid grants, 
allocations and surcharges made out of the aggregate revenues of each 
republic as a whole. Bather more than half the total expenditure of the 
RSFSR, the Ukraine and the other constituent republics goes in this way 
in subventions to their subordinate local authorities . 1 And thus it is the 
USSR Commissariat of Finance that has, in effect, to meet the net charge 
of all the public expenditure of every authority in the USSR. 

This situation is all the more peculiar to western eyes in that the USSR 
Commissariat of Finance has no staff of its own in the innumerable areas 
of all the aelosoviets, rayons, cities, oblasts and republics whose financial 
needs ultimately fall upon the USSR Budget. Finance is a subject 
standing between those which are exclusively federal in administration 
(such as railways and foreign trade) and those which are exclusively local 
in administration (such as those of elementary education and local sanita- 
tion). Finance is committed in each union or constituent republic to a 
“ unified ” commissariat, appointed by and responsible to the People’s 
Commissar of Finance of the republic ; but directed equally to carry out 
the instructions, in matters interesting the Soviet Union generally, of' the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Finance. In order to make this arrangement 
work smoothly, there has come to be, as we have already explained, a 
convention that the chief permanent official of each unified commissariat 
shall be appointed only after consultation between the two People’s 
Commissars, to whom the official will owe a peculiar loyalty. 

It should be added, however, that the USSR People’s Commissar for 
Finance is dependent on the administrations of the several Union or con- 
stituent republics only for a relatively small part of his resources. Apart 
from taxation, there are the large receipts from the railway service and 
those from the post office and telegraphs, which are managed centrally 
by his own colleagues on the Sovnarkom, the People’s Commissars for 

Bcgiilations ”, modified, by the law of October 20, 192& and the “ ruling ” of April 28, 
1928, . systematically organised both income and expenditure. But the desired end of 
Securing & balanyd between the two sides of the account was attained only by a con- 
i'iinious increase in the, grants, allocations hud surcharges, by which the burden was largely 
assumed by . the finances of the republics. 

,, ‘ Se® the figures from 1924-1925 to 1027-1928 in Soviet Policy in Public Finance, by 
&. X. bokoliukov, 1931, pp. 405-l.Ofl. 
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those departments. He has also at his command the extensive proceeds 
of the federal government’s mines and oilfields, and of its enormous manu- 
facturing and trading enterprises. These receipts, on which he has only 
to agree with his ministerial colleagues in charge of the various depart- 
ments, amount to several times as much as is raised directly by taxation, 
either by the federal government or by any of the local governments. 

When the single Budget for the Soviet Union lias been drawn up, 
incorporating the separate Budgets of the Union or constituent republics 
—and this is the work of the Budget Department, of the USSR Commis- 
sariat of Finance — it is not the People’s Commissar of Finance who has 
the last word, either on the items of expenditure to he incurred or on the 
taxation to be levied. The draft has first to be submitted to Gosplan 
(the State Planning Commission), which goes over every item on both 
sides, scrutinising it from the standpoint of the economic prospects for 
the ensuing year. For instance, the quantities involved in the various 
enterprises, alike of materials, components and labour force, have to be 
brought within the anticipated total output. The cost of any imports 
required lias to be provided for by a corresponding value in exports, which 
will involve a deduction from the amount of commodities that would 
otherwise have passed into internal consumption. “ This ”, it is authorita- 
tively stated, “ is the subject, every year, of frequent and warm contro- 
versies between the Narkomfin (People’s Commissariat of Finance) and 
the Gosplan, when the control figures are being fixed.” 1 Gosplan is 
practically in a position to insist on whatever modifications in the Budget 
that such considerations involve. Then, at last, the Budget, so modified, 
can be laid before the TJSSR Sovnarkom, which will decide any difference 
of opinion on the Budgets between the People’s Commissars of Finance 
of the several Union or constituent republics, or between any of them and 
the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance. Finally, the USSR Budget, 
together with those of the several Union or constituent republics incor- 
porated in it, will be ratified and become law by decision of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR. 

Notwithstanding all this complication of authorities, and this dis- 
persion of powers, the USSR Commissariat of Finance has, in the past 
eighteen years, secured a vast improvement in financial accounting, 
supervision and control. The Budget figures, once finally decided, cannot 
be departed from without express authority. Transfers (virements) from 
item to item are allowed only sparingly and then by the highest authority 
only. The principle is generally enforced that all the revenues derived 
from various sources must he paid to the single treasury of the USSR 
under the People’s Commissar of Finance ; and this treasury becomes the 
source of ail state expenditure, both of the Soviet Union and of the separate 
republics. As far as possible, it is insisted that all receipts of every public 
authority should he immediately paid in to one of the numerous branches 
of the State Bank. To see to all this, and to keep things straight, the 

1 Boviel Policy in Public Finance, by G. V. Solcolriikov and others, 1931, p. 338. 
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{'ammlf-s.irial of Finance lias become a huge congeries of departments, 
including rho.se fen (l) the Budget ; (2) Currency ; (2) State Revenue ; 
(1) T.i.vatiou: (5) Economics and "Finance ; (It) Control and. Audit ; (?) 
Lr.wl Finance, together with (8) Centred Administration. In addition, 
(In- ( 'oniini.ssaritii includes (9) the State Savings Bank; (10) the State 
lu-,iu‘fluec Department (Gostdrukh), insuring against death, fire, hail, 
cattle plagues and loss of goods in transit ; and (11) the office for note 
and currency issue, with its printing works and mint. 

We need say little of the system of taxation properly so called. It is, 
of course, avowedly based, not on principles ol ' equality of sacrifice 
or maximum yield, but on those of “ building up the socialist state ”, 
by penalising any remnant of profit-making enterprise (which is regarded 
ns criminal) ; mid as even Jeremy Bcntham recommended, by drastically 
taxing relatively large incomes and inheritances, whilst exempting from 
any direct imposts the mass of poor folk. The main direct taxes are now 
few and simple. The principal is a tax on the output or turnover of all 
industrial enterprises of any magnitude, which are now all state-owned ; 
coupled with a single agricultural tax on all agricultural enterprises 
according to their size or importance. In both cases the assessment is 
mitigated in various ways in favour of the collectivised concerns, and of 
those enterprises which it is part of public policy to encourage, to the 
detriment of the surviving individual peasant or producer. Along with 
these main instruments of revenue, rank the taxes on incomes 1 and on 
inheritances, which are drastically progressive, so as to operate in a similar 
direction. The indirect taxation, including excise (mostly on alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco), customs (very small in yield) and stamps on legal 
transactions, has been steadily modified in the direction of simplification 
and (with the great exception of sugar) concentration upon undesirable 
luxuries and upon expenditure not much incurred by the mass of the 
people. 2 

1 The rates of Income Tax are extremely complicated, varying not only with l, ha 
income, but also according to the category in which t>ho taxpayer is placed. Tlvo lotrost. 
rates are those payable by workers and salariod employees, which are from 80 kopecks per 
month to (for those getting over 600 roubles per month) 3^ roubles per month Cor the 
excess over 500 roubles. The rates for persons of the “ first category ”, including authors, 
artists and inventors, rise from 1 per cent to (for income in excess of 20,000 roubles monthly) 
38 per cent. Jtu the second category are kustars, not employing hired labour j dentists, 
holders of patents, etc. These pay from 21 per cent up to (for excess over 21,000 roubles 
pec month) 50 per cent. In tho third category come non-cooperative kustars employing 
hired labour; retail traders; the clergy and others living on unearned innonio. Their 
tax rates rise from 5 per cent up to (for excess over 24,000 roubles per month) 87 per cent 
( Regulations of May 17, 1034, in (Russian) Economic Life., May 24, 103-1). The high incomes 
ate, of course, extremely rare ; though popular authors, dramatists and singers occasionally 
obtain very large amounts. 

a u The general plan [of taxation] may ho staled simply as follows : 

(1) The authority for any and all taxes (and purposes of expenditure) omiinn tea by 
legislation on decrees from the central government. (2) Certain taxes are uniform 
throughout the country, but old local taxes, deep rooted in the local history, are main- 
tained. (3) The republics, the component commonwealths of the Union, aro permitted 
(a) to retain a large part, even up to practically all, of certain taxes collected within thoir 
bouruferies (this is what is catted tlio 1 method of deductions '), apd (&) to levy surtaxes or 
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Where the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance is free from inter- 
ference by the governments of the several constituent republics is in the 
important domain of currency and banking, where he has his own mint 
and issue department, hauding out the notes printed at his own establish- 
ment. VV"e need not describe the efforts that were necessary to rise from 
the swamp of a universal depreciation of the rouble through unlimited 
printing of paper money during the Civil Wars. Under the able direction 
of Mr. G. Y. Sokolnikov, who became People’s Commissar of Finance in 
1924, the rouble was rehabilitated through the chervonets ; and has now, 
it is claimed, attained a now status of its own superior to that of the dollar 
and the pound. What is remarkable and peculiar is the soviet policy of 
secluding its currency from contact with that of any other country. No 
rouble or kopeck can lawfully be taken out of the USSR, and none can 
be brought in. Whatever is purchased from abroad is paid for in valuta, 
procured by exporting sufficient commodities to realise in valuta the 
amount of the obligations to foreigners, ft is thus only that the variations 
in world prices of the od, timber, furs, manganese and wheat that the 
USSR exports (whether these variations are caused by over-production 
or by any other factor) trouble the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance, 
not the fluctuations in the foreign currencies themselves. The catastrophic 
fall in the world price of textiles, whether due to Japanese economies in 
production costs or to the depreciation of the yen, do not disturb the USSR 
Government, which buys just as much or as little of Japanese textiles as 
it finds convenient. 


Banking and Saving 

The complete control over currency and credit is facilitated by the 
federal government’s monopoly of banking. The Slate Bank of the, USSR 
(Goshawk), with its couple of thousand branches all over the country, has 
now become the only bank at which any of the state industrial enterprises 
is allowed to have a current account. Gosbank is now required to limit 
its overdrafts or other accommodations, not only to the amounts pre- 
scribed for each enterprise in the General Plan, hut also to the separate 
operations that lmve to be undertaken at each season of the year. All 
sales by the enterprise must he paid for not in currency but by transfer, 
by the purchaser, of the price to the seller’s current account. Immediately 
the bank notices any falling behind in receipts, or any excess in expendi- 
ture, beyond the figures in the Plan, this has to be notified to the Sov- 

ratos over and above the Union tax rates, on certain other taxes which are primarily for 
the Onion (this is culled the 1 method of additions ’).... (4) A number of purely local 
taxes have been continued, -with modifieaiiona, for the use of the republics or of their 
local subdivisions. Finally there are the ‘ grants m aid handed down by the central 
government and by the republics, for designated government purposes, such as schools. 
Thrno are iu addition, the grants to industries for the ‘ development of ’ national economy ; 
which are spoken of as non-governmental outlays, since there are fow corresponding direct 
grants of that sort in other countries ” {Soviet Policy in Public finance, by G. Y. Sokol- 
nilcov and associates, 1931, p. 394, footnote by the American editors). 
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naikom, b> whom instaut aotue is taken The other hanks operating in 
the USSR have been reduced to four, confined respectively to the special 
purnoiCs of afitnding long term credit to state enterprises for industry 
amf electrification, ox for agricultural improvements in the aovkhosi and 
In'lkhuS!, and for carrying out I he financial transactions involved in foreign 
trade. 

The Slate Savings Bunk with its own 20,000 brunches, and its use of 
the local post offices in all the cities and substantial villages of the USSR 
in whit h it has no brunch, is also under the People's Commissi ir of Finance. 
The number of depositors, and the total sum standing to thoir credit, 
increases annually at a great rate. These popular savings, in 1 1)34 amount- 
ing to more ilnin one thousand million roubles, by twenty-live million 
depositors, are encouraged by interest at the rate of 8 per cent, and by 
total exemption of such deposits from income tax, inheritance tax and 
various stamp duties. The total assets of the Savings Bank are invested in 
the USSR Government loans. 1 

Insurance 

A useful department of the USSR Commissariat of Finance, of which 
little is heard abroad, is that of insurance, which in the USSR is a state 
monopoly. Insurance has long been compulsory, outside the cities, on 
buildings against fire, on crops against storms of 1 mil, and on horned cattle 
and horses against disease. In the cities it is optional on buildings and 
their contents, as well as against losses in transit upon goods of all kinds. 
Life insurance is also undertaken on an entirely optional basis. 

In order to make the economic security of the village as complete as 
possible the system of compulsory insurance was reformed and greatly 
extended by a decree of the USSR Sovnarkom in July 1934,® This pro- 
vides for the compulsory insurance of property, crops and stock, in collec- 
tive farms, hunting, fishing and other primary producers’ cooperatives in 
village districts. The insurance is to apply to all buildings, equipment, 
tools, etc., means of transport, agricultural products for consumption or 
sale, raw materials and stores of goods. These are insured against fire, 
flood, earthquake, landslides, storms, hurricanes, cloudbursts, lightning 
and boiler explosions. Greenhouses are insured against hailstorms ; 


1 The following statistics Ik* ot interest : 


Year 

Number o£ 
Brunches and. Hub- 
OilM'fh 

Depositors’ Balances, 
in miliums of 
roubles 

N umber of 

Individual Depositor 
iu thousands 

i 1929 

20.364 

315-8 

7172-1 

| 1931 

3.1,184 

494-4 

13671-7 

I 1933 

57,556 

974-0 

23903-3 

| 1934 

4.8,573 

1192 6 

25120-0 

... 


s The decree will be found in (Rhwm) Economic Ufa, July 20, 1034,; and in Russian 
Econtnmr Sole# of the Unilcd States Department of Goiumorce, August 30, 1934. Not- 
mlbstan cling the government monopoly, the consumers’ cooperative societies are allowed 
to have mutual insurance funds of their own for insuring their own property against fire, 
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seedings and plantings of orchards, vineyards, etc., against hailstorms, 
cloudbursts, storms and fire ; plantings of crops and vineyards against 
freezing, heating and flooding ; special and technical plants, as listed, 
against elemental destruction, insect and other posts and plant diseases ; 
plantings of flax and hemp against drought ; seeclinga of red clover against 
drought and freezing ; stock (i months old and over against the risk of 
death ; horses, camels, asses, mules, hinnies and reindeer from 1 year old 
up, and pedigreed stock from 6 months up, against death ; sheep, goats 
and hogs from 6 months, against death ; hunting- and fishing-boats 
against elemental destruction while afloat and on stocks ; and lunitiug- 
and fishing-equipment and gear against elemental destruction, Collective 
farm members, individual farmers, workers, employees, cottage (kustar) 
workers and trade workers must insure their individual buildings and 
workshops against fire, flood, earthquake, etc., in the same way as col- 
lective property, and their crops, plantings, orchards, vineyards, stock, 
hunting- aud other boats, on the same basis as those belonging to col- 
lectives. This extraordinarily complete insurance is to apply in all sections 
of the country where similar insurance has-been in force hitherto, and 
may be adopted in other districts where it has not prevailed. Industrial 
and special crops other than those listed may also be insured against 
elemental destruction by agreement between the governments of the 
constituent republics ancl tlie Gosstrakli (State Insurance Agency). They 
may also arrange higher rates for an insurance against deterioration of 
quality of tobacco and makhorka as the result of hailstorms. 

Property belonging to “ kulak ” households and to individuals rated 
in category 111. of the Income Tax schedule, also to others deprived of 
the vote, may not he insured. 

The decree lists in detail the amounts paid in case of loss, also the 
premiums to be paid by collective farms and farmers, showing an average 
reduction of 7 per cent from the rates in force in 1934. Young stock up 
to 6 months or 2 years, according to kind, are insured without premium, 
as are areas seeded above the seeding plan. As an encouragement to 
cattle-raising and increasing the market supply of animal products, a 
20 per cent reduction is made in premiums for pedigreed animals and for 
stock on stock-farms. Collectives with approved fire protection, and 
showing a good record in raising and caring for stock, enjoy reductions iu 
premiums of from 25 to 50 per oent, according to equipment. A 50 per- 
cent reduction also applies for the first year for colonists moving to a new 
settlement. Special reductions of part or all of premiums apply to col- 
lectives and individual farmers in the nomadic and semi-nomadic districts 
of Turkmenistan, Tadzhikistan, the Kazak and Kirghiz republics, the 
Kalmyk oblast, and the Far North. A similar reduction is made for 
certain classes of collective farmers, as “ heroes of the Union ”, former and 
present military and other similar servants and famihes of those who have 
fallen in the struggle with the kulaks or of forest workers killed on duty. 
Collectives and individuals who have suffered from elemental destruction 
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in diidrirB wlwie insurance dnl not prevail may be granted partial reduc- 
tions in premiums, aiconlmg to the eiLcumsbinces, but not more than 
90 per cent of (he premiums. 

[Infoitiuutelv wu have no recent statistics as to the amount of property 
Unis insured, but it is known to have been steadily increasing. The com- 
pulsory insurance of peasants 3 buildings against fire, which li.nl long 
existed under the zemstsoB, covered in 1928 over twenty million homes 
at an average of 3IV2 roubles. At the same dote sixty million desyatins 
or hectares were insured against hail, and thirty million horned cattle 
ancl nine million horses against disease. About 12 per cent of these, 
being those of the poorest peasants, were insured without premium. But 
whereas the average fire premium charged by the zemstvos wins, in 1914, 
1-08 per cent, that charged by the Government in 1927-1928 was only 
0-72 per cent. The total sum thus compulsorily insured against these 
various calamities was in 1928-1929 over 11,000 million roubles, the 
annual premium receipt over 109 million roubles, and the total payments 
for losses 95 million roubles. 

The various branches of voluntary insurance have increased even more 
than those under compulsion. Premiums pa id for voluntary fire insurance 
in 1927-1928 amounted to 57 million roubles, and those for voluntary 
insurance of goods in transit to 71- million roubles. Life insurance proceeds 
more slowly, but the 145,900 persons insured for 97 million roubles in 
1925-1926 had grown to 385,000 for 214 million roubles in 1928. 1 * 


The Commissariat of Defence 

One of the USSR Commissariats that is both like and unlike the corre- 
sponding ministry in a western country is that dealing with the armed 
forces. The People’s Commissar for Military and Naval A hairs — a post 
held in succession by Trotsky (1918-1923), Frunze (1923-1920) and, since 
1926, by EL. E. Voroshilov — stood formerly at the head, not of an ordinary 


1 Another branch of popular finance, widely extended in western Europe —that ot 
pawnbroking, mont de piele, or " lombard ” — is not much m evidence in tho Sorrel, Union. 
We are told that pawnbroking offices, dating from tsarist times, aref maintained only in 
about twenty-six cities, and there exclusively by tho city soviets. They are now nominally 
under tho supervision of the USSR Coiumissuiiut of Finance, but are not regarded with 
favour. Pawnhrohing, as carried on for profit, necessitates tho periodical solo by auction 
of unredeemed pledges. This practically involves the existence of a class of dealers who 
make a practice of buying such unredeemed pledges, m order to sell them at a profit — 
a practice which has, in the USSR, leon made a criminal offence. Hence tho surviving 
municipal pawnshops find a difficulty in disposing of their unredeemed pledges. Their 
occasional unctions are sometimes held inside the great factories, -where the only pur- 
chasers are the workmen buying for family use. Sometimes admission to tho auction is 
confined to persons presenting a card of trade union membership. Wo gathor flint it is 
hoped that pawnbroking can eventually be superseded, on the ono hand, by the friendly 
loans of tbs Mutual Aid Societies (see p p. 713-715), and, pn the other, by the numerous 
retail shops maintained by the city municipalities for the sale of unwanted commodities 

cm a commission of 25 per oont. Thq practice of pawning winter clothing on the advent 
of spring, in order to get it protected from theft or moth during the Bummer months, may 

be superseded by a system of communal storage. 
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collegium, but of a “ Revolutionary Council of War ”, consisting of ten 
members, appointed by the SoVuarkom mainly from among officers of 
experience in the various brandies of the service. In 1934, in accordance 
with the general decision to abolish all the collegia attached to the USSR 
Commissariats, the Revolutionary Council of War was brought to an end ; 
at the same time —perhaps as a gesture, emphasising the conclusion of so 
many facts of Non-Aggression — the commissariat was given the new title 
of People’s Commissariat of Defence. 1 The Revolutionary Council of War 
has been replaced by a purely advisory Military Council consisting of 80 
members, over whose meetings the People’s Commissar himself presides. 
This council includes the principal commanders of the various departments 
of tiie defence forces, including specifically the Par Eastern Army and 
the Military Air Pleet, together with the president of the great voluntary 
organisation called Osoaviakhim. 

This Commissariat of Defence has, of course, an extensive, organisation 
of its own throughout the whole Union, for the maintenance, training and 
education of the nine hundred thousand men under arms in the army, 
navy and air force. We can ourselves say nothing useful as to the military 
efficiency of these three forces, which are combined in a single administra- 
tion. It is a mere matter of observation that the troops seen in the streets 
or travelling by train or steamboat, in camp or in barracks, are obviously 
not only well fed and well clothed but also relatively intelligent and well 
behaved. Military experts declare these forces to be competently drilled, 
well armed and highly mechanised; some even going so far as to say that the 
USSR is at least as well prepared for war as any other nation. 2 The air force 
appears to be exceptionally formidable and in a state of great efficiency. 

The Commissariat of Defence is organised in two main divisions, 
administrative and operative. Under them there are half a dozen separate 
branches, each headed by a commander of a competence proved in long 
service. The Commissariat is specially represented by confidential agents 
in the various constituent and autonomous republics. 


The Army as a School 

The feature in which the military forces of the Soviet Union seem to 
us to differ most significantly from those of western Europe (and also of 

1 Doorco of USSR Central Executive Committee (XSIIt) of J unc 20, 1934 ; in pursuance 
of decree of March 15, 1934, on governmental and industrial organisation by the same 
authority, in conjunction with the USfJR Sovnarlcom ; ancl the resolutions of the Seven- 
teenth All-Union CongiesH of the Communist Parly. The Moscow Daily News of June 22, 
1934, comments on the change significantly. 

8 It is curious that some of tlio critics of the USSR, who declare that the government 
and the workers aliko show hopeless incompetence and inefficiency in industrial produc- 
tion, transport and agriculture, often go on to say that the highly mechanised and 
scientifically equipped army of the Soviet Union, with its extensive service of home-made 
automobiles and aeroplanes, as well as guns and munitions of every description, has 
reached a degree of technical efficiency so great as to render it a menace to the rest of 
the world ! 
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Japan)— <) frafcure that way well lie of the greatest importance to the com* 
immity—ib the role that iliib part of the social structure plays m the 
cultural development of the whole people . 1 “The Red Army”, it is 
olficially stated, “is not only a military school; it is also a school of 
culture.” “ Tile Red Army ”, if is also declared, “ is essentially a school 
of citizenship.” Nothing is more resented by the communist than the 
conception of an army trained only as a military force, separate and apart 
from the mass of the people. Thus, m the lied Army the greatest care 
has been taken to prevent the upgrowth of anything approaching to a 
military caste. Neither the commanders (meaning the, oJlicet's), even ol 
highest grade, nor the rank and file think of themselves as separate from, 
or in any way superior to, other people who are serving the community in 
industry or in agriculture, in medicine or in civil administration. Whilst 
serving their time with the colours, both commanders and men temporarily 
suspend tlieir membership of their trade unions and associations ; but 
they take part us citizens in all elections, and with equal votes choose 
their own members for the soviets, wherever they happen to be stationed. 
They form their own cooperative societies, which elect their own com- 
mittees of management, and belong to Centrosoyus, the apex of the whole 
movement. They are encouraged to keep up tlieir correspondence with 
tlieir relatives in the villages and cities from which they have been drawn ; 
and even to act as local correspondents to the newspapers. They not only 
remain citizens whilst serving in the ranks ; they become even influential 
citizens. The peasant who is serving in the army can always command, a 
hearing. Many are the instances in which a son who is a “ Red Army 
man ” (the word soldier is not used) lias been able, by intervening from 
a distance, to obtain redress for his fat, her and family who have been 
suffering from some petty tyranny or injustice at the hands of a local 
official. 

The Red Army is, like all Continental forces, recruited by compulsory 
service. It is strictly confined to the offspring of “ workers and peasants ”, 
no child of the former nobility or buurycoisie being admitted. Service 
(for the infantry) is for two years, for the air force three years, and for 
the navy five years. Only about one-third of those eligible to serve and 
sound in health are taken for the Red Army . 2 What is unusual is to find 

1 Apart from tho almivlatit Russian material, the moat accessible information as to 
the Red Army will be found in the Military Year-book of the. League of Nations, 1932 ; 
and in the* chapter entitled 11 Tho Army ” in The Great Offensive , by Maurice Hindus, 1933, 
pp. 222-234; chap, i., “Tho Red.irymyist ”, in Making Bolsheviks, by S. N. Harper, 
1931, pp. 132-152; Eustwml fiom Paris , by Edouard. Herriot, 1934, pp. 228-234; and 
(for an earlier and more critical view) La Revolution russe, par Henri Rollin. Paris, 1931, 
vol. ii. pp. 133, 3-13, etc. 

Kee also the anonymous pamphlets published in Paris, entitled La SoldcU da V arm.ee 
rouge, 1029 ; and L'Armie rouge el La biolte rouge, the latter with preface by P. Vaillani- 
Couturior, 1932. 

* AU the rest are placed in a territorial militia, in which thoy retain their civil employ- 
ments, hut are called out for instructional service for a few weeks at a time, in tho 
course of five years they will have served in this way for eight or ten months. When so 
called up, their civil situations are guaranteed to them ; they continue all thoir social 
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the conscription not unpopular. This is partly due to the unieqne informa- 
tive and propagandist methods of the recruiting department. Prior (o 
each annual conscription a specially selected commander (the word officer 
is not used) visits the village and convenes a meeting of the young men, 
and such of their elders as choose to attend. lie explains, not at all as a 
person of superior class or rank, but in an atmosphere of comradeship, the 
role of the lied Army, the conditions of service, the educational and other 
advantages provided, and the varied amenities of the life ; and then he 
invites questions, which are put by the score, and answered to the host of 
his ability, as between friends and equals. The result is that, in marked 
contrast with tiro practice in tsarist times, those on whom the lot falls 
mostly go, not only without reluctance or amid the tears of their families, 
but willingly. Many who are not conscripted actually volunteer for service. 
They find the army conditions, in fact, superior to those of the independent 
peasant or the miner, the factory operative or the worker on the oil-field. 
The commanders, and even those whom we should call non-commissioned 
officers, treat the lied Army man with respect. All ranks, address each 
other as equals. In the field, as at drill, or on manoeuvres, prompt 
obedience to orders is enforced, discipline is strict, and some formality is 
observed. But of! duty all ranks meet together on equal terms, sit next 
to each other at places of amusement, travel together, and even play 
games and engage in amateur theatricals together; the wives of the 
commanders often playing parts along with members of the rank and file ! 
To the lied Army man his commander is merely a man of special knowledge, 
who, when all are on duty, has the function of leader, just as the manager 
of a factory has in the. industrial field. 

Probably such an army could achieve, no military efficiency unless all 
ranks were educated. Accordingly, in the Soviet Union, as much care is 
taken in the appropriate education of the rank and file us in the specialised 
training of the commanders. At every military centre there are club- 
houses, school-rooms, lecture courses, libraries, theatre and cinemas. The 
aggregate number of volumes now included in the thousands of libraries of 
the defence forces is reported to bo somewhere about twenty millions. 
If any men still join as illiterates, they are promptly taught to read and 
write both their own vernacular and Russian. All are put through an 
educational course lasting throughout their whole service, in which, not 
only geography and history, hut also economics and “ political grammar ” 
(naturally Marxian), are imparted by instructors trained to be both simple 
and interesting in their expositions. All men are taught to sing, and, as 
many as desire it, to play one or other musical instrument. There are a 
number of special newspapers for the defence forces with an aggregate 
circulation of a quarter of a million. The men have also a quite exceptional 
amount of vocational training, for which the modern mechanised army 

inauranco benefits, whilst they recoive two-thirds of the wage they have been earning. 
TJp to the ago of 24, all are in the first reserve ; from. 24 to 40 in. the second, reserve, to 
ho called up only in tho greatest emergencies. 
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otier.s abundant opjxoJ'l unity. Moreover, as tins under Soviet Communism 
offends no pnvftte interest, the troops are continually being called out to 
liclj). nut only in the agricultural operations of the locality, but also in all 
s , n -t a 0 f industrial wort in which extra labour force is urgently needed, to 
avers a breakdown or prevent injurious delay, whether in such operations 
of civil engineering as roads and bridges, railways and embankments, or 
in repairing buildings, restoring telegraphic communications, or mending 
machines of every kind. Incidentally it may be said that considerable 
attention is paid by the Communist Party to the promotion, among all 
the recruits, of the orthodox Marxian faith. There are one or more colls 
of the Party in every military unit or barrack, as well as one or more 
groups of the League of Youth (Comsomols), to the number, in the 
aggregate, of more than 1 0,00b. 1 

Every year nearly half a million Red Army men, who have completed 
two or more years of this training, return to their homes and resume their 
civil occupations. As there are some 000,000 villages, hamlets and cities 
in the USSR, this means that, during the past decade, an average of three 
or four such men have re-entered each village and hamlet between the 
Baltic and the Pacific ; about forty to the area of each selosovict. These 
young men in the early twenties, relatively well informed and widely read, 
trained to good habits and filled with a sense of order and efficiency, 
easily become presidents of many of the 70,000 village soviets ; delegates 
to congresses and conferences ; managers of 'cooperative societies or 
collective farms ; and in various ways influential leaders of the local com- 
munity. In another decade their number in each village will have been 
doubled. It is, we think, impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this continuous impregnation of what used to be the “ deaf ” villages of 
the remote steppe or the Siberian forest, alike in the promotion of national 
unity, in the stimulation of rural thought, and in the universal penetration 
of the communist faith. 


The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 

The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel), which lias been 
presided over successively by Trotsky (1917-1918), Oliiekerin (1918- 

1 These cells are busy “ coordinating tho activity of tho 120,000 communists (that is. 
Party members) in tho official total of 562,000 Red Army-iata ; a total now raised bo nearly 
a million. The Communist League of Youth has an even larger representation, numbering 
150,000, In the senior commanding personnel, and among tho ' political workers " in Ihe 
Red Army, tho percentage ... is oven higher. Every year several tens of thousands of 
new Party members are recruited from tho Red Army-isls in active aorvico ” ( Making 
ihlaherike, by S. N. Harper, 1931, p. 135). In 193d the proportion of Party members 
was placed as high as 60 per cent {Eastward from Paris , by Edouard Harriot, 193-1, p, 231). 
Such a figure, however, applies more correctly to the officer corps. Among regimental 
commanders the proportion of Rarty members hi 1935 reached 72 per cent, among division 
Cpmm&ndera, 90 per cunt, and among corps commanders, 100 per cent. Among tho rank 
ami file, 49-3 per cent were members of the Party or Comaomols (Speech by Tukhachevski, 
Assistant People’s Commissar of Defence, at Seventh All-Union Congross, Motvxm Daily 
Most, February 2, 1935). J 
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1930) and, since 1 930, by Litvinov, who had long been assistant to 
Gliicherin, has gradually become an extensive and elaborately organised 
department, at least as well equipped for negotiations and for the orderly 
maintenance of international relations as the corresponding departments 
of other governments. 1 The l’eoplo’s Commissar has still two assistants 
or deputy commissars, but was, in i 934, relieved of ids collegium. Besides 
the usual branches for Lite protocol, for archives, for the press, for the 
staff of diplomatic couriers, and for the consular service (in 1934 stationed 
at eighty-six foreign cities) there is a legal department and an economic 
department, both of which have manifested their competence. Con- 
tinuous relations are maintained with the score of representatives or 
diplomatic agents in the chief cities of the USSR. In constant com- 
munication with the thirty soviet embassies or legations abroad, 2 there 
are live separate departments dealing with the relations with particular 
governments. Three of these departments manage the intercourse with 
the western world ; the first talcing Poland and the Baltic and Scan- 
dinavian states ; the second Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Itoumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece ; and the third the United 
Kingdom and all its dependencies, France, Italy, Spain, the United States 
and South America. Two departments tackle the eastern world ; the 
first dealing with Turkey, Arabia, Yemen, Persia and Afghanistan ; and 
the second with Japan, China and Mongolia. 


The Commissariat of Internal Affairs 

In 1934 a new All-Union People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs 
(Narkomvxmtdel) was appointed (the office being revived from its former 
existence in the RSFSR down to 1922), principally to take over the 
functions that have, during the past dozen years, developed upon the 
Ogpu, which had always been a federal department. This development 
had long been in contemplation. As long ago as January 1931 , so a leading 

1 With the gradual resumption of diplomatic relations with other governments, the 
necessity was felt of a systematic analysis of the position of the USSR as a socialist island 
in a capitalist ocean. This was worked out in two treaties (in Russian), the first-named 
translated into Herman, namely, International Law in the. Transition Period, as the .Basis 
for the Inlet national Relations of the Soviet Union (1929), by E. A. Korovin, professor of 
tho University of Moscow ; and 2 'he Law as to Ambassadors and Consuls' in the Soviet 
Union (1930), by Professor A. Babanin, head of tho Legal Section of Narkominctol. See 
Le Caraclvre el la situation Internationale tic T Union den Soviets, by Professor Otto Hoetzseh, 
J 033, pp. 40, 49, 103 ; Dio voU-errechtliche Ancrkenmmg Sou joints stands, by Potor Ivleist, 
Berlin, 1934; and The Soviet Union and International Law, by T. A. Taraoougio, New 
York, 1935. 

Since 1927 there has been an Avnuaire. Diplomatique issued by the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs (Narknmindel) at Moscow, giving a mass of particulars likely to be useful 
to the diplomatic cirelo. A usoful account of Narkomindol will be found in The Soviet 
State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 120-121. 

2 It may be added that the USSR is now (1935) recognised dejure. by all the govern- 
ments of Europe (except (Switzerland, Holland, Portugal and Yugoslavia), and by all 
those of Asia (exce.pl Iraq and Siam), as well as by that of tho United States. Of the 
states of Central and. South America, only Uruguay has yet (1935) entered into formal 
relations with the USSR. 
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Ukrainian (‘.vile complains, " Moscow .suppressed the commiasamlH of 
luimul Affair-, in all ihe Union republics, allogiiii* that ‘ in the cireum- 
ot ’ tii,. soi-iali.it m-onfll ruction of national economy those com- 
m is vi rials had become superfluous ballast in the soviet apparatus’”. 
Tl,o duties of the liquidated commissariats were entrusted partly to newly 
created " chief offices of communal economy " and partly to the “ Central 
Executive Committees of the separate Union republics, their Councils of 
(People's) Commissaries, and the commissariats of labour and justice ”. x 
The completion of this process was delayed until if was convenient, after 
the death of Menzhinsky, its president, in April 1934, to suppress also 
the separate existence of the Ogpu. By decree of duly L I, 1934, the long- 
expected All-Union Commissariat for Internal Affairs (Narkomvnutdel) 
was established, with functions stated to be ” the guarantee of revolu- 
tionary order and state security, the protection of socialist property, the 
registration of civil acts (births, deaths, marriages, divorces), and tdie 
protection of the frontiers The new commissariat consists of .six prin- 
cipal departments, namely ” the Chief Department of Slate Security, the 
Chief Department of Workers’ and Peasants’ Militia, the Chief Department 
of Frontier and Internal Protection, the Chief Department of Corrective 
Labour Camps and Labour Settlements, the Department of Civil Acts, 
and that of Administrative Business ”. 2 

It is difficult, without further experience of the actual working of the 
new commissariat, to appreciate, with any accuracy, the extent and 
nature of the constitutional change that has been effected. We may, how- 
ever. note, at once, an increasing centralisation of authority and adminis- 
tration. The constituent and autonomous republics, together with the 
municipalities and the other local authorities, hand over to the USSR 
People’s Commissar what had hitherto been their sole control and adminis- 
tration of the “ militia ” 3 — that is to say what in western Europe and the 
United States is called the local constabulary or police force. The control 
of the local constabulary has now to he shared between the city soviet and 
the new central authority. The same may be said of the registration of 
births, deaths, marriages and divorces, which now becomes a function 
of the USSR Commissariat of Internal Affairs, though the local soviet 
retains a share in the administration. 

The Ogpu 

The supersession of the Ogpu, which has hitherto been directly re- 
sponsible to the USSR Central Executive Committee (TSIIi) ; and the 

1 '■ rkromia under Bolshevist RuLc ”, by Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonia H&vi&w, January 
urn, p. 341. 

2 For the decree of July 10, 1934, see Pnmla, July 11, 1932 ; and Russian Economic 
IVoiea ni tha United States Department of Coinuiexoe, August 30, 1934. 

3 Ihis wa# foreshadowed in 1933 when, on. the institution of permits of residence 
{called ptiqspoftz) in Moscow and some other cities, the issue of those permits was entrusted 
to the militia, who were placed under the direction of the Ogpu for this purpose. 
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assumption of its functions by the new USSR People’s Commissar of 
Internal Affairs, is not a case of increased centralisation. There may well 
be administrative advantages in placing, in separate branches of the com- 
missariat, equal in independent status, such distinct functions as “ guar- 
anteeing revolutionary order and state security ” on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the control of the local constabulary forces in the several 
localities, the frontier guards, and “ the corrective labour camps and 
labour settlements ”, all of which the Ogpu submerged in a single, secret 
administration. But apparently the principal change involved in the 
absorption of the Ogpu in the new commissariat is the splitting off of its 
strictly judicial functions, which are to be transferred, in accordance with 
the legal requirements, to the competent judicial organs to which all the 
cases investigated by the new commissariat in any of its sections are to 
be sent for trial and judgment. Oases under the T.Ucpartment of State 
Security ” (the former Ogpu) are to be directed to the Supreme Court of 
the USSR ; whilst all causes of high treason and “ espionage ” will go to 
the military collegium of the Supreme Court, or to the competent military 
tribunals. That a substantial transfer of work on these lines is con- 
templated may bo inferred from the published intention to increase the 
judicial staffs of the Supreme Court of the USSR, the supreme courts of 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the provincial and regional 
courts and the military tribunals. 

On the other hand, it is apparently not intended completely to sepa- 
rate administrative from judicial proceedings. A “ Special Conference ” 
is to be organised under the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, 
which, on the basis of definite regulations, is to be empowered to apply, by 
administrative order, such decisious (which will apparently not be called 
j udicial sentences) as banishment from or to particular loca lities within the 
USSR, or exile beyond its frontiers, or detentionin corrective labour camps 
for a period nob exceeding five years. 1 1 is to be feared that this provision 
will cause critics to declare that it is only the name of the Ogpu that has been 
changed 1 It will be fairer to await experience of the action taken under 
the new decree. . 

The Supreme Court of the USSR 

We have .still to deal with what is, from one standpoint, the most 
important branch of the federal power, namely the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, together with the powerful department of the Procurator. This 
should involve a complete survey of the system of law and justice under 
Soviet Communism (for which we have no competence) and an examina- 
tion of the conception of prisons for ordinary criminals as institutions not 
punitive but exclusively reformatory. We shall recur to tire activities 
of the Ogpu in Part IT. of this book, and we must content ourselves here 
with a brief account of the, judicial structure from the federal angle. 1 

1 An excellent summary description will lie found in -1 The Russian Legal System ” 
by D. N. Prifct, ICC., in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, odited by M. I. Cole, 1033, pp 
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Tin 1 utiminkfration of justice, like the preveuiiou of ('.rime and the 
in<>in1eii,uK <> of prisons, is, in the constitution of Soviet Oommumsm, not 
one of the subjects assigned to the federal government. There in, accord - 
ineh in o» oh of the nine constituent republics (including the three united 
in the Transcaucasian Federation), a People’s Commissar for Justice, with 
a ayntem of courts, police and prisons under his direction ; a Procurator 
r.ich an extensive stuff ; and also a corresponding department, with that 
or some equivalent designation, in each of the autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas, great or small. But among the aut horities appointed 
bv and directly responsible to the Central -Executive Committee ( I SI K) 
of the USSR is the Supreme Court, which has jurisdiction over the whole 
territory. This USSR Supreme Court *' has power to review by way of 

supervision , , . the judgments of the Supreme Courts of the seven [nine] 

constituent republics ; it has original jurisdiction (which it has never yet 
been called upon to exercise) over disputes between constituent republics ; 
and if exercises criminal jurisdiction in rare cases involving either persons 
of high position or charges of exceptional importance ; by its military 
department it also exercises original jurisdiction over military officers of 
high rank, or exceptionally important charges against military defendants, 
as well as cassational jurisdiction over the decisions of the military courts. 
The SvipremS'C'ourt, has, strictly speaking, no other judicial functions; 
but the plenum [that is to say, the general meeting] ol the court, consisting 
of the president, the deputy president, the three departmental presidents, 
four of the ordinary judges of the court selected for the purpose, and the 
president of the supreme court of each of the constituent republics [these 
not being members of the Supreme Court, hut making the so-called plenum 
up to 18] issues explanations and interpretations of law and of legislation, 
and exercises certain limited powers oF review both over the acts and 
decrees of the central executive committees (the ostensible, scats of direct 
executive and legislative power) of the constituent republics, and over the 
decisions of their supreme courts ”} 


145-176 ; sea also Mr. Prifcfc’s at tide “ The ►Spirit of a Soviet Court ”, in The New ( Marion, 
December 24, 1932. A later account is Justice, in Soviet Russia, by Harold .1 , La, ski, 1935, 
40 pp. The subject is dealt with in greater detail in Soviet Administration of (Minimal 
Raw, by Judah Zdifcoh, of the Philadelphia Bar (Pennsylvania University Press, 1931, 
4X8 pp.). The civil law will be found (in French) in L**s Codes da la Russia soviHique , by 
J. Patouillet and Raoul Dufour, 3 vols., 1923-1928 (Bibliotlieque cle ITnalitut du droit 
compare de Lyon) ; or (in German) in Das Zivilrccht Sowjett usslands, by Heinrich Freund, 
Berlin, 1924, or Das Itecht Sowjetruss la nds, by N. Tirnaaohew, N. Alexejow and A. 
Savvadsky (Tubingen, 1925). 'These valuable codes do not yet seem tu have engaged the 
serious attention of British lawyers, but we have heard them apolcon of by Continental 
(jurists with admiration. 

As is so often the case in Soviet Communism the law and the courts of justice in the 
USSR ignore the classifications and the categories of the rest of Buropo. There iy no dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal courts, and very little between the procedure in civil 
and criminal actions. 

A convenient summary of the history of the Russian law prior to the revolution will 
bo found prefixed to vol. L of Las Codes de la Russia sovUtique, by J, Patouillet and Raoul 
Xhifbur (1923). 

* “ The Russian Legal System ”, by D. N. Pritt, K.O., in Twelve Studies in Soviet 
Rnstth, edited by M I, Cole, 1933* p, 14$. 
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The judges of the Supreme Court, as of all other courts in the USSR, 
are, like those in other countries of continental Europe, not appointed 
from the professional advocates, as they arc in Great Britain. So far as 
they arc “ whole time ”, and, so to speak, permanent, they are, as in other 
European countries, professionally qualified members of what we should 
call the Civil Service. Almost every court of first instance in the USSR 
consists of one permanent judge, appointed from year to year at a fixed 
salary about equivalent to that of the earnings of a highly paid skilled 
mechanic ; and two co-judges (narodnyo aasedateli, literally people’s 
oo-sitters), drawn for about a week at a time from a panel of persons, 
mostly manual -working men or women, normally in industrial employ- 
ment, but carefully instructed in their judicial duties ; and compensated 
merely for tlieir loss of earnings during the week in which they sit. 
Although in theory these co-judges possess equal rights with the permanent 
judge, and can therefore outvote him on the bench, they serve, in practice, 
very much the same purposes as a British jury . 1 

Now it is interesting to find that the same principle is adopted in the 
constitution of the Supreme Court of the USSR. The permanent judges, 
including the presidents, deputy president and thirty others, as members 
of this Court (and like wise the judges of the military courts), are appointed 
directly by the presidium of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), 
from among persons possessing the electoral franchise and qualified by 
their legal attainments, and by previous service in the judicial hierarchy 
for a prescribed minimum period. But they do not sit alone. In every 
court of three, even for cases of the greatest importance, one member 
(the people’s co-sitter) is a layman, although this co-judge is, for the 
USSR Supreme Court (as for the RSESR Supreme Court) taken from a 
special panel of forty-eight co-judges, approved by the presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee. The Supreme Court of the USSR sits 
whenever required, normally in public (though with power to hold sessions 
in camera if the court thinks necessary) ; and not always in Moscow, but 
in special sessions wherever may be thought convenient. 

1 A cassational court, practically corresponding with our court of appeal, consists only 
of three permanent judges. 

It is explained hy Air. T'ritt that “ cassation is tho quashing or sotting aside for some 
informality or irregularity, as opposed to appeal, which is, in theory, a rehearing. In 
Russia there is technically no appeal ; but the grounds of cassation arc so wide, both in 
definition and in practical application, that tho distinction is immaterial” (iWrf. p. 148). 

. . . “ Side by side with the provision ns to cassation, there exists a somewhat remarkable 
power in tho courts to reverse or modify erroneous decisions of lower courts through 
1 review by way of supervision ’. At any stage of a case, however early or however late 
(even after cassation is barred by lapse of time, and when a ease has long been finally 
concluded in the inferior court), the president or tho procuraior of a court may call upon 
any inferior eourt to produco the record of any case, and they examines the whole pro- 
ceedings), and if necessary sot aside the decision itself or any preliminary step or decision, 

. . . The procedure is constancy invoked, and leads directly to tho correction of wrong 
verdicts, and indirectly, no doubt, to much greater efficiency and vigilance ” {ibid. p. 
153). 
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The Procurator 

Hide by side wit li the (Supreme Court in onch of the constituent 
republics of the USSR, is a deportment which is unfamiliar to the English- 
rnciu, namely lhat of the Procurator. 1 he Procurator, who is, iu every 
continental country, one of the principal officers of the Minister of Justice 
(in the IhSbSR he is the Deputy People’s Oommissar), is till that we mean 
by Public Prosecutor, together with much of what, we mean by Attornoy- 
(lerwrul, and a great deal more besides, in the it SlbS H , and in the other 
constituent lepuhhes, where both he and lus deputy ace appointed by 
the presidium of the. Central Executive Committee, he has “ the general 
duty of supervising in the public interest the operation of all government 
organs, in the widest sense of the phrase ; and to enable him to fulfil this 
duty lie is placed in a position of virtual independence of all depart- 
ments ’V though always in general subordination to the People’s Com- 
missar for Justice. lie is responsible (as no official in England is) for the 
state of the law, with the positive duty of suggesting to the Sovnarkom 
or the Central Executive Committee any new legislation that is required, 
or any repeal or amendment of existing laws. He is supposed to keep a 
continuous watch (which no one in England is charged to do) on the 
activities of all judges, investigating officers, advocates, the local police 
and others connected with the administration of justice ; and to institute 
proceedings against them, either administrative or disciplinary or criminal, 
whenever required. 2 He may intervene iu civil actions when ho thinks 
necessary, in order “ to safeguard the interests of the state and of the 
toiling masses But the largest part of the work of the extensive 
department of the Procurator is concerned with the investigation, in 
preparation for possible criminal proceedings, of deaths or physical casual- 
ties, damage or destruction of property, and mere pecuniary loss, so far 
as concerns any cases in which it is alleged or suspected that there has 
been a serious breach of the criminal law. Tire judicial systems of all 
civilised countries make more or less systematic provision for investiga- 

1 “ The Russian Legal System ”, by D. N. Prill, 1C.C., iu Ttoelve Studies in Soviet 
Russia, edited by Jb X. Colo, 1933, p. 160. 

8 Tl is nol an uninteresting feature of the Procurator’s duties that ho is particularly 
active in connection with prison administration, lie has to see that sentences aro proporly 
carried oat, that any persons unlawfully detained are released, and that, |H'iaons are properly 
managed. Ho visits prisons reguiarly, generally as often us once in six days, and receives 
and investigates complaints by individual prisoners. The public are earnestly encouraged 
to take thoir complaints to his active and powerful organisation, and they are not slow 
to do so ” (ibid. p. 1(10). Over a thousand such visits to prisons each month of the year 
were paid in 1923 and 1924 by the members of the Procurator’s Department ( Soviet 
Administration of Criminal Law, by Judah Zeliteh, 1931, p. 124), 

Incidentally, as we are informed, this continuous inspection of the prisons by the 
Procurator’s department leads to a considerable number of, discharges or remission of 
■ sentences. Each constituent or autonomous republic has an item in its budget for prison 
expenses, which it is loth to exceed. When the prisons get full, an excess on the year is 
threatened. As a practical expedient, the number of prisoners is then reduced by the 
Procurator recommending for immediate discharge a Bufficiont number of those whom ho 
thinks moat likely to be favourably affected by suclx leniency. 
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tione of this kind, partly in order to ensure that no criminal goes undetected 
and unproseouted, and partly in order to sift out, from the mass of trivial 
causes of assault, petty larceny or contravention of bye-laws, those calliug 
for more drastic treatment. The English system is exceptional in leaving 
this fund, ion in the main, partly to the local police forces, rarely specialised 
into a Criminal Investigation Department (in cases of death, also to the 
ancient coroner) and partly, if h f c can afford the expense, to the private 
person aggrieved, who may now, in serious cases, sometimes be able, by 
comparatively recent reforms, to enlist the services of the Treasury 
Solicitor or the. Public Prosecutor, if not of the Attorney- Gen oral. In 
the constituent republics of the USSR, as in most other countries, this 
work is undertaken as a matter of course by the government, in an exten- 
sive department known as that of the “ Procurator ”. 1 In all allegations 
or suspicions of certain classes of crime, and in any other ease in which it 
is thought desirable, the Procurator s Department makes an investigation, 
in which every person supposed to be able to give relevant information, 
whether or not suspected of being the criminal, and including experts as 
well as witnesses, is interrogated in private by a qualified judicial officer, 
called in the USSR an inquisitor or investigator. At tills singe, no person 
is accused (although a person strongly suspected may be detained in 
prison) and no one can legally be compelled to answer questions ; whilst 
anyone may appeal, summarily and without expense, to the Procurator 
himself, against any sort of maltreatment at the hands of the investigator. 
The enquiries and interrogations are, in many cases, necessarily searching 
and prolonged (as we have lately learned about those in similar cases 
made by our English policemen). But there is reliable testimony, so far 
as the RSFSR is concerned, that efforts are made to bring out impartially 
the whole of the relevant facts, whether or not pointing to a crime 
having been committed, and whether for or against any suspected person, 
The idea seems to he that, if a crime has been committed, it ought to be 
“ reconstructed ” from the facts before a decision is come to that any 
particular person should be prosecuted as the probable criminal. When 
this “ reconstruction ” has been made, to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
curator, he decides whether the facts point to any particular person as 
the probable criminal, and if so, the case is then remitted to the court 
for trial. Only at this stage is the indictment, which for the first time 
specifies precisely the breach of the criminal law that is alleged to 
have been committed, drawn up and communicated to the defendant, 

1 The student, will find this function of the USSR. Procurator precisely described in 
minute detail in Soviet Administration aj Criminal Law, by Judah ZeliloU, 1031, chap, vi, 

“ Proceedings prior to the Trial ”, pp. 163-196. 

Until July 1933 the Procurator, and liis extensive department, was exclusively a 
branch of the administration of justice of each constituent republic, the USSR itself having 
nono. There has now been appointed a Procurator for tho USSR, having all the wide 
powers and functions of tho Procurator for the RSFSR. In addition, this new federal 
Procurator (Akulov) is charged with ike “ supervision. . . . of tho legality and regularity” 
of tho activities of a most important federal department, the Ogpu, to which we have 
already referred. 
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ivho can (jlit-fi obtain the assistance of an advocate and prepare his 

<IT>*nee. 

Whether this system of preliminary official investigation by searching 
int-uogation in private — which prevails all over the European continent 
- is or is not more efficacious than the peculiar British arrangement in 
like cases, either in securing the conviction of criminals, or in protecting 
the innocent fiom annoyance or danger, wo do not presume to judge. 


The College of Advocate s 

It, is instructive to notice the reasons assigned for the fact that the 
profession of advocacy plays a smaller part in the USSR than in other 
countries. "The simplicity”, we are authoritatively told, “of the 
procedure ; the greater thoroughness in criminal cases of the preparatory 
work done before the case comes to court ; the absence of rules of evidence 
and of similar technicalities ; the greater certainty of the law arising from 
the absence of a vast fungus of reported cases ; the freedom from all the 
hindrances that excessive wealth, on one side or the other, can place in 
the way of justice — all tend to make it less essential to employ an advocate. 
Nevertheless advocates are frequently employed, and the organisation of 
the profession is interesting.” 1 

After passing through various vicissitudes during the first five years 
of the revolution, the legal profession in the USSR (which does not dis- 
tinguish between solicitors and barristers, any more than between these 
and jurisconsults, notaries or conveyancers) is, by the Advocacy Law of 
1922 ^organised as a College of Advocates. 2 Admission is open to anyone 
(not belonging to one of the “ deprived ” categories) who qualifies, either 
by two years’ service in the soviet judiciary system iu a grade not lower 
than that of an investigator, or by graduating at the Institute of Soviet 
Law, or even by studying at evening classes and passing an examination. 
Since 1926 the number of members has been restricted. On admission 
as a member of the College, he or she becomes available for consultation 
by anyone seeking legal advice, or for assignment to act for any litigant, 
in civil or criminal action. The applicant for advice or the litigant requir- 
ing advocacy is, if recoguised as “ poor ”, such as a non-working invalid 
or aged pensioner, charged no fee. Industrial workers, peasants, clerks 
and handicraftsmen may be charged a small sum, which may bo made 
payable by instalments. Anyone pecuniarily better off pays a fee according 
to a. fixed scale, dependent partly on the amount of service rendered and 
partly on the pecuniary position of the client. But these fees, whatever 
they may he, are taken by the College of Advocates. 8 Its members receive 

A “ The Russian Legal System,” by IX N. Prill,, K.O., in Twelve Studies in Soviet 
Husain, edited by M. I. Cole, 1933, p. 158. 

8 boss No. 38 of 1922, since slightly amended by the Judicature Laws of 1923, 1924 
and 1926 ; Soviet Administration of Criminal Law, by Jndali Zelitch, 1931, pp. 140-144. 

8 Apparently anyone wishing to do so may agree with the advocate to pay him a 
special and additional fee. 
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fixed salaries, which are reported to vary according to their several 
abilities and to the amount of work required from them. Professional 
discipline is maintained by the College, or rather by its presidium which 
the members’ meeting elects, always subject to appeal to the Provincial 
Court. In the, USSR, advocates, as well as judges, are, at least in theory, 
liable to suspension, disqualification and even criminal prosecution, for 
any broach of professional duty, even if no more than neglect, by reason 
of which any litigant or other client suffers loss or injury. It is to be 
noted that most of the advocates, like most of the doctors and many of 
the authors, do not seek bo become Party members. This is not, in most 
cases, because they are not communists in opinion and sympathy, but 
because there is a feeling that the demands of Party discipline might prove 
incompatible with full performance of their duty to their clients and tlicir 
profession. Thus, it is said that 85 per cent of the members of the College of 
Advocates axe non-Party. Although the contrary has been stated, without 
evidence, at least one competent observer reports that advocates are quite 
free to present the oases of their clients fearlessly and without smarting 
for their freedom, 1 

The Problem of National Minorities 

Wo have yet to add to our description of the pyramid of soviets, an 
account of how the Bolsheviks believe that they have solved the problem 
presented by the existence, in the vast territory for which a constitution 
had to be provided, of a hundred or more distinct nationalities. One of 
the difficult problems presented to political science by the geographical 
unity of the Eurasian plain has always been that of the extreme diversity 
of the population found upon it, in race, religion, language, degrees of 
civilisation and culture, habits of life, historical tradition and what not. 
The continuity of land surface from the Gulf of Finland to the Pacific 
Ocean prevented the rest of the world from recognising in the tsarist 
regime what was essentially a colonial empire, ruled from St. Petersburg 
by the upper class of a superior race — not without analogy to the colonial 
empire of Holland, ruling its East Indian dependencies from the Hague; or in- 
deed to that of the Britain of the eighteenth century, ruling its heterogeneous 
colonies from W estmiuster. The systems of the Dutch and the British ap- 
pealed to the Bolsheviks no more than those of the Spanish and the French. 
The compulsory “ russification ” aimed at by the Russian autocracy was no t 
only manifestly impracticable, but also in the highest degree unpopular. 

Lenin and his colleagues in the Social Democratic Party of Russia had 
not failed to notice, from the very beginning of the twentieth century, 
how strong aud persistent was the popular discontent caused by the 
tsarist insistence on the “ russification ” of all the national minorities 

1 “ One of the most eminent advocates, 'who liad appeared for many persons accused 
of counter-revolutionary activities, stated that he never felt the least embarrassment or 
difficulty in presenting his case as strongly as ho thought fit ” (“ The Russian Lega 
System ”, by D. N. Pritt, K.C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by M. I, Cole, 

1 933, p. 159). 
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witlrni the Empire. 1 Ignoring the indications in the, Communist Manifesto 
of Lb IS, as to proletarian supremacy leading to the passing away of 
national difierenoo.s, and resisting the growing feeling tlirongh Europe in 
favour of united nationalist states, Lenin insisted that the Bolsheviks 
should declare themselves in favour, along with the right of self-determina- 
tion of even the smallest nationality, also of the concession of “ cultural 
autonomy” to national minorities included within states. This proved 
to be an important factor, so far as the national minorities of Tsarist 
Russia were concerned, in securing their participation in the revolutions 
of February and October 1917. 

How were the insistent demands of the various nationalities to be met ? 
The Provisional Government had left this problem, along with so many 
others, to the prospective Constituent Assembly. But in October 1917 
Lenin and his colleagues found themselves in power, before anyone had 
worked out any scheme of organisation that would satisfy tile national 
minorities without endangering the strength and unity of the central 
authority. This did not prevent the. new government from issuing a 
flamboyant proclamation promising autonomy in return for support. 

“ Mohammedans of Russia,” it began, “ Tartars of the Volga and 
Crimea ; Kirghiz and Bartes of Siberia and Turkestan ; Turks and Tartars 
of Transcaucasia, your beliefs and customs, your national institutions and 
culture, are hereafter free and inviolable. You have the right to them. 
Know that your rights, as well as those of ail the peoples of Russia, are 
under the powerful protection of the Revolution, and of the organs of the 
soviets for workers, soldiers, and peasants. Lend your support to this 
revolution, and to its government.” 2 

The working out of the problem of national minorities was entrusted to 
Stalin, who, as a member of one of the innumerable tribes inhabiting the 
Caucasian mountains, had long had a personal interest in the subject. 
In 19J3, indeed, he had published a pamphlet in which he endeavoured 
to reconcile cultural autonomy with the supremacy ol the whole prole- 
tarian mass. 1 He was made People’s Commissar for Nationalities, with 
the opportunity of concentrating his whole energy on the task. 


Cultural Autonomy 

It took Stalin four years to got Ms ideas even formally embodied in 
the constitution. He had first to secure the confidence of the national 

1 Already a), the London Conference of 1903, Lenin got carried a resolution stating 
that “ The Conference declares that it stands for the complete right of self-determination 
of all nations ” ; to which tho Second Congress of the Party in August 1903 added the 
important words “ included ill any state ”. The Central Committee of the Party, at the 
meeting of Sep tern bur 25, 1913, emphasised the necessity of guaranteeing “ the right to 
use freely their native language in social life and in tho schools ”. 

2 Soviet Hide, in Russia, by W. R, Batsoll, 1929, p. 109. A Branch translation will bo 
found in “ Le Bolshevismo ol lTslanx ”, by Castagne, in Eavrn dn monde mmulman, 
Paris, vol. xxxi, pp. 7-8. 

3 iftsmmu awl the. National Question, by Josef Stalin, 1913 (in Russian), 
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minorities in European Russia, a task which was, in the turmoil oi' the 
civil war, for a long time impossible. “ In its earlier years ”, it lias been 
well said, 3 “ the Commissariat of Nationalities was an agency for the 
propagation of the communist faith among the non-Russian peoples.” 
It was, as well, “ the arbiter of differences arising between autonomous 
states and the guardian of the interests of the national minorities, and 
was generally active in promoting cooperation among the several self- 
governing peoples. . . .” “ As early as March 1918, Stalin signed a decree 

calling for the formation of a Tartay-Bashkir Republic. The civil war 
intervening, the measure remained a dead letter. The first ethnic group 
actually to achieve autonomy were the German settlers on the Volga, 
who, even under the old regime, had low l certain privileges. They were 
organised in 1918 as a so-called ‘ Labour commune which later became 
an autonomous republic. The establishment of the Bashkir State followed 
a year later. This was the first soviet state with an Oriental, that is, 
Turkish and Moslem, population. Upon soil once ruled by the' khans of 
the Golden Horde the Tartar Republic was proclaimed in 1920. The 
Volga Tartars are the dominant nationality here, and the ancient city of 
Kazan is the administrative and cultural centre. About the same time 
the Karelian Republic was formed on the. Finnish border, while the 
territories occupied by the Kalmyks, the Votyaks and the Mari were 
given the status of autonomous regions. Within the next two years the 
Crimean Republic came into being, the Komi people of the north was 
allotted a spacious region of its own, and the Chuvashian territory, now a 
republic, also became an autonomous region, Thus, by 1922 all the more 
important ethnic groups in the European part of the Russian federation 
had become masters of their own houses.” 2 

In the Fundamental Law for the RSFSR, which was adopted ou 
July 10, 1918, provision had been made for the possible combination or 
union of the soviets of “ regions which are distinguished by a particular 
national and territorial character ”, It was even foreseen, by Article II., 
that these autonomous regional organs might “enter into the RSFSR on 
a federal basis ”. But none of them existed at tiro time, and (perhaps 
because they were at all times already inside the unitary state) none of 
them ever did “ enter into the RSFSR on a federal basis 

Nevertheless the work done by Stalin, during bis four years’ tenure of 
office as People’s Commissar for Nationalities, was of great and lasting 
importance. What he worked out in the vast domain of the RSFSR was 
not federalism (which came only in 1922-1923, when the nationalities 
outside the RSFSR joined with it in the federal USSR) but the concession 
of “ cultural autonomy ”, coupled with an actual encouragement of the 
admission of members of the national minorities to the work of local 
administration. The autonomous republics and autonomous regions 
established within the RSFSR during the years 1918-1922 do not seem to 

1 The Jews and olhei National Minorities under ilia Soviets, by Avrahm Yarmolintky, 
1928, pp. 131-133. ' 3 Ibid. 
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have liati m law any powers or duties, rights or functions di Her jug essen- 
tia Uv from those of the local authorities of the remainder of the territory 
of the KBFdR. They were, in practice, between L!)1S and 1922, as they 
aie to this day, dealt with by the central authorities at Moscow, apart, from, 
m'lttei 8 of cuhmal autonomy, almost exactly as if they were si in ply krais or ob- 
la ns. -A nd when we realise thn t ill o most iniportan t of these encla ves had less 
than three millions of inhabitanls ; and that the aggregate population of 
(he whole couple of dozen of them did not, at the time, exceed live millions; 
whilst the vest of the RSPHR had nearly a hundred millions, we shall not 
be iuelined to lake too seriously their several pretensions to federal 
status. 

What the People’s Commissar for Nationalities achieved between 1918 
aud 1922 was to stretch the provisions of Article II. of the Fundamental 
Law to cover the organisation of particular “ regional unions of soviets ” 
into what were called, in a dozen of the more important localised com- 
munities, “ autonomous republics ”, and in another dozen cases “ auto- 
nomous areas Their regional congresses of soviets were recognised as 
having authority over all the soviets of the villages or cities or other 
districts within the territories assigned to these newly created “ auto- 
nomous ” parts of the PvSFSR. Such of them as were called autonomous 
republics have even been allowed, in flat contradiction of the Fundamental 
Law, 1 to call their principal officials People’s Commissars, and to group 
them into a sovnarkom, or Cabinet of Ministers, This harmless concession 
to regional pride was safeguarded by the express stipulation in the decree 
that, for all the “ unified ” narkomats or ministries 2 the appointment of 
People’s Commissar was to be made only after consultation with the 
corresponding People’s Commissar at Moscow. There whs not even any 
concession of “ cultural autonomy ” explicitly embodied in the instru- 
ments constituting the new local authorities. It was, however, granted in 
administration. Stalin had sufficient influence with his ministerial 
colleagues, and with the Central Executive Committee, to induce them to 
refrain from using their powers of disallowance and cancellation in such a 
way as to interfere with the practical' autonomy of these autonomous 
areas in purely cultural matters of local concern. 

So far the important concession of cultural autonomy had involved 
little or no difference in political structure between the areas recognised 
as occupied by distinct nationalities and the other parts of the RSFSR 
organised in congresses of soviets for provinces (gubernia), counties (uezd) 
and rural districts (volost). The various minorities were, in fact, induced 

1 Article 48 declares that “ the title of People’s Commissar belongs exclusively to the 
aiemhprs of the sovnarkom who administer the general affairs of tlio RSFSR, and cannot 
he adopted by any other representative of the central or local authorities ” (Fundamental 
Law of July 10, 1918, Article XI. ; Soviet Jink it t Itussia, by W. R. Batsall, 1020, p. 88). 

* 'the 1 unified ” commissariats, narkomats or ministries comprise the moro important 
of the departments under local administration (see p, 79), such as those of finance, food 
supplies ami light industries, and (until 1934) also labour, aud workers’ and peasants’ 
inspection. To these was added in 1934 the commissariat of agriculture dealing with tho 
kolkliosi tttid the independent peasantry. 
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to adopt, in substance, the same constitutional structure as the rest of the 
RSFSli. What the concession of cultural autonomy amounted to between 
]918 and 1922 was merely that the central authorities of the RSFSR did 
not, in practice, prevent those of each autonomous republic and auto- 
nomous area from adopting its own vernacular as the official language ; 
or from using it in councils and qourts of justice, in schools and colleges, 
and in the intercourse between government departments and the public. 
The local authorities could give preference to their own nationals as 
teachers and local officials, and were even encouraged to do so. Their 
religious services were not interfered with by the Central Government. 
They could establish theatres, and publish books and newspapers in their 
own tongues. These were exactly the matters in which local autonomy 
was most warmly desired. 1 

A further stage in dealing with the problem of nationalities was 
marked by the reorganisation of Stalin’s own Commissariat (Narkomat) 
by decrees of May 19 and December 1C, 1920. There was then created 
(but merely as a part of Stalin’s own ministerial department) a tf soviet 
of nationalities ” consisting of the presidents of delegations of the various 
autonomous republics and areas, who were to sit with five of Stalin’s own 
nominees under his presidency. This body was merely to advise the 
minister in his duties, which were on the same occasion defined anew, 
without mention of federation, as “ all measures guaranteeing tiic fraternal 
collaboration of all the nationalities and tribes of the Russian Soviet 
Republic ”. This taking directly into council the heads of the national 
minorities within the RSFSR was an act of statesmanship ; but how far 
this “ fraternal collaboration ” was from federalism, or even genuine 
autonomy, may be seen from the fact that the People’s Commissar for 
Nationalities was expressly empowered to appoint his own resident agent 
to the capital city of each autonomous region “ to watch over the execution 
of the decrees of the federal central authority of the Russian Soviet 
Republic 

The Adoption of Federalism 

The high constitutional importance of Stalin’s work as People’s Com- 
missar of Nationalities was, however, not adequately realised until the 

1 Tho limits to this “ cultural autonomy ” should be noted. Apart from the highly 
important matter of local administration by the natives, it ia mainly a matter of permitting 
the use of the vernacular for alL activities that aro lawful in the Soviet Union ; not, a new 
right to oomluet any activities that may bo alleged to have been part of the vornacuhflj 
culture. Thus it must not be assumed that the Ukrainians, the Georgians or the Germans, 
in tho autonomous areas of the USSR, were to ho given unlimited freedom to maintain 
or enter into relations with persons of the same nationality outside the USSR, including 
emigres or exiles. In the concession of cultural autonomy within the USSR loyalty to 
tho rfigime of tlis country was presupposed. In short, cultural autonomy (as distinguished 
from native government) was a reversal of tho tsarist policy, of “russification", and 
nothing more. “ Tho Soviet Government,” it has been said, “ is not Russian, but pro- 
letarian : it does not seek to russify the peoples of tho Union, but to train them as com- 
munists like tho Russian pooplo itself, partners in tho buildingup of socialism ” ( Nationalism 
in the Soviet Slate, by Hans Kohn, 1034, p. 112). 
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timr- came in 1!U!2 when steps could he taken for Llic federal union between 
the RSFttif on the one hand, and the Ukraine, White Russia and the 
Tian-'i'auoaaan -Federation on the other. Then, as we have described, 
the autonomous republics and autonomous areas which Stalin had estab- 
lished within the RHIhS R were .ill accorded independent and equal repre- 
sentation, nominally upon the same basis as the incoming independent 
icpublii 3, and indeed, as Ihe RSFSR itself, in the federal organ entitled 
the Soviet of Rationalities, which is one limb of the bicameral Central 
fixoruHvo Committee (TSJLK) of the USSR. 1 2 

If remains lo be said that, during the dozen years since file formation 
of the Soviet Union in 1923, the position of nearly all these autonomous 
republics and autonomous areas has been largely transformed. It is not 
that there has been any important alteration in their political structure, 
or in their nominal relation to the central authorities of the constituent 
republics within which they are situated, or to those of the Soviet Union. 
Their position of cultural autonomy has, indeed, been strengthened not 
only long enjoyment of their privileges, but also by the scrupulous care 
taken at Moscow always to treat the minority cultures with respect, even 
on occasions when counter-revolutionary aspirations of a nationalist 
character have had to be sternly repressed. This policy has not been 
maintained without an occasional struggle. From time to time it has 
been complained that, the recognition of all these national minorities and 
their cultures was costly in money and detrimental to educational and 
administrative efficiency ; 3 and. worst of all, that it was admittedly 
made use of occasionally as a cloak for ‘‘ separatist ” machinations. Rut 
the Communist Party declared against such “ Pan-Russian chauvinism ”, 
as being even more subversive, than “ local nationalism ”, a 

The number of autonomous republics and autonomous areas lias been, 
in fact, from time to time increased. Even the Jews, who are dispersed 
all over the Union, have been encouraged and assisted to form locally 
autonomous groups, especially in Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
have been formally granted an. autonomous oblast (in due. course to be 
promoted to an autonomous republic) at Biro-Bidjan in Eastern Siberia. 


1 The functions of the Commissariat of Nationalities ineluciod “ (a) tho study and 
execution of all meamues guaranteeing the fratomal collaboration of the nationalities and 
tribes of the Russian Soviet Republic; ; (b) the study and execution of all measures neeos- 
sary to guarantee the interests of national minorities on the territories of other nationalities 
of the Russian Soviet Federation ; (c) tho settlement of all litigious questions arising from 
the mixture of_nationalifios ” (Decree No. 45 of May 27, 1920 ; see nlao that of No. !)<) 
of December 25, 1920 ; Soviet Bide in Russia, by W. It. Batsoll, 1929, pp. 118-199). 

2 The State Bank, in 1925, issued a circular to its numerous branches forbidding their 
use of the various vernaculars in the books of account or in correspondence with Moscow 
ot with each other. This attempt to tl establish for itself a common language for its 
bureaucracy ” was objeoted to by a delegate to the Third All-Union Congress of Soviets in 

, <iee F.red th 31, “ such projects should not be introduced ” (Shorthand report 

of the, Congress, p.^ 188 ; Soviet Buie in Russia, by W. JFt. Batsell, 1929, p. 649), 

,, 3 -Xaliomlmn in the Soviet Union , by Hans Itohn, 1934, pip. .103-107 ; see also How 
m Soviet Government solves the National Qveslicm,, by L. Poreluk (Cooperative Publishing 
Society of loreigu Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 1932, 68 pp.). 
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* The Soviet Government has even begun to “ settle ” the gypsies, who 
swarm restlessly in Lkc USSR as elsewhere . 1 

LL would bo too much to expect the reader to examine, in detail, the 
varying developments of the twenty-seven autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas . 2 No fewer than twelve of the autonomous republics 
are within the RSFSR. ; and these autonomous republics alone extend to 
more than eight million square kilometres out of the total area of that 
constituent republic of less than twenty million kilometres, though 
including only sixteen and a half million inhabitants out of more than 
one hundred million . 3 

1 “ In Moscow blioro live 4000 mombors of this ancient and myterious race. In other 
countrios they are ioft to themselves ; tho Soviet Government 1ms formed a club among 
the few active elements in the gypsy youth; it is called in the gypsy language “ Rod 
Star ”. It has some 700 members, of whom until quite recently only about 5 per cent 
could read and Write. It is active in tho liquidation of illiteracy, arranges lectures, 
organises excursions to factories and museums, and issues the that wall-newspaper in the 
gypsy language. Alongside this cultural activity an attempt is being made at the economio 
reorganisation of gypsy lifo. Tho gypsies have been given land. Under tho leadership 
of the Moscow olub, 7000 gypsy fiunilios have been sottlod on holdings ; workshops have 
been started ; and an obstinate struggle has begun against tho past life of the gypsies. 
In harmony with tho efforts of the Soviet, Government on behalf of national cultures, 
the popular gypsy songs and dances have been developed and freed from the elements 
which had been interpolated in them through performance in places of public entertain- 
ment, The first play staged by the club in tho gypsy language dealt with the transition 
to a settled lifo ” (Nationalism in the Soviet Union , by Hans Kohn, 1934, p. 130), 

1 Actually tho first to lie granted cultural autonomy as a region in 1918, and as a 
republic in 1923, Willi the right to give preference in filling local offices to iLs own nationals, 
was the Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic of tho Volga Germans, a settlement founded 
as long ago as 17(34. 'Phis has now 031,300 inhabitants, mostly peasants, of whom 
two-thirds aro German by extraction and language, one-fifth Russians and one-oiglith 
Ukrainians, Rif Icon years ago 15 per cent of tho families ownod 75 pel 1 cent of tho land, 
more than three-quarters of the wholo having to work as wage-labourers. The 15 per 
cent who had added field to field had a higher standard of farming and education, and 
more sustained industry and thrift, than their indigent neighbours ; and they were long 
reluctant to cooperate in collective farms, to unite their scattered plots into fields per- 
mitting mechanisation, and to adopt methods of joint working which allowed the fuller 
use of an improved equipment. Alter pleading in vain to he lot alone, or to he permitted 
to emigrate en masse, those who were not deported as recalcitrant kulaks (whose sufferings 
had in many cases been groat) wore eventually compelled to accept the kolkhoa system, 
of which they have apparently made an economic success. There aro now 361 Icaikhosi, 
431 sovkhosi, with 99 machine and tractor stations, and over 90,000 peasant householders. 
Tho republic, the area of which is now almost wholly collectivised in sovkhosi or lcolldiosi, 
is divided into 12 rayons, in six of which tho language in use is German; in two, Gorman and 
Russian ; in two, Gorman and Ukrainian f and two others, Gorman, Russian and U krainian. 
Whereas fifteen years ago there woro said to he only some 200 volumes of books in the wholo 
republic, there are now 82 libraries, 178 village reading-rooms and tens of thousands of 
volumes. The nationality law of the republic of the. Volga Germans is dosoribod in two 
publications in German, which also give a valuable account, though not unbiassed, o[ the 
general nai tonality policy of tho Soviet Government (Rudolf Selutlzo-Molkau, Die, Grundzilge 
des wohjarleutschen Blaalsuiesejis im Rahman der russisr.hcn Nationalitatmpolitik, Munich, 
1931; and especially Manfred Langham Ratzenburg, Die W olgad n u tschen. Her Staals- and 
PerwtUnngsredht in. Vergangenhe.it und Gegemart, zugleieh ein Beitracj zum bolschewistisehm 
NationalUatmreoht, Berlin, 1929. And see, generally. Nationalism in the Soviet Union, 
by Hans Itolm, 1934, p. 125.) 

8 Tho one autonomous republic in the Ukraine extends to only a small part of its total 
area ; and those of the Transcaucasian federation to no great proportion of its total 
area. While Russia contains no autonomous republics or areas. On the other hand, the 
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The Tailor Republic 

We inuM content oulscIvoe, with a particular account of a .single , speci- 
men iu its progress perhaps the most remarkable of all : tlie Tartar 
Autonomous Republic which the authors had the advantage of visiting 
in 1932. Twenty years ago its present area was an indistinguishable part 
of the vast gubernia or province of Kazan, with a poverty-stricken agri- 
cultural population almost entirely of Tartar race ; 85 per cent illiterate ; 
the women veiled ; and the whole people completely debarred from self- 
government ; and indeed, outside the city, left almost without adminis- 
trative organs of any sort. There were a few dozen small elementary 
schools of the poorest kind, and only three places of higher education, in 
which but ten Tartar students, none of them the sons of peasants or wage- 
earners, wore to be found. To-day there are over 1700 elementary schools, 
with more than 99 per cent of all the children of school age on the register, 
including girls equally with boys. The vernacular colleges and institutes 
of higher education are numbered by dozens, and filled with Tartar 
students, the great majority coming from peasant or wage-earning homes, 
whilst many more are to be found in colleges in other parts of the USSR. 
All the women are unveiled, and are taking their share in every depart- 
ment of public life. When the authors interviewed the Sovnarlcom of 
People’s Commissars (all of Tartar race) we found one of them a woman, 
who was Minister of Education. The health service for the village is an 
entirely new creation. Doctors (mostly women) and small hospitals 
(including lying-in accommodation), now cover the whole rural area, whilst 
at the capital, the city of Kazan, there are not only specialist central 
hospitals, but also a completely reorganised medical school, now filled 
mainly with Tartar students. More than two-thirds of the peasants have 
joined together in collective farms, which cover three-quarters of the entire 
cultivated area, and which, alike in 1932, 1933 and 1934, were among the 
first in the Union to complete their sowing, whilst they harvested more 
than 100 per cent of the planned yield. Fifteen years ago Tartar industry 
was practically non-existent ; in the years 1931 and 1932 the planned 
industrial output was respectively 239 and 370 million roubles ; and in 
each of the past three years the plan was more than fulfilled. The Tartar 
People’s Commissar of Health, evidently a competent medical practitioner, 
explained how the crude death-rate for the republic as a whole had steadily 
declined year by year, whilst the infantile death-rate had been halved. 
There are, as we saw, still a few Mohammedan mosques functioning in 
Kazan, but the great majority of the population appear to have dropped 
Islam, almost as a spontaneous mass movement. There is a nourishing 

throe newest constituent republics (Turkmenistan) Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan) may be 
considered to be wholly composed of national minorities. 

u The autonomous republics in tho RftldSR have a total area of 8, 054, 80S square 
kilometres and a population of 18,782,047 ; without these republics, the RSUSB, has an 
area or 1 1 ,693, 441 square kilometres and a population of 84,075,538 ” (Territorialnoe i 
aamhiuTalimoe OeUnis SSSB, 17 ; Soviet Huh in Russia, by W. R. Bafaell, 1929, p. 631). 
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state publishing house, which pours out a continuous stream of Tartar 
books and pamphlets, for which there is a large sale. There are Tartar 
theatres and cinemas, Tartar public libraries, and a well-frequented 
museum of Tartar antiquities and modern art products. In all sorts of 
way the Tartar autonomous republic demonstrates how proud of itself it 
has become ! 


The Jews in Ike USSR 

We cannot omit to mention one important and peculiar minority, 
racial and religious rather than national, with which the Soviet Union has 
had to deal, namely that of the Jews. Under the tsars their oppression 
had been severe and unrelenting. 1 “ When the autocratic regime fell, the 
crash reverberated in Jewish ears as though all the bells of freedom were 
ringing. With a stroke of the pen the Provisional Government abolished 
the complicated network of laws directed against the Jews. Suddenly 
their chains fell off. Disabilities and discriminations were cast on the 
refuse heap. . . . The Jews could straighten their backs and look to the 
future without fear.” 2 

Unfortunately there were still to be undergone the three or four years 
of civil war and famine, during which, at the band of the contending 
armies, the bulk of the Jewish population suffered the worst excesses, All 
that can be said is that, on the whole, the White Armies were the most 
brutal, whilst the Bed Army did its best to protect these poor victims, 
notwithstanding the fact that, for one or other reason, the majority of the 
Jews were, for some time, not sympathetic to the Bolshevik Government, 
Its condemnation of profit-making trading, as of usury, bore harshly on 
the Jews of White Russia and the Ukraine, whose families had been for 
centuries excluded alike from agriculture and the professions, and confined 
to the towns of the Jewish Pale. In 1921 the New Economic Policy 
temporarily enabled many of them to resume their businesses ; but by 
1928 the all-pervading collectivist enterprises of the trusts and the, co- 
operative societies, aided by penal taxation and harsh measures of police, 

1 IL is manifestly impossible for us to cite the extensive literature relating to the three 
centuries of history of the Jews in Lithuania, Poland and Tsarist Russia. Tlioro have 
been Jews in the Ukraine far 1000 years ! The student will find maro than enough 
roferoncos in such works as History of the. Jews in Russia and Poland , by I). AL Bubnov, 
translated from flic Russian by I. Priedlander, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 191 6-1020 ; A History 
of the Jewish People, by M. L. Margolis and A. Marx, Philadelphia, 1927 ; Economic 
Conditions of the Jews in Russia, by I. M. Rubinov, Washington, 1908; The Jews of 
Eastern Europe, by A. D. Margolis, New York, 1926; The Jews of Russia and Poland, 
by I. JYiodlander, New York, 191 5. For conditions since the revolution sec the admirable 
succinct account The. Jews and Other National Minorities under the Soviets, by AvTahm 
Yarmolinsky, New York, 1928, 194 pp. ; Tha Slaughter of the Jews in the, Ukraine in 1918, 
by IS. Hoifota, New York, 1921 ; tire documents of the Jewish Distribution Committee, 
1921, etc. ; and those of the Jowisk Colonisation Society of the USSR (OZET), 1928- 
1933 ; On the Steppe., by James N. Rosenborg, Now York, 1927 ; “ Los Colonies juives de 
la Russia meridionals ”, by E. Dosproaux, in he Monde, juif, June 1927 ; “ Biro-Bidjan ”, 
by Lord Marley, in Soviet Culture for March 1934. 

a The Jeius and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, 
New York, 1928, p. 48, 
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find killed piacticaliy all the little pi o fit-making ventures to which the 
Jewish iVumlifh were' specially addicted. The handicraftsmen were some- 
wind 1 utter oil, and the younger ones, at least, could obtain employment 
in the col eminent factories. 

The Jewish problem, as it presented itself to the Soviet Government, 
was twofold. Jfc was important to rescue from misery, and to find oocupa- 
liou for, the families of the ruined traders and shopkeepers of the small 
towns of White Russia and the Ukraine. Moreover, it was obviously 
desirable to secure the loyal allegiance to the Bolshevist regime of the 
whole three millions of Jews of the, USSR. For the economic rehabilitation 
of the Jews— apart from those whose education and ability enabled thorn 
to obtain official appointments or entrance to the bra in- working profes- 
sions — -the main resource was placed upon the establishment of Jewish 
agricultural settlements, at first in Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
latterly in the extensive territory allocated for this purpose at Biro- 
Pud, j an on the Amour River, in eastern Siberia. Largely by Government 
help with land and credit, assisted by a whole series of philanthropic 
associations promoted l> 3 r the Jews of the United States (notably the 
Jewish Distribution Committee), as well as those of the USSR, in the great 
voluntary Jewish Colonisation Society (OZET), something like forty 
thousand Jewish families, comprising a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons, have within the past fifteen years, been added to the agricultural 
population of the Soviet Union, 1 one-fourth of them in Biro-Bidjan, which 
has already been made an “ autonomous region”, ranking as an oblast, 
and will become a “ Jewish autonomous republic ” as soon as it obtains 
a sufficient population. 2 

To all the aggregations of Jews, although not recognised as a nation, 
the Soviet Government concedes the same measure and kind of cultural 
autonomy as it accords to the national minorities properly so called. 
“ Jewish soviets exist wherever there is a considerable Jewish group. 
They have been formed in the Crimea as well as in White Russia. Here 
there are eighteen potty soviets, four of them rural. In the Ukraine , . . 
a minimum of 1000 Ukrainians or 500 non-Ukrainians is entitled to form 
a soviet. No less than 25,000 Ukrainians or 10,000 non- Ukrainians may 
elect a regional soviet- On April I, 1927, there were 115 Jewish soviets 

1 This is at least twice as many as tlic number, mainly from Poland, settled on the 
land in Palestine (luring the same period. 

2 For a recent description of Biro-Bidjan — a territory half as largo as England — 
traversed through its eontre by the Trans-Siberian Railway ; practically vacant of 
indigenous inhabitants ; well-adapted to agricultural settlement, and apparently amply 
supplied with mineral resources as yet unworked — see Lord Marley’s article in Soviet 
Culture for March 1934. *" In order to encourage Bettlem, the Soviet Government has 
offered free transport, free housing and free land to suitable Jewish families in good health 
and trained in agriculture, or in one of the professions or industries available in the new 
republic, who are willing and desirous of settling in Biro-Bidjan, and would be willing to 
participate in the normal communal life of that area ” {ibid, p, 5), There aro already 
nearly a hundred primary schools, some fifty collective farms, seventeen small hospitals, 
and about fifty medical practitioners or assistants, for a total population of about 50,000, 
largely J evrish where not indigenous. 
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of the lowest category, botli rural and semi-urban, and one Jewish regional 
soviet In the Kherson district. The seat of the latter is in the old colony 
of Seidomenukka, now renamed Kalinindorf for the president of the 
Onion. It was convened for the first time on March 22, 1927, and the 
session was the occasion of much rejoicing. . . . The area of the rayon 
is 57,036 dessiatines, 27,000 of which are occupied by Jewish settlers ; 
and the population of 18,000 includes some 16,000 Jews, all farmers. 
Delegates to this regional soviet come from seven rural soviets, six of which 
are Jewish, . , . There is a Jewish police commissioner, with a force of 
three men at his command, not to mention a ramshackle two-roomed 
jail. ... It is expected that more such soviets will come into existence 
in the near future in the districts of Krivoi-Rog, Zaporozhye aud Mariupol. 
... In the Jewish soviets practically all the transactions, both oral and 
written, are in Yiddish ; it is the language of the sessions, of all instru- 
ments and of the correspondence. . . . There are also a number of lower 
courts (36 in the Ukraine and 5 in White Russia) where the business is 
conducted entirely in Yiddish. . . . Yiddish is, of course, the language 
in which Jewish children get their schooling, and is also employed in a 
number of Jewish homes, where Jewish children are cared for. ... Of 
the Jewish population ... a little over ten per cent in the Ukraine elects 
its own soviets.” 1 

The policy of the Soviet Union with regard to its Jewish population 
has not been universally approved by the leaders of that community 
throughout the world. The condition of thousands of Jewish families in 
White Russia and the Ukraine is still one of poverty, relieved only by the 
alms of their co-religionists. The old people cannot make a new life for 
themselves. But they suffer, not as Jews but as shopkeepers and money- 
lenders, whose occupation has become unlawful. They are protected from 
violence as never before. They retain their synagogues and their ver- 
nacular speech. Their sons and daughters find all branches of education, 
and all careers, open to them. Many thousands of families have been 
assisted to settlement on the land. Wherever there is a group of Jewish 
families together they have their own local government and their cultural 
autonomy. They are not prevented from maintaining their racial customs 
and ceremonies. But all this falls far short of the ideals cherished by so 
many of the Jews in the USSR as elsewhere. “ The Jewish Soviet Re- 
public ”, it has boon said, 1 “ envisaged by the orthodox communists, differs 
fundamentally from Herat's polity in Zion, as well as from the Terri- 
torialists’ Homeland. It is not intended to furnish the Jewish race 
throughout the world with the political life that it has lacked for so long. 
IS! or is it intended to become the seat of the putative civilisation of the 
race. . . . For the present, the state extends to the Jewish masses what 
it oilers to the other minorities : government institutions using their own 
language, and instruction entirely in their own tongue. In spite of the 

1 The Jews and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahrn Yarmolinsky, 
New York, 1928, pp. 105-106. 
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fafc (hat, everything relatiug to religion is excluded from the schools, the 
children who pirns through (hem are imbued with the. Jewish spirit. 
The racial experience is transmit ted to them Enough the medium of the 
Yiddish writers on whose works they are brought up ; and whose language 
they use, not only in the home but also in the classroom.” 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that all the blessings of security 
from pogroms and freedom to enter professions that the USSR accords to 
the Jews involve, in practice, their acceptance of the soviet regime ; and 
make, on the whole, for assimilation. The policy of the Soviet Union 
accordingly meets with persistent opposition, and even denigration, from 
the world-wide organisation of the Zionists, among whom the building up 
of the “ national home. ” in Palestine brooks no rival. 


The Solvlion of the Problem 

It. is, we think, owing to the whole-hearted adoption of this policy of 
cultural autonomy, and even more to its accompaniment of leaving the 
local administration to be carried on mainly by “ natives ”, that the Soviet 
Union, alone among the countries of eastern Europe, can claim, with a 
high degree of accuracy, that it has solved the difficult problem presented 
by the existence of national minorities within, a strongly centralised state. 1 
It has found this solution, not, as France has done, along the road of 
absorbing the national minorities by the creation of an overpowering 
unity of civilisation from end to end of its territory ; nor, as Tsarist. Russia 
sought, in vain to do, along that- of forcibly suppressing all other national 
peculiarities in favour of those of the dominant race ; but by the novel 
device of dissociating statehood from both nationality and race. In spite of 
the numerical dominance of the Russian race in the USSR, and its un- 
doubted cultural pre-eminence, the idea of there being a Russian state has 
been definitely abandoned. The very word “ Russia ” was, in 1922-1923, 
deliberately removed from the title of the Soviet Union. All sections of 
the community — apart from those legally deprived of citizenship on 
grounds unconnected with either race or nationality— enjoy, throughout 
the USSR, according to law, equal rights and duties, equal privileges and 
equal opportunities. Nor is this merely a formal equality under the law 
and the federal constitution. Nowhere in the world do habit and custom 
and public opinion approach nearer to a like equality in fact. Over the 
whole area between the Arctic, Ocean and the Black Sea and the Central 
Asian mountains, containing vastly differing races and nationalities, men 
and women, irrespective of conformation of skull or pigmentation of skin, 
even including the occasional African negro admitted from the United 
States, may associate freely with whom they please ; travel in the same 
public vehicles and frequent the same restaurants and hotels ; sit next to 
each other in the same colleges and places of amusement : marry wherever 

1 See, for tile whole, problem, national Stales an d National Minorities, by W. 0. 
Macartney, 1934. ! 
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there is mutual liking ; engage on equal terms in any craft or profession 
for which they are qualified ; join the same churches or other societies ; 
pay the same taxes and be elected or appointed to any office or position 
without exception. Above all, these men and women denizens of the 
USSR, to whatever race or nationality they belong, can and do participate 
— it is even said that tire smaller nationalities do so in more than their 
due proportion — in the highest offices of government and in the organised 
vocation of leadership ; alike in the sovnarleoins and central executive 
committees of the several constituent republics and in those of the USSR, 
and, most important of all, in the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party (and its presidium), and even in the all-powerful Politbureau itself. 
The Bolsheviks have thus some justification for their challenging question : 
Of what other area containing an analogous diversity of races and nation- 
alities can a similar assertion bo made % 

The policy of cultural autonomy and native self-government is, indeed, 
carried veryfar. It is not confined to the more powerful national minorities, 
nor even to groups of magnitude. Wherever a sufficient minimum of 
persons of a particular race or culture are settled together, the local 
administration allows for their peculiar needs . 1 Hardly any of the distinct 
races or cultures, not even the Russians who count so large a majority, 
are without their local minorities, dwelling amid alien local majorities. 
On the other hand, some of the races are wholly dispersed, and are to be 
found everywhere. Hence the autonomy has to be, and is, carried so far 

1 “ There in Bcarooly a people) in tho Soviet Union which has no members who form a 
minority in ono, or vorv often in many member stales or regions, 'l'he Soviet Union lias 
accordingly enacted very elaboralo minority legislation, assuring to tho minorities their 
sohoolfl and tiro employment of Choir mother tongue ; wherever minorities live together 
in villages or (list riots they havo been brought together in administrative units in which 
thoir language and their national characteristics havo full play ” (Nationalism in the. 
Soviet Union , by Haim itohn, 1934, pp. 69-70). 

“ Tho lower stops in tho ladder of soviet national (minority) political organisation are 
tho ton national (minority) circuits (or oblasts), 147 national (minority) rayons, and about 
3200 national (minority) soviets (in village or city). These units represent small national 
(minority) groups in tho midst of larger units that are permitted to develop their own 
national (minority) cultural life. In fairness to tho Soviets, it must bo said that the 
national minorities nro given ovory opportunity to develop thoir cultural interests ” 
(The Soviet State, by B, W. Maxwell, 1934, p. 26). 

“ For example, in the RSFSlt Chore are ton national districts, 147 national regions and 
3200 national village Soviets. In tho Ukrainian SSR, among the 380 regions, there are 
25 national regions : ,8 Russian, 7 Gorman, 3 Bulgarian, 3 Greok, 3 Jewish and 1 Polish. 
Among Lho groat number of national village soviets of the Ukrainian SSR there are 16 
Moldavian, 10 Czech, 4 White Russian and oven 1 Swedish and 1 French. In the 
Abkhdazian SSR there is evon a negro soviet ” (How the Soviet Government solves the 
National Question, by L. Perchik, Moscow, 1932, p. 27). It is currently asserted in 1935 
that there ore in tire USSR, 6000 national soviets. 

The existence of a negro village, with a soviet of its own raco, is, wo imagine, unique.*' 
in Europe. Persons of Afrioau descent, though relatively few in number in tho USSR, 
are more than is usually supposed. Besides the scattered workmen in many occupations 
who havo drifted in from tho United States, and a small number of highly educated negro 
specialists who havo boon engaged to assist in cotton-growing, eta., there are, about the 
shores of tho Black Sea, quite a number of descendants of tho African slaves whom the 
wealthy used to buy in the slave market of Constantinople. It will he remembered that 
Pushkin, tho first groat Russian poet, was of nogro descent, 
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jw to h/H-mo, fur ev.‘ii the smallest minority group, its own autonomy, as 
reguuls piitmuv school and local officials, oven against the dominant 
muu.Jity cult me. 

The Maintenance of Unity 

Yet the state as a whole maintains its unity unimpaired, and lias 
even, like other federal states, increased its centralisation of authority. 
It h only in tlio USRU that this centralisation involves no lessening of the 
cultural autonomy of the minorities, and even occurs concomitantly with 
the strengthening of the various regional cultures. This unbroken unity, 
anrl this increasing centralisation of authority, is ensured in ways that 
will become plain as our exposition proceeds. It will suffice for the present 
to note, first, that, legally and formally, the powers of the superior 
authorities in disallowance and cancellation, arc the same over the auto- 
nomous republics and autonomous areas as over other oblasts, rayons, 
cities and villages ; the cultural autonomy, though formally established 
in principle by general law, being essentially a matter of administrative 
practice. Next, the great levelling influence of the economic relations 
exemplified in widespread industrialisation and collectivism, which 
operate irrespective of race or nationality, or any geographical boundaries, 
constitute a silent but continuous unifying factor. Finally, the ubiquitous 
guidance and persuasion of the essentially unitary Communist Party, 
composed of members of every race and every distinctive culture in the 
USSR, ensures not only unity but also all the centralisation tliatia necessary. 

Alongside this maintenance and strengthening of the minority cultures, 
there has been an unmistakable rise in the level of civilisation. Note 
first, and perhaps as most important, a marked increase, among the 
national minorities, of their own self-respect. It is, indeed, the many 
backward populations, which had suffered so much under tsarist repression 
that they had nothing that eoukl be destroyed, which have gained most 
from the nationalities policy of the Soviet Government. They halve, to 
a considerable extent, already lost their “ inferiority complex ”, and 
gained in confidence and courage. The women, in becoming literate, have 
become effectually free, alike from the veil and from the control of husband 
or father. The children have been almost universally got to school, and 
have been provided with technical institutes and colleges of university 
rank, using the. vernacular. The health of the whole people has been 
improved. With hospitals and medical services, epidemics have been got 
under, and the death-rate has everywhere been greatly reduced. All this 
has been carried out by the local administration, largely in the hands of 
“ natives ”, but with the constant guidance of the various commissariats 
of health and education, and of the Communist Party, with abundant 
encouragement and financial assistance from Moscow, always under con- 
ditions of [l cultural autonomy ”. Even more influential in change has 
been the economic development. The nomadic tribes have, to a great 
extent, become settled agriculturists, grouped in collective farms ; the 
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peasants have been helped to new crops ; the collective farms have been 
mechanised ; the surplus of labour has been absorbed in extensive 
industrial enterprises in mining and manufacturing, largely in the various 
localities themselves; additional railways have boon constructed ; and 
dozens of new cities have sprung up. This has been, in the main, the 
outcome of the First and Second Five-Year Flans of 1929 and 1933. 

t 

A New Basin for Statehood 

Fundamentally vvliat the Bolsheviks have done, and what Stalin may 
be thought to have long been looking for, is something which does not 
seem to have occurred as a possibility to western statesmen. In devising 
the federal organisation that wo have described, they threw over, once 
for all and completely, the conception that statehood had, or should have, 
any connection with race or nationality. Political science had, for the 
most part, come to see, during tire nineteenth century, that statehood 
need have nothing to do with the colour of the skin or with the profession 
of a particular creed. It had even sometimes contemplated the possibility 
of doing without a dominant national language. But right down to the 
resettlement of European boundaries according to the Treaty of Versailles 
and its fellows in 1919, the political scientists have allowed statesmen to 
cling to the value, if not the necessity, of a unity of race as the basis of 
perfect statehood. This conception is connected with, if not consciously 
based upon, that of an inherent and unalterable superiority of one race — 
usually one’s own race — over others ; and with the belief, for which neither 
history nor biological science knows of any foundation, that what is called 
“ purity of blood ” is an attribute of the highest value. The Bolsheviks 
put their trust in a genuine equality of citizenship, as completely irre- 
spective of race or language as of colour or religion. 1 They neither under- 
valued nor overvalued the national minority cultures. What they have 
sought to do is to develop every one of them, in its own vernacular and 
with its own peculiarities. They refused to accept the assumption that 
there is any necessary or inherent inferiority of one race to another. 
They declared that scientific anthropology knows of no race, whether 
white or black, of which the most promising individuals could not be 
immeasurably advanced by appropriate education and an improvement 
in economic and social environment, The Bolsheviks accordingly invented 
the conception of the unnational state. They abandoned the word 
“ Russia They formed a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in which 
all races stood on one and the same equal footing. And just because it 
is not a national state, belonging to a superior race, the Soviet Union has 
set itself diligently, not merely to treat the “ lesser breeds without the 
law ” with oquality, but, recognising that their backwardness was due to 

1 “ Their way of doaling with Homo Rule and the nationalities is a masterpiece of 
ingenuity and elegance. None of the able statesmen of to-day in other lands has attempted 
to vie with thorn ill their method of satisfying the claims of minorities ” (Russia To-day 
and To-morrow, by E. J. Dillon, 1928, p. 228). 
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centuries of poverty, repression and enslavement, has made it a leading 
feature of its policy to spend out of common funds eonsideraldy mioiv per 
head on its backward races than oil the superior ones, in eduealion and 
social improvements, in industrial investments and agricultural reforms. 
The record of the (JKKBin this respect during the past eighteen years stands 
in marked contrast with the action towards their respective lower races of 
the governments of Holland or If ranee, and even of that of the I Jailed King 
dour, which has been responsible for the government of India, and many of 
tlic West Indian islands, and much of Africa, for more Ilian a century. 


If is interesting to notice how the absorption of such a heterogeneous 
population as that of the Soviet Union into a. strong and in many respects 
centralised state has boon facilitated by the system of soviets, using I he 
expedient of indirect election, instead of a parliament directly elected by 
mass votes. No widespread empire has yet found it possible to establish 
a parliament effectively representing its whole realm ; 1 just an none has 
yet attempted to carry on its whole production and distribution of com- 
modities and services by a cabinet responsible to a single popularly elected 
parliamentary assembly. But the IJldSli finds it quite practicable and 
useful to lot each village iti Kamchatka or Sakhalin, or beyond the A re, fie, 
circle, elect its own selosoviel, and send its own deputies to the rayon 
congress of soviets, and so to the congress of soviets of the, oblast or auto- 
nomous republic, and ultimately to the All-Union (long reus of Ho vie Is at 
Moscow, in exactly the same way, and with exactly the same righls, as a, 
village in the oblast of Moscow or Leningrad, Hindi a remote and back- 
ward village, it must be remembered, which uses its own vernacular in its 


own schools and its own court of justice, enjoys, likewise, the privilege, of 
Ming the local offices, even the highest of them, with its own people. 
And what is of even greater importance, its residents are eligible, equally 
with persons of any other race or residence, for the Order or Companion - 
ship undertaking the Vocation of Leadership, which their leading members 
are encouraged and even pressed to join, and for which, as we shall here- 
after describe, they arc provided gratuitously with flic necessary intensive 
training, returning to their homes equipped for filling any of the local 
offices, and even for promotion to the highest places in the Union, Not 
without reason, therefore, is it claimed that the soviet system has, for a 
far-flung empire, certain advantages over that of a directly elected parlia- 
mentary assembly. 


In the foregoing lengthy analysis of the soviet organisation for the, 
representation of “ Man as a Citizen”, and for his participation in the 

1 No ono nan seriously imggesl, that, the admission to the J'i-onoli &<unta aiul Chamber 
Deputies, and oven, vot-y occasionally, f <\ minor ministerial office, o!' members nominally 
elected by the people of Martinique, G-uadaloupo, Itouuiun, Poudtolicrry, Guiana, Momigal 
or Gooluti China (omitting Algeria, Tunis, Madagascar, etc.), amounts fn any solution of 
the problem. 
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adminisl ration of public affairs, the reader might assume that Ik* has 
hml placed before him the constitution of the UHSlt. Needless to nay 
thin would be a, mistake. Not nil the solidity of the base of the pyramid 
of soviets not nil the varied specialisation of its successive tiers of councils 
and the, administration organs connected with them— not all the central- 
isation of supervision and direction in the highest governing groups of 
statesmen, would have enabled the Ho viol, Union to carry through success- 
fully , either the, e ate, naive and rapid indaKtrialtHufinu of so heterogpueoua 
a country, or the extraordinary transformation of agriculture, now in 
progress over one sixth of the earth’s land surface, without an equally 
elaborate organisation of “Man us a Producer”, in the trade union 
hierarchy of all kinds of wage or salary earners, and in the various associa- 
tions of owner-producers ineligible for trade union membership. There 
will then still remain to be considered the representation, through the 
consumers* cooperative movement, of “ Man as a Consumer ”, in order 
to secure the maximum practicable adjustment of the nation’s production 
to the needs and desires of every member of the community. Moreover, 
we suggest that not even these three particular forms of democracy, 
through which, as it is claimed, every adult in the UBHR, with small and 
steadily dwindling exceptions, linds a threefold place in the constitution, 
would have sufficed for such a unique task as that undertaken by the 
Bolsheviks -the transformation, from top to bottom, of the economic, 
social and cultural life of the whole community of the UMSlt — if provision 
had not also been made in the constitution, by remarkable forms hitherto 
unknown to political science, for the continuous exorcise of the Vocation 
of Leadership ; that leadership without which there can bo no consistent 
or continuous government of any populous state, however democratic 
may be its diameter and spirit. .Before the reader can adequately appreci- 
ate the part ot the constitution of the 158SVI that deals with “ Man as a 
Citizen ”, he must take into account also the parts dealing with “Man 
as a Producer ” and “ Man as a Consumer ” ; and, last but certainly not 
least, also that dealing with the Vocation of Leadership, all of which are 
described in the ensuing chapters. What we have given hero is therefore 
not a summary of the soviet constitution : this has necessarily to be 
reserved for the final chapter of Part 1., entitled “ Dictatorship or 
Democracy 1 " 
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MAN AH A HIOIUR'KII 

TirKOUfiitoiJT the UKHK man aft a producer is organised in two separate 
groupings, diftering widely m their political, economic and social cliarac 
tei'istic.H. First and foremost I here are the trade unions, \vi! h inner circles 
of professional and era, ft unsocial ions, in eoneepl,ion derived from western 
Europe, more especially from Uz'eat Britain and (ierinany. Secondly, 
there are the associations of owner-producers, which ignoring for the 
moment certain miscellaneous forms 1 - may bo either mauulael nring or 
agricultural, springing out of the old Russian artel or mir. These (wo 
types of mass organisation, though on friendly terms and IVeipiently 
helping each other, are mutually exclusive. Wo member of any association 
of owner-producers can be a member of a trade union. 


,S MOTION X 

SovriST 'i'lt-ADB Unionism 

The important place held by the trade union as a part of the. con- 
stitution of the USSIt has been explicitly a Dinned by no less an authority 
than Stalin himself, Stalin was describing (.ho various mass orgauisaf ions, 
each of them extending from one end of the country to the other, and 
serving — to use his own terms as “ belts ” and “ levers ” and “ guiding 
forces ”, all essential to what Lenin had described as the “ broadly based 
and extremely powerful proletarian apparatus ” of a federal eonsfitul ion, 
rendering it both “supple” and effective. “ What are these organisa 
tions,” Stalin continued. “First of all there are jnol, be it noted the 
soviets, but] the trade unions, with their national and local ramifications 
in the form of productive, educational, cultural and other organisations. 
In these the workers of all trades and industries are united. These are 
not [Communist] Party organisations. Our trade unions can now bo 
regarded as the general organisation of the working elaas now holding 
power in Soviet Russia. They constitute a school of communism. From 
them are drawn the persons best fitted to occupy the leading positions in 
all branches of administration. They form a link between the more 
advanced and the comparatively backward sections of the, working class, 
for in them the masses of the workers are united with the vanguard. 

“ Second [only secondly, be it noted] wo have the. soviets with their 
manifold national and local ramifications taking the form of administrative, 

1 Suoh as the fishermen and the peculiar group of “ integral ” cooperatives in the 
Far North, together with Some special groups like the “ war invalids ” (partially disabled 
ex-soldiers), to be described in a subsequent suction of this chapter, 
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iiuliiHtrial, military, culUiml and other Kioto organism tion.s, together with a 
multitude of Hpontqueous mass groupings of the workers in the Iiodios 
winch. surround these organisations and link them up with the general 
population. The, soviets are the mass organisations of those who labour 
in town and country. . . . 

“ Thirdly, wo have cooperatives of all kinds with their multiple ramifi- 
cations. . . . The cooperatives play a specially important part after the 
consolidation of the dictatorship of the proletariat, during the period of 
widespread construction. They form a link between the. proletarian van- 
guard. and the peasant masses whereby the, latter can be induced to share 
in the work of socialist construction. . . . 

“ Lastly, wo come, to the party of the proletariat [the, Communist 
Party), the proletarian vanguard. Its strength lies in the fact that it, 
attracts to its ranks the best elements of all the mass organisations of the 
proletariat. Its function is to unify the work of all the mass organisations 
of the proletariat, without exception ; and to (ft tide their activities towards 
a single end, the liberation of the proletariat. Unification and guidance 
are absolutely essential. There must he unity in the, proletarian struggle ; 
the proletarian masses must be guided in their fight for power and for the 
upbuilding of socialism ; and only the proletarian vanguard, only the party 
of the proletariat, is competent to unify and guide the wo tic of the mass 
organisations of the proletariat.” 1 

Traill » Union History in the USSIt 3 

We need not describe the slow beginning of Russian trade unionism 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century under conditions of illegality 

1 bail iu ism, liy dosed (Stalin, ml. i., 11)28, pp. 20-31. 

Wo Jiooil noli lake loo seriously I, ho relative posilions that iSlalin assigned to tho various 
blocks of (lie constitutional structure of Dm UfSiSk — cither when ho puls tho trade unions 
Ural, or when lie puls the (lorn mu nisi, Party last I 

9 Tho book and pamphlet literature on soviet trade unionism (luring the past sixteen 
years has been enormous, We may cite first the publications ol Iho Internal ional Labour 
Office of the League of Nations, such as The Trade Union Movement in Soviet .Russia 
(1027, jvii and 287 pp.) ; and li 'ayes and Regulations of Conditions of Labour in the, USA ft, 
by M. Zagorsky (1030, viii arid 212 pp.). To those may bo added Selection of Documents 
Relative to Labour Legislation in Force in the USSR (British Government Hi ationory Office, 
1031, 201) pp.). 

Perhaps Uni most informative book down lo 1028 is Iho admirable monograph entitled 
Soviet Trade, Unions, by Robert W. Omni (1028, Now York Vanguard Press, i.v and 238 
pp.) ; urid down to 1031, The Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman (1032, vii and >108 pp.) i 
and Die nmischen < Inner kseluif ten ; Hire. Entwie, Idling, Hire. Zietsetzuny mid Hire Stella ny 
zuni Stoat, by Michael .Takobson (Berlin, J 032, 1 88 pp.). Hoc also “ Wages Policy in (Soviet 
Russia”, by H. Lawfnnl Childs and A. A. Orottol, in Economic History, January 1032; 

11 Tho Transformation of Soviet Trade Unions ”, by Amy llewos, in American Economic 
Review, December 1932; The, Trade, Unions, the. Party and the State, by M. Trim nicy 
(Moscow, 1027, 22 pp.); and The October Revolution and the Trade Unions, by A, Abolin 
(Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in tho USSR, Moscow, 1033, 04 pp,). 
Much in to bo learned from After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1024 ; Civic Twining in, 
Soviet Russia, 1020, and Making flolshniks, 1032, both by Professor H. N, Harper ; Soviet 
Russia, by William (}. Chamberlin (1930, viii and 403 pp.) ; and The Economic Life of 
Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1931. The Report of the. Ninth All-Union, Congress 
of Trade Unions (in English, Moscow, 1933) to invaluable, Several of tho above give 
extensive lisps of Russian documents and works, 
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and coriH lau I, police persecution. 1 It is Kiillirieiil, to note Unit, in the 
revolutionary movement ol' 1905, combinations of industrial wage -earners 
spontaneously arose in all (.lie industrial areas. These trade unions, 
together with the contemporary soviets of “ workers and pea Kan Is ”, were, 
in fact, the organs of the popular upheaval. In 11)05, and again in 1 1)00, 
an All-Russian Trade Union Conference was held in Moscow, i epresonting 
gome GOO separate unions, with about, 250,000 members. In 1 1)07 a second 
conference opened up relations with the trade union movement in western 
Europe, and actually sent, a delegation 1o the. International Labour and 
Socialist Congress at Mtufctglirt. All this activity was summarily suppressed 
by the Tsar’s police in 1908, when 107 unions were dissolved by a single 
ukase, and in the following years the Russian trade union movement was 
practically destroyed. 2 Various industrial centres, however, kept alive 
“underground” groups of “illegal” propagandists. “Thu industrial 
boom,” Trotsky tells us, “ beginning in 1910, lifted the workers lo their 
feet and gave a now impulse to their energy. The figures | of strikes | fur 
1912-1914 almost repeat those for 1905-1907, but in the opposite order ; 
not from above downwards but from below upwards. On a new and 
higher historical basis— there arc more workers now, arid they have more 
experience - a new revolutionary offensive begins. The first half-year of 
1914 clearly approaches, in the number of political strikes, the culminating 
point of the, year of the first revolution. But war breaks out and sharply 
interrupts this process. The first, war months are marked by political 
inertness in the working class, but already in the spring of I !)J fi the numb- 
ness begins to pass. A now cycle of political strikes opens, a cycle which 
in February 1917 will culminate in the iusurreef ion of soldiers mid 
workers.” 3 

It has been estimated, however, that, on the outbreak of the revolution 
in February 1917, the total membership of all the trade unions throughout 
the Russian empire cannot have exceeded a few tens of thousands, I hiring 
the interval between the February and October revolutions, trade unionism 
spread with startling rapidity through all the industrial areas. By June 

1 The earliest, attempts at. trodo unionism in Russia appear in date only from lK7f>, 
whan Zaslavsky, “an organiser and propagandist of lalont ", oslublishod at Odessa a 
“ Union of I, ho Workers of Soul horn Russia having industrial m wall as political aims, 
which was promptly suppressed with sovoro punishment, no word about it lining allowed 
to appear in the newspapers. In 1879 a similar “ Union of the Workers of Northern 
Russia ” was established at, St. Petersburg by a carpenter named Kievan Khallouriue, 
whoso efforts wore suppressed in 1881 ( llisloire tin parti comnniniMe <lc 1,’UIIPN (/ mrti 
boh-hemk), par E. Yaroslavsky, Paris, 1931, pp. 24-25 ; boo also From Peter tke On at to 
Lenin, by S. P. Turin, ,1935, p. 34). 

a “The unions wore prohibited from assisting strikers; they were closed down) for- 
attempting to intervene in the great strike movement ; members of the ox.nuul.ivoH were 
arrested, and exiled to Siberia ; funds wore confiscated, and books were taken to I ho police 
stations ; ywlico were present at all meetings, which were closed down on 1 1m slightest 
pretext, and very often without any reason at nil. , . . The iron fist of the victorious 
reaction ruthlessly crushed the labour organisations at tlioir birth ” (Trade Unions in 
BovH Russia, by A. Liwjovsky, p. 10 ; «o nut Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1 923, 
p. 16), 

* History of {be Russian Revolution, by h, Trotsky, 193S}, voh i, p, Bfi, 
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191.7 I hero we tv already 9(57 separate organisations, with an aggregate 
membership of a, million and a half. I it that month the third All-Russian 
Conference of Trade Unions wan held, when a standing commit fee or 
oxeeufjve hoard wan appointed to guide file policy of the movement, By 
October 1917 the total trade union membership Imd come to exceed two 
millions. 

Meanwhile there had developed a .sharp rivalry between the trade, 
unions, baaed on organisation by trades and (Limited mainly by the Men- 
sheviks, and I he “ Soviets) of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies ”, based on 
organise I ion by factories which, were being permoaletj, and presently 
dominated by the Bolsheviks. Both the trade, unions and the new soviets 
wore intimately connected with the factory committees, which had sprung 
up spontaneously in most of the large establishments in Leningrad and 
Moscow. We give the issue in tiro words of a subsequent trade union 
leader. In Juno 1917 he writes : “ At the Third All-Llussian Trade Union 
(ionferenee (the first after the, February revolution of J9I7), the trade 
unions split into two wings on one of the fundamental questions of Leninism 
- that of the bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into a socialist 
revolution. The Mensheviks, the Buudisfa [the separate organisation of 
the Jewish workmen) and the Social Revolutionaries, mainly representing 
the non -industrial unions and the small urban centres (of the industrial 
unions, (.he only one which constituted a firm bulwark of the Mensheviks, 
and that only temporarily, was the printers’ union), based their argument 
cm the piemiss that the revolution which was developing, both in its 
objective political sense and in its content, was a bourgeois revolution ; 
and (hoy therefore held that the only tasks of this revolution were those 
of bourgeois democratic reform. The Bolshevik premiss was the, opposite. 
The Bolsheviks held that the growing revolution was a proletarian and 
socialist revolution, and that- it would also incidentally complete the tasks 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution.” 1 In his admirable work entitled 
Civic, Ti (titling in Sonic! Russia , Professor S. N. Harper has described this 
internal feud and its relation to the structure of soviet trade unionism. 

“ An All-Russian Conference of Factory Committees was hold on the very 
eve of the October revolution. It was called on the initiative of the Bol- 
sheviks, to compete with the executive hoard set up by the trade union 
conference of June (J 917), at which tbe Mensheviks had the majority. 
This struggle between the rival party factions for the control of the organisa- 
tions of llu* workmen was decided by the October revolution. After the 
victory of the Bolsheviks, the factory committees and the trade unions 
were combined, the former becoming the primary units of the latter.” In, 
January 1919 the first All Russian Congress of Trade Unions was convened 
in Potrograd. It claimed an authority superior to that of the previous 
conferences. If decided to support the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
established by Lenin, and to assist vigorously in building up the socialist 

1 The Octohn Revolution, ami the Tnuh Unions, by A. Abolirt, p. 7 (Cooperative) Pub- 
lishing fionioly of t'ou'ign Workers n> Uto UKHR, l!)33, 54 pp,). 
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state throughout the IbSFHR. For this |iiirpoHc ”, it. declared, “ la e, Lory 
committees must become local organs ul tile union, anil must not carry 
on au exist cure weparate and apart Jiom the trade union. 1 1 lie central 

committee of the, factory committees was therefore to be aholislied. 
Some of the unions, records L’l'ofessor Harper, or at, any rate sortie ol 
I heir brandies, such as that of the Moscow printers, “ would not recognise 
the congress ”, continuing for a time their independent, existence, as a 
protest against the Bolshevik seizure, of power. 

During the ensuing decade the position and luuotious ol the trade 
unions m the, soviet state became, the subject of acute controversy. 11 


we arc to realise where they now stand in the constitution, we must briefly 
summarise the successive, stages of this hotly contested dispute. For the 
first few months after October 1917, as we shall subsequently describe, 
the workmen assumed that they were, by their committees in the several 
factories, to take over the whole function of the owners and managers 
of the. enterprises in which they were employed. In some eases, the 
workers’ committee formally appointed, not only the foremen, but also 
the previous proprietor, whom they made, their manager. Nor was this 
conception confined to the Petrograd factories. Then' was a brief period 
during which the running of the trains on the Petrograd Moscow railway 
was decided by the station stall's. If ven on vessels of the Soviet mercantile 
marine, I, lie captains took their navigation orders from the, committee 
elected by the ship’s company. Within six months, however, Lenin 
decided that such a form of workers’ control led only to chaos, and Unit 
there must be, in every ease, a manager appointed by and responsible, to 
the appropriate orgn u of the government. But for a long time the workers’ 
committees in the factories retained a largo measure of control. They 
had to be consulted by the manager on every matter in which they fell, 
an interest. In muny cases they appointed the manager’s chief assistant. 
Even the captain of a ship had such an assistant, who scrutinised every 
decision. But the workmen’s most effective, control over industry was 
afforded by the fact that the government’s boards or commissions had, 
in their membership, a large proportion of the leaders of the trade unions. 
The trade unions were strongly represented on the Central Executive 
Committee and the Supreme Economic Council. They nominated the 


1 In addition to Professor S. N. Harpor’s Civic Training in Hovirt Itinmia, I, ho student 
should compare, for this controversy, the valuable summary in After henhi, by Miehnel 
Purbmari, 1924, p. 142, ote. ; and the intorosting pamphlet, by A. Aholin, The October 
Revolution and the. Trade Onions (Cooperative Publishing Society of foreign Workers in 
the UfiSK, Moscow, 1033, 54 pp.). Tho last-named work Riven tho following statistics 
showing the gradual triumph of tho Uolshovika > “ At tho Third (Jonforouoo of Trades 
Unions, hold in Juno 1 017, tho Bolsheviks and their adherents constituted 3(1-4 per omit, 
whilst tho Mensheviks arid their adherents constituted 5fi-5 per cent. At tho first OongrosH 
of Trado Unions, held in January 1918, tho Bolsheviks and tlioir adherent!! roprosonlod 
as nraoh as 05 -d per cent, whilst the Monshovika and their adherents were only 31 -I por 
cent, At the Tilth Congress of Trado Unions, tho Mensheviks and their sympathiser!) 
were represented by only 2-2 per cent, while tho Bolsheviks numhoml ill -7 por cent” 
(it id. p. 13). 
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People's ('ommiK.sar for Labour. i(. wan very largely i.lioy who manned 
Llxt' Workera’ ami IYiihuiiIm’ JnapeeLkm. 

Upon Miin oonfuaiou of powcro and rcHpoiiaibililiieH Micro supervened 
the Oivil War, wliieli submerged all eon (.rove ray. The trade unions threw 
Miem.selvos whole-heartedly into the struggle, and supplied a large part 
of the government's lighting forces. The union olfioes heeame principally 
recruiting eenl row, whilst the work of non rly every industrial establishment 
was non centra ted on supplying the needs of (.he Red Army. The unions 
became, in substance if not in form, government organs. Membership 
was, by mere majority vote in each factory, made compulsory for all those 
at work. Trade union dues were simply stopped from wages, and any 
trade union deficit was met by one or oilier of the forms of government 
subsidy. 1 

With the final expulsion from soviet territory of the last of the Hostile 
armies, and the oncoming of the great famine, there came in 1921, as the 
only means of providing the necessaries of life whilst the government was 
building up the heavy industries, the New Economic, Policy (NEP), 
temporarily allowing a limited amount of private capitalist enterprise for 
individual profit. What, then, was to bo the position of the trade unions ? 
Trotsky argued, from his mililary experience, that the industrial workers 
could best be organised as a labour army, and that the trade unions 
should be formally incorporated in the state machinery as government 
organs, through which common action could he ensured and industrial 
discipline mainiained. Lenin, on the oilier hand, objected to this as a, 
monstrous extension of bureaucracy. He realised also that NEW would, 
inevitably produce the old trade disputes, for dealing with which an 
independent trade unionism was indispensable. Moreover, in the large 
enterprises, which were to remain governmental, there could bo no going 
back from management by qualified technicians and administrators, who 
must; he appointed by such state organs as the trusts. Lenin argued 
that the unions would have their hands full, at least for some time to 
come, with defending the interests of the workers against exploitation by 
the private" N opine. n ”, even more than against the evils of bureaucracy 
in the governmental trusts. It was accordingly ollioially decided, in 
December J921, that the trade unions should be made independent of 
government machinery and control, and that, whilst they should continue 

1 “ During tho period of War Communism, wo wont through a stage of inflation, 
falling outTonoy, and wo could not rollout our trade union duos rogulmly ... at that 
time wo took money from fcho state. Tho state subsidised us. Now wo have a stable 
emmmoy, wo lake no subs id ins from tho state, except that which is provided for* by fcho 
constitution and tho law, and which flows logically from tho very nature of the proletarian 
stale. Tho coclo of labour laws, paragraph 165, funs: * In accordance with si atute 10 
of tho constitution of tho RSPHtt, all organs of tho state must render fco the industrial 
unions and their organisations every assistance, place afc their disposal iully equipped 
promises to bo used as Macon of Labour, charge induced rates for public services, ^ such 
m posts, lolographn, telephones, railway and shipping rates* etc.’ These are the privileges 
and subsidies afforded to us ” {The Tiade Unions, the Party and the State, by M. Tomsky, 
Moscow, 1027, p, 20), 
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to bo essentially schools of communism, their specific lunetion .shoulcl bo 
to improve their members’ material conditions, both by res is I ing exploita- 
tion by private employers, and 1 1 by t cet dying Iho lunits mid exaggeral ions 
of economic bodies so far as they proceed from a buioauciafie perversion 
of the machinery of the state “ 'i'lic chief task of the trade unions,” 
if was stated, is, “from now onward, to safeguard at all limes in every 
possible way, the class interests of the proletariat in ils st niggle with 
capitalism. This task should he openly given prominence. Trade Union 
machinery must he correspondingly reconstructed, reshaped and made 
complete. There should be organised eonlhet commissions, strike lunds, 
mutual aid funds and so 1 on.” 1 

It will be seen that, m setting up the several trade unions as inde- 
pendent defenders of the material interests of their members, primarily 
against the newly revived profit-making employers, their relation to the 
government as employer was left in some ambiguity. It was therefore 
natural that each trade union should push for higher wages for ils own 
members, irrespective both of the effect on the workers in other industries 
and of the wider interests of the community as a. whole. Wo long as the 
profit-making capitalism of NEP continued, this ambiguity in tin* trade 
union relation to government employment remained undecided. The 
trade unions did not objoot to the view that, whilst the working day 
should bo shortened, the total output had to be augmenled. They 
willingly agreed to an almost universal adoption of piecework rates, under 
which both output and individual earnings were, increased. But when 
the policy of NEP was reversed, and government or cooperative employ 
ment became universal, it was not easy for the workers to realise that 
they, as a class, had no enemy left to light. Any further increase in their 
wages, beyond that accompanied by an equivalent increase in production, 
could no longer he taken from the income of a private profit-maker, It 
now involved a definite encroachment on the amounts to be set aside for 
the social services and for the desired multiplication of factories and 
increase of machinery, development of electrification and so on, which, to 
the whole community of workers, were, in tire long run, as necessary as 
their wages. 

With the introduction of the Eivo-Year Plan matters came to a crisis. 
At the Eighth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, iu 1 928 H)2h, a, sharp 
conflict took place. Tomsky, who had been President of the, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), the supremo organ of the 
whole trade union movement, bluntly put the position of the trade unions 
in the USSR as being substantially the same as in the capitalist states. 
He emphasised the importance of the complete freedom of each of the 
trade unions to press, as far as it could, for further and further improve- 
ments in the material conditions of its own members, on the assumption 
that it was in such increases in wages in particular industries that the 

* Report of commission (of which Lenin was a member) of Poaombor 1021, sunn 
m&l'ised in Soviet Trade, IT tlians, by Robert W. Dunn (Now York, 1928), pp, 20-27. 
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prowponly of I lie mil ion consisted. If. was not. for tlu> trade unions, ho 
declared, (o press Cor improvements in far 1 Lory technique, even if them* 
would loud Lo increased productivity. 1 J o (or oiu> of his supporters) in 
reported Lo have said that Llic govern rnonL rnu.sf, indeed bo hard up if if. 
winded “ socialist eompi'LiLion ” among l.ho workers |,o increase <uif,]tul. ! 
Ho did noL see how Lho trade imiou.s could control the industries on i.Iie 
basis of commeieial accounting, and he at the flu mo Lime flic represent a- 
l.ivi'fl and defenders of Lire interests of l.lieir own members. 

Against Tomsky’s view of Lrade union i'uuc.Lion, 1 the whole influence, 
of the (JommunisL Party wan thrown. It was not for such an anarchic 
scramble lifter rifles in wages by the strongest trade unions, irrespective 
of their effect on the required universal increase of industrial productivity, 
that Lenin had restored trade union independence. Tlie very existence 
of the Soviet State, it was held, depended on the bound forward of industrial 
productivity being universal ; and, even if only from the standpoint of 
permanently securing higher wages for their own members, it was this 
universally increased production that it was the duty of the Lrade unions 
to promote. At the very congress, in December 1928, at which To ms by, 
then making his last stand, so bluntly expressed Ids own views, the 
majority of the delegates were induced to elect to the all-powerful pre- 
sidium of the ATJXXJTU, L. M\ Kaganovich, an assistant secretary of the 
(Jommunisty Party, who had been specially selected for this service, and 
who devoted himself for Lho next two years to a continuous educational 
campaign among the committee-men and other “activists” in trade 
unionism, leading I o a far reaching reorganisation of trade union executives 
in personnel as well as in policy. This was accompanied, at the beginning 
of 19110, by a general purge in all departments of the state, ns a result of 
the suspicion aroused as to lack of cordial cooperation in soviet policy by 
persons not sprung from the manual labour class, tt was found that “ on 
January 1, 1930, only 9 per cent of the personnel of the A UCCT1J were 
of working-class origin. The percentage of former members of other 
parties to the, total number of communists | Party members] was as follows : 
In the AUUOTU 4J-9 per cent; in the central council of metal workers 
37 per cent ; in the central council of printers 24 per cent, etc. The 
purge exposed 19 persons of alien class origin in the newspaper Tried, 
persona originating from among the merchants, nobles, priests, etc. There 
were IB descendants of nobles and merchants in the central committee of 
the trade union of soviet employees. In eleven central committees of trade 

1 Tonwliy’s vimv o£ iho task of I, ratio unionism Boomed, in 1927, quito satififaotory to 
an exceptionally competent and iiympal.liolic American observer. “ ‘ As long as' tko 
wage system exists in any country,’ says Chairman Tomsky of tlio ADXJOTU, . . the 
woikor will naturally demand higher wages than ho receives. It is t.ho duty of tho trade 
unions to know tho industry and each factory it nil and its possibilities for matting Hie. demands 
of I he workers ’ ” (Soviet Trade Unions, by ltobert W, Dunn, 192H, p. 82). But soviet 
theory holds that tho demands of lho workers should not ho rotated to tho productivity 
of “ each factory unit ”, hut to that of tlio industry as a whole ; and not oven to that of 
a particular industry, but to that of soviet industries in general, preferably advancing as 
nearly as possible uniformly all along the lino. 
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union* 53 person, igen were found who, in the |);is(,, were actively alien and 
hostile to flic proletariat..” 1 These disaffected element, s were eliminated. 

When the time ennie for the Ninth All-Union (longre.ss of Tnwle 
UnionH, in 1931, (die current of opinion among (lie organised workers had 
been changed. To rn.sk y had, in the inlervid, on other grounds, fallen out, 
with the Central Committee of the Communist Party ; and laid retired in 
1929 from tiade union leadership, at first from ill health, eventually Inking 
another honourable Imt less influent in I office.- 1 

After the Congress of 1928-1929, the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions (AUCCL’U), under Kaganovich’s influence, en|oined all 
trade unionists to “ face production ”, and look to the out pub, not merely 
of their own factory, or oven of their own industry, but of soviet industries 
as a whole. The Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, 
in 1930, decided that it was the duty of the trade unions actually to take 
the lead in promoting “socialist competition”, and also to organise 
“shock brigades” (udurniki) in order to raise to I, lie utmost the pro- 
ductivity of the whole community. Not mmatiually, this lesson was hard 
to learn. If, lias taken nearly a decade to persuade the , strongest, defenders 
of trade unionism that its function as an “ organ of revolt. ” against the, 
autocracy of each capitalist employer, and as an instrument for extracting 
from his profits the highest possible wage for the manual workers whom 
lie employed, had passed away with the capitalist, employer himself." If 
required long-continued instruction to convince all the workmen that 
when they, in the aggregate, had the disposal of the entire net, product 
of the nation’s combined industry, it was not in the “ profits ” of each 
establishment, but in the total amount, produced by the conjoined 
labours of the whole of them, that they were pecuniarily interested ; and 
that what trade union organisation had to protect, was, not, so much the 
wage-rates of the workers in particular industries, as the earnings, and, 
indeed, the whole conditions of life, inside the factory and outside, of all 
the wage-earners of the UBBLt, 

Trade Union Sluictnre in the US HU 

We are now in a, position to appreciate the difference between the 
structure of the trade unions in Soviet Communism from that of those of 

1 Jleporl of Ninth Congress of Trade Unions, It), 11, [>[), 25-2(>. 

3 Ho w<in appointed iti 1931 to bo director of Uosisdat (subsequently called Ogiz), 
tho groat state publishing establishment, of the ItSIhSK. The si niggle is summarised in 
Die. inssischen Oewe.rk.ichafl.eil, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, pp. Ml- 143. 

J This has to ho perpetually impressed, not only on young roaruila but also on experi- 
enced foreign trade unionists working in the USHlt. “ Tho primary bask of the trade 
unions in the Soviet Union ”, declared Hlivermk, Lho Hocrotary of (ho All-Union Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions, in an address to 130 foreign worker delegates, in tho 
Moscow Palace of Labour (Moscow Daily News, November 12, 1932), “ is to make workers 
realise that, as tho solo owners of the moans of production, they must learn to take responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of these means.” Ilonoo, he continued, " tho soviet trade union 
is nob an isolated body, bub an integral part of the entire soviet system, assisting in tho 
fulfilment of production programmes by organising socialist competition and shook 
brigades, and attending to tho cultural and eopnomio requirements of tho workers 
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Britain or Lilt* United Mates, Tlu 1 Biitisli or American trade union, being 
formed to light the employers in each industry against any lowering of 
the wage-rates of pai tioidiir cnd'ls, and using for this purpose the device 
of collective bargaining to prevent the (‘ut-thro.it competition among 
unemployed workmen J'or particular jobs, taken tho form of a combination 
of workers of ,'i piirtieiilar craft, or, in I ho alternative, of a particular 
indimtiy, seining every opportunity for extracting higher wages from the 
employers of the particular establishments in which the members arc 
employed. Mach craft or industry, desperately anxious to save its own 
members from the morass of unemployment, accordingly lights for its own 
hand, irrespective of the effect on the cost of production of (he establish- 
ment as a whole, or on the wage-rates of other crafts or industries. The 
soviet trade union, on the other hand, is not formed to light anybody, 
and has no inducement to prevent the competition among workmen for 
particular jobs. The pecuniary interest of Us members is found in the 
productivity of soviet industry in general, which is made up of the pro- 
ductivity of all the factories in which they work ; and it is this aggregate 
productivity, not anybody’s profits, on which the standard wage-rates of 
all of them will directly depend. Moreover, apart from money wages, the 
soviet trade, union is interested in its members’ protection against in- 
dustrial accidents, and the amenity and heiilthfulneaH of their places of 
work; in discussing and advising on the plans on which tho factory is 
carried on ; in conducting the comrades’ courts in which the members 
themselves deal with minor delinquencies of their own number ; in tho 
amount of food and other commodities that, in the “ factory cooperative ” 
(including the newly developed factory farms), can be got for tho money 
wage ; in the administration of the sickness and accident and old-age 
pension insurance, which is entrusted to the local committee that the 
factory elects ; in the “ legal bureaux” which it maintains for the aid 
of its members in obtaining their rights ; in the housing accommodation 
secured for the personnel ; in the club-house, which the, factory provides 
for the, members’ recreation and education ; in the holiday resorts, oppor- 
tunities for travel, and tickets for theatre and opera that tho union secures 
for its members, it will he noted that in all this large and ever-growing 
sphere of trade union functions, the trade union acts as an organisation 
not of producers, for its members do not produce these services, but of 
consumers, in which all the workers in the enterprise are equally concerned. 
This brings us to the most important difference in structure betwee,n 
trade unionism in the USSR and thut in other countries : as the soviet 
trade unions have not to fight profit-making employers, but to share in 
the organisation of the industry in which they are engaged, it is the estab- 
lishment as a whole, not sny particular craft within it, and the whole of 
this establishments turning out the, same, kind of product, not any par- 
ticular branch of the, industry, that is made the unit of trade union struc- 
ture. And as all those working in tho establishment are cooperatively 
creating the product, and not only those of any particular craft, or grade, 
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or ago, or sox, trade union membership logically ombraccH the whole uLjiIT 
or personnel of the eatablhsliment, from the general manager to the olliee 
boy, from the foreman to the, apprentice, from the most ttoiont, ideally 
qualified Hpecialiat to the leant skilled general labourer.’ 

lienee the trade union in the, ITS, SR is neither a craft nor an industrial 
union, it is nearest to what has been called, in Great Ibitaiu, an employ 
ment union, in its most ideal comprehensiveness in a national monopoly. 
All those who work within any one establishment - the manager, the 
technicians, the clerks and book-keepers, the foremen, the artisans and 
labourers, the factory doctors and nurses, and even the canteen cooks 
and cleaners, and this entire personnel in all the establishments producing 
the same commodity or service throughout the LJBHR -are included in 
one union, whether the, object of the nation-wide enterprise be extracting, 
manufacturing, transporting or distributing commodities, or rendering 
administrative or cultural services of any kind. 

A further principle, following from that of looking to the product 
instead of to the profit, is that of nation-wide organisation by establish- 
ments. All the, tens of thousands of establishments in the llkkSR are 
grouped together for trade union purposes according to their several pre- 
dominant products. This involves that all the wage-earners in each estab- 
lishment, should belong to the particular trade union in which the. estab- 
lishment is included. There arc now no local trade, unions, any more than 
craft or industrial unions. The number of separate unions, which has 
varied from time to time, was brought down to 23 ; then raised in 1931 
to 47 ; and on the comprehensive reorganisation in 1934, further increased 
to 154, having memberships ranging from less than a hundred thousand 
to half a million or so. We may add that, at the end of 1 933 the aggregate, 
contributing membership of the trade unions amounted to about eighteen 
million persons— far more than in the trade unions of all the rest of the 
world put together- -representing a total census population of something 
like forty millions, being at least one-fourth of that of the whole of the 
USSK. a 

1 It is to bo nolod that “ Iho ono-slmp 0110 -union principle ” vm Inkl down an axiomatic, 
at tlia Second Trade Union Conference oE 1000, and him over ninco I icon inommihigl.V 
believed in (Soviet Trade. Union e, by Robert W. Dunn, 19118, pp. 13- M). The railway 
workers’ union { AZRG), which was the first oltootivoly to establish a union for Urn whole 
country, included from the outset all grades of railway employees, in nil districts, from 
the highest superintendents to the lowest firemen (Vie, russisc/mn (hwerkechaften, by 
Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 9), 

a The. non-unionists among the wago-oarnors, of whom at any particular date tlioro 
may bo as many as four or five millions, comprise in the main : (a) newly engaged peasants 
fresh from the farms, and other recruits for tho lirst three months of their nervine ; (b) 
seasonal workers returning periodically to peasant households, though some sections of 
these, like tho Leningrad dock labourers, are strongly unionised ; («) workora in newly 
establish od isolated factories distant from industrial contras, to which trade union organisa- 
tion has not yet spread > (d) isolated wago-oarnors or small groups, engaged at wages by 
kustar artels or on peasant farms ; (c) a steadily diminishing proportion of boys and girls 
■under sixteen ; and (/) an uncertain number of tho “ deprived ” categories, statutorily 
excluded from trade union membership, but unobtrusively allowed to oontiuun In employ, 
ment at wages or on salaries, sometimes bocauso their services are particularly useful. 
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Tin 1 aggregate mombe.rHhip in past yearn is given as under : 

1017 . . 1, '175,000 

101 8 . . 1,040,000 

1010 . . .‘5,700,770 

Tlie total then fell to 5, 840, 000, largely due to the exclusion, of individual 
independent liaiKliemflsmen (lumtnri) and members of cooperative, 
associations of owner producers, or of the old artels, ft continued to 
decline until 10215. It then rose as under: 

.1924 . . 5,822,700 1920 . . 8,7(58,200 

1025 . . 0,050,000 1027 . . 0,827,000 

The trade, union hierarchy- --wo use, this word, as already explained, 
without any implication of dependence, upon a superior .authority— like 
the other parts of the USSR constitutional structure, is built, up, in each 
trade union, by a series' of indirect elections based at the bottom upon 
direct popular election by the members of that union, whether paid by 
wages or salaries, irrespective of sex, craft, vocation, grade or amount, of 
remuneration ; assembled in relatively small meetings of men and women 
actually associated in work, whether by hand or by brain, in any kind of 
industrial or other establishment. This trade, union organisation has been 
only gradually formed into a broadly based pyramid uniform in its con- 
stitution in all trade unions all over the USSR, and this evolution lias oven 
now not readied complete identity. As it stood in 1933 it was well sum- 
marised in a speech by Hhvernik, the. General Secretary of the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUOOTU). “ We have at present ”, 
he said, “ forty-seven unions, each headed by its own central committee. 
The central committees . , . have regional committees . . . under them; 
then come the factory committees [fabkomj and this local committees 
[mesbkom | in soviet institutions ; and in addition to these the trade, union 
group organisers, This principle of building up the trade unions . . . 
has enabled us to bring all enterprises, all soviet and [trading] business 

Is September 1934, fthvernik (Secretary of the AU- Union Central Uommiltoo of Twain 
Unions), in (impounding tho scheme of reorgumsn tion, complained that ‘22 por coni, of all 
those employed for wagon or salary in tho USSR wore outside tho tradci unions; ho said 
that tho agricnltnrnl state farm workers’ union had only >10 per con f,, and the Rtook- 
hreoding Hlalu farm. workers’ union and that of the peat workors only fit per cent of tho 
persons omfiloyed, whilst the railway-constniction workers had no more Ulan 01 por oont. 
(Sven tlio machined ranter station workers had only 73 per oont, the building trades workers 
only 7*1 pot' cent, and the miners only 77 por coot in their respective unions (Moscow 
Daily News, September 10, 1 03-1). 

Tho rules for admission, as revised in September 1931 by the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions (A2RU), run as follows : All |iormanent wage (or salary) earners may join a 
trade union during tho first days of employment. Seasonal workers may bo admitted ub 
soon as duty have completed two months’ uninterrupted work, and this waiting period 
may he waived if tlioy wore engaged as sensorial workers in tho previous year. Members 
of collective farms engaging in industrial, transport or building work as wage (or salary) 
earners may at once join tho appropriate union (JUkonomiochcs/cnja Zhian, September 10, 
1931). 


1920 . . 5 , 122 ,( 10(1 

192.1 . . 8 , 418 ,( 5(52 
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institutions within the sphere of trade union organisation. [There :i to now 
513,000 trade union group,",, hut | I, ho basic nucleus . . . i,s I, ho factory 
committee |fabkom| mid the local committee or vmtkmn in , soviet, and 
[commercial | business organisations. There arc J 86,640 . . . committees 
of his kind. There are. 888 regional depart, inont.s . . . and ... 47 
central committees of 1 ratio unions. . . . AIL branches of national economy 
are covered by the trade, union organisations, which unite in their ranks 
75 per cent of the total number of those working [for wages or salaries | 
in our national economy.” 1 

The basis ol' the trade union hierarchy is the mooting or meetings for 
the choice of the factory committee, (ful)kom) which, in government 
offices and trading establishments and in all non-industrial institutions, is 
called the local committee (mestkom). The rule is to have, one such com- 
mittee covering the whole of each establishment. But in the great cities 
there are enterprises so small that several of them have to be, grouped 
together to elect one factory committee. Such a tiny unit is, however, 
more characteristic of the non-industrial establishments, such as hospitals 
or other medical institutions ; schools, colleges ami universities, ami 
research institutions ; and the local offices of government departments, 
As was the case also before the revolution, the characteristic industrial 
establishment (or “ plant ”) in the industry of the USSR has thousands of 
workers employed in its various departments, in numerous separate 
buildings erected upon an extensive site,, which often exceeds in area, a 
square mile. Thus the Rostsolrnash Agricultural Machine Works at 
'Rostov-on-Don, which is not by any means the largest plant, hut which 
employs as many as 13,000 workers, has 32 separate shops, in which there 
are no fewer than 481 “ brigades ”. 2 Each brigade has its own meetings 
for discussion, and also for the election of its own trade union organiser 
and “ educational organiser ”, these being usually unpaid officers. There 
should also bo an unpaid “ ducs-colloefor ” for each, and one or more 
“ insurance ” delegates. Each shop also holds its own shop meetings, at 
one of which a “ shop committee ” of seven members is elected for the 
ensuing half-year, with a president and a secretary. For the factory 
committee in this great establishment the trade union members assemble 
half-yearly in their several “ shops ”, 32 in number, each of which elects 
one delegate,' or in the larger shops two or three, making 5.1 altogether. 

J he total number ol members of the 186,640 fabkotns and mostkoms in 
the USSR is estimated at something like two millions, to which must be 
added another million or so of members of the various sub-committees or 
commissions working under those committees. Thus, apart from the 

Wdewne io -Foreign Delegates, by N. M. Shvornik, Oonoml Hoerotary of the ’ 

1 .* delivered May 8, 1933 (Moscow : Cooperative Publishing .Society of Korokm 

orkars m the TJSKR., 1933, p. (i). The number of trade union groups given in Hhvornik’s 
speoeh to the Ninth. All-Union Trade Union Congnwa itself ; tieo “ Tho .Soviet Trade 
unions on the Threshold of tho Socond Vivo- Year Plan ” in liepart of the Ninth Trade 
Umon- Congress (saint) publishers, p. 94). 

A brigade may be a particular shift, or a group ongagoA on a common job. 
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olfiirr.s, paid find unpaid, ul leant. (5 per coni of tho trade union momhoi'M 
arc actively engaged in commiltco work. 1 
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II. iuiikI not, lie MUjipnacd tlial. Uichc trade union elec, lions am tainn and 
lifeless affairs. Tlie residulions of the Sixteenth All -Union (long reus of tlu> 
Communist .Party, repeated in substance at the Fifth Plenum of the 
AlIUOTU in 19, *11, went into elaborate detail as to the stops to he. taken, 
in every establishment in every trade union in every part of the URUR, 
to make the election an occasion for a stirring campaign among all the 
wage-earners, in which tlie “ activists those who actually took part in 
the campaigning work — numbered more than two millions ; in Moscow 
alone more than 1 00,000. a 

Nor was the trade, union election campaign of 1931 an exceptional 
elTort. In 1933 we. find the AUCCTU, which is the apex of the trade union 
pyramid for the whole USSR, again issuing detailed instructions for a still 

1 If, may ho n of oil that these popular mootings for trails union basilican (including - 
elections o£ delegates to other eouneiln and committees) differ in tiio following inspects 
from the mootings oC workers, also hold in the factories, offices or institutions hut separately 
anil at different dales, from which emanate tho soviet hierarchy. Tho trade union mooting 
(it) admits workers under oighioon, but is confined to those of all ages contributing to the 
trade union ; (b) its decisions within its own sphere of action, and not contrary to law, 
uau bo vetoed only by (lift higher authorities of the trade union hierarchy, not, by those 
of the soviet hierarchy; (r.) it, lias nothing corresponding to the non-factory meetings 
where the no-celled unorganised workers, being either domestic workers or those who aio 
not working for wage or salary, nan vote for tho soviet. 

Tim tiado union meetings are invariably held on the premises of tho factory, office or 
institution, which have to be placed gratuitously at the disposal of tho trade union for 
tills .purpose, either in tho evening or at some other time outside working hours that is 
most convenient to those entitled to attend. Although tlie minimum ago for admission 
to (mile union membership is six toon, only thoso wlio have attained tho ago of eighteen 
are entitled to vote at olootions. Thoso omployod part time in more titan one factory, 
office or institute may attend Mm meetings of all of them, but may vote only once at, any 
election. 

a See , Shvcrn ik’s speech to Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress (“ TUci Soviet Trade 
Unions on tlie Threshold of the Second Five-Year Plan ”, 1933, p. 90). As nu immediate 
outcome of this campaign throughout the USSR no fewer than 1,200,000 applications 
wore made for trade union membership, more than 150,000 for membership of the Young 
Communist League (Oomsomols), and 100,000 for membership of tho Communist Party. 

“ The molts of the shock-workers wore reinforced by tho addition of 020,000 new workers. 
130,000 new shock-brigades and busmesH-nueounting brigades wore organised and 250,000 
workers’ ronom inundations submitted (to tho managements). ... As a result of tins 
campaign a number of enterprises began to overhaul their industrial and Ihumcial plans. 
Summing up tho work of tho trade unions in oonneotion with tho election campaign wo 
must say outright that in no other country save tho USSR, in no other trade unions 
save those of the soviets, is there such a highly developed trade union democracy ” 
(tin'll,). 

In tho “ collootivo agreement campaign ” at Dniopropetrovsk in 1933, “ in preparation 
for tho approaching Ninth Congress of Trade Unions ", “ the 40,000 workers of tho 
Dniopropetrovsk stool plant responded . • . with groat enthusiasm. During this period 
282 now shock-brigades and 98 cost -accounting brigades wore Organised. Tlie Communist 
Party recruited 280 now members ; 00 joined tho trade union. Moro than 75 per cent of 
tho workers attend technical schools ” (pamphlet by L, Tvaufmaim, published by, the 
Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1932 ; see also Moscow 
News, weekly edition, March 23, 1932). 
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greater campaign. 1 It commands that, for 19:5:5, these elections “ must 
be made the occasion for rcsolulo proletarian self criticism, both through 
voluntary 1 checkup ’ brigades of the workers, reviewing I he work of their 
representatives, and through ‘mass-accounting’ meetings, when' every 
trade muon oflioial, from Urn group dues-colloctor to the president, of the 
factory (or ‘plant’) committee, must report., to union members and non 
members alike, what lie has accomplished during the year. The ‘ election 
campaign ’ must help in the drive against absenteeism, in. training new 
workers and taking them into the union, and in spreading knowledge of 
constructive achievements. It should give a, imw impulse to socialist 
competition and shock- briga.de work, ns well as in action for improving 
workers’ living conditions. ... All the work of (ho election campaign 
should be based on .socialist competition between the various trade union 
groups within (he plant (establishment), and between plants, for the best 
mobilisation of the working masses to carry out the Plan; the greatest 
improvement in living conditions ; 100 per cent attendance at election 
meetings ; enrolment of new workers into the union.” Prior to the actual 
election meetings, there are to bo preliminary “ accounting ” meetings, 
when every officer and representative must give nil account of his steward- 
ship ; and also discussion meetings in the groups formed by brigades or 
shifts. The account of the work done must bo pul. in the “ wall news- 
papers ”, which should be renewed daily whilst the Campaign lasts ; and 
full use must be made of the. radio, the movies, the local press, “ evenings 
of questions and answers ”, meetings of wives and children of workers, 
and so on, in order to “ mobilise the masses ” to take part in the elections 
and to understand the problems. To draw up the programme of the elec- 
tion campaign, and to fix the dates of the various meetings, together with 
the publication of the names of candidates and the actual conduct of the 
election, will be the work of special election commissions for each shop 
and for the whole establishment, chosen by trade union members at the 
accounting or special meetings, and confirmed by the next higher trade 
union authority. Nominations may be made orally at a meeting, or by 
handing in a signed list of names. Five days before the election, the list 
of candidates must be posted in all main shops, departments, clubs, “ lied 
Corners ”, residential barracks and workmen’s trains, together with the 
production experience of, and the social work accomplished by each 
candidate, with the name of his nominator. At the election meeting there 
must be 75 per cent present of the trade union members actually working 
on that date. Voting is by show of hands, to be counted by special 
counters elected by the meeting. To bo elected, a candidate must be 
approved by at least 60 per cent of the voters present. A mere plurality 
cannot elect. 

We have no information as to the extent, of the “ liveliness ” of these 

1 Seo the lengthy and detailed instructions for tho “ election campaign ” published in 
the official trade union organ Trad, of wbiali a summary appeared in tho Moscow Daily 
News, December 12, 1932. 
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trade unimi election campaigiw throughout the whole country; and it 
may well he that, over ho vuh(. an area an the USSR, with elorloratcH oi' 
very different linhila and eupacil ion, tin*, well meant inal mctiuuH emanating 
from the highest trade union authority will not always he fully obeyed. 
But wo have been impressed by vnriou.u ti'stimonjes on the subject. Tim 
workers’ meetings are frequent and well attended, to the extent of 50, and 
sometimes even 7b per cent of tin* whole body, and by women an well as 
by men. They are the oeousions for much unrestrained discussion of 
persons, as well as of industrial policy, and looal eonditiou.s of life. There 
is a laudable desire to encourage the newer and younger members, and to 
recruit the committees with new blood. And -what seems to us very 
noteworthy the members of flic Communist Party, who undoubtedly 
constitute most of the “ activists ” giving liveliness to an election cam- 
paign, do not monopolise flic, places. On the contrary, they definitely 
promote the election of a considerable number of “ non- Party ” on miniates, 
in order, as they quite frankly say, to bring them effectively info the work 
of administration, which to be successful, needs to be based upon proper 
representation of the whole people. 1 

The total number of meetings in the URHR for the election of factory 
committees, oven within each of the 154 trade unions, lias not boon 
ascertained, but is evidently very large — in some of these unions running 
into tens of thousands. For the entire eighteen million membership of 
the whole 154 unions, the number of such mee tings concerned in the elec- 
tion of no fewer than 513,000 groups, brigades or shift, s, and about ouo- 
fliird of that number of committees, must run into something like a 
million. As those members’ meetings are held at intervals throughout the 
year -- though only once or twice a year for the purpose of electing the 
factory committee -their aggregate number, in the whole USSK, must bo 
in the neighbourhood of five millions in every twelve-month — certainly a 
broad popular base for the trade union hierarchy ! 

But these members’ meetings arc much more than the base of a 
hierarchy. The political science student must, not, allow tho excitement of 
flic election campaigns in the trade unions to obscure the more solid daily 
work of the various committees and commissions, regional councils and 
central committees of each union, in which, as we have seen, apart from 
the salaried officials, not fewer than a couple of million members are con- 
tinuously engaged. 1 1 must be remembered that tho fabkotn and mestkom 
have a large part to play in the, current administration of the factory, 
office or institution. Tho meetings for these purposes are frequent and 
lengthy, often with elaborate agendas, which differ from enterprise to 
enterprise. The manager or director, with the technicians most nearly 
concerned, meet, on terms of equality, the representatives of every grade 

1 For l, ho Rostov Agricultural Machine Works (Rostaolmash) wo happen to have this 
figures. Of tho fil members of tho factory committee, only 24 were, in 1932, members 
of this Communist Party. Much the same proportion was found in tho 32 shop oommUtoM, 
and among (ho 400 trade union officials (mostly unpaid). 
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ill the establishment. Ort.cn more striking to our western cyon than a 
factory meeting in the administration, by su< li n committee (mesbkom) of a, 
iioii-iiuluHlu.il instil, i if, ion. Wo our, sol ves aft, ended, dining our voyage, a 
meeting of the “ ship’s soviet ”, belonging to the Heu hirers’ Trade Union, 
at which I, lie captain laid (lie ship's accounts before the meeting of the 
entire crew and explained the items. One of the electricians presided, 
and all sections of the ship’s company, including several women, were 
represented. As the accounts indicated a loss on the voyage, various 
criticisms weic, made on (lie expenses. One sailor asked why the ships 
used such a costly wharfage site on the Thames. The captain replied 
that it was worth the rent to he ho near the blitter market. One of I he 
stewards asked why such a high speed had been maintained oil the last 
voyage ; only to be told that a better price was expected for the cargo 
if it could reach the Thames before, a specified day. Many other questions 
and answers followed. It was impossible not to be impressed with the 
educational value of the discussion, as well as by the complete sense of 
comradeship among all ranks, and flic feeling of being engaged in a 
common bask. 

We add another sample, in an account by an American nurse, of an 
ordinary meeting of the Medical Workers’ Union in a Leningrad hospital. 
“ The routine meetings of these unions are apt to be vivid occasions, with 
a picturesque red-kerchiefed laundry worker in the chair, a woman doctor 
graduated from the Borhoime as recording secretary, and committees 
including the tolerant, humorous-eyed director of the institution, who 
may have been a famous specialist fifteen years ago, an excitable young 
doctor who is equally enthusiastic for communism and for medical research, 
a sleepy stove-man whose high bools reek of poorly cured leather, and 
several rows of whispering, stolid nurses and orderlies. The meetings last 
long into the night, as much of the detailed administration of the hospital 
or clinic is discussed and decided here. Complicated technical details have 
to he put into slow and simple language, a process often exacting heavy 
toll from the patience of the, nirnblc-witted doctors, but when the session 
is at last over there lias usually been worked out a rather remarkable under- 
standing of the situation, together with the intelligent cooperation of 
different groups among the stall’. These union meetings are a real school 
of democracy.” 1 

27ie Trade, Union Factoiy Committee 

The trade union factory (17ZK) or institution committee (fubkom or 
mestkom) of between 5 and 50 members, has important, varied and con- 
tinuous functions. Its plenum meetings may not he more frequent than 
once a quarter, 2 hut it always elects annually a president and secretary, 
who in all the larger units generally give their whole time to trade union 


1 Health Work in Soviet Bussia, Toy Anna J. Haines, p. 35. 

s In the largo industrial plants the committees of the various shops, shifts or brigades, 
to -which reference has already been made, usually moot throe or four times a month, 
independently of the meetings of the fabkom. 
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work ; and a presidium of Haifa dozen to a, dozen members, which usually 
meets every week or two. 1 I t undertakes, as regards all I Hose employed 
in I he factory, office or institution, the detailed adminislra tion of the 
various brunches of social insurance ; the arrangements for sending 
workers to convalescent or holiday homes ; the management of the factory 
club, (ho factory canteen or dining rooms, and any factory cultural under- 
takings, and even the allocation among the workers of theatre and concert 
tickets placed at their disposal. For any or all of those duties separate 
commissions may be appointed, on which trade union member's not elected 
to the factory committee may he asked to serve. a The o (Hoorn and pre- 
sidium of the committee arc in constant relations with the management 
of the factory, office or institute, over which they have no actual control, 
but which must always inform the factory committee of proposed changes, 
discuss with them any of the workers’ grievances, hear their suggestions, 
and generally consult with them as to the possibility of increasing the out- 
put, lessening waste and diminishing cost. .It is the factory committee 
which organises shock brigades, and, on behalf of the workers, enters into 
“ socialist competition ” with other factories, offices or institutions, ns to 
which can achieve the most during a given period. 


Collective bargaining in the UHHR 

The soviet trade unions play such a large part in social administration, 
and have so many different functions, that the foreign observer is apt to 
underestimate the amount and the importance of their work in collective, 
bargaining. Far from there being less collective bargaining in the USSR 
than in Great Britain or the United States, or in Germany before, the 
Hitlerite dictatorship, there is actually very much more, than in any other 
country in the world. To make this clear wo must anticipate what will bo 
explained in greater detail in our subsequent chapter entitled “ Planned 
Production for Community Consumption 

In the USSR, as in every country in which trade unionism has passed 
from the stage of small local combinations to that of national unions com- 
prising whole industries, the standard time-rates In each industry are 
settled, not by the, several establishments or localities in which the 
i ndustry is carried on, but in negotiations between committees representing 
respectively the whole of the workers and the whole of the managements 
in the country, So far as concerns the basic rates of time wages in each 

1 Among the usual subcommittees or commissions unitor the factory oommifctoo are 
those (l) for I, ho protection of workers ancl the promotion of thole health, including safe- 
guarding of machinery, housing, day nurseries, rest-houses, otc. ; (2) for “cultural- 
oduoational matters ”, including technical clauses, libraries, will newspapers, theatre 
tickets, oto. ; (II) ivngo aisossmunts and disputes; (4) production, including all possible 
improvements in productivity; (f>) auditing; (0) finance ; (7) international workora’ 
relief ; (8) cooperative society ; (!)) club management, and often many others. 

a Those who give their whole time to trade union duties receive from trade union funds 
salaries equal to thoir earnings in the factory. All others are allowed “ time off ”, without 
any objection by the management, without loss of pay, to perform any duties for which 
their follow-workmen have chosen (hem. 
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union, and the coefficient ol' increase to l>e applied to these for (.lie ensuing 
year throughout the whole of soviet industry, Mum rolleetive bargaining is 
concentrated, in the main, iu one prolonged and nuuiilold discussion, in 
the eiuly months of (‘a, (ill year, between the ALK'CTU and the ceiil.ral 
comm iff ee.s of all the 154 trade unions, on Mie one hand, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Sovnarkom and the managomenfH of the various trusts 
and public services on the other. The note m these discussions is not one 
of conflict and struggle between two hostile parlies, each oiulcavoming lo 
deprive the other of something lo which it clings for its own benefit, but 
rather one of objective examination of the statistical facts and the eon 
siderations of public, policy, to which both parties agree to dolor. “ The 
peculiar feature of the soviet collective agreements ”, said a trade union 
representative, “ is the absence of the enemy party.” it is, indeed, not 
so much a new rate of wages that has to he, determined as the “ General 
Plan 11 of soviet industry for the ensuing year or years, in which, a, a will 
be explained in a subsequent chapter, the amount of wages is only one 
of several determining factors. The collective bargaining of the trade 
unions is far from being merely series of tussles between “ labour ” and 
“capital”, as to the shifting boundary-lino between wages and profits. 
What emerges from the discussions is specific allocation of the entire not 
product of the community’s industry, arrived at by agreement as to the 
nature and amount of the aggregate sums to he set aside for particular 
objects of common concern. Although there is no tribute of rent or profit 
to be abstracted, it is recognised that the whole produce cannot be dis- 
tributed as “ personal wages ”, A substantial part must annually be 
devoted not only to repairs and making good the, depreciation of plant, 
but also to the extension of the, nation’s industry, and the building and 
equipping of additional mines, factories, ships and railways. This expan- 
sion is universally recognised as necessary, not me roly to meet the 
clamorous demand of the workers themselves for additional commodities 
but also in order to make the USSR as far as possible, independent of the 
hostile oajiitalist states. There, is no limit within view to this effective 
demand for more goods, and better ; and as we shall show, iu a subsequent 
chapter, there is no reason to suppose that any such limit will ever appear. 

It is, indeed, one of the essential conditions of “ Planned Production for 
Community Consumption ” that it provides for Ike popular demand being . 
always “ effective demand ”, either for commodities and services, or for 
holidays and a shortening of the hours of labour. But the annual increase, 
of industry is necessarily limited by the forces then and the.ro available, 
and in particular by the labour power of the ever-increasing population, 
swollen by the peasants whom the mechanisation of agriculture is con- 
stantly dispensing with. Here the statistics annually worked out by the 
State Planning Commission carry irresistible weight. It is*, to no one’s 
interest, to waste any of tlie labour force that will be available, find thus 
allow unemployment to recur. Then there are the necessary “ overhead 
charges ” of the nation to te provided for ; the cost of all tlie government 
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departments, national defence, and the administration of justice, together 
with a mat tor in which the worlcer.H of the USN11 arc more keenly interested 
than those of a ny other eoinif ry, namely, scieuti lie exploration and research, 
Here, too, the calculation is largely a mutter of statistics of how much can 
he immediately undertaken out of flic, programme already decided on by 
the people’s representatives. Finally there is the total estimated cost of 
the ex I e naive and ever-expanding social services, including not only the 
whole educational and “ pre-school ” system, with ail its maintenance, 
scholarships ; tin* far-flung state medical service in its innumerable forms ; 
the endless task of sanitation and rehousing for the whole population ; the 
constantly growing social insurance to which the workers make no indi- 
vidual contribution ; the publicly organised provision for physical and 
mental recreation of every kind, and so on. This whole expenditure— 
now amounting to about 00 per cent of what the workman draws in cash 
as his wages — is significantly known as the “socialised wage”, ft is 
always the subject of trade union pressure, but of pressure for its increase, 
notwithstanding the obvious fact that every kopek of increase lessens the 
balance that is available for distribution as “ personal wages ”, For it is 
the whole of what remains, after the above-named “cuts” have been 
made from the estimated product of the year, that the trade unions accept 
as the lump sum available for the personal wages of the whole aggregate 
of workers by hand or by brain. It is the amount of this residue divided 
by the total number of workers that enables the coefficient of increase of 
standard binnv wages — the percentage by which last year’s wage-rates can 
be augmented -to be calculated. 

Exactly how this aggregate wage-fund shall he shared among the whole 
army of workers employed at wages or salaries is left, very largely, to be 
worked out by the central committees of the 154 trade unions, in consulta- 
tion with their joint body, the All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUOCTU). We can give here only a brief summary of the way 
it is done, leaving to our subsequent chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” 
a fuller exposition alike of principle and practice. It must hero suffice, to 
say that the trade unionists in the USSR, after various experiments in the 
nature of “ trial and error ”, agree in a common system of grading, which 
is continually being better adjusted to the technical peculiarities and the 
changing circumstances of the various localities in which each industry is 
carried on. Separate provision has to be made for the remuneration, on 
the one lumd, of apprentices and other novices, and such indispensable 
but non-material workers as gatekeepers and clerks ; and, on the other, 
for that of specialist technicians and administrators, all of whom, it will 
be remembered, are members of the trade union concerned. In all these 
eases it has become plain to all concerned that the decisive factor is the 
necessity of attracting to ea,oh industry and each locality the necessary 
“ cadres ” of each kind of skill and ability. The problem is not one of 
trying how little the indispensable people can be gob for, but of discover- 
ing by what inducements and special provision for training tlxe existing 
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shortage in I hose “ cadres ” can be most effectively diminished. Thou the 
main body of manual workers are divided into eight or more grades, as 
nu> be found most suited to the industrial processes ; grades not accord- 
ing to craft or function, but according to degrees of skill or capacity, very 
largely based on its relative scarcity. The grades are, in fact, grades of 
wage-rates ; fixed according to what is called “ social value”, which means, 
in effect, according to the relative scarcity of any particular kind of capacity 
to perform the operations required. These graded wage-rates rise by 
steps from one for the unskilled worker to two, four or eight times that 
amount per month for different degrees of skill or capacity. Any worker 
may cuter any grade for which he can perform the work. The zealous 
and. ambitious young man in the lowest grade (say grade one) may at 
any time claim to be promoted to grade two. “ Very well,” is the response,, 
“ you can have a fortnight’s trial, tf in that time you make good, to the 
satisfaction of tin* management and of the trade union oltieial, you will 1 
remain in grade two, and draw its higher rate of wage. If not, you will 
revert to your lower grade.” Presently the workman claims to be able to 
proceed to grade four, when the same procedure is gone through. The 
result is that a very large proportion of the young workers -in one. factory 
we were told, it ran up to 1)0 per cent- -are found to be voluntarily studying 
in evening classes (which charge no fees), endeavouring to “ improve, 
their qualifications ”, As there is no risk of unemployment, and as all 
the workers in each industry are in one and the same union, there are no 
“ demarcation ” disputes. As every increase in skill and capacity moans 
increase of output and decrease of “ spoilage ” or waste, the management, 
and equally the trade union, has nothing but welcome tor its unskilled 
labourers turning themselves into skilled mechanics, and even into 
scientifically educated engineers. All that is essential is that the growth 
of net output should at least keep pace with the increased wage-hill. 

So much for the principles and methods by which the collective bar- 
gaining over the national wage-rates is conducted. But in all industries, 
and in every country, the sphere of collective bargaining comprises much 
more than the national scale of wage-rates. Over all the. rest of the field, 
it is the local organisations of each union in the. USSR that outer into 
protracted discussions with the management of the particular factory in 
which the members are working. In the first place, there is the perpetual 
business of fixing the piecework rates for each task or process. Here the 
national timework rate for each hour’s work has to be translated into an 
equivalent payment for each job, so that any worker accepted for employ- 
ment, and not subject to any physical disability, should be able, with 
ordinary diligence, to earn at least the standard rate for each month. 
’What is indispensable in fixing piecework rates is equality as between 
different tasks or processes. Those workers who work more quickly or 
more efficiently, than the common man will, with the full approval of 
the management, and to the eventual advantage of evory person in the 
factory, take home higher earnings, which arc amply compensated for 
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by llio increased output by which everybody gains. In the IhSRll ii i,s 
the trade union’s own official, tlie rate-fixer for whose training in the 
principles and practice of rate fixing the trade union has off oil paid, who 
has Iheiuifintm' and the greatest influence in fixing I ho piecework rales, 
on tlio basis of equality between different jobs, and of equivalence, for 
the common man of ordinary diligence, of the earnings by time and by 
the piece. The management has its own ollicials, who may object to tiny 
proposed rate as not conforming to these principles. If the experts on 
each side cannot agree, the matter goes to arbitration. But, m the UMHR, 
tin 1 management has no pecuniary inducement to “ cut ” the rates ! 

We have, however, far from completed the exploration of the sphere 
of collective bargaining in the 1TSRK. For the workman in that haul of 
proletarian dictatorship, tlie factory is not merely the, place in which he 
earns a toilsome wage. It is very largely the centre of his life. It often 
provides his dw idling -place and his club, his children’s nursery -school and 
kindergarten, Ids own and his wife’s technical classes, their excursions on 
free days and their annual vacations, their extensive and varied social 
insurance. All these things and much else arc dealt with by the trade 
union. What is novel and unexpected is to find them matters of collective 
bargaining with the factory management, to be provided, wholly or partly 
by the management itself, as part of the overhead charges of the under- 
taking, though almost entirely administered by the trade union com- 
mittees. The foreign observer is surprised to find the safety and amenity 
of the places of wink, I lie provision of hospital and sanatorium beds, the 
measures taken for the prevention of accidents, the provision of additional 
or better dwelling accommodation for the persons employed, the establish- 
ment of creches and kindergartens foi the young children ; the workmen’s 
clubhouse and the technical classes provided to enable them to improve 
their qualifications — and many other matters of importance to the work- 
men’s daily life, dealt with in the detailed agreement (koldogovor) drawn 
up annually in March between the management and the various workmen’s 
committees, in time to allow the management to provide, in the budget 
for the, factory operations, the necessary increases in factory expenditure, 
which have all to find their place in the General Plan. These increases 
are sometimes considerable. “Four million roubles”, we read, “have 
been granted for workers’ housing by the Petrovsk and .Lenin metal 
plant of I Dnepropetrovsk, according to the Planning Department of the 
AIJOOTll. Two more children’s nurseries will be built. The workers, in 
turn, agree to increase output 38 per cent. Their wages will go up 24 
per cent. Metal workers up to now have occupied the nineteenth place 
on the wage list. Jn the, present wage, revisions they will be elevated to 
third place,” 1 As there are no tributes to private persons of rent or 
profit out of which these expenses can be drawn, the argument turns on 
the necessary limits to such a disposal or the, aggregate product, and the 

* Pamphlet by Ju, Kaiiftinann (Booporafcivo Publishing Society of t'ojoigu Workers in 
UNRlt, 10.12) j see Moscow News, weekly edition, March 28, 1932, 
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mutual relation of tlie shares allotted respectively to these “ socialised 
wages ” and the “ personal wages 

In these annual discussions with (he management of each factory, it 
is astonishing to see how large is the proportion of the workmen who 
are diawn in to take part. In March I Oft 2 Shveniik said : “ The attend- 
ance of workejs and employees at the meetings where drafts of the new 
collective agreements were discussed has, in a number of enterprises, been 
as high as 95 or 100 per cent. The number of workers who took part in 
drawing up the collective agreement at the ‘ Hammer and Sickle ’ plant 
amounted to 98'G per cent ; at, the Stalingrad Tractor plant, 97 per cent. ; 
at the 1 lied October 97 per cent ; at the Yaroslav Brake plant, 100 per 
cent; at the Shinsky Textile plant, 100 per cent.” 1 liven if this partici- 
pation in the collective bargaining, of practically the entire local member- 
ship of the trade union, amounts to no more than attendance, at the, 
meetings, listening to the speeches, occasionally asking questions, and then 
unprotestingly adopting a unanimous decision, this must bo admitted to 
be in itself no little political education, and not a bad method of arousing 
in the rank and file that “ consciousness of consent ” which is necessary 
to effective democracy. Moreover, the treaty is never unilateral. “ An 
agreement made by soviet workers ”, writes a trade union representative, 
“ is in reality a promise they make to themselves and their fellow-workers 
to fulfil certain self-determined conditions. No outside coercive power 
exists. ... In capitalist countries collective agreements are the armistice 
terms of two hostile forces, in the negotiations the employers strive to 
force the worst possible conditions on the workers. . . . Here there is no 
enemy. No one tries to give as little as lie can tor as much as he can.” 

Apart, however, from the annual discussions, there, is a great deal of 
collective bargaining going on throughout the whole year. New deter- 
minations of piecework rates have to be made for novel jobs ; there may 
he special bonuses to be given for particular jobs or exceptional service. ; 
and there is the inevitable stream of complaints from individual workmen 
about real or imaginary ill-treatment, expressing discontent with the 
piecework rates for their particular jobs, or appealing against dismissal 
or other disciplinary action. Actual suspension of work by a strike is, 
by this time, practically unknown ; but this docs not mean that there 
are no divergences of view between the management and whole groups 
of workmen. As we have already mentioned, any such dispute is promptly 
referred to what is popularly termed “ the triangle ”, an arbitration court 
within the factory, office or institution, formed for each occasion aud 


t ci phlot by I,. ICaufmann (Oooporativo Publishing fciocitity of Foreign Workers in 
UiSSR, 1932); see Momnti News, weekly edition, March 28, 1932. 

3 Shvernik’a speech in Xeporl of Ninth Trade, Union Oanyrens, 1933, pp. 04-00. 

Those 1 koldogovor ”, or annual agreements between the faoLory employees and the 
.factory management, are elaborate ancl lengthy printed documents. That of flic “ Rod 
1 lough works at Moscow for 1933 ran to 70 pages, lfinio ; that of tins Elect, roenmbinat 
to 59 pages ; that of the First State Factory of Spare Parts to 44 pages ; and that of the 
railway Transport Workers Union to 64 pagoa. "We print in the appendix a slightly 
abbreviated translation of the koldogovor of a large factory at Gorki. 
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composed of a representative of tlio management, a loading official of the, 
trail o union within the establishment and I, ho. local official of the coll or 
group within the estu blislmient. consisting of members of the Communist 
Party. This informal domestic tribunal almost invariably settles tlm 
dispute on conimou-sen.se lines, in a, way that is accepted by the disputants. 
Hither party could, however, always appeal to the RKK (workers’ control 
commission) on which there sit members of the trade unions as well as 
officers of the trusts ; or, indeed, to the Commissariat (ministry) of Labour 
of the constituent republic within the territory of whie.li the establishment 
is situated, and even, ultimately, to the People’s Commissar for Labour 
of the URSR. 1 Now that these People’s Commissars, whom the AUCCTIT 
has always nominated, have been superseded by the AUCCTIT itself, if 
is to this highest trade union body that such an appeal would be made. 

ft is, however, one thing to get the obligations.of fho management to 
the workers and those of the workers to the management eushrined. in a 
“ koldogovor ”, or mutual agreement for the year, and quite another 
thing to get these reciprocal obligations exactly and punctually fulfilled. 
“ There are still ”, observed Shvornik at the Ninth All-Union Trade Union 
Congress in 1932, 44 a number of very real defects in the way of collective 
agreements to be handled. The most important of these defects is fho 
absence of a systematic method of checking up the fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions undertaken under the collective agreement both by the workers 
and by the administration. Many trade union organisations do nothing 
from year’s end to year’s end but record the fact that both parties to 
the agreement have failed to fulfil their obligations, thus limiting their 
activities to the campaign for the conclusion of a now agreement — a 
campaign which is conducted but once a year. This sort of thing must be 
put a stop to once and for all. ft should be the everyday duty of all 
trade union organisations to chock up the way the collective agreements 
are being fulfilled. We must succeed in making both our economic bodies 
and our trade union organisations fulfil all the obligations of the collective 
agreement. Only then can the collective agreement become a real weapon 
in the struggle of the. whole working class for the fulfilment of the industrial 
and financial plan, for raising the productivity of labour and for improving 
the material and general living conditions of the workers.” 2 

Thus the factory committee has extensive and important duties 
throughout the year. For all this business, including the cloak work, and 
interviewing by its officers, and committee and members’ meetings, the 
enlerprise which it serves is required to allocate convenient and properly 
furnished premises with heating and lighting, all free of charge.® 

1 Til J 928-1929 Micro wore still as many as 47 strikes soul up for consideration by the 
People's Commissar for Labour. Tn 1020-1030 there were only 7 ( Vie nuaisohan Qe.we.rh - 
aehitften, by Michael .hihohson, 19 S 2 , p, 164). 1 

[u both years (ho number was insignificant for bo vast an area as the IJK8R, and for so 
mauy millions of trade unionists, employed in ton or fifteen thousand separate establishments. 

8 Hhvocnik’f) speech in Report of Ninth Trade Union Conyre&s, 1033, pp. 64-G6. 

3 Tho Labour Code o£ 1932 , section 15, ordains that “ tho management of tlio under- 
taking, institution or enterprise shall grant tho committee (fabkom) the use of a room free 
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The factory oominilteo, l>y means of volunteer “ duoa-collectora ” 
collects the, trade union contributions of the, whole, of the trade union 
members within the factory, office or institution. These contributions - - 
at one time paid by the management as a charge on the undertaking- — a re 
now fixed by the highest delegate congress of each union, and may include 
extra subscriptions for special funds for educational activities, various 
sorts of “ mutual aid ” and sundry voluntary associations, to which only 
a part of the. trade union members belong. 1 By new regulation of the 
A CJOOTU, dating from (September 1, 1933, the trade, union dues have 
been universally reduced to a fixed one per cent of wages, whilst the 
number and amount of other contributions are out down to a minimum. 
Trade union members may belong to several societies, but may not pay 
subscriptions tu more than two." Membership duos are now universally 
collected by the sale of stamps to bo affixed to the members’ trade union 
cards. 

or charge, with tho necessary equipment, hunting and light big, hod) for I ho business of 
tho committal) itself and for general and delegate meetings 

1 “ Whore the system of individual payment of contributions is in force (now nearly 
universal) it is generally considered nocossary to have one notice tor | presumably thus 
engaged only after his day’s work] for every 20 or SO members. The collector makes one 
round a month. .Besides tho trade union contributions properly so culled, lie also colloids 
other contributions (clubs, mutual aid societies, various associations) arid gives a tem- 
porary receipt to tho payer, whoso account hook ho takes and transfers to the factory 
committee concerned. Tho factory committee subsequently issues official receipts for tho 
payments made, In many organisations, however, these arrangements work badly ; in 
certain cases, in order to simplify tho work of the collectors, proposals and experiments 
have been made in paying contributions by means of stamps specially issued for the 
purposo ” (The Trade, Union Movement in Soviet Russia, I.L.O., Longue of Nations, 
1927, p. 82). 

It took a long time to put on a proper footing all trade unions and in nil par I a of the 
USSR tho system of individual payment o£ trade union dues, in substitution of Die former 
system of automatic deductions from wages. Not until tho Seventh All-Union Congress 
of Trade Unions (11I2G) could it bo report od as completed. The scale then lixeil was SO 
kopeks per month for all receiving not exceeding 25 roubles per mouth earnings, rising 
gradually to 10 roubles per month on earnings exceeding 400 roubles por month. Tho 
trade union may, with the consent of tho All-Union Congress of tho particular union 
(AZRG), add a supplement not, raising tho total contribution to more than. -1 per cent of 
tiro highest grade of earnings. This supplement is often from one-half pec cent to two 
per cent of the monthly earnings, anil is usually devoted to tho expanses of tho fahluiiu 
or mesllcom. Of tho regular dues, 10 per oouf is usually allocated for tho expenses of the 
lateral or inter-union organisations, whilst tho remainder provides for tho upper stages 
of the vertical hierarchy, particularly the All-Union Congress of each trade union, and the 
central commit too which it elects (ZK), Thorn are often small special funds Mr cultural 
activities, ami (now Iohs frequent) for unemployment and tho occasional small strikes 
(Die nmischen Gewerkschaften, by Michael Jakobsoo, 11)32, p. 127 ; Soviet 'Trade, Unions, 
hy Robert IV. Dunn, 1928, p. 70). 

* Resolutions of tho TSIK, Sovnarkoiii and VTSSPt) of August 10, 1033 ; see Izimtia, 
August 17, 1833. Trade union members’ duos to tho Communist Party (to which between 
one and two millions of them belong) were at Die same time fixed as under : 

20 kopeks on a wage or salary up to J 00 roubles 

60 ,, „ ,, of 10 1 to 160 roubles 

1 rouble „ „ 150 to 200 „ 

1-50 roubles „ „ „ 201 to 250 

S „ „ „ „ 251 to 300 „ 

2 per cent „ „ „ 301 to 500 

H » „ „ „ above 600 „ 
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No I, without-, wnrrant can it, ho claimed by an American obaorvor that 
“ the trade union (abkom ia a growing Core*' in the Soviet Onion. It 
briugn workers not only into the unions, but into the whole economic 
activity of the country. It is the principal organ of workers’ democracy 
in a government and an industrial system operated by and for workers. 
In no other country does this type, of workers’ council have so much 
power. . . . In no other country does it have such varied and important 
functions. Nowhere do its members have. so much freedom and responsi- 
bility as m the, UHHll. It acts as the fundamental contact point through 
which the worker begins to take part in factory as well as in social life, 
to exercise his rights as a worker in this community ; and to participate 
in building up the nationalised industries.” 1 


This Regional Council of the Trade Union 

Tiro next stage to the factory committee in each trade union hierarchy 
in all but the smaller unions ia now the regional council, representing all 
the establishments belonging to the particular trade union within a par- 
ticular area, which is generally coterminous with the soviet area of Lire 
oblast, or in the case of the largest cities, with the city itself, but is some- 
times demarcated so as to correspond more conveniently with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the establishments belonging to the union. 2 
Altogether there are, among the hundred larger trade unions, approxi- 
mately 900 regional councils. 

The trade union regional council is elected by a delegate meeting repre- 
senting the factory committees of all the establishments belonging to that 
particular trade union within the region. This delegate meeting meets 
as a plenum very infrequently, and usually only when it Inis to elect its 
president and secretary, who always give tlieir whole time to their trade, 
union work, with a presidium of half a dozen members, for whose desk- 
work and meetings the regional council of each trade union maintains 
everywhere its own regional office. 

1 Hom'd Trade, Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1028, p. 46, 

8 It wan laid down at Iho Second Trade Union Congress in 1019 that “ the typo of 
organisation which best correspond.) to the fundamental duties of tlio trade union move- 
ment must embody All-Russian central unions, with hoc Lions and sub-sections in the 
provinces (linked up by intor-i.rndo union oonneils based oil the formation of llio All- 
Ttumifin council and factory committees, or omployoos’ committees in noil-industrial 
undertakings). The territorial division into sections and sub-sootiona is to bo determined 
by the central organ of tho All-Russian trade union concerned, and ovory attention is 
to bo given to tho geographical distribution and numerical importance of the various 
industrial groups. At tho same time tho division into groups must correspond as far as 
possible with the administrative aroos of tho country ” (The Trade, Union Movement in 
Soviet Russia, International Labour Office, League of Nations, 1927, p. 67). 

Wo gather that in oaoli trado union tho subsections, 1 council has been abnndonod and 
Id ro sectional councils arc now styled regional councils, above which there are, in the smaller 
constituent republics, for some of tho trade unions, republic councils, which (together 
with tho regional councils of the RHlfSIt) oloot an All-Union Congress of tho particular 
trade union (AZ1.U1), from which a central oommitteo for the union (ZK) is chosen. 

In tho reorganisation of 1034, so far as concerns tho 40 smaller unions, tho regional 
council has gone tho way of the subsootiona) council, thus bringing tho central oommitteo 
of each of those unions in immediate contact, with all its fubkoms or mosfckomu. 

<i 2 
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Tho most, interesting function of the regional council of each trade 
union and one to which wo .shall presently refer may he that of entering 
into lateral relations with the other unions within the region. 

The Republic Council of each Tunic Union 

TJ 10 highest slugo of the trade union hierarchies within the six smaller 
constituent republics (not in the KMKBU) is the congress ol delegates 
elected, in the hundred or so larger unions, by all the regional councils 
which tho particular union lias within the area of the republic ; and in 
the forty-nine smaller unions which have no regional councils by the 
factory or institution committees. Such trade unions may thus enjoy 
several “ republic ” congresses, being one for each of the smaller constituent, 
republics in which the particular trade union has a considerable and 
completely organised membership. 


The All-Union Congrats of each Tunic Union 1 

Each trade union has still to create its central organ for the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of its whole USSR membership from the Baltic to 
tho Pacific. Each trade union accordingly has its own u AU Union ” 
congress, formed of delegates chosen by its several congresses of the highest 
grade, in the itSFSEt those of the regions, whether cities or oblasts or, in 
the six smaller republics, those of the constituent republics over which its 
own membership is spread. This All-Union delegate congress (AZIU1), 
which varies in size according to the magnitude of tho aggregate, member- 
ship of the trade union, meets usually only every other year for a few days’ 
general discussion and for the election of a standing central council (ZK) 
and of the usual president, secretary and presidium, by whom the supreme 
administration of the trade union is practically conducted. It is this 
authority by which, in close consultation with the USSR joint trade union 
organ still to bo described (AUCCTLJ), are arranged the dozen or two grades 
of wage-rates applicable to as many grades of workers, among which, 
with some local variations and various exceptional cases, the entire, 
membership of the trade union finds itself working. Moreover, it is this 
All-Union, authority for each trade union that, in similar close consultation, 
actually conducts on bohalf of its entire membership between the Baltic 
and the Pacific — so far as concerns tho standard wage-rates in the several 
trade unions ; the coefficient of increase to he adopted for the ensuing year, 
and the aggregate of wages and salaries in the USSR --the collective 
bargaining between the trade union and the organs representing the 
Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars for the USSR, together with Goaplan, 
and the various trusts directing the nationalised industries, ft was 
authoritatively laid down in 1932 that “ tho central committees of tho 
unions must, concentrate thoir efforts primarily upon questions of regulat- 
ing wages and settling rates and categories, upon the organisation of 

1 The term “ All-Unicm ” invariably means tbe whole of tho USSR j novor all trade 
unions. 
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labour and product ion, upon housing construe!, km, upon tlic improve- 
ment, of Ike world i ip and living conditions of tlicir meinbcrs 

Hul, although t.liis hierarchy of trade union councils, from Idle brigade 
or whiff or shop, through flm ‘factory or institution committees, and the 
regional councils, right up to I, ho trade union authorities of each republic 
and those for (die, whole of the, UKHK, undoubtedly serves to unite the, 
whole membership of each union, and to concentrate its final influence, 
it must not lie supposed that there is any corresponding dissipation of 
authority in the settlement of policy. It was quite definitely laid down 
by the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions that ‘‘ the republican, 
regional and district councils of trade unions, while not renouncing responsi- 
bility for problems of wages, production, etc., must give up the duplica- 
tion and replacement of union organisation, and concent, rat a their major 
attention upon, checking the, fulfilment of the directives of the, Party, the. go rent - 
ment and the All-Union, Central Committee of Trade, Unions (A.CJCUTU) 

The All-Union Oongiess of Trade Unions 

There is, it will be seen, yet a higher and in some ways even more 
important body than the supreme fJHSli authority for each trade union, 
namely, a congress acting, not for one union only, but for the whole of 
the, 154 unions, and for their aggregate membership throughout the IkSSR. 
This joint congress, the authority for soviet trade unionism as a whole, 
is made up of a couple of thousand delegates elected approximately in 
proportion to trade union membership, by tlm several congresses, whether 
regional or republic or All-Union, of the 154 trade unions, or rather by 
their highest elected committees. This All-Union Trade Union Congress 
meets only every other year, for general discussion and for the election 
of an All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AIJCOTU), ancl of 
the invariable president, secretary and presidium. 

The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions is, however, no mere, parade, 
but a live forum of popular discussion. Wo quote a description by an 
American observer in 1926, “ Walk into a congress of ltussiau workers, 
the last (seventh) All-Union Congress of the AUOCTU for example. One 
finds about 1500 delegates present. They are not, as in many countries, 
all the representatives of the central committees of national unions. In 
fact all. of them were clouted at provincial congresses, ancl two-thirds of 
them are men and women from the provinces. About one-sixth of them 
have come directly from the lathe and the loom and the plough. Only 
one-sixth arc officials from the higher ranks of the national unions, who 
have been selected at provincial congresses. Some thirty-three national- 
ities are represented, ancl nearly one hundred women delegates are 
present.” 3 

But. important and influential as may be the discussions at the All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions, the fact that it meets only every other 

11 Itepmt of Ninth Alt-Union Congress of Tuide Unions, 1932, p. 38(1, 2 Ibid. 

!l Soviet Trade Unions, by Hubert, W. Durm, 1938, p. 102, 
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year necessarily throws all its powers into the hands of the contra! conn 
mibtee (AUOOTU) that it elects. Although l his contra] committee itself 
meela as a plenum only every few months, 1 the officers, instructed and 
supervised by (lie presidium, and giving their whole time to the work, are 
almost continuously engaged throughout the your, largely in dealing with 
minor issues that arise between the dilTereut unions, and in adjusting 
differences and divergences likely to become injurious or acuto. Hut the 
most important function of these inter-union officers i.s to centralise tuul 
supervise the collective bargaining between the central representatives of 
the several trade unions and the committees and officials representing the 
Sovnarkom (or Cabinet) of People’s Commissars, Coaplan, tuul the various 
state trusts and other enterprises, especially in the annual Settlement, 
and the continuous detailed adjustment, of the. General Plan. It was this 
body, for instance, that made the momentous collective agreement with 
the Supreme Economic, Council in September 1931, for the fundamental 
remodelling of the wage scales in the coal and iron and steel industries, 
by which the difference between the earnings of skilled and unskilled 
workers was greatly enlarged and the higher grades were better remuner- 
ated, as a means of increasing the total productivity. 4 It is, in fact, this 
body as the repository of the power conveyed from the (literally) millions 
of members’ meetings all over the USSR, through the whole hierarchy 
of councils of each of the J 54 gigantic trade unions, that exercises tlu) 
effective government of the trade union movement. “ The All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUOCTU) ”, it was authoritatively 
declared, “ must base all its work directly upon tlie work of tho central 
committees of the trade uuions, furnishing them with concrete aid, and con- 
stantly checking and providing concrete leadership for their activity, . . 
“The congress instructs the AUOCTU to take all necessary measures 
toward improving financial discipline, insisting on prompt payment of 
membership dues, and improving the financial relations he! ween the 
central committees of the trade unions and the AUOCTU, in the direction 
of increasing independence of the industrial unions.” a 

1 There were six plenums of tho AUOCTU between tho Eighth All-Union Trade Union 
Congress in 1028-1929 and the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress in IB.11, (hiring a 
moat important, poriod of reorganisation. 

Tho plenum was, in 1934, directed to moot regularly ovary two months, ils member- 
ship was at tho game time reduced from 502 to 338, in spite of the division of tho 47 iiadn 
unions into as many as 154, 

2 New Methods of Work, New Methods of [leadership, liy J. Grata (Cooperative Puli- 
lisliing Society of foreign Worltorsin USSR, Moscow, 1933), p, 31, 

3 Report of Ninth All- Union Congress of Trade U nions, li)dii, p. 387. A rollout develop- 
ment of the AUOCTU lias been the formation of a “ Foreign Bateau " (Iivsnab) in order 
to maintain a closer contact with tho foreign workers employed in the USSR and to invasti- 
gate their complaints. (3 uqIl a trade union Foreign Bureau exiate actively in Moscow and 
is supposed to exist in every trade union District or City Council in which there are foreign 
workers With an “ toenail Control Commission ” elected by tho foreign workers Uioniftolvofi, 
These are not to interfere with the functions of othor trado union organisations, but to 
bring the foreign, workers into closer contact with these organisations, and to too to it 
that all then; grievances are promptly dealt with [Moscow Baity Nms, May 10, 1932). 

The work of tho AUOCTU in 1934 was reorganised into 9 departments, namely : 
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And the AUCOTU docs not hesitate to strike hard when i t is necessary. 
When the Central Committee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar 
Industry had allowed the, organisation of that union to go to pieces, and 
had failed altogether to prevent all sorts of malpractices in the, state farms 
of Hoymisakhar, where so many of its members were employed, the 
AUOCTIT itself discovered what was going on. The presidium of the 
AUCOTU presented a damning report to the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar Industry, in which a drastic 
change in leadership was demanded. The members of the union plenum 
were convinced, and substituted a new presidium for that which had so 
hopelessly failed. 1 

Lateral Htruclure in VSfIJi Truth Unionism 

So far we have described only the vertical hierarchy of the trade 
unions, by which the stream of power may be said to pass from the 180,640 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkom), elected in the 
innumerable members’ meetings, right up to the 154 central committees 
of the several unions and the single central committee representing all of 
them, the AUCOTU— there, to be transformed into the authority by which 
the whole eighteen million trade unionists between the Baltic and the 
Pacific are governed. We have, however, yet to notice the equally elabor- 
ate. lateral structure at each stage, of the vertical hierarchy, by means of 
which the activities of the various trade union committees within each 
local area are coordinated, and inter-union conflicts are avoided. The 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of the establishments 
belonging to one trade union within the area of a city or a district may 
send delegates to a city or district committee for that particular trade 
union. Bid/ such an organisation will deal only with matters relating to 
(lie one trade union, and is nob universal. What is universal, in every 
large city and every industrialised district outside the cities, is a district 
trade union council, formed of delegates, either from the city or district 
committees of particular trade unions where such exist, or, more usually, 
from the factory or local committees (fabkom and mestkom) of all the 
establishments within the area, to whatsoever trade unions they belong. 
There seem to be nearly 3000 of such inter-union district or c-ity councils 
in the USHR, In this way, something analogous to the organisation of 
the local trades councils of the British trade union moveincut is formed, 
dealing, however, not with municipal politics, which occupy so large a 
proportion of the attention of the British trades councils, but almost 
entirely with trade union matters. When it is remembered that nearly 
all the 151 soviet trade unions include some workers of the same craft or 
vocation — whether general labourers or unspecialised clerks ; or such 
nraftsmeu as carpenters, engineers and electricians common to nearly all 

1(1) Responsible Instructors or Organisers ; (2) Planning of Wages ; (3) Bureau of Social 
Insurance ; (4) Labour Inspection; ([>) Clubs and Cultural Work; (fi) Accounting; 
;(7) finance ; (8) General Administration ; and (9) Physical Culture, 

1 Jteporl of Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, l'JAS, p. 27. 
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industries ; or professional specialists such as doctors and nurses- -ami 
that these arc incessantly moving from one establishment to another, 
frequently thus I ransfemng to other trade unions, if will be seen that 
innumerable questions must arise between them. 

These lateral connections exist at, each stage ol the trade union hier- 
archy. There arc about 70 republic or regional councils of the various 
trade unions, having each its own cilice with its own ollicials. In some 
of the republics at least (as in the Ukraine) this organisation (OVYVIi) 
exists for combined action of all the trade unions within flic particular 
constituent republic. 

The Trade Union Officials 

So extensive an organisation, operating over so vast a territory, 
naturally requires a considerable army of ollicials. As we have already 
indicated, the bulk of the work of collecting the subscriptions, managing 
the elections and administering the local business, is performed voluntarily 
without remuneration by duly elected unpaid olliccrs and committee men, 
possibly as many as a million in number, in their leisure hours. But in 
every industrial establishment of any magnitude, trade unionism requires 
the whole-time service of one or more experienced ollicials, to whom the 
union pays salaries approximately equal to the earnings of skilled me- 
chanics. The lateral inter-union organisations, as well as the central com- 
mittee of- each union, employ whole stalls of similar ollicials. It is, 
however, the work of the most important body, the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Unions (AUOOTU), that calls for the most extensive 
and responsible civil service. It, is in this part of the trade union bureau- 
cracy that the scheme of reorganisation of 1934 lias wrought the greatest 
changes. In its relations with all the unions, the AUOOTU had gradually 
developed an elaborate “ functionalism ”, each branch of the work having 
its own specialised ollicials, by whose written communications and personal 
visits the fathoms and mestkoms were being perpetually harassed. In 
1934 Shvernilc got adopted a reform by which these specialised or “ func- 
tional ” ollicials were wholly replaced by a single service of “ instructors ” 
— who in England would be termed organisers or inspectors —who arc to 
be for all purposes the channel of communication between the central 
body on the one hand and both the separate trade unions and the innumer- 
able fabkoms or mestkoms on the other. Henceforth it will be these 
trained “ instructors ” who will both supervise or inspect the work of the 
154 unions and their local organs, and convey to them the criticisms or 
“ directives ” of the AUOOTU. In the larger unions the central com- 
mittees will have, in addition, their own stall of similar “ instructors ”, 
assisting and controlling their various branches and local committees in 
all the details of their work. The colossal industrial establishments, 
having each tens of thousands of members, may even find “ instructors ” 
permanently assigned to each of them. This far-reaching reconstruction 
of the trade union civil service, by which it is hoped to economise in the 
total numbers employed, will plainly make more effective the influence 
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of the eential body representing all the 1 54 unions, as well as that over 
the local organa exercised by (lie contra 1 comm dice of each muon. The 
reform may be expected to bring to the assistance of the local adinims- 
fra tors the advantage of consistency m policy, and the lessons of a larger 
experience than any one of them can command. But how far this increas- 
ing centralisation of authority will increase trade union ellicieucy as a 
whole must be left to experience !o reveal. 

Th( Tifmsfunuf of Uu ( 'onimibianal of Labmn (o the Trade Unions 

With (he growth of trade union membership to eighteen millions, the 
work falling on the trade union administrators had become colossal. It 
was destined to be still further increased. In 1933 a momentous addition 
was made, to the trade union business: by a decision and decree of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Central Executive 
Committee (TSI K) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, the office of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Labour together with those of the People’s 
Commissars of Labour of all the constituent and autonomous republics 
wore summarily abolished. Practically all the functions of these com- 
missariats were tranaforrrod to the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
and to its elected Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCOTU), with 
its subordinate hierarchy of committees and officials. The duties thus 
transferred from the soviet part of the constitution to the trade union 
part are of considerable magnitude and importance. They include the 
supreme direction of all blanches of social insurance ; the whole responsi- 
bility for factory inspection ; the provision and management of the rest- 
houses and convalescent homes enjoyed by the trade union membership, 
with the farming enterprises for their “ self-supply ” that have lately been 
developed ; and, in supersession of tlio labour exchanges, now abolished 
along with involuntary unemployment, the organisation of all labour 
recruiting for the constantly expanding industries. 

This constitutional change is a remarkable recognition of the position 
that trade unionism holds in the soviet state. The magnitude of the 
funds, outside the members’ subscriptions, which will now be administered 
by the trade union organisation is impressive. The social insurance 
budget for 1933 totalled 4432 million roubles, levied by a contribution 
upon every kind of enterprise of 1 J or 2 per cent of its wage-total ; and 
providing 814 million roubles for sickness, 532 millions for old-age and 
infirmity pensions, 203 millions for rest-homes, 35 millions for dietetic 
restaurants for the sick, 930 millions for hospitals, 189 millions for creches 
and (500 millions for workmen’s dwellings. These services, moreover, are 
growing by leaps and bounds. The 1934 budget of the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Uuions (AUCOTU), without including the. expenditure 
o/ the 151 trade mmm themselves upon their accustomed functions, amounted 
to no loss than 5050 million roubles, it provided 1 514 million roubles in 
sick pay and invalidity pensions ; 1040 millions in repayment of the cost 
of medical services and hospitals ; 57 million roubles for special diets for 
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■sick woikwf. ; 3J5 millions for thou run t, -ho uses ; 337 itiillioiiH for nursery 
schools and kindergartens to sot the mothers Jroo for industrial service ; 
750 millions lor education; 885 millions for workers’ dwellings; 'll, 
millions for factory inspection ; 50 millions for insurance administration ; 
and 170 millions for the, necessary working balance or reserve. The 
corresponding budget for 1935 amounted to no less than (1079 million 
roubles. The administration of such extensive services in which, be it 
noted, the, trade unions act as organisations of consumers or users of tin*, 
services, not as producers — throws a great work on their active members, 
even more onerous and responsible than their previous duties in the, 
administration of the wage agreements. 1 

This vast addition to the work and influence of the soviet trade unions 
has been curiously misunderstood in some quarters, as a, degradation of 
their position to nothing more than friendly societies 1 But the trade 
unions retain and continue to exercise all the influence' and authority in 
the administration of the factory and in the settlement of wages that they 
have possessed for the past fifteen years. The new control over social 
insurance and the entire administration of funds and services of such 
magnitude can hardly fail to strengthen the trade unions in their work of 
raising the standard of life of the workers, and even to knit, more closely 
together their far-flung membership. > 

Those foreign critics, on the other hand, who are appalled at the idea 
of handing over to the trade unions such vast funds, not derived from the 
contributions of their members, may, we think, he reassured. The con- 
stitutional change, important as it is, will not make so much difference 
to the administration of social insurance as might be imagined by those 
conversant only with the constitutions of western Europe or America, It 
is not, for instance, in any way comparable to the abolition, in the United 
Kingdom, of the Minister of Labour, and the transfer of his functions, 
with regard to unemployment insurance and wages hoards, to the British 
Trade Union Congress and its General Council ! The People’s Commissar 
for Labour was, it is true, in every republic and in the USSR itself, a 
member of the Sovnarlcom, and thus, as we should say, a Cabinet Minister. 
Pint ho had long been appointed on the nomination of the ATJOCTU, 
with whom he was always in the closest relations. 2 Thus the change 

1 The transfer was accompanied by a grcat'cliange in the machinery for payment, of 

the cash benefits. Each trade union has now its own head paying and accounting office, 
dealing through its branches exclusively with its own members. There are, accordingly, 
more than 150,000 pay stations. At the same time each union became responsible for the 
continuous “ inspection ” of its membors on benefit, in order to prevent abuse, Thin has 
iiwolvod the appointment of 80,000 membors as inspectors, many of whom have not yet 
beoohio efficient. < 

2 Moreover, the officials of the Commissariat, of Labour have long been nominated by 
the trade unions. “ The trade union councils of the various republics soleot the labour 
commissar for their area of their respective congresses. AH lowor officials of the labour 
commissariat are likewise selected by the corresponding subordinate trade union body. 
The local trade -union council selects the labour inspectors, who must be trade union 
member?, and the sanitary and technical inspectors employed by tho Commissariat of 
Labour, These inspectors work in closo cooperation with the trade unions and report to 
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j ui gliL oven be hakim l,o involve, in one of iUs aupccls, bln* exclusion of it, 
direct reproHeiitabivo of trade unionism from tin* (ugliest councils of the 
.state. The actual work of fclic (Jommissiiritil. for Lnbour, voluminous in 
magnitude and detailed in its nature, has long been dealt, with in an 
extensive olliciul department, which must necessarily continue iu existence,. 
Wind, has been transferred is the supervision and direction of this depart- 
ment, for which a responsible chief is now appointed by the A IKK Id'll, 
instead of being only nominated by that body for inelusion in the So v - 
narkom. hi the various constituent and autonomous republics there has 
been a corresponding transfer of direction and authority, from a local 
official partly responsible to the People’s Commissar for Labour at Moscow, 
to the highest organ of each trade union within the area., whose chief 
official will, we assume, have a like double responsibility, to las own trade 
union by which he is appointed, and to the director at Moscow appointed 
by the AIICKJTU. 1 The change accordingly represents a great increase, of 
responsibility for trade unionism in the USSR, without, necessarily, any 
great alteration in current administration. The practical abolition of 
involuntary unemployment in the USSR, which we shall describe in a 
subsequent chapter, and the consequent cessation of unemployment 
benefit, probably renders the change less open to criticism than other 
countries might be disposed to imagine. 


The Office- work of VHHR Trade Unionism 

No one can ndoqmvUdy veaAvw, tlve magnitude., the, ubiquity or five, 
activity of this complicated trade union organisation who has not seen 
something of its work in different cities of the USSR. Yet so vast is the 

their congresses. Tho unions are well roprosoniod in the Racial insitraiioo departments ,, 
throughout tho country, All labour legislation, including all laws which filled, labour in 
any way, is drawn up in consultation with tho trade unions ” (Tha-Hoviet Worker, by J. 
Jfreomnn, 1932, p. 122). 

1 Boo New Funct ions of the Soviet Trade, 1 7 nions : the. Merger of the, People's Commissariat 
of Labour in the A VCCTII, by N. fill vernik, 1933. 

An oxperiomsod American observer refers to this cliango in the following terms : “ With 
very little ado and practically no press comment, an edict has merged tho Commissariat 
of Labour into tho All-Soviet Trade Unions, so that control of the many-liillion-rouhle 
social-insimmco fund, tho sanatoria, rest-homes, nil workers’ medical services, and tho 
protection of labour passes from iho hands of tho govern mold to tho trade unions. Thus, 
formally at least, tho process by which, under socialism, tho slate dies a slow death through 
attrition lifts advanced another stop. Back in 1920, Trotsky advocated a W>vorae develop- 
ment : the suppression of the unions and the organisation of official labour battalions. 
Nevertheless, as usual, some foreign observers have styled tho reoont Soviet decree a 
1 Trotskyist move ’. Professional anti-Trotskyists, on tho otlior hand, viewing tho 1920 
Lon in-Trotsky trade union controversy in tho now light of Italian and German fascism, 
find ideological points of contact between the .Dune, Hitler and tho sage of Prinkipo. 
While those salon polemics rage, wo shall wait to see whether the latest change, which 
gives tho unions broader functions, also gives them greater independence " (“ Itussia’S 
Last Hard Year ”, by Louis Uibohor, in The Nation (New York), July 12, 1933). 

It is interesting to the oonstitutioijal student lo find this decree was signed not only 
by M, Kalinin, as president of tho Central Executive Committee (TSHC), and V. Mololoy, 
as president of the Hovnarkom, but also by N. Shvemik, as secretary of tho All-Union 
Central ( ‘ounoil of Trade Unions (AUOCTU). Boo tho text in Moscow Daily News, Septem- 
ber 17, 1933, 
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area that no one person can on toll more than a glimpse, We may appivoi 
ate somethin" of the volume of the work when we learn that the abrogate 
number of salaried full-lime officials in the service of (lie 1 ml trade unions, 
and of their joint or federal bodies, throughout the UMSU, in spite oi the 
attempt of the AUOOTIJ to reduce the number of this salaried bureaucracy, 
exceeds 30,000, whilst the number of unpaid or purl-time officials, apart 
from members of committees, is estimated to amount to at least ten times 
as many. We, add something to the definiteness of llie impression when 
we merely look at the struetnral accommodation that has had to be pro 
vided for their ollieos and meetings. It was, we think, a wise statesman- 
ship that saw to it that the whole trade union organisation should be 
decently housed at the public cost. 1 For every structural requirement of 
the trade union work within each establishment., whether factory, oilier or 
institution, the establishment itself has to provide, as we have mentioned, 
free of charge, including rooms for permanent office use, and others 
transiently for members’ meetings, with lighting, lien, ting and ordinary 
furniture. But all the couple of hundred thousand district, regional, 
republic and central committees and councils and All-Union congresses 
require offices and meet.ing-lia.lls. These have been provided free of 
charge, and a free telephone service added, by the Soviet Government 
itself, in one or other oi' its grades, or by one, or other of its departments. 
We do not think it is usually understood how greatly the efficiency of 
trade unionism may bo increased, and its very diameter raised to the 
height of a service of public utility, merely by the provision of structural 
accommodation equal in dignity to that of a government department., in 
which all the several unions in each locality may be worthily housed 
together. The Soviet, Government was fortunate in finding in its hands, 
in every city, an array of deserted buildings suitable for this purpose. 
Among the very first acts of Lenin’s administration was the assignment 
to the trade union movement of some of the. best and stateliest of the 
buildings left derelict by the flight of the nobility and the wealthy. At 
Leningrad and Moscow the splendid palaces of the nobles’ clubs and similar 
magnificent premises were thus transferred to new uses, rightly regarded 
as of public character. In other cities, great and small, the best available 
buildings, previously used as residences of the rich merchants or manu- 
facturers, or as clubs or hotels for their use, or as boarding-schools for 
their daughters, were, between 1918 and 1920, similarly converted info 
central trade union offices for the locality. All around these cities we find 
suburban or rural homes, once occupied by capitalist families, now placed 
gratuitously at the disposal of the trade unions, and used, either as 
convalescent homes on medical order or as rest-homes, by their tens of 
of thousands of members on their weekly rest days or their annual holidays. 
No less remarkable is the accommodation provided for fire trade unions 

1 'Exceptionally, in tins densely peopled industrial district of the Donols liasin, where 
few wealthy people had deigned to live, the coal-miners’ trade union has built, for itself ft 
1 dozen “ labour temples ” (Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1028, pp. 2-lt). 
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in the smaller cities. At, Vinitza, in the Ukraine, an obscure city of 
11,000 inhabitants, nil American observer 1 found tlio trade union olliees 
occupying the whole of flic tallest building in the city, and the only one 
with six stories, formerly the best hotel ; and .subsequently discovered 
this to be u fairly typical of Labour Palaces throughout tbo Soviet Union. 

. . . hivery room housed some busy 1, ratio union branch, some department 
of union life the ollicea of the 21 3 unions of the district as well as the local 
trades council ; the district social insurance department, with union 
appointees in charge of it ; a dining room ; the workers’ students section ; 
the educational department ; a library ; committee rooms and a meeting- 
hall. We found union members coining to the building in connection 

with all sorts of matters touching their daily lives rents, jobs, dues, 

insurance, vacation allowances, cooperatives, doctors’ permits, transporta- 
tion, rest-home recommendations, scholarships and the scores of needs 
and benefits that are somehow related to union membership in the USSR.” 

The Shock 70 iijades amt Cost Accounting Committees 

The work of the trade unions is greatly assisted by a number of sub- 
sidiary organisations. In nearly every industrial establishment of any 
magnitude there have been formed one or more “ shock brigades ”, the 
members of which (udarniki) are recruited from volunteers among the 
trade unionists. These shook brigades take as their function the accelera- 
tion of production, coupled with improvement in quality and lessening 
of cost. They undertake collectively special tasks in their own establish- 
ment, or they may volunteer to go to some other establishment which 
has fallen behind. They bring to their work exceptional energy, speed 
or skill ; they labour more assiduously than is common ; or they put in 
extra time in subbotniki (voluntary work). They do this out, of zeal, for 
which they receive honour and applause. They seldom or never have a 
higher wage-rate and usually no extra bonus, though when working by 
the piece their increased output automatically brings higher earnings. 
They often receive preference in the allocation of places in the holiday 
rest-houses, and, where necessary, iu the convalescent homes, as well as 
in the distribution of the theatre tickets allotted to their trade union. 
They are put forward as candidates for the factory committee or for the 
local soviet. The outstanding ones may be awarded the Order of the Bed 
Banner. And as an expression of the honour and applause which are 
spontaneously accorded to them, they are often given their meals in a 
separate apartment of tire factory restaurant, in a comfortable, quiet 
privacy, with the highest grade of rations, and such little amenities as 
tablecloths and flowers, and occasionally special dainties. 8 Of these 
shock briga'ders, or udaruiki, there are reported to be, in the USSR, 
many millions. 

A special application of shock brigading began early in 1931 when a 

1 Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dana, 15)28, p. 2. 
a Die russischen Qemrkscluiftni, by Michael Jakobwon, 1032, p. 3 >17. 
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foundry woilcor in l, ho grout “ Lon in ” J'ncloiy ill. Leningrad miggoated in 
u k'Ww to Tnu/, the weekly journal of (ho AUDUTU, which has it circula- 
tion of several lumdieil IhouaaivK the advisability oJ “ uai rowing down 
i,hc work of I he bugailo to certain specific tasks or operations ”, with (he 
definite intention of lessoning cost, by improvements in method, following 
on the adoption of precise cost, accounting. The project was energetically 
pushed by Trad, and was presently approved by the All-Union Uentrul 
(Jouncil of Trade Unions. 1 It spread like wildlire. Within a eoujile of 
years there had been formed, in the USSR, no lower than 150,0(10 cost 
accounting brigades, which are reported to have ofl’oeted a whole series 
of improvements in the. methods of working, by which the, production 
costs of thousands of different articles have been appreciably reduced. 3 

This spontaneous development of an elementary form of “ costing ”, 
by which a particular brigade discovers the cost in material and labour 
time of each part of its own process, and is thus enabled to discover where 
time might he economised and “ scrap ” diminished, is, in the UKSU, as 
in most of capitalist industry, only just beginning to be applied by com- 
parative costings of every process in all the establishments turning out 
the same product. This, we gather, is being taken up in the statist ioal 
branch of Gosplan, now transformed into a (lost Accounting Department. 

In January 1933 there was an “ All-Union Udacnik Day ” at Moscow, 
when about 80,000 shock Imgadors, from about 120 separate industries or 
trades throughout the UHBR, were brought together to be filled and 
exhorted, and incidentally to confer among themselves as to the short- 
comings still characteristic of soviet production, and how those can best 
he made good. In preparation for this great celebration, the All-Union 
Central (Jouncil of Trade Unions (AUCOTU) had directed the ( rude union 
committees everywhere to call together the various shock brigades and 
cost accounting committees in each establishment, which were not only 
to sum up their achievements and to talk over their plans for the ensuing 
year, but also to designate for special honours (including portrait painting, 
and exhibition at the cinemas) their own leading uilarniki. The All- 
Union Council wanted reported to this Moscow celebration “ the state of 
labour-productivity, labour discipline, socialist competition and shock 
work, and cost accounting brigades. They should determine, whether the 

1 Moscow Daily New, June 23, 1032. 

a “ On February (, 1931, wo could number only (on buaimms accounting brigades in 
the USSR, comprising 130 persons, lly April l, 1(132, thoir number laid inei'oftsnrt to 
155,000, comprising ono and a hall million workers. The number of plants, and still 
more o( soparalo shops, where there is hundred- per-cont business accounting in con- 
tinually increasing, Leningrad takes the iirsfc place. 1 1, was it) Leningrad that, t.ho first, 
initiative towards organising business accounting brigades took Us rise, and now no loss 
than 70 par coni of the workers there are included in lumricws accounting brigade. 1 !. In 
the Moscow district, there are 30,000 business accounting brigades in the Ukraine, com- 
prising 300,000 workers” (Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 19112, speech by 
Shvernilc, general secretary, p, 31). 

The work of a business accounting brigade is described m detail in .4 11 tininess Account- 
ing brigade,, by A. Nikolayov, a worker in the Baltic shipyards (Moscow, Cooperative 
Publishing Society of Foreign Workers iu the USSR, 1932, 40 pp.). 
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19.'S2 iiuliwlrial and financial plan is being carried out as rogards bol.li 
quantity and quality ; whether the udaruilii are carrying out their pledges, 
whether lack of responsibility and equality of wages for unequal work have 
been rooted out. They should test whethet,thc enterprise, as well as its 
departments and units, its restaurants, farms, cooperative store, and 
management, are ready to accomplish the 1933 programme.” 1 


Piojcsswndl Associations within UfiNll 'l'i ado Unionlwt 

The trade, union organisation, in which all those employed by each 
oiltei'pi'iso, and all the enterprises in Ihe URSH, having the same pre- 
dominant purpose, are associated in a single trade union, irrespective of 
craft or vocation, is accompanied, at any rate for certain crafts or voca- 
tions, by a certain amount of separate organisation, irrespective of estab- 
lishment or industry, in which workers of the same craft or kind through- 
out the USSlt are associated together. Thus the medical practitioners 
employed at salaries in all the various factories and farms, hospitals or 
institutions, who are, along with (he nurses and ward maids, practically 
all members of the Medical or Public Health Workers’ Trade Union, one 
of the meetings of which we have already described, are also united in 
An exclusively medical organisation — nominally only a section of that 
union, but having its own regional branches and an All-Union congress, 
at which are discussed all the subjects in which the medical practitioners, 
have a special interest, 2 

In the same way the brain-working specialists in applied science, 
whether engineers or electricians, chemists or biologists — more than half 
of whom are how “ soviet-trained ’’—employed in mines, power stations, 
factories, oil-fields or farms, anywhere in the USSR, have their own 
associations, supplemental. y to tlioir membership of the several trade 
unions in which their establishments are included. Those intellectuals 
are reported to be “ organised into sections at all levels of the trade union 

1 Moscow Daily News, December 28, 1932. 

Sea also ibid., January 3, 1933, for report of meeting of shook brigade™ at tho Moscow 
Antn Plant (Amo), which had over 16,000 of its workers taking part in socialist coin- 
potition. 

a In pre-war times, from 1870 onward, the various grades and Scotians of modicul 
pruetitionriB (doctors, pharmacists, midwivos, nurses, etc,) formed professional societies 
for mutual aid. liy 19015 there wore nearly a score of such societies, most, of which united 
in publishing the Medical Workers' Journal. In the subsequent, years of repression these 
organisations declined in membership and activity. In 1918 most of tho societies of the 
humblor grades dissolved themselves in order to form the AU-Kussian Medical Workers* 
Union. Tho pharmaceutical workers’ society merged into this in 1920, together with the 
veterinary workers and tho sanitary inspectors. The doctors still stood out, insisting 
on retaining tlioir separate association. In 1920 t,lio now powerful All-llussian Mbdica.ll 
Workers’ Union appealed to tho Central Counoil of Trade Unions (which became the 
AUCOTU) ; and this body compulsorily dissolved tho doctors’ sopaiate society, and 
insisted on the Medical Workers’ Trade Union being recognised as llio solo authority for 
all grades and sections of the profession. Many doctors joined at oneo, but others long 
resisted, oonsftlorablo ill-feeling resulting. This gradually subsided when a special sootimi 
for medical pjyiotitimiois was formed within tho Union ( Health Work in Soviet Tlua&io.^ 
l;y Anna ,J . Ilflinos, Wow York, 1928, pp, .'ID-tlS). 
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structure. They are united at (die lop info a oential l)0(iy Iciiovvn as the 
Inter- CJjuon Bureau of Engineers and Technicians of the All Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. Membership is enl irely voluntary, and funds 
are set aside from the dues ofthe.se members to cover (heir pari ieular 
wort. They usually have tlieir own special technical magasines. . . . 
These sections hold their own conferences nationally as well as pro vine hilly ; 
they have executive bureaux elected at these congresses. . . , Over 500 
delegates attended one of the congresses convened m 1037. , . . Reports 
to this congress show over 105,000 members in the set Lions.” 1 * * Another 
congress, stall more numerously attended, and claiming lo represent an 
enrolment of 125,000 members, was held m HK52, when if was welcomed 
by both governmental and scientific dignitaries. If is significant that the 
principal oration was entrusted to Bhvemik, the general secretary of the 
AUCCTU, who addressed the congress aL great length, urging on them 
the continuous study of industrial technique, with n view to its further 
improvement. “The local trade union groups”, he urged, “should 
strengthen their links with the engineers and other specialists, and support 
their work, keep them from being snowed under with petty routine, so 
that they can give real leadership. And the, unions should see that these 
intellectual leaders get better living conditions.” 9 

The most ancient, and in the intellectual world the most important, 
of these associations of intellectual specialists is the Academy of Science, 
under the presidency of the aged Karpinsky, now over eighty, which 
counts on the assistance of more than a thousand scientific professors and 
researchers in ninety institutes. These are scattered throughout the USSR, 
though predominantly in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and Kharkov, In 
equipment and resources many of these institutes excite the envy of 
scientists of other countries. Besides its numerous scientific meetings, at 
which papers axe road on every branch of science, the Academy now holds 
a certain number of public receptions, at which less technical addresses arc 
given on particular subjects of general interest. “ Zaslavsky ”, we are 
told, “ vividly describes the scene. In the body of the hall the proletariat, 
fresh from factory, plant, technical school, docks. On to the spacious stage 
hie the academicians amid thunderous applause from the gathering. Hero 
are names famous throughout the world in astronomy, physiology, biology, 
geology and other sciences. Ilore, leonine frosted heads, broad stooped 
shoulders, many of the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone 
era. Some still wear the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with the tradi- 
tional contempt of their kind for clothes.” 9 The Academy of Science ~ 
not without some struggle— has accepted the regime of Soviet Com- 
munism. In so far as its members receive salaries from their institutes, as 
most of the academicians do, they are eligible for membership of the trade 
union to which their institute belongs, many of them have joined, and 

1 Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. .Dunn, 1028, p. 67. 

a Moscow Daily News, November 23, November 27. December 3, 1032. 

8 Ibid,, November 27, 1932. 
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some of those have now become active members of the trade unions with 
which file academy had formerly no connection. 

There are, however, other academies. Thus flic Academy of the 
History of Material ('ultimo unites a, membership of 10,000 archaeologists, 1 
mostly employed in museums and universities in the various parts of (lie 
UMMlt, where they are members of the trade unions to which their institu- 
tions belong, besides local meetings and periodical national congresses 
for tin 1 promotion of its studies, this academy equips and sends archaeo- 
logical expeditions lo various parts of the USSR, and undertakes or 
supervises excavations. 

We are unable to give anything like a complete list of these professional 
associations of intellectual workers ; not, as in Britain and the United 
States, parallel with and scarcely conscious of the trade union organisation, 
hut. forming integral parts of it ; superimposed nationally, so to speak, 
on the universal organisation by establishments. There is a central 
association of teachers ; there is a press writers’ section of the typo- 
graphical trade union, and a scientific workers’ section of the educational 
workers’ trade union. There is a special section for statisticians and 
accountants in the commercial workers’ trade union. The professors and 
scientific workers in museums, libraries and laboratories have a section 
of their own, with a membership (in 1927) of 14,000, organised in fifty 
branches in as many cities. The authors have been organised in several 
societies ; one of them was confined to members of the Communist Party, 
which tended to a certain asperity against, “ non-Party ” writers, by a 
decision of the Central Committee of the Party, in Ajirii 1932, this exclusive 
organisation was dissolved, in order that all authors who support the soviet 
regime, and who attempt to participate in socialist construction, whether 
or not they are Party members or candidates, may constitute a single 
society of soviet authors. 2 There is an All-Union Sectional Bureau of 
Engineers and Technicians (YMBTT), which at the instance of Sh vernik, 
secretary of the AUCGTU, resolved to participate actively in the “ agri- 
cultural machinery repairing campaign” on the 32 repair-shops of the 
machine-tractor stations ; and also in the “ drive for technical education 
for Oomsomols ”, 8 There is also a Society of Soviet Architects, founded in 
L932, with (i branches in the RHESli and a monthly journal of its own. 4 
All these segregations of professionals, formally authorised by the Seventh 
All-Union Congress of Trade Unions in 1920, have for their object the 
promotion of their special cultural activities; not forgetting, however, 
the raising of their members’ salaries, the improvement in their housing 
conditions and the establishment of special pension systems.® 

On the general trade Union reorganisation in September 1934, Sh vernik, 
the secretary of the AUOCTU, fully recognised the utility and importance 
of these professional associations uniting for specific purposes the members 

1 Ibid. 2 Manchester Guardian, May 1 , 1932. 

8 Moscow Daily News, October 28, 1033, 8 Ibid,, August 17, 1933. 

r > idoinet Trade Unions, by Koborfc W. Dunu, 1928, pp. 67-09. 
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of various i ratio unions. It was, ho explained to I lit' present writers, 
con font plat otl that, there would bo several such sectional ns, social, ions 
associated within most, if not, all, of the 154 1 , ratio unions among which 
the 47 older unions wore distributed. It had, however, not boon possible 
to complete this organisation by September 1934 , and it would have to 
be postponed until 1935. 

This specialist segregation within (he trade union organisation is not 
conlined bo the intellectual workers. The limitation in 1931 of the number 
of unions to 47 involved the association in one union of many different 
kinds of artisans and labourers. The trade union of food workers, for 
instance, united operatives in flourmills with those in slaughter-houses, 
candy factories, bakeries, lish canneries and tobacco factories. In many 
cases, accordingly, at the instance of the. Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, specialised sections have been formed, especially with a 
view to a more detailed study of processes as a means of. increasing pro- 
ductivity, as well as to a better-instructed collective bargaining on behalf 
of particular kinds of workers throughout the USSR.. “ Parallel with the 
establishment of these sections," said the C.O.O.I’., “the holding of 
special meetings and production conferences according to trades must be 
put into practice (foundry workers, moulders, machinists, examiners, 
mechanics, stopera, tractor mechanics, assistant foremen, cotton printers, 
etc.) ; and in the shops ft delegate representing the leading trade must bo 
designated along with the shop delegate.” 1 We find the AUOCTU, 
whilst dutifully promulgating this policy of sectionalisation, not forgetful 
of the possible danger to the trade union organisation of such “ par- 
ticularisms ”. “ The sections ", the. Trade Union Bulletin of the AUOCTU 
had pointed out as early as 1920, “must not be regarded as an initial 
stop towards dividing the unions, or turning the sections into independent 
bodies. The sections must be created within a union, as auxiliary bodies 
which can better examine into the special industrial and living conditions 
of the members and serve them more satisfactorily.” 2 

Similarly, in the case of the Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers and 
Technicians, to which we have already referred, it has boon ordered that 
decisions of section bodies have to be submitted to and confirmed by the 
governing body of the particular union to whose members they relate 
before they become effective. 3 


The Projintcrn 

The preceding description of the complicated trade union organisation 
of Soviet Communism does not complete the. analysis of the pattern. As 
we have seen in the case of the soviet liie.rare.liy, and as wo shall presently 
describe in the case of the Communist Party, what is contemplated is 
membership of a far-reaching international organisation which is eventually 

1 Report of Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade. Unions, 1033, p. UO (Kaganovich’s 
report). A atoper ia a. miner working a stopo or layer. 

a Soviet Trade Unions, hy (Robert W, Dunn, 1028, p, 09. 


a ibid, p, (17. 
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to l>(' world -with'. For man an a wage-earning producer there is to be 
evontually a world trade unionism of the soviet pattern. Tlio whole trade 
union orgnm, nation of I, lie USiSK accordingly bolongn to the International 
Council of “ lied ” Trade Unions, commonly known an Prolint, cm, which 
wan formally established at an international gathering at Moscow sum- 
moned by the AllOCTU in 1921. 1 There was already in existence an 
International Association of Trade Unions, centred at Amsterdam, which 
had secured the adhesion of the great hulk of European trade unionism, 
irrespective of political opinions. With the spread of social democratic 
views among the workmen, this “ trade union International ” had become 
associated with the “ Mecond International ”, the alliance of Labour and 
Hociulist- societies established in 1889, at Paris, to which the socialist 
parties of western Kuropo were affiliated. Those very generally took up 
an attitude of hostility to Bolshevism, principally because of its intolerance 
of opposition and ils suppression of the Menshevik section of the social 
democratic party. Hence, just as the Oomintern was set up at Moscow 
in opposition to the “Second International”, so the Prolintern was set 
up them in opposition to the “ Amsterdam International ”, 

The Prolintern is professedly governed by an annual congress of dele- 
gates from the several national organisations of communist trade unions. 
Much congresses were, for nearly a decade, held at Moscow, hut opinions 
differ as to the extent to which they can he said ever to have been 
effectively either international or representative of trade unions as such. 
At the, congress held in 1927, for instance, when the “ .Red Trade Union 
International ” claimed to speak for 111, 8(12,209 members of affiliated 
organisations, 10,248,000 were, trade unionists of tiro USHLi, and 2,800,000 
were members of Chinese societies of various- kinds, which were promptly 
dissolved or have simply faded out. The other three-quarters of a million 
included a low communist trade unions, childly in Germany, France, and 
Czechoslovakia, but was mainly composed, as Lozovsky himself reported, 
not of trade unions at all but of a varied array of nondescript bodies, 
including minority groups, illegal associations and miscellaneous com- 
mittees in some forty or fifty other countries, including North and South 

1 The published repot 0) and pamphlets relating to I ho “ Hod International ” (Frofin- 
lorn) are very nmneroim, and many of them exist in IOnglish, h’ronoh and Gorman versions. 
A useful list with an elalxmdo ohionielo of proceedings (down to 1926) will bn found in 
The Tldde Union Movement in Unmet Russia (Inlerimtionnl Labour Office, League of 
Nations, 1927, pp. 262-209). A later list appears in Uani/mnieiliuoh das Gcwerhehtiften, 

Among those available in lOnglish, h’ronuU or German, hod, m particular, Resolutions, 
l y r or hnn at ions and Manifestos of the First Conpesn of Trade and l-ndush ial Unions, Moscow, 
1921 ; Minnies of the International Council of Red Titide Unions, Moscow, 1921 ; The Had 
Trade, Union International, Moscow, 1021 -1920; The, Wot Id Trade Union Mowneitt before 
and after the War, 1921, and Moscow nr Amsterdam ? 1924, both by A. Lozovsky ; World 
Communists in Action, by d. I’iatnilsliy, 1991 ; and Acs Questions uitalea elu motivement 
revahitionnnire Internationale, Paris, 02 pp., by tlio same. Tho British Government Blue 
Book (Oiad. 26S2 ol 1 926) contains a miscellaneous mass ot documents of the lied Inter- 
national Hoiv.nd by the London police in Goto her 192,1, Many similar doeumonlB may at 
any time be found published in Cnpreoorr (International Press' Oorrespoidence). S'oo also 
Sobict Tuide, Unions, by Hobart W, Dunn, 1928, pp, 222-252; Soviet Russia, by W. H, 
Chamberlin, 1930, pp. 207-274 
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America, Auf.Lrn.lia and Now Zealand, Judin, and Africa, 1 hardly any of 
which had M'lil, anyone In Moscow expressly a.s delegates to the congress. 
I’lic subsequent congresses hi.iv<* been of the .same kind. The delegates 
consult of those appointed by the AIKXJTU ol the IhSHlt, together vvil.it a, 
tiny junnbcr of persons actually sent for 1 he purpose by foreign trade, 
unions, supplemented by others sent by the, nondescript groups above 
mentioned, as well as by communist trade unionists of foreign birth or 
nationality, residing and working in Moscow, and even stray visitors of 
like opinions who happen to bo there. This congress a ppoiuls an executive 
council, with presidium, president and secretary, most of them habitually 
resident in Moscow. The representative validity so far as foreign I radii 
unions arc concerned and the practical effectiveness in other countries of 
an international organisation of this kind appears to bo of the slightest. 
We do not wish to imply that the Proiintcm does not express the views 
of large numbers of communists in other countries, who have occasionally 
gone to the ballot-box in millions, and who exercise in their respective, 
countries an influence, not only among the unemployed, hut also in trade 
union memberships and meetings, which have, except in a low instances, 
as yet not achieved control of the trade unions themselves. 1 1 is the claim 
of the Lied International to represent foreign .trade unions as such which 
is disputed, not its representation of the opinions of the communist 
members of the wn.gd-e.aming class. 

The Central Council of the .Prolintern is a body including four of the 
leading members of the. Communist Party of the USSR, with two persons 
belonging to each of the large industrial countries. The real work is done 
by an Executive Bureau of seven members, two of them belonging to the 
UHSIt. The proceedings of the Executive Bureau, though often lacking 
in accurate knowledge of the position of labour in other countries, have 
not been without vigour and dexterity. There is a polyglot secretariat, 
paid for out of the dues levied by the Prolintern on its alliliatod bodies, 
and thus largely by the trade unions of the USHR, This secretariat is 
departmentally organised by countries, and includes communists belonging 
to one or other of the principal nations dealt with. Its extensive corre- 
spondence with all sorts of communist organisations in the different 
countries has, in the past, frequently included detailed “ directives ” as 
to how these bodies ought to proceed. These instructions, the tone, of 
which excites some resentment, have been, in the past, occasionally 
accompanied by substantial remittances under various disguises, usually 
in aid of strikes. Since 1929, however, it is believed that these subsidies 
have, except in some cases when communist officials have required legal 

1 The character of the affiliations was described by the President of the Congress in 
1930. “ You know that the trade union movement which is united in the I’roftnlom is 
most varied hi so far as organisational structure is concerned, independent organisa- 
tions, illegal trade unions, seini-logal organisations, and further, trade union oppositions, 
or minorilips insido trado unions, all belong to the 1 Profinlom ’ ” (Extract translated from 
A. honjovsky’s report to tho Moscow Conforouoe of Active Workers in Trade OmtrtiH, 
September 9, 1930, on " The Results of tho Fifth Congress of tho I’rofiuloro ”). 
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defence in criminal prosecutions, dwindled to minute sums, designed 
more to maintain connection Ilian with any idea of fostering a world 
upheaval. 

Tlie slory of the proceedings of Profiuteru during the past dozen years 
is largely fa ken up with the continuous controversy with the “ Amsterdam 
Iniemational ”, which, in 1932, commanded the allegiance of many 
millions of trade union membership in nearly all countries except the 
URkill (also, for other reasons, except the United States of America), and 
with ils MiielliloN, the 27 international federations of the trade unions of 
separate industries. Pro lin tern has been tireless in its incessant attempt 
to arrange for wlia t if calls a “ united front ” against capitalism throughout 
the world, it cannot, however, bring itself to unite with an organisation 
formed on the basis of trade unionism as if exists in capitalist countries 
which, in the present interests of these members as wage-earners, avowedly 
forgoes any attempt to overturn by force the existing order in which those 
members actually Jind their living. On the other hand, the Amsterdam 
International refuses to make any kind of alliance, or undertake any 
common enterprise, with a body which glories in existing for purposes 
definitely criminal under the laws of flic states in which the trade unionists 
live,, and which is avowedly directed from Moscow, and is universally sup- 
posed to be under the control of the Polifbureau of the Communist Party 
of the USSR. Apart from usually fruitless manoeuvres for a “ united 
front ”, the Red International does all it can to encourage and support 
strikes and industrial disturbances in all capitalist countries, and, wherever 
possible, the acfcivo propaganda of communism itself. Its vision of a future 
world organisation of trade unions, wider a universal communist regime , , 
is not without merit. But in the meantime, with trade unionism facing 
capitalist employers and unfriendly governments, wo cannot help thinking 
that, as in the case of the Comintern, the avowed interference of Moscow 
in the internal affairs of other countries actually militates, by the nationalist 
resentment that it creates, against the progress of communism itself. 

Uoiv does Soviet 'Vault Unionism compare with British Tiade Unionism f 
Trade unionism in the USSR, it will have, been realised, is a large and 
powerful organisation, more extensive than trade unionism in any other 
country, more, busily engaged in a wider range of functions, and more 
closely connected with the, other organs of tho state. It is, we think, 
unique in the intense interest that it takes in increasing the productivity 
of the nation’s industry ; in its inclusion within its own membership of 
the directors and managers who have taken the place of the capitalist 
employers, and in its persistent desire to reduce costs. We shall describe 
in a subsequent chapter how cordially it has accepted the various arrange- 
ments — in substitution for tho capitalist’s incessant desire to increase his 
profits — for securing the utmost possible output at the lowest possible 
expense to the community. 1 But what, it may bo' asked, does the trade 

1 Son Ohaplor TX. in Part TT., “ In Plane of Profit ”, 
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union in the DHSK rota in from its moclol in British trade unionism % Put 
summarily, it may bo answered that the soviet trade union, like the British, 
is emphatically the organ of the wage-eai tiers as Mich ; it, is based ou 
optional individual membership and subscription ; it appoints and pays 
its own officials and manages its business by its own (deeded eonimitloes ; 
it conducts, through its highest committees and its national officials, (lie 
collective bargaining with the employing organisations by which tin 1 
general scheme and standard rates of wages are fixed ; piece-work rates 
are settled in each factory, job by job, abler discussion with the union’s 
local officials and not without their consent ; these officials may actually 
be specialist “ rate-fixers ”, for whom the union organises special training ; 
it lakes part, through its chosen representatives and appointed officials, 
in almost every organ of government ; finally, its essentia,! function is 
that of maintaining and improving the worker's conditions of life, - taking, 
however, the broadest view of these, and seeking their advancement only 
in common with those of the whole community of workers. 

Not so easy bo explain is the relation of the soviet trade union to the 
other organs of the So viol, State. “ Arc the trade unions ”, asked Tomsky 
in 1927, “ dependent on or independent of the state '( if this is to he 
understood in the formal interpretation which Western Muropeau trade 
unions usually give to the question, then, of course, we are independent, 
for the trade unions are managed by their own democratically elected 
organs, have their own funds, and are in no way subject fo the state. In 
the wider meaning of the word, in the sense of class polities, the unions 
arc dependent, as organs of a united class, for the state is oitr state. But 
this dependence is based on mutual dependence, for equally the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the Central Mvoeuti ve Committee of the 
Soviet Government, is dependent upon the trade unions, llow can they 
ho independent when we have 4 representatives in the Presidium of I lie 
Central Executive Committee of live Soviet Government and (H) repre- 
sentatives in the Central Executive Committee of the Soviets itself ; 
when we have a consultative vote in the Council of People’s Commissaries 
on every quosbion that arises therein; when the Council of People's 
Commissaries cannot decide a single question eouconuug'the life of the 
workers without our final decision in the matter ; when we have the right 
to remove from the agenda, of any high state organ any question whatever, 
by a mere telephone call saying, ‘ Just a moment. You want to discuss 
such and such a matter : but you have not asked us our opinion. We have 
something to say on the matter. Be good enough to postpone that item ’ 1 
And we know of no ease when this has been refused us. The trade unions 
have the right to call upon any of the People’s Commissaries to appear before 
them to make a report, and no one of them has the right to refuse us on the 
grounds that he is not formally responsible to the unions in question.” 1 
We suggest that the relation of soviet trade unionism to the other 

1 The Tia^e Unions, the Parly and the, State, by M. Tomsky, Mosoow, 15)27, pp. 
18-19. 
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organs of Mu* soviet .stale cannot be accurately estimated until the 
position and influence of the Communist Party is appreciated. To this 
we devote a subsequent chapter entitled “ The Vocation of Leadership ” 
(Chapter V. in Part !.). 


K ACTION II 

Tan Associations or OwmiR-I’noinmuiih 

It was chara.eteri.stie of Lenin's genius that he set superlative value 
on the principle of mull.iformily in .social organisation, not only for the 
sake of that universal participation in government which, as lie held, 
could alone make demoeiaey real, but also as a “ guarantee of vitality . . . 
a pledge that the common and single aim will be successfully achieved”. 
Only on this principle, it was urged, could men and women of diverse 
temperaments and talents, antecedents and circumstances, be all enrolled 
for the supreme task of building the socialist, state. Hence we find, in 
the USSR, alongside the trade union of the. wage and salary earners 
employed by state, municipal and consumers’ cooperative enterprises and 
institutions, an entirely different one might almost say a contradictory 
— typo of organisation, the self-governing workshop or colleetive farm. 
Ln this type the members are not recipients of salary or wage; indeed, 
not employed under any contract of service at all. They are, individually 
or jointly, owners or part owners not only of the instruments of production 
but also of the products of (heir labour. This method of organising man 
as a producer has been, in western IStirope, for over a century, con- 
tinuously advocated, and frequently practised under the name of coopera- 
tive production, as a desirable and practicable alternative to the organisa- 
tion of industry under the capitalist profitmnker. As such it has been the 
subject of heated controversy ; is it either a desirable or a practicable 
alternative to the wage system ? Incidentally, it may bo said that the 
present writers replied in the negative , 1 at any rate within the framework 
of tlic capitalist system. Hence wo have been all the more interested to 
discover that, within the framework of Soviet Communism, associations 
of owner-producers, of one or other kind, have, within the past decade, 
become actually the predominant typo in the agriculture of the, USSR ; 
whilst they have, apparently demonstrated their advantages in various 
branches of manufacturing hid ustry, and in such widespread methods of 
earning a living as hunting and fishing. 


(a) THE SELk’-aOVTSIlNINa WORKSHOP 

We start our analysis of the constitutional structure of associations 
of owner-producers in the USSR, not with the largest anil in every way 

1 Soo The Cooperative Movement in Oreal Britain, by Boatrioo Potter, 1801 ; Industrial 
Demoe.rat.y, by 8, and B. Wobb, 1898 ; The. Consumers’ Cooperative, Movement, by Ilia 
Biwno, 1922. 
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the most. impend mil, group, namely, that of tlio oolh'cbivo forrrm, but with 
that vv'liirlL at anils in most marked contrast with what we have described 
in our preceding section on trade unionism, namely, the associations of 
owner-prod uee rs in manufacturing industry, or what in England is called 
the Sclf-doverning Workshop. 1 

The typical “ manufacturer ” of Russia in the nineteenth century was 
neither the capitalist entrepreneur nor the wage-paid artisan, but I, lie 
individual handicraftsman, working alone or in a family group, on the 
wood or iron, wool or flax, bone or leather that he made up into com- 
modities for household use, to bo sold for his own subsistence. A 1 all 
times a group of these handicraftsmen would unite, in a labour “ artel ” 
(the word dates from the twelfth century). ,£ This ”, we are I, old, “ was a 
temporary association of individuals for a definite industrial under! a, king, 
usually of a temporary character, conducted on a basis of joint manage- 
ment and responsibility.” It was unrecognised by the law, and enjoyed 
no official or legal protection ; but was habitually not interfered with by 
the government. Many artels were formed for work at building construc- 
tion or manufacturing in the cities. Others existed in the villages for the 
production of commodities Coy sale. Many were Conned “ annually for 
each year’s campaign, and dissolved after the accounts for the goods 
delivered and sold in the season had boon settled A small proportion 
of them latterly took a, more durable form aa cooperative societies for 
production. On the other hand, a much larger proportion had, by 1014, 
lost their economic independence, and had fallen into the bands of capitalist 
middlemen, who either gave out their own materials to be made up at a 
“ sweated ” rate, or sold them on credit to tiro associated handicraftsmen, 
taking back the product in furniture, toys, leather goods, textile stuffs 
or articles of clothing at ruinously low prices. 3 In .11)14 the aggregate 

1 for information as to tlio past ami present of the ktialar liamlioraftanion, tlioir 
actols tint! their cooperative societies, tlio most ancessiblo sources are The, Cwrpamlive 
Movement in Russia during the War, by 1C. M. Kaydon ami A. N. Antsiforov (ICconomic 
Social History of the War, Yale University, How llavou, 102(1, 43(1 pp.) ; Le/t T 'oieu du 
de.vdojipeme.nl da hi cooperation da production an URRR, par W. Tikhomirov, l!)!! I, sorrel, uvy 
of central council of cooperative societies ; see also by tlio same. Die (hmosscnschaflen ivt 
socialistischen Avfbuu (Berlin), 1027, p. 30; The Social Worker, by J. Freeman, 193.1, 
pp. 238-5140, gives a useful summary. How it appeared to the Russian orthodox economist 
(and to the Teirist Government) will be neon in the report of the Commission imporinlo 
do Rossis a I’jj.vpoHition ITnivorsoUe do Paris, 1900, entitled La Russia d la Jin (lit J!) 1 
article, ouvrage public sous la direction do M.’. W. do Kovalevsky (Paris, 1900, pp. 023-ISS8). 
There is a useful collection (in Russian) of all the decrees on handicraft cooperation and 
kustar industries by L A. Solitzky and 1. It. Ivoisky, edited by Professor 1), M. Clenlcin, 
Moscow, 1928. With this must be read the important, decree and resolution of duly 33, 
1932, by tlio Central Executive Committee and Rovnarkom of the URSR, rearranging I, ho 
whole organisation. 

Other works in Russian are Zakonodaldsvro o promcnoprratzii (The fjogislfttion on Tn- 
Cojjb), by D. M, Clenlcin, Moscow, 1933 ; Ten Years of Incops in the USSR, by V. Onoussov 
and I. P. Chomishev, Moscow, 1932 ; Pavlova (a collection of stories and essays on Tnoops 
ip Pavlovo), by V. Korolenko and K. Raahitnov. 

* The Cooperative. Movement in Russia during the War, by B. M. Kayden and A. M. 
Antsifejrov, 1929, pp. 4, S67. 

8 Lett Voies clu developpemenl da la cooperation da production an URSR, par W. Ti- 
khomirov, 1931. 
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number of these owner- prod worn in indiiKtriul pursuits w.m given as live 
and a quiirl.er millions, eoiiHl.il uting a ceumi.s population of some fifteen 
or twenty millions, represent inf* as much as one-eighth of Tsarist Russia 
at that date. Their gross output was estimated at 2400 million roubles, 
equal to one-half of that of the factory induMry of the time. During the 
seven years of war and civil war, 1014 1920, although some of the unions 
of artels ” achieved important results in the service of the noun try and 
the. army ’V tivo-thirds of 1 his population of handicraftsmen, faded away, 
the, bulk of the survivors being found, in 1921, in the more remole villages 
which suffered least from the ravages of the contending •armies. 

Under the Movie t Government these independent owner-producers 
have been, from 1919 onwards, and especially since 1982, revived and 
encouraged, as an approved alternative, form of production (particularly 
for household supplies) to that of employment at wages in the, industries 
conducted by government or trust, municipality or consumers’ cooperative 
society. Lenin’s original policy was “ to maintain and develop energetic- 
ally cooperative production ”, not only ns a way of alleviating the condi- 
tion of the, peasants, but also as the means by which the small industry 
could, as he then believed, “ develop into mass production, on the basis 
of free associations of workers Consequently the handicraftsmen were, 
from the outset, enabled freely to form productive cooperative societies, 
which have been, at times, granted state credit for the purchase of 
materials at the lowest possible prices. Sometimes small factories or work- 
shops, abandoned by their owners, were handed over to such societies. 
Tn other cases they have been helped to buy machinery and workshop 
equipment. Occasionally the experts of a trust, or of a particular 
modernised plant, have assisted one of the larger artels to change its whole 
system of production in such a way as greatly to increase its output. 3 

The various government departments, central or municipal, together 
with the manufacturing trusts and the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
have, during the past decade, willingly supplied their own needs by 
contracting to take from the manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers (incops), at agreed fixed prices, a large proportion of their out- 
put, thus ensuring for long periods a profitable market for their wares. 
Nor have the isolated independent, handicraftsmen been left entirely 
unaided. The incops have beeti asked to do everything possible to bring 

1 The Cooperative Movement in Russia during the. War, by li. M. Kay den and A. N. 
Antsiforov, 1029, p, 366, 

2 Lea Voice du devefoppement dr. la cooperation de. production cn URRR, par W, Ti- 
khomirov ; quoting from vol. xx. p. 460 of the Russian text of Lenin’s Works, 

3 " Thus, upon the paper's (Trad) initiative, a factory let us say manufacturing shoes, 
undertakes to assist a shoemalcing artel in improving and increasing its output. An 
artol is a cooperative enterprise, which unites sometimes us many as five or six hundred 
artisans who formerly worked in Lhoir own little shops, Although in numbers those artels 
often present sizable factories, the method of work too often remains aa of old, each man 
doing a complete job without attempting to soetionalize the work, Under the guidance 
of experts from a factory employing modern production methods, it boa boon possible to 
bo arrange the work of the artels as to increase the output many times ” (Mosc&u) Daily 
News, Juno 26, 1932). 
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them into the network of oi’gaiii.Siid,ioiiH, and meanwhile to :i„s.siaf them by 
contracting to (.alee (lioir individual products so as to assist their uiiirkot;- 
ing. J Especially since the establishment of the hi vo- Year 1’lan in 1928 
have those mamifacluring associations of owner-producers multiplied and 
developed. The result has been, not only the progressive revival of the 
great hulk of the knslnr industry,® but also the enlargement of its scope, 
and its assumption of definite constitutional forms according to the pattern 
common throughout the soviet system. IJy a remarkable decree of July 
23, J 932, by the Central Executive (Jornmitteo and the Movnnrkom of tlm 
USSR, the whole system was further developed and drastically re- 
organised. 3 

At the beginning of 1932, in addition to an uncounted host of isolated 
individual handicraftsmen who still exist, in the cities as well as in the 
villages, to the aggregate number of a. million or more, the number of 
definitely organised cooperative societies of this kind, was estimated at 
about 20,000, with 30,000 workshops or other establishments, having a 
total membership of 2,350,000 men and women, representing a census 
population of seven or eight millions, with an aggregate gross production 
of commodities valued at about four and a half thousand million roubles. 
Another calculation of later date, and including a wider range of societies, 
puts the amount, in 1932, of “ output of the producing cooperative associa- 
tions, including invalids and timber-working cooperatives ” (to which we 
refer elsewhere), at “ 6230 million roubles, calculated at planned prices 
of 1932 ”. 4 Whereas before the war the great majority of the handicrafts- 
men worked at home, now fewer than a. third do so, and of (he members 
of the cooperative societies fewer than one- eighth. These societies, in 
half a dozen instances, now run small coal-pits, producing, in the aggregn te, 
more than two million tons per annum, and, in one case, at Reehesk in 

1 When unemployment was rife, iho labour oxolunigos oocmiionaUy pi-omud a eooptsra- 
tivo social, y, whose liltlo factory was manufacturing miuoosatully, to admit as additional 
membora individual handicraftsmen who had failed to maintidti thonmolvoH by inde- 
pendent production; or to accept unemployed you! lei as additional approutieea and 
eventual Humtbeis ; saniutinios soioclmfi otm half from sous of ox.ia(,itig luomboca and tho 
other half from the labour exchange. 

a So greatly has the nationalised and municipalised industry inoroasod that all the 
handicraft industry accounts only for ono-fifth of the manvi lacturi up produrstion of the 
Utahn, in 1933, ins toad of the ono-third of that ot Tsarist Russia with which it. was credited 
in 19.13. 

a Those associations of ownor-producors in industry (ineops) have boon olassifiod as 
under by iho latest, Russian authority on the subject (The Legislation of Inains, by I). M. 
Genkin, Moscow, 1933) ; 

(1) Associations for Supply and Sale, in whioh every mnmbor works at homo, but soIIh 
the whole or part of his output through i.ho society, from which ho obtains his raw material 
arid adjuncts, Members, who must themselves work, enjoy a 'reduction of income tax on 
the part of thoir output sold through tiro society , 

,i 1 2 ). Associations for J oiut Production, in which tho mombors all work at Homo, bid, 
materials and product alike belong to tho society, and not to individual mombors, 

(3) Artels, which maintain a common workshop in which members am assoedn tod in a 
particular orait or branch, of industry (tho law forbidding an 'artel composed of workers 
m different crafts). 

4 Bummwry of Results of the, First Five- Year Firm- (Gosplan, 1933, p. (IJ ), 
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the. (drain, ovon a blast furnace. 1 There arc, in. Kazakesban, lead mines 
under incops ; cist' whore various small machine-making factories ; many 
quarries, brickfields and lime-kilns, and even small chemical plants pro- 
ducing soap, acetic acid, iodine, nicotine and various radio supplies. 2 
But the ineopa mainly devote themselves, to the extent of more than half 
their work, to the preparation of various kinds of food products and to the 
production and repair of all sorts of commodities for household use, such 
as furniture and kitchen equipment, boots and shoes, barrels and baskets, 
every description of textile stuffs and made-up clothing, mats and rugs 
of all kinds, toys, leather goods, artistic wood and iron work, pottery, 
and even hand painting on wood, by those who formerly produced 
religious icons, For sale to the public in the cities, these cooperative 
societies have over a thousand shops, and more than that number of 
stands. Their members, indeed, have come to form an important clement 
in the urban population. Whereas, iu 1!)2(>, the handicraftsmen in the 
cities numbered only half a million, or 2-1 per cent of the population, in 
1931 the urban registration disclosed their numbers as about two millions, 
or (1-2 per cent of the population. 3 

The Member?’ Meeting 

The base of the constitutional hierarchy, in which these organised 
groups of industrial owner-producers are represented, is everywhere the 
meetings of members of their several iucops or industrial cooperative 
societies, which may each include anything from a few dozen to a thousand 
or more workers ; the average being a little over a hundred, In the smaller 
iucops these meetings, which every member over 18 years of ago is expected 
to attend, take place, frequently, according to the rules of the particular 
society, usually every few weeks. The course of the incop’s business is 
reviewed by the president, manager or other official, and any subject of 
interest to the members can be discussed. Once a year the president — 
often also a manager — and, to constitute the presidium, half a dozen other 
members arc elected, together with the prescribed number of delegates 
to other bodies. The iucops in a given locality, and manufacturing the 
same kind of commodities, may also join together in a specialised “ union ” 
for common convenience, as for the joint supply of tools, raw materials 
or auxiliary components, or joint representation in dealings with stale 

1 Tho Roe) ionic plant, in tho Urals, produces 15,000 tuns of pig-iron a year, practically 
all of wluoh supplies ilio needs of other iuoopn. In other oases there are rolling mills, 
which refashion seiivp iron and stool obtained fiom tho plants nndor the direction of the 
Commissariat of Heavy Industries. Tho coal-mines of tho iucops in tho Donbas and else, 
whore in tho Ukraine and in East Siberia supply indifferently other iucops, or tho local 
industries, or UK8R eutorprisns. 

a Muni), of tho work oi timber-cutting, as woll na that of fashioning tho limber into 
planks, doors, plywood, etc., is done by groups of workmen associated in artols. Those, 
however, are not included in the. iucops organisation, but have a union of tlioiv own 
( VsekopromlesHoyns), which works in conjunction with tho newly formed Commissariat 
of Timber (Narkomios), These timber artels aro grouped, not by tho Union republics but 
by oblasts or krais ; and, in some special oases, by autonomous republics. 

J bhimnuny of Uemtlis of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. ISO). 

H 
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departments. Bui. the principal delegation i,s to tlic regional council, to 
which all inoops within the region (usually an oblast or krai), irrespective 
of the particular commodity that they manufacture, are now required to 
belong. The members’ meeting elects also in each ease a, committee of 
revision, whose main duty is to audit the accounts. According to law 
this committee ought to include in its membership some members of 
other incops. It is this committee of revision Lligt decides the occasional 
disputes that arise in tlic society, subject to appeal to the regional council. 
Lf the membership of the inooj) does not exceed ;J00, it is the. ordinary 
meeting of members which makes this cleclion of delegates. If, however, 
as is increasingly coming to ho tins case in the, large cities, tlic incop has 
many hundreds of members, the aggregate meeting is held only annually, 
to elect a smaller executive council of a. few dozen members ; and it is 
this executive council which chooses alike the incop’s own officers and its 
delegates to the regional council. 

Under the revised arrangomonls of L91S2, the regional councils (soviets), 
whilst aiding the inoops by instruction, planning, advice, and settlement 
of disputes, do not themselves have any operative functions. They do 
not, that is to say, themselves engage in production or distribution, 1 nor 
arc the inoops in any way hampered in their several industries. Mach 
incop is freely to obtain for itself the materials that it requires, with the 
exceptions of wool, cotton, flax, hemp, silk cocoons and hides other than 
pig-hides. These may be obtained how the incop pleases, but only within 
the geographical districts prescribed by the Supplies floinniittee of the 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO). Each incop is also to he free to 
acquire from any of the state enterprises such industrial remnants, waste, 
and refuse (including metal scrap, textile waste, rags, rejects and waste 
Limber) as it may need, and all state enterprises arc directed to enter into 
contracts for these supplies at prices to ho agreed upon. The incops 
are to bo free to obtain from the state bank the credit that they require, 
and to soil their products as and wherever they choose, including the open 
markets in the towns and their own retail shops. Except when working 
on materials provided from state funds, the incops are no longer required 
to dispose of any part of the output to any state department, hut all 
state departments are directed to place with the inoops such orders as 
they can, Orders for its own manufactured products may now he sought 
and obtained by each incop direct from the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment, or from state or municipal departments, or from any of the govern- 
ment trusts, as well as from individual purchasers. Prices are left to be 
settled by agreement or contract in each case. The one transaction that 
is strictly prohibited is “speculation”, meaning buying commodities 
with the intention of selling them again at a profit — in other words, the 
inoops am not to engage in mere dealing. It should be noted that, although 

1 There seems to ba one exception. The Vsokopromsoviot has under it a “ metal- 
promsoyus ", or group of inoops working in metal, which itself performs “ operative 
functions ” in conjunction with these incops. 

I 
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tlio incops arc founded on the principle of a partnership of the workers 
themselves, they are allowed, by way of exception, to employ non- 
members at wages, as specialists (such as engineers) or as subsidiary or 
seasonal workers, to the extent of not more than one-iifth of the member 
ship, or than 30 per cent of the combined total of members and candidates 
for membership. The non-members thus employed at wages, who are 
generally members of their respective trade unions, must all receive the 
rates current in their several industries ; aw agreed to by the trade unions. 
Nothing in the. nature of undercutting is allowed. 


The Reqiowd Council of Incops 

The decree of July 23, 1932, whilst abolishing various intermediate 
and All-Union federal bodies of industrial cooperative societies, 1 estab- 
lished an obligatory association of the ine-ops within a given region ; not 
for the purpose of control or of interference with their business enterprises 
-in which they were, to enjoy an enlarged independence — but solely for 
their assistance, in fulfilling the tasks which they had undertaken. The, 
region for this purpose was to bo either each of the six smaller constituent 
republics, or else, in the ItSFiSIl and in other districts of highly developed 
industry, the oblast or krai, or an area specially defined. Each such 
region has now a council of delegates from ils constituent incops, which 
are represented approximately in proportion to their several memberships, 
as fixed by the council itself from time to time. This council no longer 
decides on the levy to bo made upon the funds of each incop for regional 
and All-Union administration and other purposes. All such levies are to 
be kept down Lo a minimum, and to bo made by a special meeting for the 
purpose, at which specially delegated representatives of tire several incops 
within the region will confer with representatives of the regional council. 
That council will he responsible for supervising the audit of the societies’ 
accounts by their own committees of revision, and, where necessary, for 
supplying competent auditors to assist any soc.ioty. The regional council 
is also responsible for supervision of the general direction of the, incops’ 
several activities but solely for the, purpose of securing the due fulfilment 
of the, obligations undertaken by each of them. The greatest possible 
independence in management is to bo left to each incop, on the, under- 
standing that they are, for the, most part, primarily to supply the house- 
hold commodities needed by the rural community, to the extent at least 
of 70 per emit of their production. The incops declare that their aim is 

1 Thus tho tlooroo peremptorily “ liquidates ” the All-Union Federation of Food 
Industry Cooperatives, tho All-Union Federation of Heavy Industry Cooperatives, and 
tljo All- Union Federal, ion of Industrial Cooperatives; and lays down that “ under no 
circumstances is it permitted to create in Clio regional councils of incops eiimborsomo 
apparatus, once tho organisation luis boon permitted in tho structure of tho All-Union 
Federation of Incops of specialised groups for tlio fundamental forms of tho incops 
Republic Associations of the heavy metal industry are to continuo ; and also the All- 
Union Cooperatives of the Timber Industry, but “ without creating associations of these 
cooperatives in the various ropublies ”, 
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to make tills percentage al least 75 percent, but it is admitted that this 
amount has not yet, been reached. 

The AU-Uiuon Count if of f inf initial (Uiopriahflpi 

In place of the Central Federation (Vsekoproinsoyns) established in 
1922, as a directing and coordinating centre, there is now established an 
All Union Council of Incops (Ysckopromsovict), to whieli all the regional 
councils send representatives, and which also acts as republic council for 
the 11SFM1L If is expressly laid down in the decree that this “ Council 
of the lncops of the USSP and ItMFMlt shall not perform operative func- 
tions of any kind”. It is to he supervisory, not executive. What is to 
this council expressly “reserved ” is “ the organising work, accountancy, 
directorial, and prospective planning and representation of the incops in 
government organisations (concerning credits, funds of supply, protection 
of state laws, grants to the incops) ”. 1 

in 1932 was held the first, All-Union Congress of the reorganised pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives 8 (incops), at which some, 200 delegates attended. 
Such a Congress will presumably he held every few years, but had, in 
1934, not, yet been repeated. The Congress elected an executive council 
to moot as a plenum once in every few months, with a president, and other 
members of a presidium, by whom the work of supervising the whole 
20,000 incops is done. During 1933 and 1 934 the executive council invited 
to Moscow for consultation the heads of most of tlio incops from time to 
time. 

There has never been a People's Commissar for cooperative production, 
any thorc than for the consumers’ cooperative movement, Much super- 
vision and attention as has been given to the subject by the government 
at the Kremlin has come within the province of the Council of l labour 
and Defence (MTO). It, is interesting that, the president for the time, being 
of the All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopronisovict) is admitted, when 
he chooses to attend, to the meetings of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), the Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence (8TO) ; 
in each case with oidy a consultative voice. Perhaps the most important 
relation into which the All-Union Council enters is its participation with 
the officials of Gosplan in the annual settlement and the almost continuous 
adjustment of the General Plan, so far as concerns the societies forming 
its membership. The preliminary plan is drawn up by Gosplan itself, 
but it is based on the separate reports which the Executive Committee 
obtains from, every one of the 20,000 incops, stating what they have pvo- 


1 The meinboralu]) of the central federation for previous years is given an : 
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duccd during the preceding year, and what they think they can produce, 
for the ensuing year. The provisional decision by Gosplnn of what kind 
and what amount of production should be undertaken by the inoops, 
arrived at in consultation with the Executive Committee, after considera- 
tion of the needs of the USSR as a whole, is then submitted to the several 
regional councils, who pass on each part of it, with criticisms and sugges- 
tions, to the several incops, whose officials and committees have promptly 
to give it their serious consideration, and return it with any objections or 
counter-proposals, if any incop finds a difficulty in undertaking tins 
manufacture of any of the commodities that the Plan rcijuircs from it, 
the regional council may arrange for the technical instruction of some of its 
younger members at a special district school maintained for the purpose. 

The educational provision made by the incops for their own members 
and their families, apart from and in addition to that made by the soviets 
under the People’s Commissars of Education in the several constituent 
or autonomous republics, is extensive and steadily increasing. In 19114 
no loss than 98 million roubles was appropriated for this purpose by the 
Executive Committee. All the larger units maintain their own trade 
schools and ('veiling technical classes. In some of the principal cities 
there are university colleges, exclusively for members of incops or their 
sons and daughters — that at Leningrad had, in 1984, 2400 students all 
over eighteen, pursuing live-year courses. In addition, more than sixty 
teehnioums are maintained. Three-quarters of the students are provided 
with stipends, sometimes more liberal than those of the students of tins 
state institutions. There arc special club-houses for incop members. 
Their new “ Palace of Culture ” at Leningrad cost ton million roubles, 
and claims tor be the best in the city. The incops have also their own 
holiday homes and snnitoria. 

Members of the incops are not covered by the general scheme of social 
insurance. The All-Union Council lias accordingly provided its own fund, 
by a levy on all the incops, in which the whole membership is included, 
including the wage-earners whom they employ. This fund had in 1933 an 
accumulated capital of over a hundred million roubles, being eight times 
as much as in ] 929. The fund provides medical attendance and medicines, 
and secures admission to hospitals and convalescent homes, for all the 
members and their wives and children throughout the USSR. All con- 
finements are treated in hospital, with sixteen weeks full wages, as in the 
state scheme. This is wholly independent of the People’s Commissars of 
Health, except that the assistance of the state medical service is obtained, 
on a contract involving the. payment of forty million roubles annually, in 
districts in which the number of incop members is insufficient to warrant 
an independent medical service. 

We see, in this reorganisation of the old kustar artels, an extraordinarily 
rapid development of what has again become, alongside the state and 
municipal factories, an important element in the industry of the USSR. 
It is one more example of the tendency to multiformity affording oppor- 
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tunity for even -wider participation in the organised life of Liu* community. 
The report of (he Stale Pluming Commission (Gosphui) in. 193,‘i mayrightly 
claim tluil. “ cooperative industry ... in which I, lie form of handicraft 
associations predominates . . . plays a great part m the industrial life 
of the country. It is in conneelion with stills' industry, and supplements 
it in n number of "ways (supplies supplementary raw material, produces 
auxiliary materials, works up state raw materials, and seim-linislied 
goods, produces articles for the general market, etc.). At tin* same time 
the industrial cooperative industry comes forward as the special means 
for tiro socialist remoulding of the small home worker, ami, on tin* basis 
of the cooperative organisation of production, draws him into the common 
socialist channel of industrial development.” 1 

] t is interesting to witness, in the Soviet 1 1 niou, the successful adoption 
of a form of industrial organisation which has been extensively tried, 
during a whole century, in various capitalist countries, hut seldom with 
any considerable or lasting success. Neither in Great Britain norm France, 
neither in Germany nor in the. United States, nor yet in any other country 
of advanced industrialism, have manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers, themselves jointly owning the actual product of their daily 
labour — that is to say, self-governing workshops been able, to make any 
considerable headway against systems of industrial production in which 
the working producers do not own the product of their labour, but arc 
remunerated only by wages or salaries. Why is it ditto rent in the URBK I- 
We suggest that the answer is to be. found partly in the different environ- 
ment provided in a country from which the profit-making capitalist has 
been entirely eliminated ; and partly in the deliberate limitation and 
regulation of the sphere allotted to the cooperative associations. It is 
noticeable that the incops of the XJSKll seldom or never compete in the 
market with the state trusts or municipal enterprises. On the contrary, 
these latter are on the most friendly terms with tiro artels and iticops, which 
are accorded a function of their own, duly recognised and specified in the 
General Plan, and arc constantly being helped to fulfil it. In other 
countries the associated workers find themselves ruthlessly competed, with 
and undercut even to the point of extinction, by the mass-production of 
gigantic establishments eager to obtain a monopoly of the markets. But 
experience shows that associations of producers in capitalist countries also 
succumb ix\ another way. Hero and there, very exceptionally, usually by 
creating a speciality of their own, or attaching to themselves a special 
clientele, they have successfully withstood the warfare of their capitalist 
rivals, even to the point of sometimes making considerable incomes for 
the cooperating members. These have then, almost invariably, sooner 
or later, limited their numbers, and shrunk into small partnerships, 
including shareholders who are not working members, and employing 
non-members at wages. Tempted by what are, in effect, high proto, 
they eventually become indistinguishable from the capitalist profit-makers 
1 Summary of Tiesvlta of the First Five- Year Plan (Gosplwi, 1033, p, fll). 
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themselves. In the Soviet Union this process of degeneration is watched 
and effectively prevented. When an incop shows signs of closing its body 
of members to recruits from outside, it finds itself unostonta Liously required 
to fill up vacancies so as at least to keep up its number. When it becomes 
too prosperous, so that its members could share among themselves incomes 
markedly in excess of those secured by the trade unions for their own 
iinembers in state industry, it is sharply reminded that this is against the 
law under which incops are formed. The excess profits may be carried 
to a reserve fund, or added to the insurance fund, but they may not be 
shared among the members. In most cases a new arrangement of prices 
takes place, cither in the rates at which the incop buys its materials and 
components, or in the prices if obtains from the purchasers of its wares. 
When a manufacturing association of producers obtains most of its 
materials from the Government, and sells much of its product either to 
some branch of the Government, or to one or other department of Ceiitro- 
soyus, it is not difficult to prevent the annual shares of the members in 
their own products from rising substantially above the earnings of similar 
workers in the state factories or the consumers’ cooperatives. Moreover, 
the members are required always to work at piece-work rates, as the basis 
of the advances that they receive in lieu of wages : and there is no pro- 
vision allowing payment of interest or profit to non-workers. Thus 
protected and safeguarded, the manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers iu the US8R do no harm to the collectivist organisations, in 
the interstices of which they live. On the contrary, by the positive 
addition that they make l.o the aggregate of commodities and services 
brought to market, they benefit the community as a whole. And they 
can add the further boon of an ever-widening variety in the supply of 
the commodities and services that they contribute. It is a net gain to 
associate for handicraft production during the winter, the members of 
ono or more collective farms ; or the dock labourers of an ice-bound port. 
Nor are the incops confined to production by manual labour. There arc 
incops of artistic workers of more than one kind, including painters and 
sculptors. Associations of writers are formed to do their book production 
and publishing. There seems no reason why this form of organisation 
should not afford a socially useful means of livelihood to members of the 
“ deprived ” categories, who are admitted as members if they are prepared 
to work loyally with their hands ; arid who might, at their option, unite 
among themselves to form new incops to render some special service 
calling for individual taste or skill, or not yet performed by any state or 
municipal enterprise. 1 

(6) TOE cocr.rco'rtvis ir.uiM 

It is with a sudden acceleration of “ Bolshevik tempo ” that wo pass, 
in the survey of the organisation of man as a producer, from, the associa- 

1 There is reason to believe that somowhoro in Llle neighbourhood of 4O0Q or (>000 
persons belonging to the “ deprived ” categories itro to be found among the membership 
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lions of ovviuii'-producei'a in industry to nnsor-ia turns of ownor-protluoorH 
in agriculture. ' Jn industry, as (.lie reader will have realised, Ujo, new 

(if flip ini-ops, though tlipy have not as yol iormod soi-intics of their own. Tim “social 
nl nii-luro ” of (lie rucmhcislup of incops making relums on April I, I 011 1 (lliesn covering 
710,000 membois, or .to per con t oi Iho aggregate), was as uiidni : 



I'll V 1 lioops, 

|U‘l l*(.|,| 

Viltiw- 
Iltl ops, 
por ( 1 lit 

Former workmen or landluN** peanut iIh 

20-2 

6-20 

Momhcra of kolkhotu ..... 

8-0 

23-8 

Poor peasant b ...... 

Middle peasants and kulaks not employing lurod 

12-7 

23-95 

labour ....... 

45-3 

-ll 4 

Thornier ton ployooa ..... 

0-4 

0-0 

Former kill aka employing hired labour 

)1 

0-2 

Kulaks, inwlora, employers and “ deprived ” persons 

0-7 

0-2 


100-0 

100-00 


(Moo Ten Yeats oj Ineops in the USSR (in Russian), by V. Gnoussov and 1. 1*. ('horuiNohor, 
Moscow, 1032, p. 24.) 

1 Tliu information available on agriculture in Uio USSR, oven apart from that only 
in Russian, is ns great m bulk as it is uneven in neoimvey or rolovnneo. Tlio history and 
tlio geographical conditions of Russian agriculture are elaborately described in the orudile 
monograph by Vladimir P. Timoshenko, Agricullvictl Russia and the, Wheat Problem 
(belaud Stanford Orb varsity, California, i!)32, p. 571); ulao in Rural Russia under the 
Old Regime, by C, O. Robinson, 1!)32 ; The Russian Peasantry, by Stopmak, 1895, should 
also bo read in this oonnoclion. Tlio problem and its difficulties aro well stated in llio 
chapter “ Russian Agriculture ”, by U. (,f. TugwolJ, in Soviet Russia in the , Second Dorado, 
edited by Stuart, Chase, 11, Dunn, and It. Cl. Tugwoli (New York, 11128). Russia, Martel 
or Menace,, by Thomas 1). Campbell, 11)32, givos a valuable repot t by an American expert 
on large-scale wheal- farming. Upon tho peasant pnyoliology, tile four books by Maurice 
Hindus, Broken Faith, Humanity Uprooted, Red liirad and The Cheat OJfrnsii’r, aro in- 
valuable. iSoo also The Russian Land, by A. It. Williams (Now York, 1 1128) ; Collective 
Farm “ 'Trial ”, a moving recital by a peasant woman, Kudoxia tV/iukliina, of llow she 
started a eollootivo farm (London, 64 pp.) ; Red Pillages, by .1, A. Yakovlev (London, 
1030, 128 pp.) ; and Collective farming in 1032 (Moscow, 1032), by the Haiue. Kudin’s own 
account of the policy from 1929 to 1931, logothor with tlio “ model statutes ”, is given in 
Building Collective Farms, by J. Stalin (New York, 1931, 184 pip.). A valuable descriplion 
of the internal organisation of tho eollootivo farms is given (in Russian) in Distribution of 
Income, m the t Kolkhosi, by N. Talaev (Rarlhtdat, Moscow, 1932). A well-informed and 
generally adverse criticism will be found in tho chapter on “ Agriculture ” by Ih-ofossor 
Dr. Otto Auhagen, in Soviet JSconomics, edited by Dr. Gerhard Dobberl (1933). h’or 
recent hasty glimpses ovor a wide area, see the chapter on agriculture by John Morgan 
in Twelve, Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by M. J. Cole (1933) ; Front Peasant to Collective, 
Farmer, by N. Buchwakl and R. Bishop (1933) j tho live articles contributed to tho 
Manchester Guardian, October 17-21, 1933, by ils then correspondent W. II. Chamberlin ; 
and Raise t lurch hundert Knlleclimnirtschaftcn, by L. P. Borosa (Moscow, 1932, 190 pp.). Tho 
publications in German are voluminous, and apparently of grealor expertise and authority, 
if also more critical, than those in English. Those of Dr. Otto fiddlier, the agricultural 
expert attached to the German embassy in Moscow, are published in llerichhi vber Land- 
wirtschafl, the latest being (Sondeshoft 79) Die Krise der sozialislischan Landwilischaft in 
d&r Svwje.funwn (1933, 82 pp,). Sec also his jireviouH articles, “ Die Rolled, ivisirung dor 
rusaisehon Landwirtsohaft ” and “ Die landwirlsolialtliohe Problems dor Sowjotunion, 
1931-1982 ”, These lengthy and valuable reports, although very critical, do not, in our 
opinion, support fcko adverse conclusions of tho pamphlet entitled Collectivised Agriculture 
in (Re Soviet Union,, published by tlio School of Slavonic Studies (London, 1934, 32 pp,). 
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and predominant. type is the trade union, in eluding ali kinds and grades 
of workers by band or by brain. In agriculture, though state farms, with 
the appropriate trade unions, are increasing in number and variety, it is 
the millions of individual owner-producers associated in collective farms 
that' occupy the centre of tho picture. Moreover, whilst the development 
of the knstar artels into industrial cooperative societies (iueops) has been 
pursued without serious controversy, and without a trace of civil disorder, 
the advent of the collective farm (kolkhos), as the pattern organisation 
for the vast hordes of peasant cultivators on one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface, has been accompanied, not merely by heated controversy, both 
public and private, but also, among the peasants themselves, by wide- 
spread sullen resentment, and not a little recalcitrance, which cannot he 
assumed to have yet (1934) been completely overcome. Indeed, it might J 
almost bo said that the partially enforced collectivisation and mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture during 1929-1934 represents the final stage, not yet 
completed, of the rural uprisings of 1917, that effectually liquidated the 
private landlord. 3 The question inevitably arises, why did the Soviet 
(jovennuent of J 928, in face of prolonged and heated discussion within 
the Communist Party itself, attempt so drastic, and, as it seemed, so 
hazardous an experiment. The answer is that tho situation was such as, 
within llieir framework of reference, to leave no other course open to them. 


7 Vi « Unproductive Peasant 

, Candid observers of the Russian mujilc during the past half-century, 
whilst differing in their estimates of his “ soulful ” qualities, agree in tho 
testimony that as an agriculturist he lias hitherto been, in the mass, either 
per head or per hectare, the least productive of all the peasantries of 
Europe. Whether as the result of nature or of nurture ; of climate or 
of race ; of centuries of oppression and illiteracy ; or of generations of 
virtual slavery and peonage ; or of a religion that 'imposed no code of 
conduct and amounted to little more than propitiatory rites, the typical 
mujik — when not under coercion by landlord, tax-collector, usurer or 
employer — failed to grow enough food, taking bad years with good, even 
to maintain his own family in full health and strength. 2 And the “ bad 

More impartial, and therefore specially cogent, is tho able historical summary contained 
in two issues of the J’nlilirtil Science Qumterly (Now York, January and Juno 1 93‘t), entitled 
“ Collectivisation of Agriculture iu tlie .Soviet Union ”, by W. Ladojinaky. Other recent 
•works are Die (k'lreitleioirlitr/mfl in den Trootengebieten Iiu, islands, by B. Hrulzlius, W. von 
Polctika and A. Von Ugrimolf ; and Das Agrarejrpeiiimnt Sowjetr'usaknids, by Dr. H. 
Zovnor. Dia liilanz des crsUn Filnfjdhr planes dee Sowjekmrlsahajt, by Dr. Otto Auhagort 
(Breslau, 1933, 75 pp.) gives great place to agriculture. 

1 Three substantial books recently published should bo added, especially as each 
author takoM'a different view of what one of fclroni has termed the “ lirsfc revolution in 
agriculture anywhere since tho bourgeois industrial involution made I ho serf a peasant 
and a farmer ”, Those are Russia's Iron Aye, by W. IT, Chamberlin, 1935 ; Soviet Journey, 
by Louis 'Fischer, 1935 ; and Economic Planning in Soviet Russia,, by Boris Brutzlcua. 

a Lot us, in fairness, briefly recapitulate some of his difficulties. His holding was, on 
tho average, minute in area ; and in tho repeated redistributions, actually becoming 
smaller year after year. It was usually made up of numerous small strips, often miles 

ii 2 
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years” recurred wil.li fatal frequency. During the first half of flic nine- 
teen tli eentury, from 1800 to 1854, there lire reported to have been no 
fewer than 35 years in which there wart a moio or less serious failure of the 
crops. In the 20 years from L891 lo 1 910, theie were only 4 pood harvests, 
with 13 poor harvests, raid 3 famine years. Online the first decade of 
Ho vief rule, 1918 1927, there were only 3 years of pood harvests, 5 years 
of poor havvesl s and 2 famine years. This habitual unproduetivity of tho 
Russian peasant was masked, to the uncritical obsei vei, by Hie fact that, 
so long us the landlord was in a position to exact Ins rent, the tax collector 
his taxes and I lie village usurer and employer tin* profits that they could 
squeeze out of their impecunious neighbours, some grain was always sent 
to market, even if the village, starved. Moreover, a considerable propor- 
tion of the aggregate area, was, down to 1917, cultivated in (he large 
farms of the improving landowners, and in the smaller hut often sub- 
stantial holdings of tho kulaks, who had “ added field to field ” by their 
oppression of the poorer villagers. Thus, so long as Uie landowners 
remained, and tlm tax collector used force, and the kulaks’ characteristic 
“ thrift ” was unrestrained, there could be, in all but ihe worst years, not 
only an adequate supply for the relatively small city populations hut also, 
occasionally, a substantial export. Meanwhile the pool peasant was being 
increasingly “ driven oil' the land ” ; and in bad years — during the past 
century, every other year — the infants, tho aged, and often the nursing 
mothers wore dying by thousands of inanition, typhus or enteric. We 
shall describe iu a subsequent chapter 1 how frequently, in the present 
century, the peasants rose against their most, obvious oppressors, the land- 
lords ; whose mansions they burnt, whoso stores they plundered and 
whoso land they divided. This almost continuous jacqucrw was not the 
work of the Bolsheviks, who were not yet in office. JMor did it result in 
any substantial or lasting improvement in the condition of the mass of 
poor peasants, or in any inoroa.se of marketable foodstuffs. It did not 
even enlarge the area of the average peasant holding, nor give, him an 
iron plough, nor any horse or ox to draw the plough. In 1917, with the 
swarming back of the men from the armies, and the workers from the 
factories, all demanding shares of the land of tho village to which they 
belonged, the redistribution of the large estates merely increased the 
number of starveling peasant holdings from some fourteen or fifteen 
millions in 1916 to some twenty-four or twenty-five, millions in 
1926. 

apart, whioh had to be oullivaied according to the common practice of his neighbour!!. 
He had hardly ever any adequate equipment (one-third of all tho holdings had no iron 
plough, but only a woollen stick ; at. least one-fourth had no horse or ox with which th 
plough). Manuring of any kind was at a minimum, and artificial fertilisers were scarcely 
known. There was nuxt lo no rotation of crops. 'L'ho minimum of labour was spent on 
weeding. Reaping was by the sickle, and thrashing by tho flail; markoting practically 
limited to the passing visits of tho grain doaler. - To sum up, ns compared with tho peasant 
of France or Flanders, South Germany or tho Tyrol, the majority of the ttussian niujiktl 
were, in 1900, still in the fourteenth century. 

1 See Part II., Chapter VII., 11 The liquidation of the Landlord and the Capitalist ”, 
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The Ci isis in Food&lujfs 

Ever since fchc Bolshevik seizure of power, hire maintenance of (.lie 
food supply for the population of the cities and the Red Armies had been 
a, constant preoccupation of the Soviet Government. This perpetual 
anxiety ns to how the people, could bo saved from hunger, to which the 
British and French Governments in times of peace never gave a thought, 
was not directly due to any socialist measure taken by Benin and Ilia 
colleagues. On the contrary, it sprang from, their inability, during a whole 
decade, to deal with the extreme individualism and primitive conditions 
of Russian peasant agriculture. During the years of War Communism, 
all the grain that could be discovered was simply taken by force for the 
feeding of the Red and the White Armies, which naturally led to the 
peasants limiting their cultivation either to what- sufficed to feed them- 
selves or what they saw their way to hide. The situation became desperate 
enough to drive Lenin to the New Economic Policy of 1921, under which 
a revival of limited capitalist enterprise, with market prices left free to be 
settled by “supply and demand ”, encouraged the kulaks to bring out 
their hidden grain in exchange for the commodities that they desired. It 
could not, however, avert the serious famine of 1921 , which was the result, 
not merely of adverse weather conditions, but also of the widespread 
desolation wrought by the Civil Wars. The subsequent opening of the 
“ scissors ” — the disparity between the, exchange values of primary pro- 
ducts and manufactured articles -had grave consequences on the peasant 
mentality, 1 The great bulk of the peasantry, whether poor or relatively 
prosperous, had supported the Bolsheviks in overthrowing the Provisional 
Government, because this collapse of authority enabled the peasants, 
including the kulaks, to drive away the landowners and share their estates 
among the villagers. On similar grounds the peasantry had everywhere 
eventually supported the Red Armies against the Whites, because these 
latter threatened to reinstate the landlords in their possessions. But once 
that danger ha-d disappeared, the. peasants, poor, middle or kulak, now 
imagining themselves proprietors of the land they tilled, demurred to 
parting with their produce to feed the cities, even at free market prices, 
so long as these prices did not enable them to obtain the manufactured 
commodities they desired at something like the old customary rates. 
The peasants, moreover, even the very considerable proportion of them 
to whom the revolution had given land for nothing, resented, like peasant 
proprietors all over the world, the levying on them of any direct taxes. 

• 1 The obstinate lUvotgonoo lju tween (,ho goneral leva! of exchange values tor household, 
ooinmodilios and that o£ exohango values for grain — the persistent wide opening of the 
“ scissors ” —wii'i doubt loss aggravated by the determination of the Soviet Government, 
for good and sultioiont reasons of general policy, to proas on tlio erection of now factories 
and the iniToaHu of machinery, ra ther than tho immediate production of additional clothing 
and household nooessarfcH. But it must bo romomboced that, tho phenomenon of markedly 
higher exchange values for manufactures than for primary products has boon, since 1921, 
common to all the world, irrespective of communist or any other policy, or oven of currency 
systems or fiscal devices. 
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Nor did tho marked development, in the village, of the characteristic 
pc.isant vicc'H of greed and cunning, varied by oiithiiisls of drunkenness 
an <] recurrent periods of sloth, pi oduoe anything like general prosperity, nor 
even any common improvement in agricultural mellmds. Wliat became 
apparent was Hint the peasant, formerly servile, was becoming rebellious. 

Mi, Maurice Hindus, who was born and bred in the Russian village, 
vividly describes bis own astonishment at discovering, in a village meeting, 
tho typically rebellious mii|ik . 1 The chairman -of the village soviet had 
been speaking to an audience which gave him rapt attention. “ Of a sud- 
den, somewhere from tho fringe of the audience, there boomed out a deep 
voice as atari ling a, a a thunderclap. ‘ Words, words, words -only words I ’ 
Xb was an elderly mujik speaking. Barefooted, bareheaded, with a (lowing 
beard and in a soiled linen shirt, lie. raised his arms high as though to 
quiet the murmur of protest, that his interruption had called forth. ‘ All 
for the benefit of the foreign visitor,’ he drawled mockingly. ‘ Showing 
off. Look at mo, inoxtrancte,’ and lie pou ruled his lists on his bulging chest. 
‘ [ am the truth, tho solo putrid truth in tills beastly land.’ Denunciations 
hailed on him from every direction, hut he paid no hood to them. £ 1 am 
sixty-five years of age. The soviets did give me land, but what shall I 
do with it ! Can l eat land ? 1 have, no horse and wluit can I do on land 
without a horse '! ’ Tho chairman himself, and several of his associates, 
sought to quiet him, but ho raced on mi perturbed. ‘In the old days,’ 
he shouted, raising his voice above the, tumult that had broken out, ' wo 
had a Tsar, landlords, exploiters, and yet X could always buy a horse if 
mine died, and boots too, and all the calico I could pay for. And now 
there is no Tsar, there, are 110 landlords, there are no exploiters, and yot 
— no horse, no boots, no calico, nothing. Remember that, stranger.’ 

“ I stared at the mujik, at the, disturbed chairman, at (.lie heaving mob. 
It seemed so unbelievable that anyone in Russia would dare to lift his 
voice in such haughty disdain, in such (laming defiance of the proletarian 
dictators — least of all a mujik. f remembered him wo well in tho old days, 
this lowly miserable creature of a mujik. How meek he, scorned in the 
presence of officials. IXow humbly he would bow before a man in a uni- 
form, or sometimes only in city clothes. With what alacrity he would 
remove his hat before anyone lie deemed his superior. Shy he. was, this 
unwashed, hairy, big-boned mujik, and cautious in his choice of words, in 
voicing a grievance, lest lie givo offence to the man representing pravUrhilvo 
— government-— and when he noted in the expression of the ollioial’s face 
a sign of annoyance or disapproval he shrank back, apologised, begged for 
forgiveness, in his heart lie may have cherished only hate for the official, 
but when face to face with him he was all meekness and docility. But now 
in. this desolate village, I witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a 
bedraggled, mud-bespattered mujik, actually denouncing and haranguing 
officials— all government — with no more restraint or compunction than 
as if he were scolding his son or whipping liis horse. It seemed so terribly 
1 Humanity Uprooted, l>y Maurice Hindus, 1929, 11 . 149, 
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unreal, so unbelievably heroic ! ” This mujik proved to be typical of 
many in fclio succeeding years. 

Matters were made not better but worse by the growing prosperity 
in the village of the more thrifty and more industrious, but also the more 
cunning and more oppressive of the agriculturists, to whom the oppro- 
brious name of kulak (fist) was applied. The inequality of conditions, to 
which Sfcolypin’s reforms had given an impetus, was not removed by the 
multiplication of starveling holdings and not lessened by the. monopoly 
of resources by a minority of hated usurers. Though the kulaks might be 
climbing steadily into capitalists, the army of the landless was rapidly 
growing. What was, however, most serious of all was that the national 
food supply was rendered thereby nob less but even more precarious than 
before. Whenever the harvest was relatively good, practically all the 
peasants consumed a larger and took to market a smaller proportion of 
the yield. In years of threatened scarcity, the kulaks had the cities at 
thou mercy. 

Evpn imcntal Improvements 

It would, however, be unfair to the mujik, and an inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the dilemma of the statesman, to ignore the various experiments 
in agricultural organisation which had been, in one locality or another, 
pretty extensively tried between 1917 and 1927. In the first place, there 
had boon, among the more prosperous of the peasants, a great extension 
of agricultural cooperation of the ordinary type. Voluntary cooperative 
associations of independent peasants abounded in 1927, to the aggregate 
number, it was reported, of some 80,000 societies for several dozens of 
different purposes with literally millions of members. 1 This once powerful 
voluntary movement lias now almost entirely ceased to exist, its place 
has been taken by the so-called kolkhosi, or collective farms, in which 
the members united either the whole or some of their resources in capital 
and labour, in order to share among themselves as copartners an increasing 
output. Of these collective farms, of which some thousands had spon- 
taneously come into existence between 1918 and 1927, with varying 
degrees of suecos, we may distinguish throe types. There -was, first, the 
association of members merely to the extent of combining their labour 
forces for joint tillage ; for working in company in ploughing, sowing 
and harvesting a particular crop upon their several holdings of land, and 
sharing the proceeds among themselves. A second type, usually styled 

1 This agricultural progress had started, under ytolypin's reforms, oven huforo tho 
Revolution ; but. after JW17 it was greatly extended. By 1927 there were, in the UMSR, 
no fewer than 80,000 agricultural cooperative societies, of nearly fifty different kinds— 
credit societies, marketing aooieiios, creameries, sooiotioa for purchasing machinery and 
forty different kinds of specialist Rooioties Car developing particular crops or animal pro- 
ducts. These 80,000 entirely volutU ary cooperative societies numbered, in the aggregate, 
ton million members (many in moro than one society). There wore nearly 10,000 kolkhosi 
of the joint labour type, some 10,000 of the firtol type, and more than a thousand com- 
mimes. But all this enterprise, much of which is now superseded by the systematic 
organisation of aovkhosi and kolkhosi, loft two- thirds of the peasant population almost 
untouched. * 
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an ar(of, J wa.s iJiiti, of I, ho asKOcifi lion in which wore unified nol, merely film 
labour Co roc but also the ownership of the eepital employed (flic land- 
holdings, flic implements and the farm buildings), but only in so far as 
concerned the production of cereals or other specified crops, sometimes 
also with a common dock or herd ; leaving in individual occupation and 
management the dwelling-houses, the garden grounds, the poultry, the 
bees, the domestic pig and sometimes a cow, for the particular care and 
profit of the several families. The third typo was called (lie commune. 
In tills, not only the fields and buildings connected with eeio.il cultivation, 
but also all the other rural enterprises, were owned and administered in 
common, and the. whole proceeds were shared, together with the dwelling 
houses and all the improvements and amenities for common enjoyment 
that tho settlement could afford. Home, of these communes, in various 
parts of the USSR, had already proved remarkably successful over periods 
of several years, reaching a level of productiveness, and sometimes of 
amenity, amounting to what the western world would deem civilisation, 
superior not only to the average of the peasantry, but evou to most of 
the collective farms of the artel type. It appeared, however, that the 
commune, to be permanently successful, required in its necessarily volun- 
tary membership a considerably higher level of personal character, and 
also of managerial capacity, than other forms of village settlement, a level 
which could not reasonably be expected to become universal, or even to 
be commonly attained within a generation. If it was necessary to obtain, 
over the TJHSR as a whole, any considerable increase in the quantity of 
marketable grain even, in good years — still move, if it. was imperative, in 
the interest of the whole community, to ensure that them should be no 
actual shortage in. the bad years that wore certain to come -it did not 
seem possible, for the government, to sit down with folded hands to await 
the slow and gradual extension, to the entire, peasantry, either of agri- 
cultural cooperative societies or of collective farming of any type what- 
soever. Some way of quickening the tempo and enlarging the area of 
agricultural improvement had to he found. On the other hand, tho state 
farms (sovkhosi), which the Soviet Government had managed Lo retain 
in its own administration, and had been for nearly a decade struggling 
to cultivate exclusively with wage-labourers, had so far failed to produce, 
after their staffs had been fed, even in good years, more, than a small uot 
addition to the aggregate of marketable grain. It seemed impossible, in 
the near future, to transform these grain factories” into an effective 
and, in bad years, a certain source of tho nation’s food supply. 

1 The £orm of tho artel was need for cooperative associations in agriculture (apparently 
for fclie first time) towards the end of 1805 by N. V. Levitsky, in tlio province of Kherson, 
afterwards spreading to Simbirsk, and some parts of Siberia, not in all oases extending to 
joint cultivation, and mainly for joint purchase of implements and other necessaries, 
and generally (J>e ubo of cooperative credit {La linssie a in jin du J9 " (aide, par M. W, de 
Kovaleaky, 1 900, p. 650), Xu its simplest form, tho association for joint tillage, it reminds 
the student, of the voluntary working “ bee” of tho American pioneer farmers, except 
that the letter deals successively with individual holdings, instead of simultaneously with 
all of them. 
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The Pi olo/ti/ed Discussion as to Polity 

The problem for the Soviet statesmen was dcsperaLtdy difficult. It 
may surprise I, liose, who assume the existence of a dictatorship, and deny 
that of free speech, to learn that, for nearly three, years (1925-1928), the 
issue was the ,sub|oot of heated public controversy in articles, pamphlets 
and books, widely circulating m large editions, as well as prolonged com- 
mittee debate in the Central Executive Council and within the Communist 
Party. There were those (such as Trotsky) who declared that the growth 
and development of the kulaks (here meaning merely the more prosperous 
minority of peasants, who employed wage labour) was, by rebuilding 
capitalism, endangering, if not destroying, the whole achievement of the 
Revolution. This faction demanded the most drastic measures for the 
suppression of the kulaks, but failed to make clear by what means it 
proposed to increase the agricultural output of the minute holdings of the 
majority of poor peasants otherwise than by the slow spread of one or 
other form of voluntary cooperation. There wore those who laid more 
stress 011 the multiplication of state farms (sovkhosi), employing labourers 
at wages ns in the state factories, which, it was said, would prove the only 
efficient and reliable source of the foodstuffs required. But no one showed 
how to develop state farms at a rate that would avert the peril of mass 
starvation. Accordingly, those for whom Bukharin and even A. 1. ftykov 
were for some lime the spokesmen urged that, as the state farms would 
take a long time, to develop to the extent required, and as it was hopeless 
to look for agricultural improvements to the great mass of liny holdings, 
if was only the more energetic and enlightened of the peasants, who had 
already obtained the use of relatively considerable holdings of land, with 
superior equipment and improved agricultural systems, who could promptly 
make any appreciable contribution to the increased aggregate production 
flm t was immediately needed. These, therefore, it was said, though often op- 
pressive, kulaks, should la* encouraged and assisted to enlarge their enter- 
prises, as the only available means of national safety, even at the price of 
temporarily reducing many more of the poor peasants to the position of 
wage labourers! 1 

The Policy of Universal Collectivisation 

I n the end , the Central Executive Commi ttee of the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets (TiSlK), in conjunction with the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, hammered out during 1927 an alternative policy, for which, 
we think, Stalin deserves most of the credit. As proclaimed by him in 
1 928, the decision of those committees prescribed, for immediate execution, 
nothing less than a second agrarian revolution, in which the whole of tlie 

1 It is interesting lo no tiro that Stepnialc (The Busman Peasantry, 1895), though hating 
the kulak, could at thnt date nee 110 hotter prospect lor tho peasantry as a whole than 
being driven oil the laud by tho kulak class, in order that, in some distant future, they 
might, as landless proletarians, be inspired to revolution. This, too (though without 
contemplation of even a futiuo revolution), was virtually tho lino of Stolypin’s groat agrn 
cultural reforms of 1907 -19 iO. 
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individual peuwmhry would be tiiuiafomied within Ipkh fclian a denude. 
This was to unite (a) the utmost rapid development, «!' the state ('arms 
(uovkhoai) with (b) ;i. far more extensive gradual eombiiwition of the poorer 
and middle peasants, under government persuasion, in collective farms 
(kolkho&i) of the artel type ; 1 in both cases in order that (<•) agriculture 
might be universally mechanised by tractors and harvesting combines to 
be supplied by the government ; whilst (<7) the out, put, upon the enlarged 
farms could be further increased by rotation of crops and the use of 
fertilisers. Practically the whole, of the individual peasantry was to dis- 
appear, and to become workers on relatively large amalgamated areas, 
either as cooperative owner- producers (on kolkhosi) or (in sovkhosi) as 
farm labourers at wages. Only in this way, it was suggested, could the 
twenty-five or twenty-six million tiny holdings be merged within the 
necessary time into a few hundred thousand relatively large farms on 
which the use of machinery would be practicable. Only in this way, it 
was urged, could the. whole peasant population, and not merely an excep- 
tional minority, be raised to the comprehension of improved systems of 
agriculture. Meanwhile, the kulak was to be taxed more severely, denied 
the use of the new government tractors, and harried in every possible way, 
with a view to his complete “ liquidation ” as a class, within a few years. 
It is this policy which has, since 1928, covered all parts of the IhSMli, with 
collective farms, formed by pe.asa.uts who have, nominally voluntarily, 
but often after intense propaganda, and at times under considerable local 
pressure, merged their little holdings in larger units, belonging to them- 
selves jointly instead of to themselves individually. In this way, there 
has been created, for agriculture, (at the cost of driving out the universally 
hated kulaks and the recalcitrant Ukrainians or Don (lossneks by tens or 
even hundreds of thousands of families), something analogous to the 
kustar artels, or cooperative societies of owner-producers in manufacturing 
industry, that wo described in the preceding section. 

We may pause to consider the, magnitude and the dilliouity of this 
transformation. To convert, within less than a deca.de, even two-thirds 
of a population of 120 millions of peasantry steeped in ignorance, suspicion 
and obstinacy, accustomed for centuries to individual cultivation of the 
little holdings that they now deemed their own, with all the cunning and' 
greed that such a system develops, into public-spirited cooperate rs working 

1 See, tor instance, the explicit dracripl ions of the I hrots typos in “ Dizzy with Success ”, 
reprinted from Premia of March 2, 1980, in Leninism, by .loiioph Stalin, vol, ii. pp. 283- 
284, 1983. “ Is it the Associations for Joint Tillage ? No, if is not. Tho Associations for 
Joint Tillage, in which the means of production are not yol, socialised, represent a stage in 
tho collective farm, movement which lias already been passed. Is it, perhaps, t,ho agul- 
. cultural communes ? No, it is not the agricultural communes. Tho cioimnunos are still 
isolated phenomena in the eolleclivo farm -movement. Tho conditions are not yot ripe 
for tho agricultural communes as tho predominant form, in which not only all production 
hut distribution also is socialised. Tho key link in the eollootivo farm movement, its 
predominant form at tho present moment, which we have now to seize hold of, is tho 
agricultural artel. ... It is on this that the ' Model Statute ’ for eollootivo farms — tho 
final text of which is being published to-day — is based,” 
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upon a prescribed plan for a common product to be equitably shared 
among themselves, rni^hfc well have been deemed hopelessly impracticable. 
At least, it would have been said, by anyone acquainted with a peasant 
population, that such a transformation — the “ real agrarian revolution in 
Russia ” 1 — must require a whole generation of persistent effort. 

The /Struggle fo) Sufficiency in the Kolkhcu>i 

The past five years have, indeed, seen a tireless struggle in nearly all 
parts of the, USSR, to induce the gigantic membership of the kolkhosi, 
which had often been achieved only hy considerable governmental pres- 
sure, to remain loyally in membership, and to work their cooperative 
enterprises with honesty and adequate efficiency. At first, by widespread 
propaganda and reckless promises of tractors and harvesters, improved 
ploughs and selected seeds, the. process of conversion was altogether too 
quick. Whilst oidy 20 per cent of collectivisation had been contemplated 
during the first year, something like 55 per cent was attained. For so 
rapid a transformation the Soviet Government was not prepared ; and 
more than half the now collective farms could not he given the, aid of 
tractors. The zeal of the government agents had led, on the one hand, to 
something very like compulsion of the hesitating peasants to join the 
collectives ; and, on the other, to unduly large and repeated levies upon 
such of them as were successful, representing what was claimed to be 
the government share of the harvest. The middle peasants, feeling them- 
selves condemned to a merger that was repugnant to them, in many 
instanees slaughtered, in 1929-11)30, their cattle and homos, sheep and 
pigs, rather than bring them into the common stork. 3 Mo widespread 
was the, outcry that the central committees wore driven to instruct Stalin 
to issue bis manifesto entitled “ Dizzy with Success ”, in which the zeal 
of the, government agents was rebuked ; the voluntary character of 
membership of the collectives was emphasised ; permission to withdraw 
was conceded ; and proper consideration of the varying stock brought in 
by different members was insisted on. Nevertheless the animals continued 
to be slaughtered and the, total membership to fall off. Partial failures 
of crop in 1931 and 1932 deepened the discontent. This was especially 

1 “ The tnith in, tho real agrarian revolution in Russia occurred towards the ond of 
1927, as an outcome of tho muioimonts of the 15tli Congress of tho Party ” (“ Agriculture ”, 
by Professor Dr. Otto Auliagon, in Amici licinwmics, edited by Dr. Gerliaid Dobbert 
(1933), p, 212). 

Tho ISth Party Congress (lid, in fuel, adopt a report from tho Central Committee 
containing the following passage : “ Where Ib lino way out ? The way out is in the passing 
of small disintegrated peasant {arms into largo-scale amalgamated farms, on the basis 
of communal tillage of tho soil ; in patlsing to collective tillage of tho soil oil tho basis of 
tho now higher technifpio. Tho way out is to amalgamate tiro potty and tiny peasant 
farms gradually but steadily, not by moans of pressure but by example and conviction, 
into large-scale undertakings on tho basis of communal, fraternal colloctivo tillage of tho 
soil, supplying agricultural machinery and tractors, applying scientific methods for tho 
intensification of agriculture. There in no other way out.” 

a The magnitude of this holocaust of livo-stook is seldom realised. Tho following table 
shows that, in one year, 1929-1930, more than sixty million animals wore slaughtered, 
being one-quartor of tho whole; and in tho course of the next, three years, 1931-1933, 
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the eaae in .some parts of Ihe onecdhvoured commvuul.y of flic Don 
Cossacks, where flic loss of ( lie .special privileges, in which a large propor- 
tion of the population had shared under the Tuaru, wan sd ill resented. Tin* 
recalcitrance took on the giavest aspect m some purls of the Ukraine, 
where the aspirations of some of the intelligentsia after national inde- 
pendence had been kept alive by continuous incitement and occasional 
secret emissaries from the. Ukrainian exiles at Lhiris and Prague. 'Pile 
whole organised movement for an independent Ukraine was, we are told, 
from 1928 onwards, directed towards stimulating the peasants to resist, 
collectivisation. The forms taken by this resistance, it has boon frankly 
stated by one of the Ukrainian < hn tyres, “ have greatly varied. At first 
there were mass disturbances in tlm kolkhosi, or else the communist 
officials and their agents were killed ; but later a system of passive resist- 
ance was favoured, which aimed at the systematic frustration of the Bolshevik 
plans for the .sowing and furthering of the hat vest. The peasa nts a nd workers, 
seeing the ruthless export by their Bolshevik masters of all food produce, 
began to take steps to save themselves from starvation in the winter time, 
and to grasp at any means of fighting against the hated foreign rule, 
This is the main reason for the wholesale hoarding of grain anil the thefts 
from tlie, fields — o lienees which, if detected, are punishable by death. 
The peasants are passive resist, ers everywhere ; but in Ukrainia the, 
resistance has assumed the character of a national struggle. The opposition 
of the Ukrainian population caused the failure of the grain-storing plan of 
1931 , and still more so, that of 1932. The catastrophe of 1982 was the 
hardest blow that Soviet Ukraine had to face since the famine of 1921 - 
1922. The autumn and spring sowing campaigns both failed. Whole 
tracts were left unsown. In addition, when the crop was being gathered, 
last year, it happened that, in many areas, especially iu the south, 20, 40 

over eighty millions more. Ja 19113, the total live-stock was less than four-ninths of the 
total in 1929. 

Liv u-, Stock in this USSR 
(In millions of hetul) 



lino 

111211 

1030 

liiiii 

1032 

11)3!) 

Horses 

3fi 1 

34-0 

30-2 

20-2 

19-0 

IG-O 

Large-homed cattle 

58-9 

(18-1 

52-5 

47-9 

d 0-7 

38 0 

Sheep and goats 

1 16-2 

147-2 

108-8 

77-7 

52-1 

50-0 

Bigs .... 

20-3 

20-9 

13-0 

14-4 

11-6 

12-2 


229-5 

270-2 

205-1 

100-2 

124-0 

118-0 


(Stalin’s report on the work of tho Control Committee of t.ho Communist Party in the 
Soviot Union, in Proceedings (in Russian) of the Seventeenth dtmgress of the. OPBIJ, 101)3, 
p. 30.) Sea, in confirmation, Die Krise tier aoziatistischen Lmdwirtscha.fl in tier RnwjHtimnn, 
Py Dr. Otto Sehfllor, 1933 ; and. Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, Boris Urutzkua, 
1936, p. 211. 

This colossal slaughter, repeated in successive years, has boon subsequently excused 
as having been duo to lack of wheat or oats for fodder, owing to government exactions. 
But why did they slaughter shaop and pigs, and ovon goats ? 
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and even 50 per cent was loft in the fields, and was either not collected 
at all. or was ruined in the threshing.” 1 

Towards the close of 1932, when the extent of this continuous deliberate 
sabotage had become manifest ; when the too persistent rains of the 
summer had ruined the prospect of an abundant harvest, oven where the 
agricultural operations had been loyally carried out ; and when it was 
realised that the reserves had been specially depleted owing to the measures 
baleen in order to stave off a Japanese invasion, the food situation again 
looked desperate. There is reason to believe that those in authority did 
not know where to turn. Finally, in January 1933, Stalin announced an 
administrative campaign, designed to reach the nerve-centres of every 
one of the 225,000 collective farms ; a campaign which for boldness of 
conception and vigour in execution, as well as in the magnitude of its 
operations, appears to us unparalleled in the peace-time annals of any 
government. The desperate situation had to be saved. And, aided 
fortuitously by good crops in 1933 and 1934, it was saved, flow this was 
accomplished will appear in the following pages. 

^ The Matjniludc of the Emblem 

We must first emphasise the magnitude of the problem. The rush of 
some seventy million people, into the collective farms had not been 
accompanied by any sufficient provision of agricultural machinery, seeds 
and fertilisers even for those who were loyal ; and certainly not by any 
adequate means of supervision and control of such of thorn as might be 
disloyal or recalcitrant. The total number of collective Larins of all types 
in the USSR, which was less than 20,000 in 1927, had grown by the first 
quarter of 1933 to 211,000, actually cultivating about 85 million hectares, 
or an average for each enterprise of over 400 hectares (1000 acres). 2 The 
total number of households is variously stated as between 14 and 15 
millions, making a population of some 70 millions, and giving an average 
for each collective farm of between 65 and 70 households. We may 
contrast these statistics of collective farms with those of the village soviets 
(selosoviots). The number of village soviets iu the USSR is about 70,000, 
governing some 600,000 villages and hamlets— -thus there are, on an 
average, three collective, farms in the area of each village soviet. But as 
in some districts the collective farms are still scanty, the average per 
village soviet in the rest of the USSR must be much higher than three ; 
and, as some of the areas of the village soviets have more than ten times 
the population of others, there must be areas under a single village soviet 
which each contain six or even a dozen collective farms. Collective 
farming “ is most complete in the rich grain districts of sou them and south- 
eastern Russia, and least advanced in the northern provinces, with their 

1 “ Ukrainin, under Bolshevist. Rule ”, by Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonic Renew, January 
1034, p|). 342-343. The writer was Premier of (.lie Ukrainian Republic) of 1919, and is 
now professor at tho Ukrainian Agricultural College at Prague. 

“ The Moscow Natodny Bank’s Monthly Review (veil. vi„ April 1933, No. 4) gives a. 
convenient summary of tlve statistics showing the juunbor of peasant households united 
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poorer soil, ami in some of the autonomous republics inhabited by non- 
Russian uatumalitioK ”, 

The kitate ill admu } if for the Cunt ml of (he (Jollectiw Mantis 
(ri) Tho Now Pooplo’n (’omoUHNrir 

The new policy of universal colled ivisatiou involved n far-roiuilimp; 
reorganisation of the machinery of govenimeuf . 1 The lirsf step was (.lie 
ostablislunenf of lederal control. Hitherto agriculture had been a subject 
retained by the several Union or eonstituont republics, in each of which 
(and also in the autonomous republics) there had been, since lDil'.i, a 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture, responsible only to Ids own Hovnarkoiu 
(cabinet of ministers) and central executive committee. There were now 
appointed by the USSR Government two new People's Commissars to 
deal with agriculture throughout the whole Union. One of these, the 
People’s Commissar for state farms (sovldiosi), took complete command 

in collective farina and tlio pmeent ago they form of Hio total households in each of tho 
principal ugrioulliuul area-s in tins USSK, in 1 1 10 first qunrl or of 1933 : 


Airii 

go. el lVirunt 

IVmnUnWv et 

Households 

Toi al 

Producing arcus (areas which produce a sur- 



plus over tlioir own requirements) : 
Ukraine ...... 

3,100,000 

70 

Northern Caucasus .... 

900,000 

70 

Lower Volga ..... 

000,000 

80 

Central Volga ..... 

930,000 

78 

Urals 

700,000 

08 

Weslorn (Siberia ..... 

750,000 

03 

Central Blade Moil Region 

1,300,000 

08 

Bashkiria ...... 

350,000 

08 

Crimea ...... 

05,000 1 

HO 

Consuming areas (areas which do not pro- 



duce enough for tlioir own require- 
ments) ; 



Moscow Province .... 

050,000 

55 

Western Provinces .... 

530,000 

47 

Corky (Nizhni-Novgorod) 

000,000 

45 

White Russian Republic 

330,000 

45 


“ The average cultivated area por colloctivo farm in over 400 hectares, which com- 
pares favourably with that of well-to-do peasants who, in tho past, used to cultivate from 
15 to 20 hectares per household. Tho total numlior of collective) farms now exceeds 
211 , 000 .” 

1 Thin “ radical change in agricultural administration ” was described by Kalinin at 
the Third Session of the Central Executive Committee of tho USSR (TSTK.) in January 
1933. “formerly”, ho said, “wo had only tho national People’s Commissariats |£or 
agriculture, in ouch of tho seven Constituent Republics], which were each adapted to tho 
local peculiarities of a scattered rural economy which they assisted to improve, Every- 
thing was reversed with collectivisation fin collective and slate farms), which raised the 
last layers of rural backwardness with the strengthening of agriculture and tho coming 
of tractors and combines. Tho old [and during the Revolution one year counts as ten] 
organisation structure had outlived its usefulness. The production of agricultural goods 
Was rapidly mechanised, and this required more centralised direction on an AU-XJnion 
scale ” (Moscow Daily News, January 20, 1933). 
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of these wherever they were or might hereafter he established. The other, 
the People’s Commissar for Agriculture, was to deal both with the. collective 
farms (kolkhosi) of all' types, and with the still surviving individual 
peasantry. The existing People’s Commissars of Agriculture in the, 
several constituent or autonomous republics were not removed, nor wore 
their offices abolished. What happened was that, at one fell swoop, the 
whole, score of them were stripped of a large part of their autonomy ; 
passing suddenly from governing, as they chose, “ non-uni (icd ” depart- 
ments (like that of health), which were responsible solely to themselves, 
to presiding over “ unified ” departments (like that of finance), in which 
they had to follow the plans and execute all the orders received from the 
USSR Peoples’ Commissar, and in which their local staffs were required 
to render loyal service both to the local People’s Commissar, arid also to 
his superior, the USSR People’s Commissar. 

(/;) Tho Now Agricultural Departments 

In each of the constituent republics, there Lad existed a Land Depart- 
ment, descended from the various Land Committees which were supposed 
to direct the division among the peasantry of the land of the, monasteries 
and the Tsar’s family, and those estates from which the landlords had been 
expropriated. These offices had become somnolent with the completion 
of the division, and actually fulfilled few functions. They were now 
reorganised into Agricultural Departments, having in charge the super- 
vision alike of the independent peasantry and of the rapidly growing 
kolkhosi of various types. These departments had much to do with the 
adjustment of boundaries of the several kolkhosi, and with the settlement 
of disputes. Their whole work was brought under the supervision and the 
orders primarily of the People’s Commissar of Agriculture of the republic ; 
but with the obligation of loyally carrying out any commands and instruc- 
tions of the USSR People’s Commissar. 

In the autonomous republics, as in the oblasts or krais of the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine, there are also Agricultural Departments subordinate to 
those of the several constituent, republics. In the case, however, of the 
very extensive oblasts or krais of the RSFSR, such as those of East and 
West Siberia and the, Urals, and in the ease of the larger among the, 
autonomous republics, it became the practice for their Agricultural 
Departments to be in direct communication with the USSR People’s 
Commissar of Agriculture at Moscow, whore there had been a special 
kolkhos centre, obtaining all statistical and other information about tho 
kolkhosi throughout the whole USSR. This kolkhos centre became a 
part of the new USSR Commissariat of Agriculture. 

Beneath the oblast or krai, or autonomous republic, there was also a 
Land Department for each rayon. These had apparently wholly gone 
to sleep, to he rudely stirred by Kaganovich at tho Seventeenth Party 
Congress. “ Our rayon Land Departments ”, he said, “ are in a state of 
neglect, they are in an interregnum as it were, they do not seem to he 
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able to wk.it their funitiouK are. Very often tlx- planning work of 

the rayon Land Department resolves itself info flioir jneehiiiiicalJy dis- 
tributing the product ion quotas the collective farms without, faking 

into account their traction facilities, their labour power, and their economic 
possibilities. The rayon Land Departments must he organised in such a 
way that they may know the situation in every collective farm.” 1 


(c) Suporvidicm by tbo Village Hoviois 

Then the village soviets (solosoviets) were made to realise that it was 
an important part of their duty to watch the ad mini.str.il ion of all the 
collective farms within their several areas, so as to prevent them from 
going so far wrong as to threaten a failure of supply, if was pointed out 
that the kolkhos, oven more than the individual peasant, owed a positive, 
duty to the state, in the form of the utmost production of foodsl.ulTs on 
the nationalised land that had been entrusted in nsufruef to each little 
community ; and that the performance of this duty had to he enforced. 
The president, of each village soviet, was reminded that he was personally 
responsible for the proper conduct of each collective farm within the area 
under Ins charge., so far at least as using all his personal influence was 
concerned, with instructions to report without delay when ho perceived 
anything going wrong. 

T he Soviet Uiemrchy (/tips I ho Collective Fmm 

This soviet hierarchy now took hold of the administration of the 
collective farms. 'From one end of the UBSH, to the other, every kollchos 
had to bo firmly gripped— to be merely supervised, aided and praised, if 
its agriculture was successful; to bo admonished and warned and 
threatened, if the sowing, the weeding, the reaping, the threshing and 
the warehousing of the grain were nob loyally and otticienlly conducted; 
and in all cases to be helped and instructed and supplied with seed, 
fertilisers and machinery. The. problem, Kaganovich had pointed out as 
early as 1930, was to bring the state machinery as close as possible to the 
villages and hamlets, of which there were, as we have mentioned, no 
fewer than 600,000. “ At present ”, he continued, “ the centre of gravity 
of collective, farm construction has been shifted to the rayon. Here art' 
gathered up the threads of collective farm organisation arid nil other 
economic work of the villages, cooperative and soviet, credit and supply. 
Axe the rayon organisations sufficiently equipped with the, necessary 
workers to deal with all this varied work 1 There can bo no doubt that 
they are extremely inadequately supplied with workers. Whore is the 
way out 1 ” 

What was done in 1930 was to decree the abolition of the okrug (the 
intermediate council between the oblast and the rayon) ; and to dis- 
tribute its stall among the congresses of soviets of both the latter author- 
ities. In addition some 25,000 selected Party members were sent to 
1 Proceedings of Seventeenth Congress CPSU, speech, of Kaganovich, pp. 07-09, 
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“ the agricultural front This, however, proved during 1931 and 1932, 
even when the active help of the village soviet could be secured, insufficient 
to watch over the administration of every collective farm. 

The. Machine, ami Tractor Stations 

An effective lever for lifting to prosperity every collective farm that 
was not deliberately wrecking its own agriculture was presently found in 
the Machine and Tractor Station (MTS), in which the supply of machinery 
to the farms had gradually been concentrated. Between 1930 and 1933 
the number of these M. and T. stations was increased to over 2600, with 
nearly 700 repairing shops and 80,000 tractors ; 1 * * * their repairing shops 
were raised to a high level of efficiency ; and their administration was made 
the means of persistent supervision of all the fifty to one hundred farms 
within the area, averaging about fifteen square miles, that each station 
served. Their activities were described by an adverse critic ill the following 
terms. “ The erection of Machine fandf Tractor Stations, the first of 
which was set up in the Odessa region in 1927, had a significant influence 
on the subsequent developments. These stations may (oacli) have on 
hand as many as 100 1 motors and more, together with all the necessary 
accessories, as well as threshing-machines, repair shops and technical 
personnel. Each station undertakes to draw up agreements with near-by 
village communities or collectives on the basis of a sham in the harvest 
in exchange for technical assistance. To-day these stations are the so- 
called heavy artillery of the 1 forced 5 collectivisation ; they are estab- 
lished by order of the government ; and instructions are given to ensure 
that the peasants within the working radius of each station are linked up 
with them. It is arranged for each station to have a maximum field of 
operation of 50,000 to 60,000 hectares. For the year 1930 there were 
313 stations in operation ; by 1931 this figure had increased to MOO, and 
in 1932 it is planned to have 3100. One-third of the summer and winter 
sowings in 1932, roughly about 48 million hectares, arc to be carried out 

1 Soo What arc ACTS ( Machine and Tractor Stations) ?, by L. Valarsetin and A. Leon- 
tiev (Moscow, 1032, 24 pp. ). “ During the last, Unco years there have been created 2000 

machine [ arid | tractor stations, which include 1306 stations serving grain, farms, .‘129 stations 
for sugar- boot farms and 21 7 stations for cotton farms: Tito valuo of their equipment now 
exceeds (100 million roubles. It includes 80,000 tractors, which are operated by about 
200,000 drivers ; 2000 combines ; thousands of othor improved implements, including 
teapots and ho on. In connection with the machine [ami | tractor stations, some 685 
repair-shops kavo boon established to maintain the agricultural I, factors in good repair ,l 
(Moscow Narodny Ranh’s Monthly Review, vol. vi. No. 4, April 1983). 

The above statistics worn left far behind by tho great campaign of 1938. Stalin 
announced to the Seventeenth Congress of tlio Communist Party on January 26, 1934, 
that there were then in tho liokl “ 204,100 tractors ; with a capacity of 3,100,000 horse- 
power ; 20,000 combines ; 30, 1 01 motors and t motion onginos ; 58,000 threshing machines ; 

1505 installations for oleotrio threshing ; 24,400 motor lorries and 4000 oars ”. (This repre- 
sents something like a fourfold increase of machines of all kinds within thrOo years.) 

“ At tho same time,” continued Stalin, “ the government had trained and sent into agri- 
culture 11 1 ,000 technicians and agronomists, over 1,000,000 traotorists, combine operators, 
drivers, etc,, and more than 1,600,000 men and women for managerial and administrative 
posts.” 
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with the assistance <>l‘ these .‘stations.” L 

During J 933, the relations of the Machine arid Tractor Kin lions with 
the collective farms within their several districts were reorganised in the 
light of the, experience of the, previous years. Whilst the thousands of 
tractor drivers and mechanics that descended on the villages necessarily 
exercised a considerable missionary effect, their relations with the collective 
farms were to be strictly on the basis of a business contract mutually 
agreed to. In addition to advice and help in preparing plans, so many 
tractors or other machines, kept constantly in good working order, 
bringing their own petrol, would execute so much work in ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and threshing, including fallow-laud and winter sowing, 
in return for fixed and specified percentages of the yield mutually agreed 
to, the percentages for each group of collective farms being fixed with 
some regard to its prospective harvest. The percentage for threshing was 
henceforth to be calculated not on the amount of wheat brought to be 
threshed, but on the actual amount of the yield in grain. And when the 
work for each collective farm is completed, the management board of the 
farm, in conjunction with the MTS, is to draw up jointly a special protocol 
showing exactly the work done and its results in quality us well as q uautity, 
ancl the amount due. Similar arrangements to those, of the 1 192 MTS 
serving grain farms would be made by the .‘548 in sugar-heel, regions, 24 fi 
in flax, 238 in cotton, 151 in vegetables and 85 in potatoes. 0 

The floiiicl Hierarchy in reinforced by the Communist Party 

It was, however, not enough to reorganise, from top to bottom, the 
soviet departments responsible for agriculture, and not enough even to 
place in fclicir hands the lever of 3000 or 4000 Machine, and Tractor Stations, 
with an aggregate park of artillery of 200,000 tractors and combines, 
served by thousands of competent drivers and mechanics, provided with 
unlimited petrol..' in the USSR, perhaps even more than in western 
countries, there is always an immense “ lag ”, alike in time and in space, 
between the creation or reorganisation of a government department, and 
the actual accomplishment --every whore and completely— of the task that 
it is set to do. In so vital a matter as the food supply, Kaganovich, with 
Stalin’s full support, was taking no risks. He turned to tire zealous and 
trustworthy members of the Communist Party to sec that, not only the 
immense soviet organisation, from the USSR People’s Commissariat, down 
to the most remote village soviet and the furthest flung Machine and 
Tractor Station, but also the 225,000 collective, farms with their several 
boards of management and their fifteen million families, all of them 
actually did their duty. It was decided by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party to create some 3000 new local organs, termed “ politot- 
deli ”, being special sections or committees of selected Party members, 

x “ Agriculture ”, by Profoaaor Dr. Otto Anliagon, in Soviet JSconomics, edited by Dr. 
Gerhard Dobbert, 1933, p. 130, 

* Moscow Daily News, weekly edition, February 5, 1933. 
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charged with, seeing to it, in the several regions assigned to them, that the 
government policy was actually put in operation by the persons immedi- 
ately responsible for each part of it. These “ Policy Sections ” as we shall 
call them — the usual translation of “ Political Sections ” being, wc are 
told, not precisely accurate, and certainly misleading— represent a unique 
projection from Moscow of the highly centralised Communist Party. 

The Worlc of the Policy Sections 

This throwing into the field, all over the 'USSR, of a “ hand-picked ” 
and trustworthy second army of some 25,000 members of the Communist 
Party, chosen, wc are told, out of a much larger number of eager applicants 
for the adventure, and seconded out of all sorts of departments and 
factories for this special service, and especially their organisation in some 
3000 Policy Sections, was acclaimed as a master-stroke of policy, which, 
as we read the evidence, contributed more than anything else to the marked 
success of (he agricultural campaigns of 1933 and 1934. The members 
of these Policy Sections were c;i rofully instructed in their duties by Ka gano- 
vich himself, and despatched in hatches from Moscow to some 3000 chosen 
centres in all parts of the USSR . Each Policy Section consisted of at least 
five, persons and often more, including a director, an organiser of Party 
work, another of work by the Comsomols, with a woman, to organise the 
women workers ; together with an editor, not only of posters and leaflets, 
but also of the little local newspaper that was everywhere started. 1 The 
duty of each section, with the assistance of all the Party members and 
Comsomols in the area, was primarily and specifically to see to it that 
everyone — whether on the staff of the Machine and Tractor Stations, or 
in the service of the oblast or rayon, or of a village soviet, or in that of a 
collective farm — did his or her duty. Many of the Party members thus 
sent to the agricultural front ” also undertook one or other office, either 
in the Machine and Tractor Station, or in the village soviet or in the 
management of a collective farm. This attitude of inspection and control, 
coupled with the actual filling of particular posts, naturally brought the 
members of the Policy Sections into delicate and somewhat ambiguous 
relations with the local soviet officials on the one hand, and, on the other, 
with the Party fractions and provincial Party agents, with the result of 
not a little friction and some open quarrels, which had to be straightened 
out. Wo get a vision of the difficulties and dangers encountered by these 
missionaries in the correspondence of one of those who went out in the 
first hatch in 1930. Gregor Injevatkinc, who, after bringing to a high 
degree of organisation the district of Turkestan to which ho was sent, was 
eventually assassinated by a greup of recalcitrant peasants. His letters 
to his wife, to bis comrades in the Moscow factory in which he had been 

1 Wo have boon told, that tlio tons of thousands of members of the pobtotdeli were all 
carefully selootod by tho official stall of the spocial commission of the Communist Party 5 
and ovon that they wore all personally interviewed by Kaganovich himself — perhaps 
this applied only to the director of oaah politoldol — 'who rojoated those of whoso capacity 
and fidelity ho was not satiefiod, 
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employed, and to the I’nrty author l(,Lcr afford a moving ()ie Lure of Llio 
Jjf,. of' these demoted Party missionaries. 1 Tire establish men 1, of Lire I’oliey 
Sections, and the selection in of a second army of Party members to 
man Lliem, arose, we arc told, directly out of the disclosure to the ( lenlrul 
Commit tee of the Communist Party of the eoutiuued recalcitrance and 
sabotage in the Worth. Caucasus. Their instructions were briefly summed 
up on the phrase that what they had to do was to “ make the kolkliosi 
bolshovist and the members thereof more prosperous ”. 2 

We are able lo give a useful account of the actual methods and results 
of a politotdol at work as a whole in a recent description by an American 
student who was spending a year among the kolkliosi. “As each collective 
farm completes [ its harvesting!, the ’Policy Mention issues directives regard- 
ing grain deliveries to the government |and| the past, present and future 
activities of the farm. These sum up the accomplish merits and failures 
. . . discuss its special problems and give instructions for the future . . . 
stating whether the directives need to he discussed with the kolldios 
board of the, district executive committee before being carried out. The 
directives begin with a statistical report on the fulfilment of grain deliveries, 
and a statement of the success of the collective in relation to ils own 
history and the achievement of other collective farms in the district. The 
kolldios is reminded of its contract with the Machine and Tractor Station, 
that it must pay the MTS in kind a percentage of the crop for the use 
of the machines. The directives then take up the collective needs of the 
kolldios, the needs of special groups within it, and, finally, special directives 
arc given in regard to families and individuals. A fund .must be laid aside 
for seed and insurance, arrangements made l'or invalids and orphans 
and a kolldios social fund created. . . . Care is exercised to secure justice 
for groups of individuals. The collective farm which luis accomplished 
specially line work sometimes receives a tractor or a truck as an award 
from the. MTS. On one farm whore repairs were urgently necessary, and 
there were not sufficient funds to care for blio whole kolldios, the policy 
section has directed that the cottages housing the largest families should 
bo repaired first. Faithful and efficient farm members, or a brigade which 
surmounted great difficulties, are credited with a 1 0 or 20 per cout increase 
on their work days. Very careless workers receive a like deduction. 
"Where a collective farm worker has retrieved a bad reputation, his deduc- 
tion may be cancelled or cut in half. Those kolldios udamilcs who arc 
without a cow are singled out to receive a calf from the kolldios dairy. 
In one instance a family had received no payment last year because of the 
kulak sabotage which disrupted the farm ; this year the political section 
has ordered a 15 per cent increase in its work days [addition to its units 
of sharing] in partial restitution. . . . The directives deal with innumer- 

1 One of the. 25, 000 : the Story of a Shook Worker, by A. Isbach (Moscow, 1031) ; 
Un cks 25,000 ; la- brigade de choc do la aollaoliviaation : documents rassembUs par A. 0. 
Izbasch (Paris, 1031, 72 pp.). 

! The Pglitotdel (in Russian), by M. XCaravai (Moscow, PartizdiU,, 1034, 1 BO pp.), 
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able other details, with every phase of lrolkhos life ; ploughing, bee- 
keeping, poultry-keeping, etc.” 1 


Was UiPiaa Famine in the USSR in 10 tit- 1032 

From one end of the UMSR-to the other we must visualise the Agri- 
cultural Departments of the oblasts and rayons, with the village soviets 
and the Machine and Tractor Stations, continuing to supervise and assist 
the couple of hundred thousand collective farms, the whole organisation 
being guided and directed by the 3000 Policy Sections, inspired and driven 
by the incessant activity of Kaganovich at the head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. What 
lias been the result of this attempt to cope witli climatic difficulties on the 
one hand, and on the other with the inertia, the ignorance and the sus- 
picion of the peasantry of the immense area that had to be dealt with 'l 
Was there or was there not a famine iir'the USSR in the years 1931 and 
1932 ? 

Those who think this a simple question to answer will probably already 
have made up then - minds, in accordance with nearly all the statements 
by persons hostile to Soviet Communism, that there was, of course, a 
famine in the USSR ; and they do not hesitate to state the mortality 
that it caused, in precise figures — unknown to any statistician — varying 
from throe to six and even to ten million deaths. 2 On the other hand, a 
retired high official of the Covernment of India, speaking Russian, and 
well acquainted with Tsarist Russia, who had himself administered famine 
districts in India, and who visited in 1932 some of the localities in the 
USSR in which conditions were reported to be among the worst, informed 
the present writers at the time that he had found no evidence of there 

1 Article by Ik 13. lineal;, on the TJstiabinsk Machine and Tractor Station, North 
Caucasus, in Moscow Daily News, October 15, 1033, 

2 Scepticism as to statistics of total deaths from starvation, iti a territory extending 
to one-sixth of the earth’s land surface, would anyhow ho justified. But aa to tho USSR 
thoro seems no limit to tho wildness of exaggeration. Wo quote tho following ini cresting 
case related by Mr. Sherwood Biddy, an exporioneod American traveller in Russia : “ Our 
party, consisting of about 20 portions, wliilo passing through tho villages, hoard rumours 
of tho village of Gavrilovka, whoro all tho men bat one wore said to have died of starvation. 
Wo went at onco to investigate and track down this rumour. Wo divided into four parties, 
with four interpreters of our own choosing, and visited simultaneously the registry office 
of births and deaths, tho village priest, tho local soviet, the judge, tho schoolmaster and 
every individual peasant wo met. We found that out of 1100 families three individuals 
had diod of typhus. They had immediately closed the school and tho church, inoculated 
tho entire population and stamped out the opidemio without developing another case. 
Wo could not discover a single doath from hunger or starvation, though many had folt the 
bitter pinch of want. It was another instance of the ease with which wild rumours spread 
concerning Russia” (Russia To-day : What can we learn from it? by Sherwood Biddy, 
1934, p. xiv). 

Wo had this investigation described to us in dotnil by ono of tho interpreters who took 
part in it, and who had tho not inconsiderable task of arranging the transport for a journey 
of a hundred kilometres away from tho railway over almost impossible highways. Tt 
boaamo well known among Russian journalists at tho time (see, for instance, Raise (lurch, 
hnnderl KoUecliviuirtsahafien, by L. P. Boross, Moscow, 1932, pp. 161-163), but no British 
or American correspondent scorns to havo mentioned it. 
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being or having been anything like what Indian officials would describe 
as a famine. 

Without expecting to convince the prejudiced, we give, for wluit it 
may be deemed worth, the com Jusioti to wJiieh our visits m 1032 aud 19,‘M , 
and .subsequent examination of the available evidenee, now lead us. That 
in each of the yeans 1031 and 1932 there was a paitial failure of crops in 
various parts of the, huge area of the USSR is undoubtedly true. It is 
true also of Bntish India and of the United States. It has been true also 
of the USSR, and of every other country at all comparable in size, in 
each successive year' of the present century. In countries of such vast, 
extent, having "h very kind of climate, there is always a partial failure of 
crops somewhere, flow extensive and how serious was this partial failure 
of crops in the USSlt of 103] and 1932 it is impossible to ascertain with 
any assurance. On the one hand, it has been asserted, by people who 
have seldom had any opportunity of going to (lie suffering districts, that 
throughout, huge provinces there, cpisued a total absence of foodstuffs, so 
that (as in J89J and 1921) literally several millions of people died of 
starvation. On the other hand, soviet, officials on the spot, in one district 
after another, informed the present writers tiro,!, whilst there was shortage 
and hunger, there was, at no time, a total lack of bread, though its quality 
was impaired by using other ingredients than wheal, on flour; and that 
any increase in the death-rate, due to diseases accompanying defective 
nutrition, occurred only in a relatively small number of villages. What 
may carry more weight than this official testimony was that of various 
resident British and American journalists, who travelled during 1933 and 
1934 through the districts reputed to have been the worst sufferers, and 
who declared to the present writers that they had found no reason to 
suppose that the trouble had been more serious than was officially repre- 
sented. Our own impression, after considering all tho available evidence, 
is that the partial failure of crops certainly extended to only a fraction 
of the USSR ; possibly to no more than one-tenth of the geographical 
area. Wo think it plain that this partial failure was not in itself tiuffeiently 
serious to cause actual starvation, except possibly, in the worst districts, 
-relatively small in extent. Any estimate of the total number of deaths in 
excess of the normal average, based on a total population supposed to 
have been subjected to famine conditions, of sixty millions, which would 
mean half the entire rural population between the Baltic and the Pacific 
(as some have rashly asserted), or even one-tenth of such a population, 
appears to us to be fantastically excessive. 

On the other hand, it seems to be proved that a considerable number 
of peasant households, both in the spring of 1932 and in that of 1933, 
found themselves unprovided with a sufficient store of cereal food, and 
specially short of fats. To these cases we shall recur. But we are at once 
reminded that in countries like India and the USSR, in China, and even 
m the United States, iti wlnrh there ik nn ntimii+nno . I* -rw-wer. 
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many thousands — die each year of starvation, or of the diseases endemic 
under these conditions ; and that whenever there is even a partial failure 
of erops this number will certainly be considerably increased. It cannot 
be supposed to have been otherwise in parts of the southern Ukraine, 
the Kuban district and Daghestan in the winters of 1931 and 1932. 

Tint before we are warranted in describing this scarcity of food in 
particular households of particular districts as a “ famine ”, wc must 
enquire how the scarcity came to exist. Wc notice among the evidence 
the fact that the scarcity was “ patchy ”. In one and the same locality, 
under weather conditions apparently similar if not identical, there are 
collective farms which have in these years reaped harvests of more than 
average excellence, whilst others, adjoining them on the north or on the 
south, have experienced conditions of distress, and may sometimes have 
known actual starvation. This is not to deny that there were whole 
districts in which drought or cold seriously reduced the yield. But there 
are clearly other cases, liow many we cannot pretend to estimate, in 
which the harvest failures were caused, not by something in the sky, but 
by something in the collective farm itself. And wc are soon put on the 
track of discovery. As we have already mentioned, we find a leading 
personage in the direction of the Ukrainian revolt actually claiming that 
“ the opposition of the Ukrainian population caused Lius failure of the 
(/ rain-storing plan of 1931, and st/ill more, so, that of 1932 ”, lie boasts of tiie 
success of the “ passive resistance which aimed at a systematic frustration 
of the Bolshevik plans for the sowing and gathering of the harvest ". lie, 
tells us plainly that, owing to the efforts of himself and his friends, “whole 
tracts were left unsown ”, and “ in addition, when the crop was being 
gathered last year [1932], it happened that, in many areas, especially in 
the south, 20, '10 and even 50 per cent was left in the fields, and was either 
not collected at all or was ruined in the threshing ’’d 

Ho far as the Ukraine is concerned, it is clearly not Heaven which is 
principally to blame for the failure of crops, but the misguided members 
of many of the collective farms. 2 What sort of “ famine ” is it that is 

1 “ Ukrainia under .Bolshevist Jtulo ”, by Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonic Bwiew, January 
1934, j)ji, 342-343. Ono of the Ukrainian nationalists who was brought, to trial in stated 
to have confessed to having received explicit, instructions from the loaders of the move- 
mont abroad to the effect that “ it. is essential that, in spite of the good harvest (of 103t>), 
tho position of tho peasantry should become worse, for this purpose it is necessary to 
persuade tho members ol the kolkhosi to harvest tho grain before it has become ripo ; to 
agitato among tho lcolkhos members and to persuade them that, however hard they may 
work, thoic grain will bo falcon away from them by tho Klato on ono pretext or another ; 
and to sabotage) the proper calculation of the labour days put into harvesting by the 
members ol tho kolkhosi so that they may recurve loss than they are entitled to by their 
work ” (Speech by M'. Postyshev, secretary pi the Ukraine Communist Parly, to plenum 
of Central Committee, 1 933). 

3 It Ran bo definitely denied that, tho serious shortage of harvested grain in parts of 
southern Ukraine was duo to climatic) conditions. “ In a number ol southern regions, 
from (10 to <1.0 poe cent of tho crop remained on the fields. This mis not a, result of the, drought 
which was so severe in certain parts of Siberia, the Urals and the Middle and Lower Volga 
regions that it reduced there tho oxpoctod crops by about 00 per cent. No act of Ood was 
involved in the Ukraine, Tho difficulties experienced in the sowing, harvesting and grain 
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due neither to ike drought nor the rain, heal nor cold, runt nor (ly, woods 
nor JociistB ; but to a refutml of the ngricultumta to how (“ whole tracts 
were loft unsown ”) ; an<l to gather ti[) the wheal, when it wan cut (“ even 
50 ]>er cent was left in the luddft ”) V 

'Die other di, si riot in which famine conditions arc roo.st peimstently 
reporied is Unit of Kuban, and the surrounding areas, chiefly inhabited 
by the Don Cossacks, who, as it is not irrelevant to remember, were the 
first to Lake up arms against the Bolshevik Government in 1918, and so 
begin the calamitous civil war. These Don Cossacks, as we have men- 
tioned, had enjoyed special privileges under the tsars, the loss of which 
under the new regime has, even to-day, not boon forgiven. Hero there is 
evidence that whole groups of peasants, under hostile inu/lencos, got into 
such a state of apathy and despair, on being pressed into a now system 
of cooperative life which they could not understand and about which they 
heard all sorts of evil, that they ceased to on re whether their fields were 
tilled or not, or what would happen to them in the winter if they produced 
no crop at all- Whatever the reason, there were, it seems, in the Kuban, 
as in the Ukraine, whole villages that sullenly abstained from sowing or 
harvesting, usually not completely, but on all but a minute fraction of 
their fields, so that, when the year ended, they had no stock of seed, and' 
in many cases actually no grain on which to live. There arc many other 
instances in which individual peasants made a practice, out of spite, of 
surreptitiously “ harboring ” the ripening wheat; that is, rubbing out 
the grain from the car, or even cutting off the whole ear, and carrying 
off for individual hoarding this shameless theft of community 
property. 1 

Unfortunately if was not only in such notoriously disaffected areas as 
the Ukraine and Kuban that these peculiar “ failures of crops ” occurred, 
For instance, the Machine and Tractor Sections that wore sent to far-off 
Turkestan found, as we learn from the intimate private letters of (die 

onllooUon campaign of 103 L wore man-mado ” (“ Collectivisation of Agrioulturo in tho 
(Soviet Union”, by YV. Ladejinsky, Political Science Quarterly (Now York, Juno 1.031, 
p. 223). “ Tl, is evident ”, writes another of tho leaders of (ho Ukrainian emiyrC'S at Prague, 
hhURolf the Foreign Minister of tlio short-lived Ukrainian Republic of LOW, “ that this 
famine was not the result of natural anises. . . . The peasants me absolutely hostile to a 
system which runs counter to all their habits for contones past. . . . Tlio Ukrainian 
peasant has always boon an individualist . . . and sees no mason why he. should work for 
the. profit of others' 1 (“ Ukraine and its I ‘olitioiil Aspirations ”, by Alexander Shulgin, in 
Slavonia llp.view. January 1 IK!;’) ). 

..Mr. Chamberlin himself now ascribes at any rate some part of tlio relative failure of 
the harvests of 1'Ki I and 1032, not to any climatic conditions, but “ largely as a ruan It of 
the apathy and discouragement of the peasants ”, which made (ho yield “ much lower 
than it would havo been in normal years ” (“ Russia Through Coloured Glasses ”, in 
Fortnightly Jteview, Oofobor 1034). 

1 The practice led to tho employment, of children (members of tint “ Pioneers ” 
organisation) to guard the growing crops against thieves. Presently it was found necessary 
in some places to erect wooden, watch-towers and to post sentinels night and day, in order 
to prevent tho whole crop from being looted. (In China, one member from each family 
habitually 'watches the household plot as soon as tho plants appear above ground, to 
prevent their, being stolen.) 
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martyred Party member Lliat we have already cited, 3 just the same 
recalcitrance among the ignorant, and suspicious peasants, whether 
nominally enrolled in collective farms or- persistently obstructing their 
formation, 1 2 These were the dupes and victims of the ceaseless machina- 
tion a of the kulaks anil others, whose position was threatened with 
destruction, flow serious the situation appeared to Kaganovich we may 
gather from the lurid denunciation that he made in January 1933. 3 To 
any generally successful cultivation, he declared, “ the anti-soviet elements 
of the village are offering fierce opposition. Economically ruined, but not 
yet having lost their influence entirely, the kulaks, former white officers, 
former priests, their sons, former ruling landlords and sugar-mill owners, 
former Cossacks and other anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationalist 
and also of the social -revolutionary and Petlura-supporting intelligentsia 
settled in the villages, are trying in every way to corrupt the collective 
farms, are frying to foil the measures of the Party and the Government in 
the realm of farming, and for these ends are making use of the backward- 
ness of part of the collective farm members against the. interests of the 
socialised collective farm, against the interests of the collective farm 
peasantry. 

“ Penetrating into collective farms as accountants, managers, ware- 
house keepers, brigadiers and so on, and frequently as loading workers 
on the boards of collective farms, the auti-soviot elements strive to organise 
sabotage, spoil machines, sow without the proper measures, steal collective 
farm goods, undermine labour discipline, organise the thieving of seed 
and secret granaries, sabotage grain collections— and sometimes they 
succeed in disorganising kolkhosi.” 

However much we may discount such highly coloured denunciations, • 
we cannot avoid noticing how exactly the statements as to sabotage of 
the harvest, made on the one hand by the Soviet Government, and 
on the other by the nationalist leaders of the Ukrainian recalcitrants, 

1 One of the 25,000 : the Story of a Shade Worker, hy A. Ishach (Moscow, 1931). 

a Much the same recalcitrance had brim manifested in 1927-11)28 when the wide 
opening of the “ soisaorB ” caused tlio relatively well-to-do peasants to withhold their 
grain from Lho market. “ A genuine and severe economic tug-of-war between the Soviet 
Government and the more prosperous peasants occurred during the winter of 1927 and 
the spring of 1928, and uooma likely to go on indefinitely, perhaps in mildor forms. As 
early as the fall of 1927 it became evident that the peasants wero holding back their grain 
to a degree which not only destroyed any possibility of exporting it lint event seriously 
menaced the bread supply of the, cities. How did this ‘ grain strike ’ come about ? If is 
very hard to answer this question. There is certainly no widespread secret organisation 
among the poasanls which could coordinate their activity or instruct them all to do the 
same thing at the, same time. And yet they sometimes display a.u uncanny faculty lor 
apparently unconscious spontaneous action, as whon they deserted from all parts of the 
front and swarmed on the landlords’ estates in 1917, Something of this faculty must 
have come into play in the autumn of 1927, when in Siberia and Ukruirdtt, in Central 
Russia and the North Caucasus, (lie same phenomenon of peasant unwillingness to part 
with grain made itself fell, ” (Soviet Mussia, by W. H .Chamberlin, 1930, p, 195). 

51 'Report of Kaganovich on Resolution of the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee 
and tho Central Control Commission of the Communist Party, in Moeami Daily Neivs 
(weekly edition), January 20, 1933. 
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corroborate each other. To quote again the Ukrainian leader, it, was “ the 
opposition of the Ukrainian ])opulafion ” that “caused the failure of the 
gram storing plan of 1931, and, still more so, that, of 1 932 What on one 
side is made a matter for boasting is, on the other side, a ground for 
denunciation. Our own iiifcrenee is merely I lint, whilst both sides probably 
exaggerate, the sabotage referred to actually took place, to a greater or 
less extent, in various parts of the UHiSIt, in which collective farms had 
been established under pressure. The partial failure of the crop s due to 
climatic conditions, which is to be annually expected in one locality or 
another, was thus aggravated, to a degree that we find no means of 
estimating, and rendered far more extensive in its area, not only by 
“ harboring ” the growing wheat, and stealing from the common stork, 
but also by deliberate failure to sow, failure to weed, failure to thresh, 
and failure to warehouse even all the grain that was threshed, 1 But this 
is not what is usually called a famine . 

What the Soviet Government was faced with, from 1929 onward, was, 
in fact, not a famine but a widespread general strike of the peasantry, in 
resistance to the policy of collectivisation, fomented and encouraged by 
the disloyal elements of 1,1m population, not without incitement from the 
exiles at Paris and Prague. Beginning with the calamitous slaughter of 
live-stock in many areas in 1929-1990, the recalcitrant peasants defeated, 
during the years 1931 and 1932, all the effort, s of the Soviet Government 
to get the land adequately cultivated. It was in this way, 3 much more, 
than by the partial failure of the crops due to drought or cold, that was 
produced in an uncounted host, of villages in many parts of the UHSR a 
state of things in the winter of 1931 1932, and again in that of 1932 1933, 
in which many of the peasants found themselves with inadequate supplies 
of food. But this did not always lead to starvation. In innumerable 
cases, in which there was no actual lack of roubles, notably in the Ukraine, 
the men journeyed oil to the nearest, big market, and (as there, was no 
deficiency in the country as a whole) returned after many days with the 
requisite sacks of flour. In other cases, especially among the independent 
peasantry, tire destitute family itself moved away to the cities, in search 
of work at wages, leaving its rude dwelling empty and desolate, to be 
quoted by some incautious observer as proof of death by starvation. In 
an unkn'own number of other cases— as it seems, to be counted by the 

1 “ Tho peasant resulted by frauds, exaggerating their demand for needs and cattle 
food, under-estimating their crops. Thoy fought very hard against compulsion. Mora- 
over, whon thoy saw that thoy had to give o ver a great part of their output, thoy diminished 
the output, with tho result that there was an immense slaughtering of the oatllo, arid a 
very serious diminution of tho crops. The regime had tho great good luck of tho groat 
harvest in 1933. Before that there was hunger in largo sections of tho coutiUy ” (“ An 
Economist’s Analysis of Soviet Russia”, by Arthur Foiling, in Annals of the American 
Academy of Political aiul Social Science, July 1934, pp. 153-157). 

3 “ In general, Lire harvesting and threshing processes were carried out by the col- 
lectivised peasantry of the Ukraine in such a manner that from 34 to 3f> million quintals 
of grain wore wasted in the fields, This amount atom could have covered two- thirds of the 
grain the Ukraine urns to hare delivered to the State" (“ Collectivisation of Agriculture ”, 
by IV. Ladojinaky, Political Science Quarterly, p. 233). 
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hundred lliouHand — the ftimllioH were forcibly taken from, the holding 
which tlicy had faded to cultivate, and removed to distant places where 
they could be provided with work by which they could earn their sub- 
sistence. 

The Soviet Government bus been severely blamed for those deporta-’ 
tions. which inevitably caused great hardships. The irresponsible 
criticism loses, however, much of its foLce by the inaccuracy with which 
the case is stated. It is, for instance, almost invariably taken for granted 
that the Soviet Government heartlessly refused lo afford any relief to the 
si, a rang districts. Very little investigation shows that relief was repeatedly 
afforded where there was reason to suppose that the shortage was not 
due to sabotage or deliberate failure to cultivate. There were, to begin 
with, extensive remissions of payments in kind due to the government. 1 
Hut there was also a whole series of transfers of grain from the govern- 
ment stocks to villages found to be destitute, sometimes actually for con- 
sumption, and in other cases to replace the seed funds which had been 
used for food. 2 

Of the enforced removals there have been two kinds, in 1929 and 
1 900 drastic measures were taken against those elements in the villages 
which were; seriously interfering with the formation of kolkhosi, often by 
personal violence, and wilful damage to buildings and crops. These 
disturbers of the peace were in many cases forcibly removed from their 
homes. “ The usual assumption out, side the Soviet Union writes one 
who witnessed the proceedings of 1 9150, “is that this exiling occurred 
through drastic, action by a mystically omnipotent GHU. The actual 
process was quite different: if was done by village meetings of poor 
peasants and farm hands who listed those kulaks who 1 impede our col- 
lective farm by force and violence and asked the Government to deport 
them. In the hot days of 1 930 I attended many of those meetings. There 
were harsh, bitter discussions, analysing one by one the ‘ best families 
who had grabbed the best lands, exploited labour by owning the tools of 
production, as ‘ best, families ’ normally and historically do, and who were 
now lighting the rise of the collective farms by arson, cattle-killing and 
murder, . . . The meetings I personally attended were more seriously 
judicial, more balanced in their discussion, than any court trial I have 
attended in America : these' peasants knew they were dealing with serious 

1 TI 10 basic decree, promulgated on May 0, 1032, Blatos that the grain oolleobuins 
iVoui Iho oolInclivcH anil the individual farms must bo decreased by J3'2 million quintals 
in comparison with the 1031 programme ” (“ Collectivisation of Agriculture in the Soviet 
Union ”, by W. Ladiijinsky, in I'olitU'al Udenai Quarterly (New York), June 1034, p, 231). 

s Thus : “ On Kobruary 17, 1032, almost hix months before tho harvesting of the 
now crop the Vouueil of People's Commissars of tho USSR and tho Central Committee 
of tho Communist Party, directed that the collective farms in the eastern part of the 
country, which had Buffered from the drought, ho loaned over sis million quintals of 
grain Cor the establishment of both send and food funds ” (ibid. p. 220). 

Later, wo read : “ Certain areas, such as thu Ukraine and North Caucasus which . . . 
had to consume all tho available grain, remained with little or no seed funds. In this 
case tho Soviet (Government loaned to Iho collectives of tho Ukraine almost 3d million 
quintals of seed, and io those of North Caucasus, over 2 million quintals ” (ibid, p. 213). 
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pumaluriouls, and did not, handle them lightly. . . . T hone who envisage 
that the rural revolution which ended iri hum collect ivisaliioii wan a 
‘ war between Mini in and the peasants ’ simply weren't on the ground 
v/lieu the whirlwind broke. The anarchy oi an elenu'ntaJ upheaval was 
its chief characteristic : it was marked by great ecstasies and terrors : 
local leadens m villages township and province did what was right in their 
own eyes and passionately defended their convictions. Moscow studied 
and participated in the local earthquakes ; and, out of tire mass experience, 
made, somewhat too late to save the live stock, general laws for its direc- 
tion. It was a harsh, bitter and by no means bloodless oonllict. . . . 
Township and provincial commissions in the UMHR reviewed and cut 
down the lists of kulaks for exile, to guard against local excesses.” 1 

Later, when the sabotage took the form of a widespread “ general 
strike” against even cultivation of the collective farms, the Soviet 
Government found itself on the horns of the same dilemma (hat perplexed* 
the administrators of the Ifinglisli Root- Law. To provide, maintenance for 
able-bodied men whose refusal to work had brought them to destitution 
would merely encourage them, and their families, and eventually countless 
others, to repeal, the offence. Yet deliberately to leave them to starve 
was an unacceptable alternative. The English Guardians of the Poor, 
early in the eighteenth century, invented the device, which was readopted 
in J8IM, of relieving the able-bodied and their families only on condition 
that they entered the workhouse, and there performed whatever tasks of 
work could be set to them. The Soviet Government had no workhouses 
available and no time to build them. Its device was forcibly to remove 
the peasants who were found to be without food from the villages which 
they were demoralising to places at a distance where they could lie put to 
work at the mailing of railways, roads or canals, at the cutting of timber, 
or at prospecting or mining for mineral ores — all tasks of discomfort and 
occasionally of hardship, by which they were enabled to earn the hare 
subsistence wage of relief work. It was a rough and ready expedient of 
“famine relief”, which undoubtedly caused much suffering to innocent 
victims. But candid students of the circumstances may not unwarrantably 
come to the conclusion that, when the, crisis of possible, starvation arrived, 
as the result largely of deliberate sabotage, the Soviet Government could 
hardly have acted, otherwise than it did.® 

1 “ The Soviet, Dictatorship ”, by Anna Louise Strong, in Amancmi Metctuy, October 
1934 ; Dictatorship and Dcmncuicy, by Uio snino, 1034. 

How ono village came to its decision in 1030 to suppress the small minority which had 
persistently sought, by ovory land of criminal net, to rum the local kolkhos, in described 
in the artless recital o£ a peasant woman, Gdttertive Viirm Trail, told by Kludoxift IV/, uk bin a 
(Moscow, 1932, pp. 60-fi.l). 

_ 2 The enforced expropriation of those pennants bus aoomod to foreign onlies an ox triune 
injustice. Wore not the peasants, in limiting their production, merely doing what they 
liked with their own ? In fact, tlus peasants in the USSR are not owners of the land they 
till, hut merely occupants of nationalised land, for fcho purpose of cultivating iL. But 
whether or not they am in the same position as fcho peasant proprietors of Prance or 
Idanderst there sooms nothing unreasonable or inoipiitablo in. the view that, wherever the 
land is entrusted to a peasant class by the oommunity, it is on the paramount condition 
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Government blamed its own organisation for having let tilings come to 
such a pass. “ The village Party and Young Communist organisation,” 
declared Kaganovich in January 1933, “including the groups in state 
farms .and machine-tractor stations, frequently lack revolutionary feeling 
and vigilance. In many places they not only do not oppose this anti- 
soviet work of hostile elements with class alertness and an everyday 
Bolshevik drive to strengthen soviet influence over the broad non-Party 
masses of the collective farmers and state farm-workers, but they them- 
selves sometimes fall under the influence of these sabotaging elements ; 
and some members of the Party, who entered for careerist purposes, line 
up with the enemies of the collective and state farms and the Soviet 
Government, and join with them in organising thieving of seed at sowing 
time, grain at harvesting and threshing time, hiding grain in secret 
granaries, sabotaging state grain purchases, and really draw certain 
collective farms, groups of kolkhozniks and backward workers of state 
farms into the struggle against the soviet power, ft is particularly true 
of state farms, whore frequently the directors, under the influence of 
anti-soviet elements, undergo a bourgeois degeneration, sabotage the 
tasks set by the Soviet Government, cuter upon out and out treachery 
to the Party and Government, and attempt to dispose of state farm 
products as if they were, their own personal property.” 

But with no less characteristic Bolshevist persistence, the occasion 
was taken to intensify the, campaign, so as to ensure that 1033 and 193d 
should see hotter results than 1931 or 19315. it was recognised, and 
frankly confessed, that a serious error had been made, often owing to 
the mistaken zeal of local agents, in making successive levies on the 
successful kolkhosi, when these were found in possession of unexpectedly 
largo crops. Many peasants had lost confidence in the government’s 
financial measures, always fearing that the results of their labours would 
be taken away from them, Hence the whole system was changed. The 
government relinquished all right to take produce by contract any more 
than by requisition. Henceforth nothing more was to be exacted from 
the collective farms by way of agricultural tax (apart from the agreed 
payment for the use of the tractors) than the one official levy of grain, 
meat, milk and other produce, definitely fixed in advance, in exact propor- 
tion so far as arable produce was concerned, to the normal harvest on the 
number of hectares that had fcp be sown and weeded and reaped. Similar 
assessments were made, for other produce. However great might prove 
to be the yield, the government would claim no more. Even if a larger 
area were sown than had been required, the government pledged itself 
not to increase its demand upon the zealous kolkhos. As soon as this 
definitely fixed levy had been paid for the whole district, each kolkhos 

that tlioy should prodiion, up to their ability, tho foodstuffs required for tho maintenance 
of the community. Any organised refusal to cultivate must inevitably lie mot by 
expropriation. 
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mis to l)o IVoo lo soil (ho mji plus to oubsidei-H its il pletmcd ; ovon In 
sollim .1 t(, m the opt'd itiitrkol, t.o t.lio liiglieMl bidder. 1 2 \t t.lio siimo I into I lie 
tvlinlo oigiuiisul ion wtis diiiHlirnlly ovorlitiulod. M:m\ li n nd n>t Is of looitl 
olIioialH wore, during I (Kill, found »uilty of gros.-, iu*<> U m*I , or w.inlon mis 
handling of liiiiehitiery, storos n nt 1 crops. These won' sovt'roly ropriniiindt'd 
iinrl in many ciises dismisst'd fiom ollioo, II imd rods of I, lit' worst offenders 
wore sentenced lo imprisonment, and nt loiisl Severn, I downs lo he sliol. 
Tilt 1 members of tin* kolkltosi themselves, including I lie uiMiiugcrs mid 
accountants, were also I'nithfully dealt with. Wind, was most dillienlt, lo 
cope witli was i.he deplorable general snllenness, in u liiel: many, and some 
times most, of the peasants had eeased to care whether or not the normal 
harvest was reaped. Whert 1 the ploughing had been only feebly performed ; 
the weeding left undone ; and the sea illy growing grain (lie lied from the 
fields by night, the whole kolklios was drnslieally shaken up ; the most 
guilty of l.lie wuholagers, often ex-kulaks, were, expelled ; (die negligent 
managers and pee, rant accounlants were dismissed from office ; nolle, el ive, 
farms whirh had wilfully neglected or refused lo till their land were .sternly 
refused relief when they found themselves without foot!, so as not lo 
encourage, farther recusancy ; and in sortie of the worst eases the inlnibil- 
anls of whole villages, if only in order to save (diem from starvation, were 
summarily removed from the (and that they had negleeded or refused to 
cultivate., and deported elsewhere, to find labouring work of any sort for 
bare maintenance,. Tt, is not denied that in these, summary removals, as 
in those of individual kulaks who had refused to conform to the govern- 
ment's requirements, great hardship was indicted on a, large number of 
women and children, us well as on the men. Without such cost in suffering, 
it is argued, the rapid reorganisation of peasant agriculture, wliiedi seemed 
the only practicable moans of solving the problem of (he national food 
supply, could not have been effected. 

Jn the result there, seems to us no doubt that this peculiar stiffening 
of the, local rural administration by a chozon army of zealous and specially 
instructed Party members, in direct communication with Kaganovich 
and the special department for agriculture of the (lentral Committee of 
the Communist Party, was, during ItfW and lffff'1, remarkably effective. 
Kaganovinh himself was during both these years constantly touring the 
country, looking minutely into everything, and giving orders which had 
to be obeyed,® The Soviet Government was lucky in a critical year (l!Wd) 

1 Thin single ta?r> as wo may call it, was assessed in grain at, I (live rates : tlio uortrinl 
on those kolkhoHi. which had tho uso of the govoriunout Iraotom, for which a Hoparuto ton 
hiul to bo paid ; a higher rate where no tractor feo had lo ho paid been use nmio was Hand 
or desired; and a still higher rate on the individual peasant or the kulak, whoso very 
existence it was wished to discourage. 

2 u An amusing turn was given to the congress when the speech of Tohashov, of 
Moscow Province, was interrupted by Kaganovitih, Heerotary of the Moscow Committee 
of tho Party. ‘ When Kaganovich came t,o our farm,’ declared Tobiwhuv, ‘ our chairman 
said, ” This is the way to the office.” Kaganovich replied, “ Tt would ho mnrli heller lo 
See the barns and get an idea how you carry on work hero.” Ho saw over veiling and 
everywhere pointed out shortcomings ; our equipment. For instance, was kept 5n a shod, 
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in a harvest which, even if its excellence was exaggerated, was at least 
vastly heller than those of the preceding years. But there would not have 
been anything like so great a yield if this extraordinary administrative 
activity had nob seen to it, in practically all the 240,000 farms, that the 
sowing was actually undertaken and completed at the right time ; that 
I he harrowing was not scamped ; that there was everywhere much more 
systematic weeding than had over before been undertaken; that the 
tractors and harvesters were supplied to nearly every collective farm, and 
maintained in unwonted eflieiency ; that the liar vest was got in without 
procrastination ; and that the grain was guarded from theft and stored 
in safety. In the following year (1934) the harvest was apparently, on 
the average, not rpiitc so great as in 1933 ; but the, universal testimony 
was to the effect that the behaviour of the peasants had greatly improved. 
Some of tlu* villages that had been among the most recalcitrant in cultiva- 
tion during 1932, and had hungered most in the winter of 1 932 1933, were 
among the most diligent an 1934, and abundantly reaped the reward of 
I, heir increased labours. As a consequence it was reported that the 
government obtained in tire aggregate almost as large an amount of grain, 
in return for its machinery and seed, as its share of the less abundant 
harvest of 1934, as it had received out of the bumper crops of 1933. And 
now that the worst members of the collective farms have been drastically 
expelled, whilst the olhers have been actually shown how the work' should 
be done, ami have been nude to realise that, even after paying all that 
the government requires from them, they have much -more to their indi- 
vidual nhaiea than they have ever in their liven made out of their tiny holdings, 
they may perhaps lie expected to be able to dispense with much of the 
hustling by which Kaganovich and liis myrmidons in 1 933 and 1934 pulled 
the USSR through a dangorou.s crisis. 1 


flip! on a Collective Farm 


Lot us now turn from the exciting campaign by which Kaganovich, 
as we think, saved the situation ; and relieved the. Soviet Government 
from its grave anxiety as to the feeding of the city populations and the 
Ited Army. What is the life that is normally led by the seventy millions 
of people in the U8SR who make up the collective farms '( 

“ Superficially ”, remarked the late Michael Tfarbrnan, “ a collectivised 


I, ho door ot which did not close property. ’ ‘ 1 remember,’ interjected Kaganovich, 1 that 
snow came in through ttio roof.’ (daughter.) ‘ Cjuilo right,’ re turned Tobashnv, ‘hut 
now wn have repaired it.’ ‘ Very good,’ returned Kaganovich, 1 I'll return soon to iiud 
out.’ ‘ We know perfectly well,’ concluded Tobashov, 1 that you would not take our word 
for it. Wo are wailing for you to como hack ’ ” ( Moscow Daily News, February IS, 1038). 

1 Wo may r|UoLo tho testimony of an impartial Canadian expert: “ Because of the 
iuereaHod area of holdings and higher yields in' tho collectives, as a result of the greater 
use of i rac tors and modern implements and production methods, tho income per house- 
hold on tho average collectivised farm has increased at least 150 por cent as a nation-wide 
average, and by more than 200 per cent in numerous localities ” ( Russia, Market or Menace, 
by Thomas I). Campbell, 1932, p. tin). This author, who was iu two separate years sent 
for by tho Bovicit Oovermnont to advise them liow to cope with thoir agricultural diffi- 
culties, Huccosslully conducts a !)5,0()U-acrc wheat farm in Montana, 1T.S.A. 
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villagu loolw very like the traditional Russian village. But, essentially 
it- is something quite now. The life of a peasant in sueli a village differs 
almost entirely from that of the old-fashioned mujik. Instead of being 
confined to a petty world in which he had to till the various narrow strips 
that comprise his holding with the aid of a single horse, he has become a 
partner in a big estate and bas to adapt himself to large-scale methods 
of cultivation and the use of all sorts of machines of which lie had never 
'even, heard before. Moreover, he has suffered a social and political as well 
as an economic change. His share in the cooperative effort is involving 
ldm in various new experiences with his neighbours. Of these the organisa- 
tion of work is naturally the most important.” 1 

The Members Meeting 

The basis of the administration of the collective farm, as in the soviet 
arid trade union hierarchies, is the periodical meeting of all the members 
over the age of eight ecu. At such a meeting, at least once in every year, 
and in many cases more frequently, there is elected the chairman, and 
several other members to form the board of management (pravleme), 
which constitutes the effective executive for all purposes. It is by this 
body, in the atmosphere of day-by-day discussion among all the, members, 
and subject to periodical report and debate in the members’ meeting, that 
all the necessary decisions are taken : what crops shall bo raised on what 
parts of the farm; when the various operations of ploughing, sowing, 
weeding and harvesting shall be undertaken ; which members shall be 
assigned to each of the innumerable separate tasks, and all the, thousand 
and one detailed arrangements that even the smallest collective enterprise 
necessarily involves. 

The Management of a Collective Farm, 

The actual organisation of work within each collective farm, together 
with the arrangements for sharing the product among the members, vary 
from farm to farm. The 240,000 farms, indeed, differ indefinitely from 
each other in almost every respect, according to the local conditions and 
to the capacity and honesty of the leading members. At first, everything 
was of the simplest. All the, members worked pretty well as they chose, 
at any of the varied tasks. It was often assumed that the year’s product 
could and should bo shared equally among all biro little community, oil 
the basis of the number of mouths to be fed, irrespective of age, sox, 
capacity or the work actually performed. Gradually this simplicity was 
abandoned in favour of a definite assignment of tasks and offices, by 
„ decision of the members’ meeting, but on the recommendation of the 
responsible officers and the hoard of management. In all the well- 
organised lcolkhosi the workers are allocated to brigades, to each of which 
is assigned a specific task. In order to fix responsibility each brigade hag 
a particular area of land to cultivate, with its own set of implements, and 

1 “ Creating a New Agricultural System ”, in TU Economist (London), October 15, 
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is required to concentrate its work on a particular crop, whether wheat or 
rye, flax or beet, cotton or sunflower, throughout the whole agricultural 
year upon the same area, in the successive operations of ploughing, sowing, 
harrowing, weeding and harvesting. In the same way a specific brigade 
takes charge, throughout the whole year, of the horses, cattle, sheep or 
pigs that the koikhos possesses in common, so that there may be no 
doubt as to responsibility for their maintenance in health. 

Experience soon proved the necessity of changing the basis of sharing 
from mouths to be fed to days of work performed, often supplemented by 
an allowance for children under working age. The share for each day’s 
work had then to be differentiated not by sex or age but according to the 
laboriousness or disagreeablencss of the task. 1 The importance of the 
functions of management and accounting soon came to be increasingly 
recognised. Hut in order to keep down the overhead charges the number 
of members who may be employed otherwise than in actually productive 
work, such as management, secretarial duties, accounting and measuring, 
is strictly limited ; and it is laid down that their hours of work must be 
reckoned, in the sharing, at no more than the average per hour of the 
whole body of adult workers. 

When it was found at the end of the harvest that a considerable surplus 
remained, after all the advances to members had been covered, ami all the 
required transfers or payments to the government had been mndo--and 
this lias undoubtedly been the ease in successive years in many collective < 
farms, and during 193b and 1934 in, at least, many tons of thousands of 
them — the disposal of tin's surplus has been the subject of prolonged 
discussion among the members, leading up to a decision by the members’ 
meeting. 2 How much should be devoted to capital improvement and 
how much to distribution, as a bonus in money or in produce ; whether to 
build a new barn, a new cow-house, a new silo ; or a village hall, a club- 
house, or a cinema ; or a children's creche, a primitive apartment house 
for the young and unmarried men, or a clinic for the visiting doctor — all 
these have been talked over, and here and there, one at a time, in what- 
ever order desired, actually undertaken. 

IIo iv Disputes are Mettled 

In the working life of such a community there must inevitably occur 
disputes which even a vote cannot settle. For these, as in the factory, 

1 “ The value of work done !>y mombors of kolkliosi is reckoned in labour days. But 
what is a labour day ‘I A labour day is a fixed quantity and a fixed quality of work done 
by a member of the koikhos ” (Talaov, The Distribution of Income in the Kolkhosi, Parfciz- 
dat, Moscow, 1932, p. 24, in Russian). 

“ In the Instructions issued by IColkhoscontro as to rates of pay for work it is stated 
that no matter by whom the work is done — whether by a man, by a woman or a young 
person — this work, if equal in quantify and quality, must ho roekoned as an equal number 
of labour days, and must bu paid for in a corresponding share of the income ” ( ibid. p. 28). 

a In order to ensure that nothing is decided without general consent, it has been 
prescribed by law that the objects of the proposed expenditure must, bo within the koikhos 
itself ; and that no proposal shall bo doomed to Kayo been carried otherwiso than, by a 
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there is increasingly insert to " the Triangle “ We have all heard ”, 
writes a m-ent observer, " ol' the Tjiunglc in I he factories : managoiiicn! . 
Paiiy and trade union. But on the colled ive fa mi I here is no l rude 
um0 n. What I lien >. Have we forgotten the village .soviet, ? A village is 
occupied by collective fanners and a lew arl-ianna, the wiles elerha in the 
cooperatives, school teachers, and so on. . . . The village soviet is the 
our, an of government j the kolklios hoard the economic and labour control 
of” ho farm. Their interests can never clash ; they a, re, complementary. 
The Triangle on the kolklios . . . |isj composed of the chairman of flic 
board, the chairman of the village soviet and (lie Party aoerelary. And 
this triangular form of representation is carried down through the farm 
structure. On each brigade there is also a member of the village soviet, 
elected from the brigade, who, witli the brigadier and the brigade Party 
organiser, forms the brigade Triangle. Brigadiers are appointed by the 
faun board at a general meeting, when these appointments may lie din 
cussed, opposed or confirmed.” 1 


Democracy in Agiitulluiv 

No one can possibly visit all the 240,000 collective farms spread over 
an immense area ; and no visitor of half a dozen or so ran form any useful 
idea of the extent to which such a sample- -no huger than one-twenty- 
thousandth part — is typical of the enormous mass, either in general 
efficiency ot in amount of product. What most impresses the political 
student is the vision of these, 240,000 separate comm unifies scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the UBSlt, severally working out 
their own life-conditions, within the framework of the law and the regula- 
tions common to them all, not as separate families but as members oT a 
cooperative society in which all have a common interest. 2 What an 
education must be the endless discussions of the frequent meddlers’ 
meetings ! How refreshingly novel must be the atmosphere in which the 
twenty or thirty million children of these collectivised peasants are now 
growing up ! 

At the same time the peasants are. with the aid of their families, also 


clear majority in a meeting at winch not loan than two-thirds of the mnuibmltip wore 
present and voted. 

1 Article by Charles Achleigh dc-arabing collective farms in NorIJi CaneimiiH, Ulu, vam 
Daily jV< m, September ,'J, X9S3. The Triangle is, however, not yet universal on collective 
farms, though it may he that it is lending to become ho, 

5 Competent observers testify to signs among the peasantry of n mental revolution, 
a “ Very striking tendencies can be observed in the buying activities of kelUltos peasants. 
Hone of them would tlimk of buying a horse, tin lias no right to buy a lior.se. Hero is a 
real farmer. But ho would no more think of buying a .plough than a factory working man 
would think of Raving up to buy a turbine. The Russian peasaut, in other words, can 
spend a decreasing amount of money oil the acquisition of capital. Ho will nso his money, 
instead, to eat more, clothe himself better and live more comfortably. This is another 
agent, Russians say, in undermining tho capitalistic instincts of the mujik. I wish L could 
, <;U! ivey the ittomentousness of snail psychological changes. Tlioy amount to a national 
mental revolution ” (" The Evolution of Collectivisation ”, by Louis Fischer, in British 
Human Gazette, September 1P33). 
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developing that part of tire production which is left in their own hands. 
The magnitude and range of the individual enterprises of the members of 
the collective farms is seldom adequately realised. The “ Model Con- 
stitution ” recommended on February 17, 1935, states that “ each house- 
hold in collective farms in tilling districts which have a well-developed 
livestock industry may have at its personal disposal two or three cows, 
apart from calves, from two to three pigs with their offspring, a total 
of 20 to 25 sheep and goats, and an unlimited number of poultry, rabbits 
and up to 20 beehives. . . . The area of the laud around the dwelling- 
place which is personally used by the kolkhos farmstead (exclusive of the 
land occupied by the dwelling) may range between a quarter and half an 
hectare, and in certain districts one hectare.” (The hectare is 2'17 acres.) 


The Commune 

Wo need say little, at this stage, of the completely collectivised settle- 
ment known as the commune. Here the little community has all its 
material possessions in common ownership, and unites all its activities 
under common management, very much as was done by the numerous 
societies formed during the past hundred years, in America and elsewhere, 
under the influence of Bobert Owen, Cabot and Fourier, or among peculiar 
religious denominations such as the. Shakers. In the IT MSB at least a 
couple of thousand communes have been established in various places 
during the past decade without any religions basis; and many of them 
have now had several years’ successful experience. We may cite as an 
example the commune named Seattle in the. Halsld district of North 
Caucasus province, which was founded in 1922- 1923 by a group of Finnish 
Socialists, originally centred at. Seattle in the State of Washington (U.S.A.). 
They were attracted to tire USSR, as a country free from the oppressions 
of capitalism, in which they could apply, on a cooperative basis, the 
American agricultural machinery that they brought with them. Welcomed 
by Bonin, they wore assigned 529 L hectares of unbroken steppe, twelve 
miles from the railway. Here the members, whose numbers had grown 
by 1935 to about 400, making a total population of approaching 1000, 
now comprising sixteen different nationalities, have erected substantial 
dwellings supplied with running water, provided nurseries and schools, 
■sunk wells, built barns, granaries and silos, and brought under continuous 
cultivation more than 10,000 acres, selling the wheat annually to the 
Government Grain Trust. 1 The commune had, in 1933, over 100 cattle 

1 An interesting article by Richard Gerbacy, a member of the com mu no, in the Moscow 
Dui!}/ Neva, October 20, 1903, do&nribod tho celebration of the tenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the settlement. On our visit in 1932, we wore not only freely supplied with 
information, but also presented with a lengthy pamphlet, (in Hussion) entitled AVoiw the 
Country of the Capitalists to the VHSlt : the A merican Commune Health, by P. 3, Thudeus 
(Moscow, Goaiadnt, 1030), which, in translation, has onabled ua to form a vivid pioturo 
of tho early trials and Ihe present organisation of thin prosperous community. 

The parti phlot A Hhuh'nl in Russia, by Paul Win ter ton (Cooperative Union, Manchester, 
1921V, 64 pp.), gives an attractive account of a commune in aouthom Ukraine, which had then 
enjoyed several years of prosperity and increasing civilisation, under enlightened leadership, 
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and. nearly 200 pigd. It maiutitius a large wood-working shop and exten- 
sive brick-kilns, by winch it is constantly adding to its buildings. An 
efficiently fitted machine shop not only keeps all the machinery of the 
neighbouring farms in repair, but also manufactures new parts and gears. 
The members of the commune enter freely into the local life of the district, 
take part in the elections to the village soviet (solo, soviet), and send dele- 
gates bo all the conferences and congresses that they are entitled to attend. 
All over the UBSR the quarter of a million population of the couple of 
thousand communes takes the same part in the civic organisation, local 
and national, as do the kolkhosi. Whether or not these la tier will gradually 
develop into communes, as many people suppose, but as the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not encourage, is a question of the future. At present it looks 
as if there was a tendency for individual ownership to reappear inside the 
commune. In order to increase the aggregate of livestock, the CJBSR 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture lias decreed that “ every member of 
an agricultural commune has a right to acquire for his individual economy 
a cow, small producers’ livestock and fowls.” 1 

The Hierarchy of Ownei- Produce/ s ui Agriculture 

The organisation of the owner-producer in agriculture stands plainly 
at a more rudimentary stage than that of the owner-producers in industry, 
which we described in the preceding section. The severe crisis of the past 
few years has stood in the way of any adoption of the hierarchical or 
pyramidal form of democratic centralism. No district councils repre- 
sentative of kolkhosi exist, nor is there a 113 '- sign at present of the institution 
of an All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers. There is, accordingly, no 
central executive committee which such a congress would appoint. A 
preliminary stage to that of a representative “ All-Union Congress of 
Collective Farmers ” may have been the large gathering of “ collective 
farm shock- brigaders ” (uclarniki) which was summoned to Moscow in 
February 1933. At this conference, attended by over 1500 local leaders 
of collective farm administrations from nearly all parts of the USB If, the 
difficulties and the prospecls of these owner-producers were made the, 
subject of stirring addresses by such outstanding ministers as Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Kalinin, Voroshilov and Yakovlev, together with Stalin 
himself. This conference at Moscow was followed during the spring of 
1933 by others held for particular provinces . 3 A “Second All-Union 

1 “ Collectivisation of Agriculture in tho Soviet Union ”, by W. Ladejinsky, in Political 
Science. Quarterly, March 1934. 

8 Sec the reports of speeches inudo ah such conferences of ndaruiki in Moscow Daily 
News, 'February 15-20, 1933, and also February 193.1; also International Press Corre- 
spondence, March 2 and May 26, 1933 ; Speech ut the First All-Union Congress of Collect ice 
Farm Shack Brigade Workers, by J. Stalin (Moscow, 1933, 24 pp.); The. Great Offensive, 
by Maurice Hindus, 1933, oh. vi. “ Collectives ”, pp, 95-118. 

At these conferences the delegates wero invited, iind their expanses wore paid, by the 
USSR People’s Commissar for the kolkhosi and peasantry, but Invitations wore issued in 
blank, a due proportion being sent to each province. The actual selection was made 
locally by vote among the whole number of udarniki. It was explicitly stated that many, 
if not most, of the delegates were non-Party men or Women. 
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Congress of Kolkhos Udarniks ” held at tlie end of 193d- adopted a detailed 
and elaborate model constitution for all kolkhosi, which was formally 
approved by the Sovnnrkom of the USSR and by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party on February 17, 19.15, This model constitution 
was strongly recommended for adoption by the members’ meeting of each 
of the 240,000 kolkhosi ; now approaching 250,000. 

The permanent central office in Moscow (Kolkhoscentro), from which 
was exercised some general supervision over all the collective farms in 
the USSR — or by which, at any rate, statistics were collected for the 
whole movement —has now been absorbed in the new commissariat, and 
is directly administered by the USSR People’s Commissar for Agriculture 
(kolkhosi ami peasantry). Probably one of the most important constitu- 
tional relations, apart from those with the Agricultural Commission of the 
Communist Party, are those with Gosplan, with which it must be fre- 
quently in consultation as to the annual formulation of the control figures 
of the General Plan, and the continued minor modifications which have 
to bo made and adjusted. 

Any hierarchical organisation of councils rising, tier after tier, from, 
the members’ meeting to an All-Union Congress of elected delegates is, in 
the case of the collective farms, frankly postponed. The authoritative 
regulation of such of the 240,000 farms as are imperfectly administered 
is, at present, more obvious than any organised expression of the desires 
and ideas of the fifteen million families who form the aggregate member- 
ship. 

The vast majority of the 240,000 collective farms arc, in fact, not yet 
wholly self-governing cooperative societies. 1 Such of them as have 
already made their agriculture successful, to the extent of maintaining 
their members, and their families, and of yielding to the government the 
amount of its levies for the agricultural Lax, and in return for the use 
of its tractors and harvesters, its seeds and its fertilisers, do, in fact, 
manage their own affairs, by their own members’ meetings ; and get from 
the government, beyond the machines that they hire, no more than super- 
vision and advice. "For the rest there has had to be devised an elaborate 
system of administration by which the members’ meetings have been, 
by an ingenious combination of education and persuasion, economic 
pressure and, in the last resort, drastic coercion, shown how they should go. 

The Results in 1933 

It is possibly useless to adduce aggregate figures of tlie yield of wheat 
during 1933 for the whole USHR— showing a considerable increase on any 
previous year — as evidence of the successful working of the system of 
collective farms. Nor can this success bz proved by particular instances, 

1 But it scouts ridiculous for a contributor io lha pamphlet of the School of Slavonia 
Studies entitled Collectivised AqricuUvre in the Sonet Union (London, 1934, p. 30 )— 0110 
who has been, unable to visit the USSR to seo for himself — to declare “ (hat the legal 
status of the members of collective farms is for all practical purposes equivalent to 
bondage ”, 
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our moio than failure is proved by I lie most agonising letters of complaint , 
often of doubtful authenticity, which have been published abroad. 11 
will, however. complete (he picl lire if wo give a .summary of the report of 
one kolkhos, mimed " Successes of Stalin ”, in the Middle Volga region. 
Thi., collective farm, il will lie seen, made a great success in 1932, without 
waiting for the eampaign of the Policy Seel ion or relying on the advice of 
the Machine and Tractor Stations. '‘This collective farm, comprising 
1334 families, had just completed the distribution of its income for the 
current year, after fulfilling the year’s programme of grain deliveries by 
August 15. A total of 'id 7 tons of grain was sold to the government out 
of a total grain crop of (ill) tons. 

" The gross income of the farm For the year, estimated on the basis 
of the official prices for agricultural products, is close to 95,000 roubles. 
In addition to 235 tons of rye, 537 tons of wheat, 20 tons of oats and 
19 tons of millet, the farm produced 60 tons of potatoes, lb tons of sun- 
flower seed and 1000 tons of hay and straw. After selling to the government 
the sot quantity of agricultural products, the farm proceeded to collect a 
seed supply to be used for next year’s sowing. In addition, a supply of 
grain was collected for the feeding of the horses, sheep and hogs owned 
by the collective. Some grain was also act aside to supply those peasants 
who have left to work in the cities, under agreements signed with industrial 
organisations. 

“ The total net monetary income of the collective farm from the sale 
of grain to the government and from other sources, amounted to 50,000 
roubles. From this sum, the farm paid agricultural taxes of 1 750 roubles, 
and insurance 1700 roubles. A 3300 rouble loan was repaid to the State 
Bank: 10 per cent of the gross income of the farm was turned info u 
common fund, which is used largely for capital construction on the farm. 
By decision of the farm members, an additional 4 . per cent of the gross 
income was set aside for cultural purposes, to pay bonuses and similar 
expenses. Two thousand roubles were invested in stocks of the Tractor 
Centre and Incubator Centre, which supply the farm with the required 
tractors and incubators. About 4000 roubles was spent for kerosene 
and lubricating oil for the tractors, for repairs, and for administrative 
expenditure. 

"After ail these expenses were mot, the farm still had nearly 27,000 
roubles in rash, as well as 185 tons of wheat and considerable quantities 
of other agricultural products. 

LTp to September 20, when tluv distribution was effected, 26,000 
working days had been put iu by the members of the collective. It was 
estimated that in, order to complete the work on hand some 85,000 working 
days more will be required before the end of the year. The average pay 
for a working day will therefore be : 78 kopeks, plus 6-5 kilograms of 
grain, 2-0 kg. of hay, 14 kg. of straw, and various other farm products. 
These, amounts are from, four to six times larger than flic money and 'products 
received- by the members per working day last year. 
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" To , sLimula Lo bettor work, tlio two best field brigade:-; (the groups in 
which the members work) received 10 per cent more per working day 
than the average, while two other brigades whose work was not up to the 
required level received 15 per cent less than average pay. . . . The 
collective farm members cultivate their own gardens and keep their own 
cattle and horses. This provides considerable additional income.” 1 
Lot us end this complicated analysis of the “ campaign on the agri- 
cultural front. ” by a description by an eye-witness of one of the members’ 
meetings when the harvest had been got in. “ Oil September 7,” writes 
the Amei'iean student whom wc have already quoted, “the collective 
farm 1 Matvaeva ’ celebrated the distribution of the first half of the grain 
shares. . . . The individual shares for the whole period ranged front 100 
to 500 poods. Later in the day at the meeting . . . farmer after farmer 
rose to speak of the harvest, the problems that had been met and solved 
by the help of the head of the political section. . . . One elderly woman 
rose, shook her finger at the meeting, and reminded them ‘ when we rend 
in Ihe pnjiers how such a harvest was possible we didn't believe it ; now it is 
an accomplished fact. . . .’ As an example of what has been accomplished 
in a brief seven months through the work of the political section, the collec- 
tive farm ‘ Bolshevik ’ may bo cited. Completely disorganised last year 
by kulak sabotage, the Bolshevik farm failed to harvest all its grain, failed 
in its grain deliveries, and the members themselves were short of grain. 
This year that same kolkhos is one of the loading farms in the district, 
and has been placed on the roll of honour for the whole of the North 
Caucasus. . . . There is new life in the villages.” 2 

Such descriptive accounts by eye- witnesses of particular collective 
farms, although they may be quite accurate, do not enable us to come to 
any confident conclusion as to what is happening in the whole 210,000 
of them. They are doubtless deliberately selected instances ; and, in 
fact, they make no pretence of being anything oiso. Equally graphic, 
descriptions can he obtained of the complete failure of collective farms to 
obtain any harvest at all, owing largely, as it is not denied, to the con- 
certed refusal of the members to do any effective work at ploughing, weed- 
ing or harvesting, oven to the extent of leaving themselves without seed, 
and occasionally without food during the winter. 3 It is too soon to judge, 

1 Moscow Daily News, October to, 1933. 

2 Article by l 1 '. 1£, lliliaL on the UstiahinRk Machine and True Lor Station, North 
Caucasus, in Moscow Daily News, October IF), 1933. Other snceossf ul kolkhosl are iluscribstl 
and interesting descriptions of their working are given in Supply anil Tiado in the USSR, 
by W. Node!, 1034, pp. 95-100. 

8 Wo noto that Mr. W. H. Chamberlin, who lias now been transferred from Moscow to 
Tokyo, continues to assort, (in various magazine articles in 1934-1935, and in his book 
Russia's Iron Age, 1935) thnL tliora was a terrible famine in 1932-1933, “ runs of the 
greatest human cal astrophes since tho world-war,” which caused, from disease and starva- 
tion, some four or livo million deaths beyond Iho normal mortality. After carefully 
weighing Mr. Chamberlin's various assertions wo can find no evidence of there having 
been any “ natural ” or “ climatic ” famine in 1931 -193 1, There is abundant testimony 
from many sources that tho shortage in tho urop was, for ihe most part, “ nian-inado ”, 
It is, indeed, not seriously disputed that in 1932 there whr widespread refusal to sow, 
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oil tho one ]i,uid, -whether Mie .successful kolklioni will repeal, m loss 
favourable years, when the oflicial pressure is lighfenerl, the material 
suecesbi's of 1933 ami 1934 ; or, oil the other, whether the stem measures 
taken against those, who failed to cultivate the land entrusted to them can 
overcome the ingrained habit oi mind ol the individual peasant, iucnpablo 
of recognising his own gain in any product, however considerable, which 
has to be shared with others. German expert observers declare that the 
agricultural difficulties in the USSR are not yet over, and that not for 
several years can the food position be declared to bo. safe. There are two 
principal grounds for this conclusion. Wind ever may be, done by drastic 
administration to compel the sullen farmers to cultivate efleetively, this 
will not restore the slaughtered horses and cattle, sheep and pigs. The 
diminution of livestock had, in 1933, not yet stopped (except for jugs) ; 
although it is claimed that in 1934 the decrease was arrested in all but 
horses. Even if the aggregate total begins to rise during 1.935, it must 
take several years to bring to maturity the animals now being born. 

The second ground taken by those who know best the mind of a 
peasantry in any European country, is the sheer impossibility of per- 
suading the elder kollclvoa member to change his ideas and his habits, lie 
has nob yet got over his resentment at being deposed from his position 
of family autocrat, 1 nor will lie easily be weaned from Ids habit of seeking 
always to do less work than his fellow-members, on the argument that 
only in this way can he hope to “ get even ” with thorn, as they will, of 
course, be seeking to do less than lie does ! It is not enough, such critics 
declare, to leave to the kolkhos member the full product of his own. 
garden, his own poultry, his own beehives, his own pig and oven las own 

neglect, to reed, and failure to leap, just as there had toon in previous years deliberate 
slaughter of every kind of livestock, amounting to no fewer than 150 million animals. 
This “ ninn-mado ” shortage it was that Mr. Chamberlin calls a famine. Hew far fond 
scarcity was aggravated by unduo exactions by tho government agents from a population 
manifestly gui It.y of sabotage may well be a matter oi controversy. Wo find, in tho state- 
ments of Mr. Chamberlin and otlior believers in the famine), nothing that can ho oaliod 
statistical evidence of widespread abnormal mortality ; though it may bo inferred Unit 
hardships in particular villages must have led, hero and there, to some rise in tho local 
death-rate. The continuous increase m t he total population of tho Ukraine and North 
Caucasus, as of the USSR as a whole, does not seem to have boon intonupted, though tho 
migration from the rural districts to tho cities has continued, and may oven have increased. 
The controversy is discussed in Louis Fischer’s hook Soviet- Journey, 1035, pp. 170-172, 
in which he incidentally says, “ I myself sum, all over the Ukraine in October 11)32, huge 
stacks of grain wine h the, peasants had refused to gather in, and which were lotting. This 
teas their winter's food. Then these same peasants starved." 

1 In many collective farms a way of dealing with tho apathy and sullonnofls of tho 
elderly peasants, who wore frequently found sitting gloomily on tho seat in front of their 
houses, whilst the young people were working in tho fields, has been found. They luivo 
been formally appointed “ inspectors of quality ”, and given tho duty of superintending 
the work and rejiorting on the quality of tho crops harvested. Tiioy wear a badge, and 
walk about with an air of authority ! (seo tho eases cited in fiftise (lurch hundert Kolkcliv- 
mrtschaften, by L. B. Boross, Moscow, 1034, p. 176). This ingenious encouragement of 
the aged has heen carried even further. In various districts, congresses of those inspectors 
of quality have been held, attended by hundreds of elderly peasants from the neighbouring 
jkolkhoisi, who have been addressed by leading statesmen, and treated as persons occupying 
key-positions in the local agriculture ! 
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cow. This concession to individualism may, it is said, even make matters 
worse, by tempting the disloyal collective farmer to put all his energy 
into his private enterprise. We do not ourselves pretend to a judgment. 
But we suggest that the Bolshevik Government may not be wrong in 
putting its hopes, in the kolMiosi, as elsewhere, on the young people, who 
(as it is not always remembered) constitute about half the population. 
These will have increasingly been nurtured in a collective atmosphere ; 
and, according to all accounts, they like it much bettor than the, life of 
the individual peasant. So, it seems, do most of the, women. Tf the, 
women and the children, and the young people, who together constitute 
three-fourths of the whole, population, prefer the kolkhos, the kolkhos 
will endure. This, at least, is the judgment of the observer who probably 
knows the Russian peasant better than any other writer. “ Of one thing 
we may be assured,” declares Mr. Maurice Hindus, “ so long as the soviets 
endure there will be no return to individual farming. I have the feeling 
that, even if tlie soviets were to collapse, Russian agriculture would remain 
collectivised with control in the hands of the peasants instead of the 
government. The advantages of collectivisation as a method of farming 
arc indisputable. There are even now scores of highly successful collective 
farms in the Black Earth region and in the Ukraine. Collectivisation has 
within it the power to convert Prussia from a backward to a progressive 
agricultural nation, as individual landholding with its inevitable small 
acreage never can.” 1 

(r) MISOULIANUOITR ASSOCIATIONS OF O WNEll-rilOI) ITOI5RS 

Needless to say, Lite advantages of association in the work of produc- 
tion arc not confined to the cultivators and handicraftsmen, and other 
producers in agriculture or small scale Industry. We shall describe in 
the following chapter the entirely distinct consumers’ organisation of the 
distribution of commodities, together with the productive services inci- 
dental thereto. But even .specifically within the sphere of production/ 
whore the two main types of manufacturing artel and collective farm 
count by far the largest numbers of metpbers, we have to notice, as part 
of the social structure of production in tlie USSR, various other kinds 
of “ cooperatives”, often “mixed” in type, which, arc seldom described! 
but which cannot be ignored. 

We must, however, first write off, as superseded by subsequent develop- 
ments, practically all the array of independent agricultural cooperative 
societies that existed in the USSR as recently as ] 927. 2 At that date 

1 The. Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, p, 114. 

2 Apart from the voluminous Russian sources, the following moro accessible publica- 
tions may bo cited : Tlie Cooperative Movement in Russia, by J. V. Bubnoff (Manchester, 
1917, 1(12 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement in Soviet Russia, by Elsie Terry Blano (Now 
York, 1924); The Cooperative, Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 
1920) ; Die Konsumi/enossenschaften in Soujelmsslmcl, by Lvdiiuov (Berlin, 1926, 20 pp.) ; 
Consumers' Cooperation in the. Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, by V. Popoff (London, 
1927, 46 pp.) ; Die Qenosse,nschnfien in soHalisUseltan Avfhau, by W, Tikhomirov (1927) ; 
(The Russian ^Cooperative Movement, by N. Bacou and E. E. Wise (1927) ; Die Imidviirt • 
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t.liere were specialised societies for (ho assistance oJ the makers ol butter 
ami elKT.se and other milk pioduots ; societies for poultry and eggs ; for 
potatoes ; for snipes and wine; for horse- and eat hie- breed i up and the 
teai mg ot sheep ; for tobacco ; lor eoLtou , loi llax , lot sugui-beet , 
for flic prodiu lion and distribution of various kinds of seed ; Jdr bee- 
keeping find wliaf not. There were a number ol credit societies on a 
mutual basis. But most .of these societies, or the various todeia lions and 
unions that they formed anion,!* themselves, combined the joint marketing 
of their members' produce with what ever preparation for sale could con- 
veniently be undertaken collectively. Thus, there were cooperative 
creameries and cheese factories by the thousand; many hundreds ol 
cooperative workshops and mills for the preparation of (lax ; hundreds 
of cooperative factories and distilleries for the, matuilaoluro both ol food 
preparations and of alcohol from the extensive potato crop. In almost 
all cases the cooperative society supplied the technical instruction appro- 
priate to the enterprise ; selected seed ; the best kinds of implements, 
and plans and models of improved buildings. It undertook the collodion 
and storage of the produce ; arranged bulk sales to the consumers’ eoopera- 
lives or the government trusts; opened up new markets; organised 
exhibitions in the cities, and concerted with the People’s Commissar for 
Foreign Trade as to the widening of the range of the export trade. A 
large proportion of all the agricultural produce of the, ITSidR, apart from 
cereals, was, in 1927, handled by these independent cooperative associa- 
tions. In the eases of milk products, llax, potatoes, tobacco and sugar- 
beet, these associations dealt with 00 to 90 per cent of the whole produc- 
tion of the country. 

This extensive development of voluntary and inde, pendent organise 
tions of agricultural producers, which in J927 numbered 80,000 separate 
societies, uniting as many as eight or nine, million peasant households in 
voluntary cooperation, had, by 1932, completely disappeared from view. 
So far as the present writers could learn, all the 80,000 societies have 
ceased to exist as such ; their numerous federal associations have been 
“liquidated”; and the various “centres” that they maintained at 
Moscow have been absorbed into the new (JSfiii, Commissariats of 8 tale 
Farms and of Agriculture respectively. A certain proportion of the local 
cooperative societies (including the Siberian creameries) have simply 
become collective farms (kolkhosi). Wherever the collective farms have 
been established, the credit societies have become unnecessary, as I, lie 
individual members have little need of loans, whilst the State Bank 
supplies any credit required by the kolkhos itself. The great development 

xchqftliche n OenosumscJmfleri in tier Smujetunion (Berlin, 1928), translated n» Agricultural 
tintype, ration in the, Soviet Union, by G. llatner (London, 1929); The (loops rtitiv a Movement 
in Rmaia faring th$ War, by Kayden and Antsiterov (19110) ; Les Volets (lu develop pement de la 
cooperation de production on URSS, by W. Tikhomirov (19:11 ) ; The, Tear Rook of Agricultural 
Cooperation (London, 1933) ; and, an to credit societies, JUconom ic Survey (Goshank), N ovom- 
hst andBercimber 1930, mAJlvmwin Cooperative Ranking, byN. Barou (London, 1031); and 
lor all forms new existing, CUmumere’ Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul (1934-), 
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of scientific institutes, which now place at the peasants’ disposal all the 
facts and suggestions that he requires, may have rendered unnecessary 
much of the service of advice and instruction rendered by the specialist 
cooperative societies and federal unions. Yet it cannot he ignored that 
the summary “liquidation” of ko extensive a growth of social tissue 
involves a loss to the peasantry which may not yet have been entirely 
made, good to the Whole twenty-five million households, hy the more 
systematic organisation of state hanks and commissariats, institutes and 
kolldiosi. Some miscellaneous developments of these we, have now 1 <> 
describe. 

The Fishermen’ll Knlkliosi . — In no part of the organised structure of 
Soviet Communism do we find a more striking example of Lenin’s principle 
of constitutional multiformity than in the industry of fishing, in which 
the USSR has now a greater annual output than Great Britain or Norway, 
and stands second only to .1 a pan among all the nations of the, world.' 
This industry is almost entirely a creation of the last fifteen years. Prior 
to the war there was practically no Russian deep-sea fishing, no other 
preserving than salting, no canning of the catch, and only an extensive 
but unorganised individual shore and river fishing, which sank under the 
disturbance of war and famine to its lowest point in 1921. In 1929 the 
Soviet Government began the establishment of deep-sea fishing (including 
whaling), with an over-increasing development of refrigeration and other 
methods of preservation ; processing of various kinds ; various incidental 
manufactures, and, finally, canning on a large scale. The capital invest- 
ment in up-to-date fleets of motor vessels, shore depots and factories, 
and the canning industry, during J 929 -1931 , amounts to nearly 500 million 
roubles. At the present time (1935) there, are at work more than 100 ocean- 
going trawlers, as well as larger vessels ; 8 shipbuilding wharves for 
repairing and increasing this fleet ; 2 1 refrigerating establishments ; 
9 ice-making works ; 2G barrel factories ; 250 radio transmitting anil 
receiving stations ; 27 fish-waste factories, and many incidental establish- 
ments. The annual catch of this state fishery department now amounts 
to nearly half a million tons of fish, or about twice as much as the total 
catcli of all the fishermen of 1921 ; a remarkable achievement of only 
five years’ constructive work. 

But the Soviet Government,, in establishing this great industry, in 
which all the workers are directly employed at salaries or wages, had no 
wish or intention to establish n monopoly, or to supersede the coast and 
river fisheries, by which some hundreds of thousands of fishermen are 

1 Tho lalitfit accessible information about the USSR fisheries is given in the article l>y 
Professor A. Petrov, ontitled “The Fisheries of tho Soviet Union, a Nmv and Fffictent 
Industry ”, in the Supplement of The Financial News (London), November 5, 1934, This, 
however, says little a bout the Usher lcolkhoai, lor which should bo consulted tho decrees 
and regulations of July 1931 and September 1932, and an nrtiqle by I. Ivanovsky, entitled 
“ Tho Collective Fishery Systran in the USSR ”, in Yales Socialist Construction in the. USSR, 
vol. vi., 1934. See also Das Fudimaasen Russlands, by William F. Douglas (Berlin, 1030, 

pp, 20(1). 
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earning an independent living. On tlic eonknuy, thoHe self-employing 
■ * owner-producers ”, all round the coasts ol the USSR, and in all its great 
lakes and rivers, have been systematically encouraged; helped in their 
equipment and marketing ; and finally brought together in a network ol 
self-governing koikhosi, The result has been that, concurrently with the 
rapid development of the state fisheries, the output of the self-governing 
owner-producers has also increased year by year, so that they can claim, 
in 1935, to he catching, in the aggregate, something like (>() per cent, more 
weight of fish than they did in 1921, with a larger average income per 
head, and greater security and amenity. 

We cannot recount all the stages in this friendly cooperation between 
the Soviet Government and the independent, fishermen. The, first few 
years after the revolution witnessed various not very successful attempts 
at a revival of the industry. In 1921 there began an apparently spon- 
taneous organisation of the coastal fishermen in local artels, or communes, 
which presently established district and provincial unions for common 
purposes, and in 1923 the All-Russian Cooperative Industrial Union of 
Fishermen (Vsekopromrybaksoyus), willi a centre at Moscow. But there, 
was still comparatively little intercourse between the fishermen of the 
different coasts of the USSR, and many villages of fishermen remained 
untouched by the new movement of thought. In 1931, partly as a result 
of the growth of the new state fisheries, the various organisations of fisher 
koikhosi were reorganised on a common plan, and united with some others 
which had meanwhile joined Ite hunters’ associations, in an' All-Union 
Congress of Fishing Koikhosi (Rybaklcolkhdssoyus), Since that date, 
nearly all the professional fishermen in the USSR, some 300,000 in number 
(other than the wage-earners of the state fishery department), 1 have joined 
one or other of the 1500 fisher koikhosi which now form the federal 
association. 

The special note of this federation seems to be the considerable auto- 
nomy retained by the several fisher koikhosi, and their deliberate limita- 
tion of the functions entrusted to their delegates to little more than market- 
ing, the supply of equipment at wholesale prices, and the giving of technical 
instruction and advice. The 1500 koikhosi elect delegates, roughly in 
proportion to membership, to the annual session of the congress of the 
particular regional union to which each of them belongs. The 4-2 regional 
union congresses (12 of them representing exclusively the koikhosi fishing 
the fresh water of lakes and rivers) maintain each the smallest possible 
secretarial and aeoouutiug staff. The All-Union Congress, composed of 
delegates of the 42 union congresses, meets only mice a year to re-elect 

1 Tho wage-earners employed in the government fishing fleet are momhors of the 
4’ishermen’s Trade Union (in U134 divided into the three trade unions of the fishermen of 
tho northern, eastern and southern seas}. There are still a small number of indopondnnt 
fishermen in the north and east of Siberia, who are mostly united in koikhosi forming 
part of tho “ Integral ” cooperative federation, presently to be described. It should bo 
added that a few of the consumers’ cooperative societies carry on, by employment at 
. wages, small freshwater fisheries for their own needs. 
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its Executive Board of thirty live members, and discuss the annual report. 
This Executive Board, which is unpaid, meets in Moscow only very occa- 
sionally, and leaves the daily work to the presidium of five members 
whom it appoints. These five salaried members, who give their whole 
time, to their duties, regard themselves not as Leaders or administrators 
of a great industry, but merely as organisers and technical advisors, two 
or three of whom, at all times, arc on visit to the distant kolkhosi. 

What, then, does the cooperative organisation provide for its members? 
The writers had an opportunity, in 1932, of seeing, on the shores of the 
Hea of Azov, one of these fisher kolkhosi from the inside. The .North 
Caucasus Krai included several regional lisher unions, to which, at that 
date, there belonged, 77 fisher kolkhosi , 1 with some 18,000 members, all 
working on the 80 a of Azov or on the neighbouring shores of the Black 
Sea. The federal organisation provided the fisher kolkhosi with equip- 
ment, advice and instructions. It supplied its members with excellent 
thigh boots, nets and other equipment at wholesale prices. It provided 
advice in fishing methods, information as to weather and other prospects, 
and instruction in book-keeping. Each kolkhos, containing between one 
lvmdml and three hundred fishermen, owned collectively the boats, nets 
and other equipment, including sometimes a team of oxen to drag the 
heavily weighted net to land. Tt. worked in brigades of several dozen men 
and boys each, who united in the operations under the direction of a leader 
of their own choice. Each catch, involving an hour or two’s work, was 
straightway landed on the wharf belonging to the state fish trust, or other 
purchaser, where the fish were at once cleaned, salted or iced, packed and 
despatched. The fisher kolkhos was thus concerned only with catching 
the fish. It was governed entirely by its own members’ meeting, which 
elected a president, as well as delegates to the regional congress . 2 

The financial organisation was peculiar. In 1932 each kolkhos made 
its own contract for the sale of a specified proportion of the fish arising 
from its catch during the ensuing three months. Anything beyond the 
quantity contracted for, the kolkhos might sell as and where it pleased. 
These contracts were, in 1932, made simultaneously for the whole district 
at a meeting of representatives of the kolkhosi as sellers, and of the state 

1 Only one, of thoso kolkhosi, namely, thut of Anaba, was in 11)32 a completely col- 
lectivised commune. 

Homo of the fisher kolkhosi maintain their own subsidiary enterprises by wage labour, 
such uh tho weaving and repairing of nets, and oven the raising of crops of foodstuffs for 
l ho members’ households ! 

- In tho autonomous republic of the Crimea there were, in 1932, 13 fishing kolkhosi 
along Lho coast between Eupatoria and the Hoa of Azov, with 4300 members, supplying 
tho ktnd-dwnllors with sturgeon, turbot, mullot, eels and pilchards. “ Wo no longer Work 
for masters,” said tho Hovonty-threo-yoar-old leader ; “ our boats, our nets, our fish are 
ours. We discuss our shortcomings in production conferences. . . . Tho bad results of 
this year have been largely our own fault. The youngsters in our collective must learn, 
how to catch fish. Again, and again I toll them that ihoro’s no luck for a fisherman. It’s 
all in knowing how to do it.' And wo’ll host servo the revolution when we know how to 
provide the tons of fish needed by the country ” (article on “ Udarniks of tho Sea ”, by 
Ed. Ealkowaki, in Moscow Daily News, October 15, 1932). 
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f^i, trust, as well .us amir consumers' cooperatives and large factories an 
huyeis. It was usual, we wore told, Lot the prim, for each weight of fish 
to be willingly raised foi fin- seasons in whieli the ealch is normally least. 
The kolkhos paid no subscription towards the expenses of the regional 
organisation, or of the All-Union central office. It was the buyer who 
paid a fixed contribution for these purposes - in 1932 per cent on the 
price paid for the fish — to the regional organisation. Thus, the kolkhos 
was free to dispose of the whole of the contract price as its members 
might determine. What it habitually did was to allocate Mb per cent of 
Hie proceeds of each catch to a fund for renewal or increase of capital 
equipment (including ninmi isation of any loan) ; and the remaining (ifi'per 
cent to the members of the brigade making each particular catch. This 
lump sum was shared according to a fixed ratio, among five grades of men 
and boys, the lowest apprentice counting for one, and each of the four 
higher guides getting one-fifth in excess of the grade below it ; the highest, 
therefore, counting for two. Of the commission of 71 per cent on the 
price, payable by the purchaser direct to the secretary of (.lie regional 
council, -I per cent was retained for this council’s expenses ; 2 per cent 
was allotted downward to the local council, whilst the remaining 4 per 
cent was remitted upward to the Moscow centre. 1 * 

On the remodelling of the federation in 1932, the marketing arrange- 
ments were so far changed as to give, the government the advantage of a 
syatemisod All-Union arrangement. Now the government a nnualJy enters 
info a simple contract to buy a specified uniform quota of the aggregate 
catch, from each kolkhos in membership, which is arranged by negotiation 
between the Commissariat of Supplies and the presidium of tlm All-Union 
Federation, and embodied in a general contract ratified by the Executive 
Board, specifying not only the amount, ly.it also the price, the dates of 
delivery and the method of payment. In addition, each kolkhos negotiates 
supplementary conditions about details with the local state factories at 
which each catch is delivered. 

The price paid by the. government, which, it is claimed, the fishermen’s 
board of thirty-five virtually fixes, with merely the concurrence of the 
government, is, roughly speaking, 20 per cent lower than could be obtained 
by the kolkliosi if they sold their catch j u the open market by retail. But 
the kolkliosi get, for the government quota, the advantage riot only ol‘ a, 
fixed price all the year round without the trouble, of obtaining transport, 
or the risk of waste, or the expense of retail selling, but also the privilege 
of obtaining the products of the state factories of equipment, etc., at 
wholesale prices. 3 If the Executive Hoard cannot agree with the govern- 

1 The financial arrangements have (mice been changed. The government or other buyer 
now pays only llio price agreed upon, 'the oxpenma ol the organisation nro mot by 
levies on the kolkliosi, usually of no more than 3 or 1 per cent of tho proceeds oE sales. 

Wo understand, that the Executive Board does not always find it easy to convince 
the separate kulkhoai that the price demanded for the government quota is ns high as 
might reasonably be asked of so large a buyer, it is not always romombococl that tho 

government provides tho motor engines and other equipment, thigh boots and special 
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menfc uk to the price, this is settled by arbitration. 411 lisli in excess 
of the quota may bo disposed of as each kolklios pleases. Supplies of fresh 
fish arc eagerly sought by such independent buyers as the consumers’ 
cooperative societies and the departments of " self supply ” of factories, 
mines and railways ; and fresh fish finds also a ready sale at any accessible 
open market. To Ibese buyers the kollehosi habitually charge a higher 
price, than that obtained for the, government quota, in order to compensate 
Cor the trouble and risk involved in such, separate sales. The associated 
kolkhosi have, since 1932, abandoned to the government all methods of 
“ processing ” ike fish, whether by way of refrigeration or other ways of 
preserving, or by preparation of caviare, or by canning, all of which can 
most economically be. conducted on a large scale. 

The only tax levied by the government on the fishermen is one, of 3 per 
cent on the aggregate value of the total year’s catch, in return for the use 
of the public waters and for the fish taken therefrom. The kolkhosi are 
all willingly cooperating with the Commissariat of Supplies in measures 
for protecting the fishing grounds from exhaustion, and now annually 
return to the water some fifteen billions of under-sized fish. 

The 1590 fisher kolkhosi own over 05,000 fishing boats, mostly built 
by the members themselves, ol‘ which some 5000 are equipped with petrol 
motors supplied by the government on easy terms. The men are now 
demanding more powerful motors, even up to .150 horse-power, to enable 
them to fish at greater distances from shore. Meanwhile they are assisted, 
in about thirty of the fishing-grounds, by motor-boat stations maintained 
by (be government for service on payment by any brigade or kolklios 
desiring them. 

Tho earnings of the kolklios members are said to bo steadily rising, 

I n many districts they are reported to be bid, ween 2000 and 2500 roubles a 
year for the average man ; hut in others they do nob reach srt high a sum. 
Considerable “ cultural ” advances are reported, fn some districts 
hundreds of women take part in the work, and become kolklios members. 
There are floating clubs, with libraries and musical instruments, main- 
tained by some of the kolkhosi. There are creches for the infants. Nearly 
all the mem belts join the local consumers’ cooperative societies, whose 
recently rising demands for books and gramophones, wireless sets and 
bicycles, indicate an increasing margin of unbespoken income. 

Integral Cooperatives . — This association, unique in constitutional form 
and in its peculiar combination of functions, was established only in 
July 1934, as the outcome of a decade of experience with organisations of 
other types, 1 

clothing, and many foodstuffs, at specially low prifios. .Sometimes a kolklios will lie 
oxcupl ionally successful in its sains to other purchasers, and is reluctant to take, into 
account its frequent losses by failure lo got prompt transport, etc. When the catch has 
been unexpectedly small, appeals arc made to the government to makes an addition to tlio 
agreed price ; and this, we are, told, is frequently conceded. 

1 Not much has boon published, oven (so far as wo know) in. Hussian, upon Integral 
Cooperation ; and our information is derived mainly from personal enquiry. A volume 
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We knee its origin to the hierarchy of local as, social ions established in 
19-J4 by jjul for the Large numbers of bunleis and t rappers of wild animals. 
The membership included hunters of different types, whether (a) “ pro- 
fessional ” hunters and trappers, who lived entirely by this vocation and 
formed only 15 per cent of the membership ; (l>) semi-piofessionuls, who 
accounted for another 50 per rent, and who pursued the vocation for gain 
or "for the pot”, but combined it with another occupation; arid (r) 
finally, also those “ amateurs ”, about one-third of the whole, who hunted 
only for amusement. The local associations and their regional unions set 
themselves to render the services that each of those classes require! 1. They 
provided m some districts a certain amount of watching of the fore, sis and 
the game. They supplied the hunters with all the implements of their 
vocation at little above wholesale prices. They stored and sold, when 
desired, tlic products of the chase. But the hunters’ associations in some 
parts of the USSR did more than this. In the sparely inhabited regions 
of the north (as, for instance, Tobolsk, Tomsk-Narym, Turukhansk, 
Kirensk and Priangarsk), whore few other institutions exisl, the hunters’ 
societies united the features of other kinds of cooperatives •, developing 
fishing and the breeding of reindeer ; providing fish canneries and meat 
factories ; supplying all the necessities of the villages, and marketing all 
their disposable products. Practically the whole adult population of these 
areas belonged, to tiro hunters’ societies, to which they contributed several 
hundred thousand members. The hunters’ cooperative societies in other 
areas of the USSR came to number nearly 1 000, with some 000,000 
members, organised in about 0000 groups. Each society was governed by 
general meetings of its members, who elected a president, and usually a 
small presidium. The societies wore grouped in thirty-five regional 
federations, with councils of delegates from the societies within each 
region. These regional federations sent delegates to meet in occasional 
All-Union Congresses of hunters and trappers from all parks, and main- 
tained an active central office in Moscow. 

But this widespread cooperative organisation proved lacking in 
stability. Both its membership and its functions were too heterogeneous 
for lasting unity, over a geographical area so vast as the USSR. The. 
divergence of interest between the professional hunters and trappers, ou 
the one hand, and, on the other, the sporting amateurs and the peasants 
who hunted only occasionally, led to perpetual coullicts. In 1933, by 
decree of TSIK and Sovnarbom of the USSR of August 17, the “ integral ” 
societies of the Far North, consisting largely of ct national minorities ”, 
were set up as an independent system on the principle of the lcolkhos. At 
last the All-Union Federation of Hunters was finally dissolved, and a new 
and more limited federal body, confined practically to Northern and Far- 
Eastern Siberia, but maintaining a central office at Moscow, was established 

(in Uustsian) entitled The Far North, a Collection of Materials (Moscow, 1934, 170 pp.), 
being a reprint of a special supplement of the journal The, Sotiict North, contains (p, 106, 
etc.) details and statistics as to Integral Cooporation. 
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on July 2f>, LifiM, by a, congrcas of delegates represent Lug local cooperative 
societies in these areas. 

The now body was, so far as hunting was concerned, from the first 
dominated by those for whom the pursuit of game is a constant means of 
livelihood, talcing up at least half their time; and these are now very 
largely concentrated in Northern and Eastern Siberia. The amateurs 
throughout the Union now find their wants supplied and their interests 
attended to by the voluntary organisations dealing with “ sport ” of every 
kind. The peasants, occasionally hunting “ Ibr the pot ”, arc now mostly 
raembeiH of collective farms, and dispose of their furs directly by com- 
municating with the nearest agents of the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, 
or its Fur Trust. 

The new federation, however, retains in membership the main bulk 
of the “ mixed ” cooperative societies within the geographical area with 
which if deals, whether these unite, in one and the same society, both 
production and distribution, or take on tire form of kolkhosi, specialising 
either on agriculture or on fishing, or on reindeer breeding, We are told 
that, in this area, largely inhabited by different tribes of non-Russian 
stock, the people are at a stage of development too primitive to allow of 
their becoming members of various cooperative or other bodies having 
distinct and separate purposes. Whatever cooperative societies they 
establish almost invariably take on a “ mixed ” form, which is styled 
“integral”, and which permits them to include, in one and the same 
society, hunting, fishing, agriculture, stock-breeding, the marketing of 
produce of every kind, and the retailing of all the commodities that their 
members desire. It is a curious example of the feeling in favour of multi- 
formity that the vast geographies 1 area over which this form of cooperation 
prevails 1 is abandoned to the societies preferring it. Equally, it is an 
instance of the policy of “ cultural autonomy” that no attempt is made 
by the USSR Government bo impose on these “national minorities” 
what, in other parts of the USSR, has proved a superior form of organisa- 
tion. 2 Neither Oontrosoyus, representing the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, nor Vbekorybaksoyus, representing the fisher kolkhosi, seeks to 
extend to this area, nor endeavours to entice away the local membership. 
The USSR Commissariat of the Timber Industries and the State Fishery 
Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies penetrate into this 
territory without competing with the “integral” societies, which sell 
their furs direct to the Fur Trust of the USSR Commissariat of Foreign 

1 Tho area of the activities of tho Integral Cooperatives is described as including the 
Northern Krai, tho 0 sty it It oltrug, tho Yogulsk okrug, tho Narym Krai, tho East Siberian 
Krai, Burial Mongolia and tho Ear Eastern Krai. Tho membership, alike of the kolkhosi 
and of tho primitive productive cooperative societies — amounting in alt to something like 
300,000 adults — is reported to bo about half made up of “ national minorities ” [The. far 
Norik (in Russian), Moscow, 193d, p. 100, otc.), 

8 Thus tho kolkhosi of tho Ear North are not, pressed to assume tho form in which 
all tho land-holdings are merged in ono undivided field. They aio left in tho stage in 
which uadi member retains his own instruments of production, and combines only for 
labour in specific operations of agriculture, or during the seasons for hunting or fishing. 
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Trade and their lidi to the RHFiSH Commissariat of laical Supplies, or 
h> any otlier purchasers whom they can roach. The RSFSR Commissariat 
of Local Trade maintains in the aiea. principally in the more considerable 
centres of population, its own trading depots (Gostorgovlya) ; whilst the 
USSR Commissariat of IWign Trade, through its Vur Trust, and 'the 
USSR Conmiissaria't of Supplies, through such organs as Soy us PnsJnunn, 
Rybtrest, etc., coni rant with all or most of the local productive societies 
to huv a specified quoin, of their output at agreed ])riees.' 

The Assooia ( ion of ltdegral Cooperatives included, in 1 4)3-1, 8(59 
, societies termed simply ‘'integral”; GIG consumers’ societies, mostly 
more or less “ mixed ” in function; 243 cooperative productive associa- 
tions, many of whom deal also in commodities for their members’ con- 
sumption ; and over 700 lcolkhosi, predominantly for agriculture or 
reindeer breeding, but including some mainly for (killing. These separate 
societies arc all governed by periodical meetings of their members, which 
elect a president or manager, and a small presidium. Nearly 1000 of 
them, which carry on retail trading in household commodities, have specific, 
trading districts assigned to them, varying in extent from about 3000 
square kilometres (Nenetsky okrug) up to about 23,700 square kilometres 
(Chulcotsky okrug). But all the societies, including the kolldiosi, are 
united in 203 regional unions by rayons, okrugs, oblasts or krais (of which 
there are 239 for rayons, 21 for okrugs and 3 for oblasts and krais), it is 
presumably these 203 local unions that will elect delegates to the Congress 
of Integral Cooperative (Societies that may be periodically summoned. 

The organisational structure of the “ Far North ” of Siberia is plainly 
in an inchoate condition ; unlikely, as it seems to the present writers, to 
remain long without substantial change, as to the nature of which no 
prediction is offered. 

War Invalids. — The seven years of war, 1914-1920, left in the USSR 
an incalculable number of partially disabled me.tr, whose, existence, imposed 
on the, Soviet Government a problem transcending in magnitude and 
difficulty that of any other of the belligerents. It was dealt with on 
different lines from those followed by t Ire otlier countries. The absence, 
in the USSR, of any vested interests of profit-making employers, and of 
any objection by soviet trade unionism, made it possible for the Soviet 
Government to set the partially disabled men to work, on their own 
account, upon any productive enterprise within their capacity. The form 
_ usually adopted was that of the artel. The “ war iuvalida ” capable of 
any productive work were invited to join a widespread federal association 
of owner-producers, largely self-governing in character, which in 1927 
numbered 2861 little local societies, with over 38,000 working members. 
The association, has been liberally assisted from government funds, in 
order to enable it to start a large number of industries for its members, 

1 The « plan ” for fish in 1934 was fixod at 698,000 centners, whilst that [or furs, etc., 
amounted to 9,980,000 roubles’ worth (The. Tar North (in Parisian), p. 100 ; Modal Agree- 
ment- (in Russian) for the supply and delivery of fms and skins : Moscow, JCoia, 1034). 
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usually on a mm. ill sonic, by which the disabled men are, enabled l,o earn n 
proportion of the maintenance allowed t,o them, the deficit being met 
from public funds. The separate enterprises, in 1927 numbering over 
7000, are of the most vaiied hinds. There are small flour mills and oil 
factories, little distilleries and cheosemakiug centies, together with fruit 
and vegetable gardens, growing for the local market. There are bakeries 
making confectionery; shoe-making and tailoring workshops, and 
furniture factories. Borne men keep bees and poultry; others man the 
numerous book and newspaper stalls on the basis of a commission on sales : 
or drive carts and lorries in the execution of a succession of jobs of trans- 
portation. The gross income of the association in 1925-192(5 was 2GT 
million roubles, of which rather more than one-third was the net, product 
of the members’ own labour, the balance being found from public funds. 

Ln due course, as the number of war invalids capable of work gradually 
decreased, the same organisation was utilised for the “ invalids of in- 
dustry ”, men or women partially disabled by accident or industrial disease 
in the factory or the mine. At the present time, these invalids of industry 
far outnumber, among those at work, the men disabled in the war. Out 
of a total of about 100,000 members of the federation who are in one or 
other form of employment, about 70,000 are members of manufacturing 
artels, whilst the others are in artels of service, supplying part of the 
personnel of hotels, theatres, cinemas, the, large, retailing establishments 
and other government departments, clubs, hospitals and educational 
nstitutions. All partially disabled men are encouraged to join one or 
other of these artels and to continue to perform such work- as they can, 
.as this is so much bettor for them than vegetating in idleness on a meagre 
pension. Buck workers are often trained free of charge in special technical 
institutes for the disabled. They have often their own clubs for suitable 
recreation, and their own sanatoria and rest-houses in the Crimea or else- 
where. There are special summer schools in the country for the children 
of the disabled. A few of these manufacturing artels of partially disabled' 
men have become completely self-supporting, and able to allow their 
members a small bonus in addition to their stipulated wages. Members 
may work in these, artels whilst receiving the pensions awarded to them 
in respect of war disabilities, or those in respect of disabilities due to in- 
dustrial accidents or diseases, or merely for old age after long service. 1 
rt is argued that the addition that they make to the aggregate supply of 
commodities and services is clearly a national gain, whilst the pensioners 
themselves beneii t both physically and mentally by continuing to perform 
such work as is within their powers. This double advantage, it is claimed , 
far outweighs the cost to the public funds of the possible overlapping of 

1 The pensions 1 o war invalids and those to the widows and children of deceased men 
of war service, like allowances to the blind, the deaf and dumb, the crippled, etc., are 
awarded and paid by the Commissariats of Social Welfare of the several republics. The 
pensions payable in respoot of disabilities due to industrial accidents and diseases, liko 
those in respect of old ago after long sorvice, are payable from the social insurance funds, 
now administered hy the trade union organisation. 
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pension and subsidy. There seems, in the USftK, no more reason for 
denying to any worker the wage that lie earns, merely Localise he enjoys 
a pension awarded to him in respect of previous service, than merely 
because lie owns a balance in the Savings Bank. 


(d) ASSOCIATIONS Off AUTISTIC ASH INTEU/liOTUAI, l’llOTIUOMHS 

Artistic and Intellectual Workers . — It is difficult to keep account of the 
various other associations of owner-producers, of which there are possibly, 
in the wide expanse of the USSR , many hundreds. Incredible as it, may 
seem to those who believe the USSR to be groaning iu one all-pervading 
tyranny, these bodies form and dissolve and reform at the will of the 
members, with the least possible legal or official formalities. Equally 
difficult is it to discover which of them remain outside the federation of 
incops that, has been already described. Thus, to rite, only a few examples, 
the artists (chiefly painters, sculptors and architects) bad, in 19b 1, an 
association of some 1500 members, called Ivlnidozhnik (the Artist). This 
society provides its members a certain amount of accommodation in 
collective studios, runs for their service a small but efficient colour factory, 
organises exhibitions for the sale of I, heir works, and oven gives thorn 
credit when they are more than usually hard up ! The photographers, 
whose art is highly developed in the, USSR, have an artel of their own 
on similar lines. Those who are associated with, the art side of the equip- 
ment of the theatre have another. A special group of artistic workers in 
wood and lacquer, largely concentrated in the little town of Palckh, who 
have for generations lived by carving and 'painting religious icons, have 
reorganised their industry in a cooperative society for the production of 
what is now in greater demand, namely, wooden boxes, trays and p/m/ucs, 
beautifully painted and lacquered, without religious associations. 

The authors seem to have had from time to time, in addition’ to their 
professional associations of authors and journalists as such, a whole series 
of cooperative publishing societies of one sort or another. There is a, 
society of scientists at Leningrad which publishes works on physical and 
biological science ; not in rivalry with the gigantic state publishing enter- 
prise of the RSFSR, but in supplement of its work. There are similar 
publishing societies in one or more of the other constituent' republics for 
works in their 1 own languages. A separate enterprise at Moscow is that 
of the Cooperative Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, which issues, 
for the instruction of the German, American and British residents, a series 
of books and pamphlets in their own language, most of them describing 
particular features of soviet industry, agriculture and social institutions. 1 

1 .Publishing is a side-line of many of the other organisations that wo have elsewhere 
described, from trade unions to universities, from the various kinds of cooporativo societies 
to the multitudo of voluntary associations with thorn extraordinary diversity of objects 
and purposes not excepting the Red Army and the Communist Party itself. ' Sometimes 
they have their own printing press. They always have to get paper from tho People’s 
Commissars in charge of the government paxier mills and of all imports. All alike are 
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The World of Labour in the UfbH/7 

Tin 1 dominant impression made by the survey of the organisation of 
Man as a Producer will, we think, be due of multiformity. There could 
hardly be a wider divergence in constitutional structure than that between 
the 1 54 highly centralised trade unions (in round numbers eighteen million 
members) and the 1 loosely federated twenty thousand cooperative societies 
of owner-producers in industry (Ihree million members ) ; or between 
either of these bodies and, on the one, hand, the 240,000 kolkhosi, or 
collective farms (thirty million members), or, on the other, the 1500 fisher 
kolkhosi (000,000 members). To add oven further to tire multiformity, 
there is still to be reckoned the strange breed of “ Integral ” cooperatives 
(300,000 members), whose chief peculiarity seems to be to jumble up to- 
gether many of the characteristics in which all the rest differ from each 
other ; not to mention also the exceptional variety afforded by the federa- 
tion of partially disabled men and women, who work at every concciva ble 
occupation, and find their ground for separate association in the common 
feature of physical disability of one or other kind. 

These fifty-odd million men and women working in the production of 
commodities and services are, if will be noted, of different kinds or grades. 
Home would be classed as brain workers, others as manual workers. Their 
personal remuneration, and, with it, their standards of living, vary con- 
siderably ; and whilst the level is undoubtedly rising all round, there is 
visible no tendency either to identity or to that equality which is stig- 
matised as a dead level. But amid all the multiformity of constitutional 
structure, and all the heterogeneity of work and grade, of wages and 
standard of living, there, is one feature that is constant and ubiquitous 
in all the “ productive ” organisations. There is no segregation by wealth, 
or social class, or position in the, hierarchy. In every enterprise, large, or 
small, urban or rural, the directors and managers, the, technicians and 
specialists, the book-keepers and the gate-keepers, the skilled mechanics 
and the general labourers are members of one and the same organisation, 
whether it bo, called a trade union, an industrial cooperative society, a 
collective farm, a fishermen’s collective, an integral cooperative, or a 
society of war invalids. The ground for their common membership is 
their common interest in the enterprise in which they find themselves 
associated, and their similar common interest in the other enterprises 
engaged ill the same branch of p’roduction throughout the USSR. Not 
only in their daily work and their monthly pay is there this common 
interest among all grades, but also in their other conditions of life. The 
hours of labour ; the 'safety and amenity of the place of work ; the pro- 
vision of medical attendance and hospital treatment ; the whole range of 

subjoot, just as the government publishing bouses themselves are, to the universal censor- 
ship, All o£ them, moreover, work in friendly cooperation with OgiB (the principal state 
publishing houao at Moscow) and with tho publishing houses of the various constituent 
and autonomous republics. 
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soi-wl iusiii-iuur ; (ho adequate provision and proper maintenance ol’ 
dwelling-plates ; the, a nuney merits for the enre and education ol children ; 
|]i<‘ means of recreation, holidays, clubs and rest-houses, music and tin' 
theatre and endless oilier matters concern workers of all lands. 

Wind, in all this upgrowth of collective organisation, practically 
all new or remade since the Revolution, has happened to “ workers’ 
control l 1 Less than half the aggregate ol “ producers ” in the UfliSR, 
ii will be seen, are working under a. contract of service at all (the eighteen 


million members of trade unions, together with the four million co-workers 
who, for one or other reason, are, as ycl, non-members). Much more 
numerous are tin* various kinds of owner-producers for whom the trade 
union form is inappropriate. These owner-producers, whether in industrial 
artels (three millions), in collective farms (thirty millions) or in fishermen >1 
associations (300,000), are themselves the owners of the commodities they 
produce, from the sale of which, after defraying all expenses and the 
government taxation, their remuneration is derived. They themselves 
direct, by their own members’ meetings, their individual and combined 
labour, together wit]) the conditions under which they work, and the 
speed and regularity of tlreir exertions. Rut they have no monopoly. 
They have themselves to decide, in meeting assembled, and in constant 
competition with other forms of production, and other kinds of com- 
modities, how they will satisfy the demands of the consumers of their 
products, and the users of the services that they are, prepared to render. 
Their subjection is to the consumers whom they directly serve. 

There is, of course, the further alternative to wage-labour of inde- 
pendent production by individual men or women, or by the family group. 
It is nob usually realised that this still (1935) furnishes some sort of main- 
tenance to as many as fifteen millions of adult men and women in the 
USLR. There are in the cities innumerable dressmakers and washer- 
women ; droschky drivers and shoeblacks ; casual “ handymen ” of all 
kinds ; “ free-lance ” journalists and authors, unsalaried artists and 
scientists. In the vast rural districts between the Baltic and the Pacific 
the independent peasants still number half a dozen million households, 
comprising perhaps twelve million adults, to say nothing of the inde- 
pendent fishermen, the hunters, the “ prospectors ” of minerals and what 
not, together with the nomads passing from one grazing ground to another. 
Those who regard work under a contract of service as necessarily of the 
nature of “ wage slavery ” may possibly imagine these fifteen million 
wholly independent producers under Soviet Communism as enjoying 
..complete control over their own working lives I But, however attractive 
such complete control may be to some/ natures, and at some periods of 
their lives, and however remunerative may he such independent production 


1 Xu a RulirWjuiUit, chapter 011 *■ 'Che Liquidation of Uiu Landlord and Capitalist ”, we 
stoli describe bow, iinaiediaUiiy alter tho revolution ot October 1917, most of ike factories 
to. I’otrogr&d passed under the management of workers’ committees ; arid how, in a very 
short time, this was found to bo an Unsatisfactory form of organisation. 
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in exceptional coses, if, i,s the common experience of mankind that it in 
not m such ;m isolated existence that ihe widest freedom is fnvmd. Wort 
in com lunation with others nearly always makes a larger product, and 
therefore affords a, greater width of opportunity, than isolated effort. 
The ([uesfion is in which form of associated work does the worker obtain 
file most control over Ins working life. 

It seems to us dear that, in the great industrial establishments that 
have for half a century been characteristic, of Russian industry, the 
eighteen millions of trade unionists, whilst not actually entrusted with the 
management of their several industries, do control, to a very large extent, 
in their constant consultation with the management, and with all the 
organs of government, the conditions of their employment— their hours 
of labour, the exercise of factory discipline, the safety and amenity of 
their places of work, and the sharing among themselves of the proportion 
of the product that they agree should ho allocated to personal wages. In 
like maimer, the trade unions not only control, ancl actually manage by 
limit own committees, the disposition of that other part of the product 
• which they agree should be allocated to the whole range of social insurances, 
education, medical attendance, holidays, and organised recreation of all 
kinds. Only, this “workers’ control” is exercised, not by any worker 
as an individual, but jointly by the workers’ committees; aud, very 
largely, noli for one establishment by itself, but for each industry as a 
whole ; and, in some eases, where this seems most appropriate, for the 
whole body of producers in the ILSUR. The influence, upon every organ 
of government, of the eighteen million trade unionists, is immeasurably 
great. It is, in fact, this which is acclaimed as the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ! 1 

(Join pa red with the amount of control exercised by those workers 
who are enrolled in trade unions, that enjoyed by the different kinds of 
owner-producers is at once much less aud much greater. It is much less 
at long range, a at 1 over a wide a rca. It is much greater over the particular 
farm or fishery, factory or workshop, in which the. associated owner- 
producers work. It is noli the thirty million nice and women member's 
of the lcolkhosi or the throe million members of the incogs, or the 300,000 
associated fishermen, who dominate the counsels of the USSR Sovnarkom 
or the Central Committee of the Communist Party, or carry weight with 
the State Planning Commission, but much more the smaller number of 
the trade unionists, whether factory workers, miners, railwayman or 
labourers in the sovkliosi. But the superiority in control that the worker 
in the great industry enjoys over the larger area carries wit!) it a lesser 
control within each particular workshop. Here the, worker who is actually 
a partner with his follows in the ownership aud management of the little 
enterprise that is run as an industrial cooperative society may well feel 
that he enjoys a larger liberty to indulge his own caprices than the worker 

1 With what neon racy this claim is made, and subject t.u what other influences, we 
examine in Chapter VI. of Part I., “ Dictatorship or nomocracy 1 ” 
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who has to obey the factory bell. In the Soviet Union the worker 1ms an 
offer live freedom to choose which form of associated labour he prefers. 
For nothing stands out more, dearly from our survey of the World of 
Labour in the USSit than the inaccuracy of the assumption that Soviet 
Communism involves either universal state ownership of the instruments 
of production, or the existence of but one possible employer of labour, 
or of only one method of gaining a livelihood. 


i 
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MAN AS A CONSUMER, 


Wn have seen liow the inhabitants of the IJSiSR arc represented, in their 
capacity of citizens, in the soviet hierarchy. We have noted also that 
they are separately represented in their capacity of producers in three 
different ways. If they are wage or salary earners they are in the hierarchy 
of trade unionism, if they are not engaged at salary or wages, they are 
in one or other of the twin organisations of owner-producers, working 
respectively in manufacturing artels or incops and in collective farms. 
But, in all but the simplest societies, mankind has also a third capacity, 
in which wishes and ideas need a vehicle of expression, and individual 
activities a mechanism of collective control. As consumers, men and 
women think and act differently from what they do either as citizens or 
as producers. Moreover, in all but the smallest communities, to organise, 
with exact regularity, a daily distribution, among the whole body of con- 
sumers, of the innumerable commodities they desire, is a task of immense 
magnitude and difficulty, calling for its own distinct administration. 
Before assuming power, Lenin saw clearly and confidently that this task 
would have to be undertaken by the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming universal. 1 Wo may doubt whether he, or 
anyone else, realised that, in the circumstances of the USSR, the organisa- 
tion of distribution would prove at least as difficult as the organisation of 
production ; and that it would actually take longer to raise to any com- 
mon standard of efficiency. 

1 There is an extensive literature in Russian relating to I, ho consumers’ cooperative 
movement, whilst elaborate statistical and other reports are issued, chiefly by Ootilro- 
soyus. Tho following hooks in other languages may bo more conveniently consulted : 
The Cooperating Movement in Russia, by V. V. Bubnov (Manchester, 1917) ; The Russian 
Cooperative Movement, by F. E. Leo (IT.S. Government Printing Offico, 1920); The 
Coupon! ive Movement in Russia, by Elsie Terry Blanc (Now York, 1024) ; Village Life 
under the Soviets, by Karl Borders (New Yotk, 1927) ; Die Konsmngr.nossenschnften in der 
USSR (Bor] in, 1927, 72 pp.), translated as Consumers’ Cooperation in the. USSR (Man- 
< hooter, 11)27) by N. Popov (director oi tho Education Department of Controsoyus) ; 
Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, Now York, 1928, eh, xi. “ The Consumers’ Cooperative 
Movement, ”, by Paul Douglas, pp. 253-2(17 ; JJic Konsumgenossenschaften in Rnssland, 
by S. Sapir, Berlin, 1928, 260 pp- ; The Cooperative Movement and Ranting in the USSR, 
by N, Burou (1928, 48 pp.) ; The flnnpei alive Movement in the USSR and its Foreign. Ttade , 
by N. Baron (1929, 30 pp.) ; The Cooperative Movement in Russia during the War : Part I. 
—Consumers’ Cooperation, by Rayilon (Oxlord, 1929) ; Consumers' Cooperation in Soviet 
Russia, by 15. D’. Wiso (Manchester, 1929) ; The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in the 
Soviet Union, by N. Noltrassov (Ceutrosoyus, jYfsooow, 1929) ; Russian Cooperation Abroad : 
Foreign Trade It) 1 1-192 ft, by N. Bnrou (1930, 90 pp.) ; Les Cooperatives de consommation 
en l' UliSS, par A. 15. Badoiofl (Amiens, 1930) ; Russian Cooperative Ranking, by N. Baron 
(1931, 82 pp.) ; Cooperative Ranking, by N. Baron (1932, 350 pp.) ; Russia .- USSR, 
edited by I’. Malovsky-Malevioh, New York, 1933, “'Cooperation ” pp. 572-83 ; and fer- 
tile present position. Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul (1934, 100 pp.) ; and. 
Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W- Nodol (1934, 176 pp.). 
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2.0 CONSUMERS' COOPERS CION 

Let us consider, at the outset, some, of the troubles that, in any 
country whatsoever, beset the organiser of a systematic distribution of 
foodstuffs and oilier household commodities. There is, Gist, tin* difficulty 
of getting an iiouost find efficient personnel. This matters far more in 
distribution than in production. The factory operative, may contrive to 
be idle spasmodically, but this can be largely prevented. What is more 
to the point is that the materials and products that he handles are, seldom 
such as to tempi him to purloin them for his own or his family’s consump- 
tion. To the salesman or warehouseman in a cooperative store, oil the 
other hand, or to the lorry driver or porter, at a times when food is scarce 
and his children at home are hungry, the provocation, if he happens to 
be pecuniarily distressed, to abstract something to take, home is well-nigh 
irresistible. The temptation, is increased by the practical difficulty of 
ensuring, in a vast number of separate stores, a demonstrably accurate, 
audit of anything except money or stamps. Many kinds of goods in bulk 
cannot easily be checked on delivery from hand to hand, cither by counting 
or by weighing ; whilst stocktaking is a process demanding for accuracy 
the highest skill and the utmost technical knowledge. Moreover, there 
must be' an allowance lor “ waste ” in retailing, and even in storing ; 
and no one can say with confidence how much. And nearly all com- 
modities depreciate and spoil, to an extent that cannot easily be either 
checked or estimated. The vagueness in the ascertainment of how much 
there is produces a laxness in the disposing of it. liven the elected com- 
mitteemen and the higher officials of the cooperative movement, just 
because they are always handling relatively large quantities of food and 
drink, are found — we think, in all countries — to bo more disposed to treat 
themselves lavishly “ out of the stores ”, than arc the corresponding com- 
mitteemen and officials of the trade union movement. 

Efficiency behind the counter involves, however, much more than 
honesty and precise accounting. The productive efficiency of the handi- 
craftsman or factory operative is practically not lessened by occasional 
bad manners, nor even by habitual incivility or boorishness. .For all that 
matters, these wage-earners can usually be simulated to zeal and celerity, 
and continuity of effort throughout the whole, working day, by systems of 
piecework remuneration. But the salesman behind the counter, like the 
cashier at the pay-desk, is required, all day long, whatever may be his own 
feelings, to manifest, to one customer after another, unfailing civility of 
manners and actual zeal in trying to suit the customer’s desires, without a 
trace, of resentment of the customer’s stupidity or capricious changes oT 
mind. When we cut adrift from the profit-making motive, this efficiency 
of service in the store cannot easily be pecuniarily stimulated or rewarded, 
Piece-work rates oi wages are. often impracticable ; and even the system 
of more or less arbitrary bonuses for good conduct or smart salesmanship 
Usually fails to effect any considerable improvement. 

And there is a further trouble in organising distribution that is not 
always borne in mind. The man who actually makes cabinets or boots, 
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or who joins with others in constructing a house or a colossal hydroelectric 
plant, may find joy in his work and pride in his production. But it is not 
easy for the most virtuous of salesmen to get up any enthusiasm for the 
dally service of handing out, to an indiscriminate crowd of purchasers, 
bread and potatoes, cabbages and groceries. It is not for nothing that 
retail shopkeepers have everywhere been despised by other vocations, in 
Russia, even more than in other countries, the little trader, often a Tartar 
or a Jew, or the village usurer or vodka seller, has long lived in an atmo- 
sphere of contempt, manifested alike by the handicraftsman and 'the 
factory operative, the merchant and the hrainworking professional. 'Che 
result has been a repugnance among the Russians to take to retail shop- 
keeping, which has not been wholly removed by its transformation into a 
public service. It lias been noticed that relatively few active socialists, 
and especially few members of the Communist Party, have been at any 
time salesmen or clerks under the committees of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive societies. 1 All these considerations, which apply even more to the 
Russian people than to some others, make the construction of a satis- 
factory system of distribution perhaps the most difficult of all the tasks 
to which Soviet Communism has set its hand. 

Unfortunately, the previous history of the Russian consumers’ 
cooperative, movement and the position in which it stood in 19J7 were 
not such as to facilitate its accomplishment of the task that Lenin had, in 
thought, assigned to it. Consumers’ cooperation had been introduced 
into Russia from England and Germany half a century before, but only 
in the way of paternal philanthropy by exceptional employers, and in a 
form which may not have remained entirely free from the evils of the 
truck system. Consumers’ cooperation as a democratic outcome of inde- 
pendent workmen’s organisation may be said to have begun sporadically 
in Russia with the twentieth century, and to have made headway only 
with the revolutionary movement of 1905. As an independent organ of 
working-class opinion, it only barely survived the tsarist repression of the 
subsequent years ; but tho movement continued to grow, in city and 
country, under watchful police supervision, as a uon-political outcome of 
enlightened “ liberalism ”, making for individual thrift. During the three 
years of war (1914 -1917), tho consumers’ cooperative societies in many 
cases rendered great service, in association with the patriotic efforts of 
the Zemstvos, in maintaining the supply of necessaries both for the army 
in the field and for the civilian families at home. When the 1917 revolu- 
tion occurred, the consumers’ cooperative movement, which counted a 
quarter of the families in Russia in its membership, was almost wholly 
under the influence of anti- Bolshevik leadership. At any rate, the hundred 
or more representatives whom the movement sent to the Democratic 

1 “ Tho host Bolsheviks,” wo have been lold, “ deapito a Party resolution urging a 
change in spirit, liavo disdained to work in tho cooperative stores, manifesting a certain 
superior, one might almost say aristocratic attitude towards the business of selling, buying 
and merchandising.” 
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Conference (or Pre-Parliament ”) summoned by Kerensky's government 
iu [September J9J7, ranged themselves “ utiauimously with the Kadots 
and Compromisers ”. 1 Especially in the Ukraine luid the cooperative 
movement an invidious intellectual heritage. At Kiev, and generally in 
the Ukrainian cities, the movement was fiankly nationalist in spirit, 
desiring no connection with Moscow. In 1917 it supported the Menshevik 
uprising iu the Ukraine and backed up Kerensky. In the following years 
it sided with Pctlura, and supported Denikin and the counter-revolutionary 
efforts. Not until the population of the Ukraine had become disgusted 
with the reactionary character and the excesses of Denikin’s army were 
there any overtures to Moscow. The leading eooperators of the Ukraine 
had, however, by this time so clearly indicated their intellectual position 
that they were naturally distrusted. 

When the Bolshevik Government was firmly in the saddle, the 
cooperative societies went on struggling with the increasing clillieiilties of 
supplies ; and Benin’s administration, whilst noting their manifest lack 
of sympathy with its programme, took no immediate action against them. 
Presently, however, in the welter of war communism, the whole organisa- 
tion of these societies was absorbed into the. government machinery, their 
buildings and local organisation being autocratically utilised for the dis- 
tribution of the state rations. This, however, was not the eml. There, is 
reason to believe that Lenin remained faithful to his conception of a 
voluntary organisation of consumers — a hierarchy of consumers’ coopera- 
tive committees — as an essential part of the constitution, undertaking the 
whole distribution of household commodities. With the acceptance of the 
New Economic Policy (NEP), came the restoration to independence of 
the consumers’ cooperative societies. These were placed anew on a legal 
basis by the legislation of 1923-1924. On this revival of the voluntary 
societies, steps were taken to exclude from the leadership of the movement, 
as far as possible, those who had been prominent in it prior to 1919 and 
to bring to the front the Bolshevik members. The “ activists ” of the 
Communist Party nearly everywhere saw to it in the cities that the 
elections brought about the necessary preponderance of “ well-disposed ” 
cooperators on the committees, and the Central Board of (Jentrosoyus 
has ever since been in complete accord with the “ General Line ”, 

In spite of all these inherent difficulties and temporary defects, the 
cooperative membership and turnover have, throughout the past decade, 

1 “ Having up to this tune (1927) occupied no place in politics, the eooperators . . . 
began to appear as the representatives of their 20 million members — or, to put it more 
simply, of some half the population of Russia, The eooperators sent their roots down into 
the village through its upper strata. . . . The leaders of the eooperators wore mounted 
from the Liberal-Narodnik and partly the Libornl-Marxiat intelligentsia, who formed a 
natural budge between the Kadets and the Compromisers. . . . Lenin mercilessly 
denounced these 1 chefs of the democratic kitchen ’. . . . Trotsky argued in the Potrograd 
Soviet that the officials of the Cooperatives as little expressed the political will of the 
peasants as a physician the political will of his patients or a Post Office clerk tho views of 
thoso who send and receive letters ” ( The History of the Russian Revolution, by Loon Trotsky, 
vol. ii. (1933), pp. 331-332, 337 ; vol. iii. pp, 17-18, 31, 67). 
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increased by leaps and bounds, because no family could wish permanently 
to forgo the advantage of belonging to a cooperative society, It became, 
unnecessary to retain such attractions to recruiting as the dividend on 
purchases, and even the payment of interest on share capital. 1 * The con- 
tinuance, of rationing, and the increasing limitation of purchases by the 
use of cards, issued to the producers as such, made it almost necessary for 
every member of the family over fourteen years of age to bo separately 
enrolled in order to be eligible to share in the distribution of the com- 
modities from time to time in short supply. 8 The result has been that, 
although membership of a consumers’ cooperative society has remained 
legally quite optional, its practical advantages have made it— leaving out 
of account the “ deprived ” categories on the one hand, and the nomadic 
races and some still savage tribes on the other— almost coterminous with 
the ad ult population of the USSR Unfortunately, as we shall relate, this 
astonishing increase in membership and turnover has sorely tried the 
capacity of the, movement. Year after year the leaders and committees 
have been incessantly struggling to keep pace with the rapid multiplication 
of their customers, and at the same time to make good one delect after 
another that experience has revealed in the organisation. But wo must 
first describe that organisation as it exists to-day. 3 * * * * 

The Hierarchy of Consumers’ Cooperation in the [JSSR in 1935 

The, aggregate membership of consumers’ cooperative societies in the 
USSR at the end of 193d instated as seventy- three millions, enrolled in 
45,000 local or primary societies, which now extend to every part of this 
vast area, These societies arc of three main types: namely, (1) the 
village store, which is by far the most numerous ; (2) llio city society 
with a shareholding membership open to all comers (except such as may 
be individually excluded as belonging to the “ deprived categories ”) ; 
and (3) — a speciality of the USSR — the vocational society or “ closed 
cooperative ”, in which membership is restricted to the persons employed, 

1 Any surplus ia devoted, not to interest or dividend, but to some public object of use 
to the membership, lint surpluses aro not encouraged. Prices ought to bo kept as low 
as possible. 

“ By a decision of Oontrosoyus the normal profit of a village cooperative shop is 
limited to from 1^- to 2 por cent ” (Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W, Notlol, 1934, 
pp. 98-99). 

3 Wo aro informed that not all societies admitted members under eighteen, though 

many accepted thorn at fourteen, without power to vote until they reached the age of 

oighteon. 

“ Wo lake tho following statistics from a detailed publication of Oontrosoyus (in 

Russian) entitled The Consumers ' ' Cooperative Societies in 1929-1033 (Moscow, 1934, 21S 
pp.). .Excluding the closed societies now transferred to the factory managements (ORS), 

the number of societies rose, in tho cities, from 1403 in 1929 to 3782 on October L, 1933 ; 
and. in the villages from 20,757 in 1929 to 40,920 on October 1, 1933. The number of 
their trading units rose in tho cities from 31,512 to 44,811 ; and in the villages to 122,632. 
The tot al sales in tho cities rose from 6984 million roubles to 10,603 million roubles ; 
and in the villages from 3926 to 7814 million roubles — the aggregate total being nearly 
doubled. 
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('ither in n particular c\st,u hiishmciit or in a particular vocation. 1 

A majority of all tlio cooperative members arc to be found in the 41,000 
relatively small village societies in the rural areas, and these, whilst adding 
branches in the neighbouring hamlets (averaging three per society), remain 
mostly of the simplest type. These arc united in 2005 rayon Unions. 
These again, along with the 1000 city societies, having over 10,000 branches, 
arc united in 32 provincial Unions for the six smaller conatil uent republics 
and the '20 divisions of the RUFftR. from the councils of these 32 pro- 
vincial Unions are drawn the representatives who constitute the Central 
Board of the Central Union of the USSR and RSFSR (Centrosoyus). 


The Members’ Meeting 

At the base of the cooperative pyramid is the open meeting of all 
the members over eighteen of each of the local or primary societies. 
These meetings, which are held ns desired, usually every two or three 
months throughout the year, are reported to be well attended, oven to the 
extent of 50 or even 75 per cent of the total membership, -■ women being 
almost as numerous as men. The officers and committeemen of the society 

1 At all times dining the present coni my the Workers employed in each of the gignutio 
establishments rhiuucterisUc of modern ltussian mdmtiry have tended 1o establish their 
own consumers’ cooperative sociefy, originating exclusively among their colleague;) m 
work, and remaining practically confined to them. With the relatively largo turnover 
among these workers, such societies name increasingly to include in (heir membership 
many who had left the establishment and we.ro working olHowhoro. In 11)110, largely 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficient supplies) a demand uio u o for making these 
societies definitely closed to any lull persons actually in employment at the particular 
establishment, together with their dependents. This stop was rapidly carried nut during 
the next two yearn, until nearly every large factory had its “ closed cooperative ”, Mean- 
while a similar policy had led to societies established exclusively for the memlieis of 
particubu locations wherever they happened to lie working. In LOlll! and lb. 'M about 
linil of the hugest ot those “ closed ” cooperative SOI idles, eomjn ismg ncaily three million 
ineniheis, woie conveilod into depot tmonta ot the factory organisation with which they 
connected, and thus ceased to bo cooperative societies. There alill temain, m 111110, about 
2300 cooperative societies that have a closed or restricted membership. Tint reslriel ion 
of membership is regarded as a purely temporary measure, certainly destined io pass 
away when supplies become abundant, and at a elate not more distant Uian a couple of 
years. 

a Members are usually admitted at fourteen if desired, but they do not become “active ” 
until eighteen years old. It should, however, lie said that the "deprived categories” 
already described are still statutorily excluded, not only from the soviet franchise hut 
also from cooperative as troin trade-union membership. The “ open ” societies freely 
sell io non-members any hut “ deficit commodities ” or rationed goods. The share which 
members are required to take up and pay' for, though the amount is always payable l>y 
easy instalments, is now itsually equal to one month’s earnings of the particular candidate. 
Since 1030 no interest is paid upon shares, any more than “ dividend on purchases ”, but 
the shares remain nominally withdrawable, and they are easily transferable to another 
society. 

The whole surplus is now specifically devoted, according to the decision of the member;,’ 
meeting, for various common purposes, snob, as educational work of different kinds, the 
provision of a library and reading-rooms, a benevolent fund for members falling info dis- 
tress or needing help in Sickness, and subscriptions to sundry patriotic associations. 

In the rural districts the attendance at the members’ meetings during the su mirier may 
’ &11 to as little a 3 2ft per cent, but rises to over 75 per emit in the winter. It is evidently 
preasme of work that keeps members away ; not severity of weather 1 
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arc expected invariably to attend. They report the current business of 
the society, bear the members’ complaints and give explanations. The 
meetings arc reported to be usually very lively, many complaints and 
suggestions being ma.de. Onee, a year the members have to elect tlie 
president and the members of the committee, and also the, society’s 
representatives to the rayon, together with a “ control committee ” or 
“ revision committee ”, which lias the important duties, not only of stock- 
taking and audit, but also of general supervision of the society’s work. 
Except in the smallest village societies, it is the duty of the group of 
members of the Communist l'arly within the society to prepare a “ slate ”, 
or list of candidates recommended, not excluding a due representation of 
outstanding “nou-l’arty ” men and women; and then to bo active in 
securing its adoption by the election meeting. Hut in many of the smaller 
villages, the members of the Party are not numerous, and may, indeed, 
often be non-existent, and it is common for the committee to contain a 
large majority of 11011-Party members, whilst the president, is frequently a 
Party man or woman. 

The Committee. of Hlano/jcmml 

fn all the rural societies the whole work of management is carried 
on by the directly elected committee or board, in consultation with the 
separately elected control committee or revision committee. The manager, 
as well as the secretary, is appointed by the committee of management, 
whilst the subordinate staff of salesmen, porters, drivers, etc., is selected 
by the manager subject to approval by the committee. It is the com- 
mittee of management that appoints one or more representatives of the 
society to the meetings of the rayon Union. Membership of the rayon 
Union is not obligatory, but is almost universally found to be. convenient ; 
and the attitude of the rayon Union council to the local or primary society 
is ouo, of helpfulness rather than control. 

The Hunan Union with the Hu yon Council ( llaisoyim ) 

The rayon council, representing all the consumers’ cooperative societies 
that are members of the rayon Union, is elected annually, together with a 
revision or control committee, by a conference of delegates from these 
societies, which is attended also by the retiring rayon council. This rayon 
conference, at which, on an average, about a score of societies are repre- 
sented by two or three times that number of delegates, is held either once 
a quarter or once every six months, to hear complaints and discuss the 
cooperative business of the rayon. The rayon council elects its own 
president and several other members of a presidium, who, with a separately 
elected revision committee, jointly constitute its only executive. The 
rayon council usually elects also the rayon representatives to the next 
higher authority, the conference of the oblast or republic Union to which 
the rayon belongs. 
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The rayon Union councils are now required to become members of the 
higher stages of the hierarchy, and to act under tlicir instructions in 
carrying out the tasks prescribed by the General Plan. They also assist 
in the development and strengthening of another cooperative network, in 
which, over a large part of the movement, cooperative societies of all types 
— consumers’ societies, manufacturing associations of owner producers 
(artels or incops) and agricultural associations of owner-producers (col- 
lective farms) — •voluntarily come together in periodical local conferences 
to discuss the arrangements, such as those for tire supply of commodities, 
that can be made for their common advantage. 


The Oblast or lie public Union with its Council ( Oblsoyus ) 

Each of the six smaller constituent republics (not the RSFSR) gathers 
together in a republic Union the rayon councils within its area, and, along 
with each of than, the local or primary cooperative societies of flic cities. 
In the case of the Ukraine (with Moldavia) this Union (Wiokopspilka) 
represents a specially large body of cooperators, comprising over 400 
rayons, iu which are included some 12,000 local or primary’ societies, open 
or closed, for villages or cities or particular factories or industries ; having 
nearly twelve million members. In addition to the six republic Unions, 
there are similar Unions for the 26 separate divisions of the RSFSR, 
comprising 8 for its autonomous republics, 10 for its national minorities 
in other autonomous areas, 6 for its oblasts and 2 for the large cities of 
Moscow and Leningrad. In all these are included, not only the numerous 
village societies, but also the consumers’ cooperatives in the cities, whether 
open or closed, including (down to 1932) some 350 of the largest closed 
Societies confined to the workers in particular factories, establishments, 
industries or vocations. Each of these societies elects its representatives 
to an oblast conference, which the oblast Union council also attends. This 
oblast conference is held once or twice a year. It appoints annually the 
oblast Union council and also the oblast’s representatives to the All- 
Union Cooperative Congress. The oblast council meets every few weeks 
throughout the year, and appoints annually its president and presidium 
by whom the work is mainly conducted. 

The All-Union Congress of Consumers’ Cooperatives , with its Central Board 
for the USSIt and the RSFSII (Genlrosoyus) 

The whole system culminates in the Central Board of CculrosoyuH at 
Moscow, to winch all the consumers’ cooperative societies in the USSR are 
definitely affiliated, lwo or three times a year the representatives of the 
32' oblast or republic Unions, together with those separately elected for 
this purpose by the city societies, at the rate of one delegate for each 
( 5,000 membership, meet in conference with the Central Board to discuss 
the whole course of its business. Periodically, too, the Central Board 
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summons to ft conference fclic presidents of all the oblast or republic 
Unions, livery two years the Central Board itself, together with a revision 
committee (whose business includes auditing), arc elected at a specially 
summoned meeting of a much wider body, the All-Union Congress of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives, comprising the authorised representatives of all 
the 2355 rayon Unions in the USSR, as well as of the 32 oblast or republic 
Unions. This congress elects the, president of the Central Board, but the 
presidium of the Centra) Board is elected by the Central Board itself. 

The business of Oentrosoyns, combining as it floes the functions of 
the English Cooperative Union with those of the English and Scottish 
Cooperative Wholesale Societies, and acting for a cooperative membership 
ten times as numerous as that of the United Kingdom or Germany, dis- 
persed over an area many more times as extensive — is almost unimaginably 
gigantic and complex. With its extraordinarily rapid growth in member- 
ship, amid the obstacles of a constant inadequacy of production, the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in the USER, taken as a whole, has 
lived in a perpetual struggle to overcome its difficulties, whilst its structure 
has been almost continually in a state of readjustment and reorganisation ' 
which is never completed. 

At present (1935) the work of Oentrosoyns is organised as follows- 
The Board itself, composed of seventy members, must meet at least once 
a quarter, and in practice it sits about every ten days. Its prolonged 
sessions are usually attended by some forty members, together with a 
number of executive heads of departments without votes. Once a year 
it elects from among its own members a vice-president and ten others to 
form, witli the president, a presidium which acts as an executive, com- 
mittee. These members meet almost daily, and give their whole time, to 
the Board’s service, The Board now elects from its own members also a 
“ Committee of Control and .Execution ” which has its own official staff, 
and is charged with the duty of seeing that all the numerous decisions of 
the Board are actually carried out. 

The large staff of officials is organised in seven autonomous sections 
and some forty distinct departments, all working under the close super- 
vision of the presidium of the Central Board and its Committee of Control 
and Execution, as well as under the e,yes of the entirely independent 
Revision Committee which is elected by and directly responsible to the 
All-Union Congress. Each of the seven sections specialises on a particular 
set of workers, as to whom it is doomed of particular importance that 
their supplies should be without interruption maintained at a high level, 
so as not to jeopardise the fulfilment of the General Plan. These sections 
have their several hank credits, and their several stock accounts. They 
comprise the following : 

(a) The Transport Section, which coordinates the work of the railway 
employees’ closed cooperative societies, according to the control figures 
and instructions supplied by the Control Board. It draws up plans for 
improving the supply of commodities to the various railway workshops, 
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depots, locomotive centres, mid particularly to the members of the , shock 
bmrades working therein. 

(b) The Water Transport .Section, which coordinates all the closed 
cooperative societies which enter for the workers employed in the sea an cl 
river transport service, in order to protect their interests as consumers ; 
making provision for cheap and good food for passengers and crews on 
hoard ships. 

(r) The Fisheries Section, which controls the activities of the closed 
societies of the fishery workers, and makes itself responsible for satisfactory 
supplies of food and articles of prime necessity for all workers connected 
with sea, lake or river fisheries. 

(r/) The Timber .Section, which eaters through a network of I amber- 
men’s cooperatives for all workers connected with the timber trade. It 
sends foodstuffs and manufactured goods to the places where the trees 
are felled, and seeks to raise, the productivity of labour through improved 
supplies. 

(c) The Peat .Section, which supplies through the cooperative, societies 
in the pent-producing districts, all the workers employed in this industry, 
in order to enable them to make the required output. 

(/) The Cattle-Breeding and State Farm Section, which organises the 
work of the consumers’ cooperatives iu the cattle-breeding and grain 
state farms, and sees to the carrying out of the price policy. 

{(j) The Central Army Cooperative Administration, which sees to the 
network of closed cooperatives wherever the defence forces are stationed. 

Apart from this specialised sectional supervision of particular groups 
of closed cooperatives, the vast Centrosoyus office has the following forty- 
odd departments, styled “ associations ”, seel ions, groups or sectors, and 
each of them enjoying a large measure of autonomy under its own manager, 
who is directly responsible to the Central Board and its Committee of 
Control and Execution. The following summary of this extraordinary' 
organisation is of interest as indicating not only the immense size and 
range of its operations, hut also the characteristic way in which it has 
grown up by the addition of a new department, to cope with each new 
emergency. 1 

1. Central Departments and Groups. 

Departments : 

{a) Purchase of stocks of goods. 

(6) Accounting. 

(c) Training of new stab. 

(cl) Planning and finances. 

(e) Foreign affairs. 

(/) Cooperative upbuilding and recruiting of now members. 

1 The list of departments, under various designations, is constantly dunging, anil 
usually increasing in complexity ; see Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul, 1934, 
pp. 70*74. 
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(g) Administrative department. 

(h) .Secretariat of the Presidium. 

(iioaps : 

(a) Transport. 

(b) Go pita I constructions. 

(c) industrial enterprises. 

(d) Recording and distribution of cooperative workers. 

(c) (Jen Lml arbitration. 

(/) Sanitary service. 

p 

■J>. HOARDS Oh’ TRADE (iNimSTIUAb (jOODS). 

Depart incuts .- 

(a) Textile. 

(h) Ready-made clothing. 

(r) Leather goods. 

(d) Planning. 

(ft) Circulation of goods and inter-district bases. 

(/) inspection. 

Hoard dk Cooperative Restaurants (Vsekoopit). 

4. Hoard op OoorERATrvE Bread -raking. 

5. Ai.n-I Jnion Cooperative Assooiations. 

A. Trade : 

(a) Haberdashery. 

( b ) lOduentional goods. 

(n) Handicraft goods. 

(<l) (b'oeeries. 

(e) Matches. 

(/) Whop equipment. 

(//) Import Department. 

(h) 1 ’a reels Department. 

(i) Sale, of ixon-planncd goods. 

(j) Bureau of supply and demand. 

(/•) Containers and warehouses. 

(/.) Supplies, repairs of cars, etc. 

H. Product ion : 

Tea Association. 

(/. Purchase and storing of goods : 

(a) Fruits and vegetables. 

(b) Milk, dairy products, poultry and eggs. 

(c) Raw goods. 

(d) Purchase of meat. 

(e) Grain and flour. 

(/) Fisheries. 

G. Auditing Committee, 
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77jf Mechanised Bakeries 

Perhaps the most outstanding single achievement, of the consumers’ 
cooperative organisation in the USSR is the abolition of the primitive 
and insanitary cellars and hovels in which was baked the bread that forms 
so large a part of the diet of all the inhabitants. These small hand 
bakeries, which vveie universal in all the cities of Europe a century ago 
and still persist, to a greater or less extent, in all countries except the 
USSR, have been replaced in nearly all the cities of European Russia by 
large, new and completely mechanised plants. Those in Moscow and 
Leningrad arc not only the largest in the world, but also the most mag- 
nificent in their equipment and arrangements, exciting the unstinted 
admiration of those who are acquainted with the best that other countries 
can show. They are also, what is not, always the case in the USSR or 
elsewhere, both economically and financially successful ; reducing the cost 
of production to such an extent as to permit not only of increases of wages 
and reductions of hours to all the workers employed, and successive 
reductions in the price to the consumer, but also the reimbursement of 
the whole capital outlay within less than five years. 1 

The first partly mechanised bakery was hastily established under the 
stress of war by the St. Petersburg Municipal Council in 1915. This was 
successively enlarged and improved by the Bolshevik Government, but 
not for a whole decade was it found possible to decide to supersede the 
hand bakeries. Meanwhile they were in Moscow and Leningrad gradually 
concentrated by amalgamations and extensions info half their former 
number. In about a score of cases partial mechanisation was effected, 
sometimes in new buildings. T 11 March 1925 the Council of Labour and 
Defence (STO) adopted, in principle, the plan of complete supersession 
by newly, erected and entirely mechanised establishments. Leading 
administrators, accompanied by engineers, were sent to the principal 
cities in Western Europe and the United States to inspect the latest 
achievements in bakery equipment, and to purchase all the necessary 
machinery, none of which was at that time produced in the USSR. 
During the years 1926-1929 the first three completely mechanised bakeries 
were constructed in Leningrad and Moscow. Meanwhile considerable 
improvements were invented by the Soviet engineer Marsakov, notably 
in the conveyer system, which enabled much more labour to be dispensed 
with than in even the most advanced American, Dutch or British bakeries. 
The whole of the machinery was then constructed in the soviet machine- 
making establishments. By the end of 1932 there were at work in the 
principal cities of the USSR more than 300 more or less mechanised 
bakeries of large size (including eleven claiming to be “ entirely auto- 

1 The test account of these bakeries is that by their chief administrator in Moscow, 
who was awarded the Order of Lenin ( Mechanised Btihint j in Moscow, by A, Badayev, wi th 
a foreword by I. Dobrynin, Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 
1&34, 84 pp.). See also Supply and Trade in the USSE, by W. Model, 1934, pp. 145-152. 
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niatic; ”), turning out daily over 15,000 to.ua of bread of several varieties. 
Moscow and Leningrad, with a combined population exceeding six 
millions, are now (1935) wholly supplied by a score of gigantic completely 
mechanised bakeries, which are palaces of scientific sanitation, in which 
the workers enjoy not only the seven-hours day and regular holidays on 
full pay but also all sorts of amenities. Not only the industry but also 
the conditions of labour have been revolutionised to such an extent as to 
render almost incredible the descriptions in the English Parliamentary 
Papers of a century ago, and what Maxim Gorky himself experienced half 
a century ago. This has been one of the most successful achievements of 
the soviet administrators, in which L. M. Kaganovich played a large part ; 
and which stands to the credit of the Leningrad and Moscow Cooperative 
Unions, as well as to that of the members of the Board of Cooperative 
Breaclmaking of Oentrosoyus, by whom the whole network of mechanised 
bakeries is direct od. 

Cooperative Education 

Special mention must be made of the extensive network of educational 
organisations maintained by the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
Whilst elementary education is left to the schools everywhere maintained 
by the soviets, the cooperators apply themselves to providing the addi- 
tional education required by an active cooperator, and still more by every 
committeeman and employee in the service of the movement. There are, 
accordingly, a whole array of vocational classes, and even schools, devoted 
to subjects which every cooperator ought to know. These were reported, 
in 1933, to have some 00,000 pupils. In every ohlast there is at least one 
cooperative “ technicum ” (institute of secondary grade) under the super- 
vision of the cooperative Union of the oblast. These cooperative tech- 
uioums have now something like 10,000 students. At Moscow there is a 
cooperative academy, and at Leningrad a cooperative institute, both of 
them claiming university rank, and restricted, by entrance examinations, 
to students over IS qualified to enter on advanced studies. Each oblast 
or rayon in the USSR has the privilege of nominating its quota of students 
to these cooperative universities, paying for them in fees coveting all the 
instruction, and in stipends meeting the cost of maintenance of each 
student. Krona the graduates of these two institutions are drawn an 
increasing proportion of the principal officers of Oentrosoyus, and the 
managers of many of the more important primary societies. The system 
of cooperative education in the USSR is by far the most extensive in the 
world. 1 

The Results Achieved , 

The cooperators of the USSR pride themselves, not without warrant, 
on the marvellous growth of their movement, in turnover as well as in 
membership, and in the range and variety of the commodities supplied, 
now comprising at least 70 per cent of the total retail trade within the 
> See Cooperation, in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul, 1934, pp. 113-131. 
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Union, There seems to he scarcely a centre of population west of the 
UraLs, mini none of any magnitude in Siberia or Trimscauc'«isi,i, which is 
not served by a local consumers’ cooperative society, usually covering 
several villages and hamlets. Itvery year the membership, the trade I urn- 
over, the capital employed, and the numbers of sep.uatc buildings or 
ofchei selling points ” and of the persons engaged in I he woik, goes on 
increasing, apparently without cheek. The range and variety of the 
commodities supplied, at any rale by Ccntrosoyus, and in the central 
stores of the city societies, lias steadily inoi eased, and many of the local 
or primary societies, especially in the cities, have taken increasing advan- 
tage of this widening of the range of supplies. 

Thus the large Leningrad City society, which has sojne 400 branch 
shops for its 980,000 members, opened in 1933 a magnificent central store, 
stocked with 25,000 different commodities, the contents alone being insured 
against fire for 25 million roubles ; including, for instance, a score of 
different penknives, and forty different varieties of boots and shoes, in a 
dozen different sizes. Nor is this provision of variety in any way unique. 
The children’s toy department in a central Moscow store was found, in 
193d, to have 400 kinds of toys in stock, and was severely rebuked for 
having so limited a variety ! The slock was immediately increased to 
1500 kinds of toys, and in 1935 it is to have 2000. Already in 1932 
various cooperative societies in the cities were advertising their willing- 
ness to supply clothing made to measure and specially titled to each 
customer’s figure. This refinement will be facilitated by the promised 
establishment of a separate department of the government clothing 
factories, which is to specialise in “ bespoke tailoring ”, and expects to 
employ a staff of 1500 expert cutters and fitters and coatninkcis, to 
execute individual orders upon the measurements taken by the local 
societies. In all sorts of ways the convenience of the customer is being 
increasingly studied. Thus, it could be anthoriiu lively claimed in 1934 
that “ delivery of goods to the home lias been developed on a large scale 
in recent years. In Leningrad over 200,000 persons have their orders 
■delivered to their homes; in Moscow there is a similar number; ut 
Dnieprostroi 10,000 families (or 50,000 persons) have theirs delivered ; 
at Kuznetskstroi 10,000 persons, and so on. Delivery orders are executed 
by special warehouses or branches oftlie big retail shops. . . . The system 
of subscription books for the purchase of staple commodities such as 
bread, milk, vegetables, etc., has lately become quite popular. . . . In 
Leningrad, since the beginning of 1933, nearly half the bread has been 
sold on monthly subscription books purchased at the beginning of each 
month. The subscription book covers the quantity . . . required for the 
month ; its use eliminates daily cash purchases, and speeds up the salt* 
of the bread to each customer,” 1 Meanwhile, in various cities, ,c vigorous 

1 Supply and Trade, in the CJSSM, by W. Nodel, 1034, pp. 51 -G2. Tho mnnbors slated 
for Leningrad and Moscow seem exaggerated. The difficulty of obtnitime sufficient 
motor-lorries has stood in the way of cnrtandmg this service. 
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efforts have been made, in recent years, to establish .so-called house-shops 
in the big wm leers’ a pin tmerit bouses. 'J'ho house-shops aim at organising 
the supply of food products and other necessaries to the tenants of the 
house. These shops, as a ride,, are open only a, few hours a day, and the 
tenants themselves help in the work (the salesmen generally work only 
part of their lime in the shop and are eleeted from among the tenants of 
the house).” 1 

'['his multiplication of retailing points and increasing attention to the 
customers’ varying demands has gone hand in hand with concentration 
of mass production in a smaller number of gigantic factories. Thus, as 
we have mentioned, the making of bread in nearly all large cities, and also 
throughout the, Donbas coal-mining area, has been practically monopolised 
by highly inoehamsed cooperative bakeries on a gigantic scale. From 
these huge bread factories a fleet of motor-lorries deliver several varieties 
of bread several times a day to hundreds of bread shops in each large 
city. The concentration of production permits of the most systematic 
and prompt distribution of the staple article of Russian diet, through a 
vast network of selling points, which, in Moscow and Leningrad, reaches 
the high figure of one in the midst of each 400 families. 

Another extension of the [last few years has been the development of 
communal feeding, by the provision of cooperative dining establishments, 
supplying plain meals at low prices. This has gone very far. Not only 
does every factory, every large ollioo, and every educational institution, 
from the elementary school to the university college, provide meals for its 
own people, on its own premises, but there arc also large public dining- 
halls open to all corners. The work is too great to be undertaken under a 
single, direction. " Communal feeding ”, we arc told, “is carried on by 
two organisations; Boyusnni’pih, a special trust subordinated td the, 
People's Commissariat of Bupply, and Ysekopit, a trust subordinated to 
the (Jentrosoyns. Hoyusnai’pit controls communal feeding establishments 
in Moscow, Leningrad, Donbas, Kharkov and the Urals. I 11 all other 
cities, and in villages, communal feeding is organised by Vselcopit . , . 

| through J the cooperatives operating in the given factory, town or 
village.” 2 

There lias been a corresponding development of cooperative supplies 
in the villages, but less generally in operation. Village cooperative, societies 
are sharing in the wider range of supplies offered by Oentrosoyus. In 
many cases tire village has organised its own communal feeding arrange- 
ments, either through the collective farms or through the village coopera- 
tive society. Usually they work together. “ The aim of a village co- 
operative society in the USSR ”, it has been said, “ is not merely to sell 
goods, but to sell them in a way which will strengthen the collective farm ; 
help to complete the sowing, harvesting, threshing as speedily as possible ; 
help to carry out all agricultural operations in the best manner. That is 

1 Fhipphj and Trade in the. HASH, by W. Model, 1934, p. 51. 

* Ibid. pp. 140-141. 
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why, iu the spring, nil cooperatives earned part of their work into ike 
field ; tk.it is why, during reaping and threshing, tens of thousands of 
stalls are opened in the liekls, so that the collective fanner docs not have 
to go to the village for goods, but can get them on the spot where he is 
working.” 1 

Enterprise of this kind is, however, not universal. Some of the village 
committees of management, and their managers, are still content to 
obtain only the commonest kinds of customary necessaries, ignoring the 
steadily widening of range of available supplies and not giving scope for 
their members’ new wants. The oblast cooperative councils are accord- 
ingly now trying to “educate the demand”. Experimental shops are 
being opened by these councils in local centres of population, iu which 
goods of hotter quality, and in greater variety, are exposed for sale, for 
the purpose of bringing to the notice of committee-men, managers and 
member s alike how greatly the range of cooperative supplies has increased- 
The increasing prosperity of the peasantry, in tons of thousands of collective 
farms, is (lO.'lf)) loading to novel demands for wireless sets, gramophones, 
books, bicycles, watches, fur coats, leather jackets, and especially leather 
boots and shoes, in kinds and qualities heretofore outside the experience 
of the manager of a village cooperative society. It is a sign, not necessarily 
of any worsening of the service, but, more frequently, of an awakening 
of new desires and of a consciousness of higher standards, that the members 
continue to grumble at the shortcomings of the distributing organisation 
that they themselves control. 

The popular dissatisfaction with the cooperative societies has arisen 
in the past very largely from the inadequacy of the supplies to meet the 
constantly growing demands of the consumers. The severe rationing of 
this or that foodstuff ; the limitation on the amount of this or that com- 
modity that may be supplied by the society to any one member within 
each year ; even the total failure, at this point or that, of the supply of 
certain commodities — all this has been plainly not so much the fault of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement as one of the shortcomings of the 
organisation for production, caused, in the main, not by tiny falling oft in 
the supply either of food or of household commodities, which, in the, 
aggregate, goes on steadily increasing year after year, but by the enormous 
growth in the effective demand, with which it is almost impossible to keep 
pace . The popular complaints have, however, this amo uni of j i istilicalion, 
that the Central Board, has never yet wholly succeeded in preventing 
unnecessary delays and stoppages in the transmission of supplies from 
farm or factory to the store counter. There have been not a few occasions 
when village and even city stores have been clamouring in vain for par- 
ticular supplies, when those have been lying unopened, and even forgotten, 
at some intermediate point. More usually the manager and even the 
committee-men of the village store are found to be sunk in a routine of 
repeating their old orders, strictly limited in range to a few commodities 
1 Supply and Trade in the. USSR, by W, Nodal, 1D3‘X, p. 100. 
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that they know will go oil quickly, rather than seek to fulfil tlieir customers’ 
unexpressed yearning for a wider choice. Whatever inspection the Central 
Board maintains over the working of the 41,000 village stores, this has 
apparently not yet succeeded in stirring to a livelier imagination the minds 
of those who ought to he on the alert to satisfy the customers’ desires. 

In the cities much of the complaints have, in the past, related to the 
queues, and the frightful amount of time that shopping requires. This 
is not due so much to the inadequacy of supplies— which the consumers’ 
cooperative movement cannot completely amend — as to the working of 
the whole distributive apparatus of the .Soviet Union ; and particulary 
the primitive cooperative arrangements for selling, which have been in 
constant course of improvement, but at a rate never quite keeping pace 
with the growth of population. In the large cities, there have hitherto 
boon not enough shops. I aside the shops there is, even now, not enough 
length of selling counter ; indeed, at times, not even enough standing room 
for the customers. There are often not enough salesmen and cashiers to 
avoid the formation of queues within the shops ; and, on the commodities, 
not enough legible price-tickets visible to the customers, so as to enable 
them promptly to make up their minds . 1 2 

Behind all the complaints to which the shortcomings of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement have, from time to time, given rise, there is a 
popular suspicion that the movement has not yet been able wholly to rid 
itself of elements out of sympathy with the Communist Party, and that, 
such unfriendly influences may even intentionally lessen efficiency at all 
2 )oints. a Until a few years ago, the movement certainly retained on the 

1 It is to this inadequate Helling neeommoclntion and stuffing, which is constant and 
ubiquitouH, rather than Lo the merely local and periodical short supply of particular com- 
modities, that is lo bo attributed tire characteristic feature of Soviet stropping, namely, 
tiro queue, H'iilr its invariable accompaniment of extraordinarily slow service at the 
counter and at 1 Ito pay flask. LI is not usually any short supply of commodities that causes 
a queue, hut the failure to dispone of each customer's shopping as quickly as additional 
customers arrive. Where any suclr delay occurs, a queue will inevitably be formed, even 
if supply is more than adequate to tiro whole demand, or (as in the sale of postage stamps, 
at the principal post office) oven unlimited. The queue phenomenon is not confined to 
SHoviut llnsHia, hut may be witnessed at any British railway station ■when numerous 
pnBsongoi'H arrive nearly annul Lanoously at tiro window of one ticket-issuing clerk. An 
Roon as additional windows aro opened, enabling additional clerks lo issue tickets, pro- 
portionately to tlio gathering crowd, tlio quouo quickly disappears, quite irrespective of the 
adequacy of the supply oi tjekots. 

It should be added that, in the USSR in 193*1, queues had become rare, oven in the 
largest. oiticH ; and had come to bo most obvious at the railway ticket offices, the post 
offices, and some oi the public dining-halls, in none of which were they duo fca any shortage 
of supply. 

2 In a few eases members of tho Communist Party or of tiro League of Youth (Com- 
somols) have taken complete charge of a consumers’ society, by request of tho momhora. 
These have sometimes boon run as model stores. Thus wo learn that “ Cooperative store 
No. 41 of iho October district, Moscow, staffed entirely by Comsoniois, is known as the 
best shop irr tho district, thanks mainly to tiro efforts of Boris Levit, Comsomol manager. 
With a previous record of embezzlements, queues and, undorweighing, for tho ton months 
that tho Comsomols have boon in charge of tho store there lias noi been a single complaint, 

“ Levit himself does not wait for goods to bo brought to tho store— he goes out to 
get thorn. There had been no cigarettes — -Levit went direct to the tobacco trust and saw 
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.staff an muisnally high proportion of persons clitwi Ifeeted Lovvnnls the com 
niunisf regime. In J!)30 if was found flint CJonfcroxoyuB was employing 
no fewer than “ 130 former JVIoiislieviks, menibots of the Ruud, iSooial 
Revolutionaries, Kudets (conyfifufioual democrats), i’opulnr Socialists, 
anarchists and others ; 11 ministers of former governments ; 109 former 
merchants ; 82 ex-ollicers, of whom 31- served m the While Army. . . . 
Those figures were obtained only during (lie special purge that wnw curried 
out in 1930.” 1 The total personnel employed by the movement now 
readies one million ; and it has so far proved impossible to enrol anything 
like that number of trained and zealous, honest and industrious salesmen, 
cashiers and accountants. “The cooperative personnel”, it has been 
said, “ has been distinctly inferior ; bureaucrats on top ; slow, indiderent 
and rude employees on the bottom. . . . There have been more speculators, 
embezzlers, thieves and bureaucrats in the cooperative system than in 
any other branch of soviet enterprise.” Nor are there available in the 
USHU the 40,000 or 50,000 competent store managers that are requisite. 
In the four-fifths of the cooperative societies that operate in the villages, 
it is still usual for the committees of management to fill all the salaried 
posts from among the village residents, very largely from members of the 
committeemen’s own families. 2 It is against much local opposition that 

to it that tho store was supplied with cigarettes, lie did the wane regarding fruit. When 
food of poor quality is sent in. this Comnoinol shop does not pass it on to l lie consumer but 
sends it back with complaints. 

l ' Tho 3300 consumers attached to this shop — no small number io outer to --are 
workers employed in two printsliops. The Comsomol store keeps in touch with the 
workers, informing them when new assortments are received, and arranges that tho Bluff 
be sold immediately after work-hours. Devil himself lias made reports in departments 
of tlio printshop and lias succeeded in fulfilling demands and doing away with detects Unit 
were pointed out. 

“ Salesmen of the vegetable department were awarded premiums amounting In 40 per 
cent of their wages during August and .September tor good woik. All vegetables wore 
carefully handled, the winter supply of potatoes «ns quickly and ( aretully unloaded. Hoi. 
only did the Comsomols stop aflor work hours to boo that tho vegetables were properly 
unloaded, hut they attended suhotniks in other warehouses. This .store is spotless. black 
salesman takes turn in superintending tho cleaning. Accounts am in perfect order. 
Hack worker has passed the technical norm examination, and all are active in nodal and 
political work ” ( Moscow Daily News, October 3, 1033). 

There are, we fear, very few cooperative societies of which such an enthusiast ie report 
could be made, even by tlieir warmest admirers. 

1 Fiftien Years’ Soviet Building (in Russian), 1932, p. 25fi. 

3 Drastic measures are being taken to raise tho standard of these cooperative employees, 
Thus it was reported in June 1933 that “ About 100,000 workers employed in (1500 stores 
of the consumers’ cooperative system have recently undergone an examination by special 
committees set up to decide their fitnoss for work in cooperatives. Over 12,000 of them 
have been found unfit and will be dismissed. 

“ In some regions the percentage of misfits was found to ho 'extremely high. In tho 
Odessa Province) 57-7 per cent of the cooperative workers were disqualified by the examina- 
tion committees ; in Baku 38 per cent of the workers were dismissed ; in Northern Ossetia 
21 per cent. 

“ The cleaning was accompanied in many cities by special meetings called in the 
factories and offices to discuss the work of the cooperative stores. Horn (ho store com- 
mittees reported on their* work and in a number of cases tho complaint books wore road 
to ascertain, the quality of the service rendered by the cooperative workers ” (Moscow 
Daily News, June 18, 1933). 
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the Central Board si, riven continually to improve the training, and even 
the manners, of the huge staff of the movement. "Poe the higher positions 
of greater responsibility than salesmen, for whom, as we have mentioned, 
an elaborate scheme, of cooperative education exists, reliance has still to 
be placed, to a great extent, upon men and women qualified only by their 
long experience in the movement, some of whom have only reluctantly 
accepted the Bolshevik regime, and are only very doubtfully in sympathy 
with the policy embodied in the successive hivc-Year Plans. 1 There is 
accordingly ample explanation of the inability of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement to undertake, at present, the whole vast service of distribu- 
tion of commodities. 


The Rivals of the Consumers' Cooperative in Retail Distribution 

The task of the consumers’ cooperative movement in the USSR has 
not been made easier by the fact that a whole series of encroachments 
upon what might have been considered its sphere have been made. Tn 
1930 tho USSR, (Jommissariul of Trade was reorganised into a Com- 
missariat of Supplies, with a view to the more systematic regulation of 
the whole iniertnd trade within (he USSR,, whether wholesale or retail (as 
distinguished from production, which was, at that date, left to the control 
of the Supreme, Economic Council). Primarily, it seems, the duties of 
tho People’s Commissar of Supplies were to be concentrated on the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs (including sugar) from the farm or the factory 
right down to the consumer, who was to be increasingly served in the 
cities by a system of food factories, mechanised kitchens and public 
dining-halls. Six great combincafcvere at once established as independent 
financial entities, but under the direed, superintendence of the People’s 

1 J t is certainly widely behoved, in the USSR that “ over since tho beginning of the 
revolution, tho enemies ol tl»e soviets have giveiji a groat deal of thoir attention to tho food 
supplies, that is, to the most vulnerable spot in the soviet organisation, attacking it on 
two fronts — on tho production front, in the kolLhosi, and on the distribution front in the 
cooperatives Thus J’ravda, in commenting on tho decree of 1 ) 0001111 ) 01 ' 4, 1932, referred 
to tho “ anti-soviet elements of tho consumers’ cooperative! movement, who huvo un- 
fortunately not yo6 boon expelled from Cnutrosoyas ”. 

Tho following quotation from tho local newspaper of Nivas troy in October 1932, given 
in tho Nmo Republic, (Now York) of May 24, 1933, typifies tlio readiness to attribute evil 
to tho cooperative porsoluiol, hut it must not bo taken for truth; lv At the very moment 
that our Communist Party is making a determined effort to improve workers’ food supplies, 
class enemies are penetrating into our cooperatives, undermining their work and creating 
endless food difficulties. . . . Tho impudence of our class enemies is boundless, They 
overcharge, pocketing tho money, thus disrupting the price policy of Ike government. 
They steal and privately sell foodstuffs of which tliero is a shortage — butter, moat, sugar. 
... Of the nineteen persons now on trial, almost every one is a lislienets (one deprived 
of his right of cHizonslup), or a kulak, or a former merchant who had concealed his identity 
and wormed himself inLo tho workers’ cooperative of Nivas troy. . . . Tho harm they, 
have done is enormous, and, unitor present conditions, especially grave. There should be 
no mercy. The sentence of the proletarian eonrl. must remind all those who would mis- 
appropriate public [socialist] property, who would try to attack us from the rear, that the 
punitive arm of the proletarian dictatorship will bring down upon them irt every instance 
the extreme penalty provided by the law of August 7.*’ 
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Commissar, for broad, meat, fish, vegetable oils, conserves and refrigerating 
stores. These combinations wore to be joined by all undertakings large 
enough to be of “ All-Union ” or even of “ republic ” significance ; whilst 
all smaller ones had to submit to the general direction and control of the 
combines in order to ensure that the whole a rea was properly served. Tiro 
Commissariats of Trade already existing in the republics, and the oblast 
councils of the consumers’ cooperatives, became, within the several spheres, 
the representatives and agents of the USSR People’s Commissar of 
Supplies. It is not easy io ascertain to what extent this ambitious scheme 
of coordinating under a People’s Commissar all the agencies engaged in 
trade came practically into operation. In September 1934 this com- 
missariat was divided into two. The People’s Commissar of Supplies will 
now devote himself entirely to managing and increasing the supplies of all 
foodstuffs (including vodka and tobacco) wilieli require any kind of pre- 
servation or “ processing ”. When ready for retailing to the consumer, 
these supplies will pass under the direction of a new People’s Commissar 
of Internal Trade, who will exercise a general control over all arrangements 
for retailing, by whatsoever organisations. He will be responsible for 
sanctioning the number of retail shops in each area, and for determining 
schedules of maximum prices. Under these two new USSR Commissariats 
there has begun a great development of direct government retailing of all 
sorts of commodities in most of the large cities. “During the two years 
1931 and 1932 the Government commercial system was extended almost 
five times (from 14,700 shops on January 1, 1931, to 70,700 on January 1 , 
1932).” 1 These “ commeroial shops ”, which vary from great department 
stores down to the smallest kiosk or market counter, selling a limited 
range of foodstuffs, or a particular line of goods in demand, charge rela- 
tively high prices, considerably above those of the “ closed ” cooperatives, 
but often below those prevailing in the “ bazaar ”, or open market, which 
it is desired to bring down. 

In addition to these new “ government shops ”, there have been, 
from time to time, various other retail shops for which the USSR Sov- 
narkom is ultimately responsible, namely, those opened in Moscow, 
Leningrad and some other cities, by various manufacturing trusts or 
combines, for the supply directly to the public of their own products. We 
may instance the shops selling textile fabrics opened by Textorg, a sub- 
sidiary of the Textile Combine ; and those selling goloshes and other 
rubber goods, opened by the Rubber Trust. This undisguised encroach- 
ment on the sphere of the consumers’ cooperative societies was much 
resented ; and as it produced an obvious duplication of effort, its extension 
"^swas not encouraged. Much of the retailing by the trusts lias therefore 
been abandoned. Some of the trusts have, however, persisted, finding 
this independent access to the consumers of great use'in enabling them to 
follow more closely the variations in their desires. 

A newer rival in the field of retailing, maintained by the USSR People’s 

1 Supply and Wrath in the USSR, by W. Nodel, p. 31. 
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Commissar for Foreign Trade', is that of Torgsin — tlio name given to the 
extensive' chain of shops in prominent positions, together with sales 
counters in hotels and touiist ollices, now ojtened to the number in the 
aggregate of over one thousand, in scores of cities and towns, for the sale 
of all sorts of commodities, exclusively for foreign valuta, gold and silver, 
or pieciotm stones. This enterprise, begun in 1930 on a small scale in 
Moscow and Leningrad, and at first restricted to foreign customers, had 
for its object, not so much the making of juofit. for the state, as the collec- 
tion of foreign valuta for use in paying for imports. It proved so success- 
fid, and seemed to meet such a keenly fell need, that the doors of the 
Torgsin shops were presently opened to all comers, irrespective of 
nationality, provided only that they were able to pay for their purchases 
in gold, silver or precious stones, as well as foreign valuta, including drafts 
on Torgsin resulting from deposits made abroad — thus affording to foreign 
friends a convenient alternative to the despatch of parcels containing 
presents. 

The consumers in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev are even promised, 
at an early date, probably in J930, the opening of “ one-price stores”, 
after the model of the Wbolworlh establishments in the American and 
western European cities. Those will be maintained by the Administration 
of Department Stores Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies. 
They will begin by retailing household necessities, haberdashery, knitted 
goods, perfumes and cosmetics, in one, three and five rouble departments. 
There will also be DO kopek counters for ribbons, pins, rubber banrls, 
pencils and shoo laces. There will also be a cafeteria, where purchasers 
will purchase special slot coins to enable them bo help themselves to iced 
coffee, hot roils and various pastries. 

We come now to retailing enterprises of particular local bodies. We 
rnny mention first the huge retail trade long clone by the Commissariat 
for Supplies of tlio RSFSR in some of the larger cities of that republic. 
Though those shops and kiosks are organised according to oblast or city 
boundaries, and usually bear a local name, they do not usually belong to 
the local governing bodies but to the ILSFSR People’s Commissar of 
Supplies, in Moscow he has an enormous department store in the centre 
of the city, which is extremely well equipped and liberally stocked with 
every conceivable commodity for household use. Smaller departmental 
stores exist in streets in other quarters of the city, together with special 
shops for the sale of shoes, clothing, wine and tobacco, and a large number 
of kiosks and street-stands selling candy, cigarettes, etc. — making a total 
of over 500 soiling points, at which the People’s Commissar for Trade 
deliberately competes with the consumers’ cooperative societies ; not, 
indeed, by lower prices but by more varied stocks, and chiefly, it is said, 
with intent to supply models in organisation and methods of retail 
distribution. 

Second in magnitude only to the extensive retail trading of the RSFSR 
People’s Commissar himself, is that conducted by various local authorities 
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iti the U8F8R. Much the most important of fclu*n«i enteritises is that 
rsalk'rl “ M os torn which was originally organised as a joint-stock com- 
pany to retail the products of Moscow producing trusts, in which the 
executive committee of the Moscow oblast had, in 1928, 77-2 per cunt of 
I lie stock, whilst 10-B per cent was held by certain trusts in the oblast, 
ii'2 per cent by the Moscow Municipal Bank and 1-5 per cent by the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Finance— thus entirely owned by public 
authorities. It was managed by a board of five directors, elected by the 
corporate shareholders, and assisted by a larger council on which the trade 
unions and the local governing bodies were represented. Already in L929 
its total capital was over LO million roubles. It had then nine wholesale 
divisions, which supplied its retail departments with hardware, technical 
equipment, chemicals, building supplies, knitted goods, textiles, clothing, 
office equipment and jewellery. It supplied materials for all building 
works in the oblast, and contracted with factories for the supply of workiug- 
clo thes and overalls of tlieir staffs. It long had a monopoly of the supply 
of the Moscow public offices with lend pencils ! Its total turnover in 
1928-1929 was 288 million roubles ; at a working cost of under 8 per emit, 
Already in 1929 it had 225 shops and stores (about half in Moscow city), 
and over 5000 employees. In 1 930 it was entirely reorganised and placed 
immediately under the administration of the Moscow City Soviet. 1 On 
the other hand, the Leningrad City Soviet does not itself maintain any 
retail stores. 

Another type of retailing organisation is that undertaken for tlieir 
own products by trusts of local significance, and thus under the direction 
of the municipal or other local soviet. “ Mouse! prom ”, for instance, was 
long a Moscow trust, employing some 15,000 persons in factories producing 
candies, macaroni, fancy confectionery, beer, tobacco, toys and other small 
articles. Half its product was taken wholesale by the consumers’ coopera- 
tive organisation, the. USSR trusts or the state export organisation. But 
the other half Mosselprom marketed itself in Moscow through its own 40 
stores and 400 kiosks, and a large number of agencies in restaurants, 
hotels, etc. It has now ceased to exist as a separate entity, and its prod ac- 
tion and (distribution have been taken over by different commissariats 
and the Moscow City Soviet. 

The Ukraine stands second only to the RSFSR in the magnitude and 
range of the retail trading conducted practically by its own Sovmirkotn 
under various commissariats. 

In another field we have to notice the district pharmacy or drug-store, 
which, as a part of the public medical service, is everywhere conducted by 
the People’s Commissar of Health of the particular constituent or auto- 

1 We may mention here tlio seldom, described commission shops maintained in most 
cities by the municipal authorities tor offering for sale all sorts of miscellaneous articles, 
at prices fixed by the owners, on a commission of 2S per cent. These lalco the place of the 
pawnbrokers’ establishments of westorn Europe as an easy means of disposal of unwanted 
oddments of personal belongings, misfits, discarded ornaments, cast-off clothing and 
■' white elephants ” of every kind. 
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liomous TcjMililio. The.se district plmmuicics arc, however, to be found only 
in the urban amis, in the rural areas drinks arc dispensed by the visitin'* 
medical prael.il inner or bis assistants. 

Nor do all Ibese shopkeeping enterprises of the UH8U and republic 
governments, or of the oblast or municijinl governments, or of fclic trusts 
and combines that t.liey control, exhaust the list of rivals in retailing with 
which the consumers' cooperative movement lias to contend. Other forms 
of cooperation also compete for the consumers’ shopping. Some retail 
shops in the cities are maintained by the nianufachiiing associations of 
owner-producers (incops), for the sale of linen, embroidery, toys and small 
articles of wood or leather. There are artels of bakers who keep retail 
shops for confectionery. Much more important, however, is the com- 
petition, to which we shall recur in our subsequent chapter entitled “In 
Place of Profit ”, of the collective farms in entering into contracts directly 
with particular factories, us well as of the individual peasants, in the direct 
supply of ei by customers with all sorts of foodstuffs ; from stalls in public 
markets or even from baskets in the streets, down to the ubiquitous 
offering for sale to travellers of cooked food at every provincial railway 
station. 1 This direct supply of the consumer was, during 1932, greatly 
widened, so far as concerns the two-tliirds or four-fifths of the peasants 
who are members of collective farms, by fclic definite instructions of the 
USMli People's Oonimissai* for Agriculture that the whole surplus of the 
collectivised product, over and above the fixed quota due to the govern- 
ment and after all the government; exactions had been duly met, together 
with everything produced individually by the members, may be freely sold 
anywhere, at any price, to the consumers, cither individually or collectively 
in the open market or direct to the factories or trusts,’ or to the public 
restaurants and hotels, or to any of the consumers’ cooperative organisa- 
tions either in separate, transactions or on standing contracts. 8 Nothing 
is forbidden to the sellers except purchase for resale at a profit, and sale 
to known speculators, 

1 The lUHluurniitH at Llui railway stalinmi, and the supply by trolley ears on the plat- 
forma, are provided by the local cooperative societies. The dining-cars on die trains aro 
administered by the USSR People's Oommissnirat for Internal Trade. 

a This “ open inarkol, ” soiling has broil tho subject of over-varying decrees and 
municipal regulations. At. times both before and after NKP, it has been encouraged and 
even stimulated, in order to supplement tho insufficient supplies brought forward by the 
cooperative organisation. Thou it bos boon discouraged and even repiOHsod, partly because 
the market operations could not practically bo restricted to direct, sales from producer lo 
consumer, and “ Hpeeulalion ” (meaning buying in order to resell at a profit) became 
rampant ; pail.ly because tlm crowds of peasants were not only dirty and disorderly, but 
also obstructive to traffic j and partly because, in tinfes of short supply, outrageous prices 
wero asked, as the beginning of tho bargaining characteristic of the Oriental bazaar. 
These wore naively cited by foreigners as if they wore tho actual prices at which the 
commodities changed bands ! One distinguished expert, sent out to discover the stale of 
the crops, varied his agricultural investigations by spending an hour in the open market 
of every city be visiled, malting no" purchases, but asking the price of everything, and care- 
fully noting whatever he was ashed, in due course reporting this as being the actual price 
level ! 

* Uentroaoyua itsblf makes largo purchases by standing contraots with kolkhosi and 
incops, .But what stands in the way of an indefinite extension, of this system of whole- 
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fi, mil Ena ouch mails on l he Ephrre of ihv Consumers’ 
Cooperative Movement, 

Apart from tlio maintenance and even the increased development of 
tlie various rival distributing agencies that we have described, the last 
three or four years have witnessed a series of definite encroachments on 
the sphere heretofore assigned to the consumers’ cooperative movement- 
It lias become definitely part of the policy of the government to relieve 
both Centiosoyus and the local societies of part of the burden of their 
ever-increasing work. Although they have come to deal with over 70 per 
cent of the retail distribution of commodities in the USSR, there is no 
longer any idea of their eventually undertaking the whole of it. It is 
doubtless on other grounds that the associations of owner-producers, 
whether in manufacturing artels or in collective farms, have lntelyroocived, 
as already mentioned, so greatly enlarged a freedom to sell their products 
directly to the consumers, either in their own shops or at the public 
markets, instead of this supply necessarily going through the consumers’ 
cooperative societies. There were other grounds, too, for the steady 
expansion of retailing by the central or local government that, wo have 
described. Possibly the most, important of the recent encroachments on 
the actual or potential sphere of the consumers’ cooperative movement 
has been the transfer to the factories themselves by decree of December 4, 
1932, of the whole property and all the functions of the closed cooperative 
societies (ZRK) attached to the larger and more important factories, 
usually those having more than 2000 employees. 1 Under this decree, in 
which the Central Board of Ccntrosoyus reluctantly acquiesced, some 3B0 
of the larger consumers’ cooperative societies, with something like three 
mi ll ion members, have been transformed. All their buildings and equip- 
ment, with their farms and other enterprises, have been transferred to 
the factories for the employees of which they catered, with no other com- 
pensation for the capital expenditure that had boon incurred by the 

sale supply with regard to foodstuffs is the necessity for submitting any large stocks to 
some process of drying or preservation, or else of constructing and maintaining lingo 
cold- storage est ablishmont 3 . 

1 The decree of December 4, 1932, npplios a similar principle to all tlio other closed 
cooperative societies (such as those for particular vocations and industries, those for the 
state farms (Sovkhosi) and those for the factories having fewer than 2000 employees), 
but not so drastically as in the case of tho 2C2 factories, having each over 2000 employees, 
which were then specified. In other eases, tho closed cooperative societies arc to continue 
in existence, and in connection with the cooperative hierarchy headed by tho Central 
Board of Ccntrosoyus, but to bo also subject to tho authority of tlio factory management. 

" In all the factories where the closed workers’ cooperatives woro left intact (and those 
constitute a majority) tho position of the factory director in regulating the utilisation of 
the products assigned by the State for the workers of tho particular factory has been con- 
siderably strengthened. The factory administration provides transport facilities for tlio 
closed workers' cooperative, helps to organise vegotable gardens and invests considerable 
sums in the cooperative. Tho form in which the factory administration participates in 
the work of tho cooperatives, and the financial aid given by it, are laid down in spooial 
agreements concluded between Ccntrosoyus and the People’s Commissariats of each 
industry ” {Supply and Trade, in the. USSR, by W. Model, 1934 p. 87). 
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cooperative, organisation than the nominal creation of loans to the factories, 
bearing no interest and without any term for repayment, which Contro- 
soyus may include in its balance, sheet among the cooperative assets. 
The members of the transformed cooperative societies suffer, indeed, no 
pecuniary loss, not even that of the small sums paid up on their shares in 
the societies now dissolved, as these sums, bearing no interest, still benefit 
the same individuals as trade union members working in the particular 
factories concerned. But they now participate in the management of 
their food and other supplies, not as cooperative shareholders, but as 
factory workers who are members of their trade union ; they attend the 
shop, brigade or shift meetings of their co-workers, in lieu of those of the 
cooperative society ; and instead of voting for the committee of manage- 
ment of that society, they vote for the shop, brigade or shift representatives 
on the factory commission for supplies, and other committees, as they do 
for their main factory committee (FZK). The production and distribu- 
tion of food and the retailing of other commodities continues as before, 
bub it now becomes an integral part of the work of the factory management. 
The superintendent or director of the factory, subject to the. combine or 
trust and of the Bovuarkom, takes over the responsibility for these func- 
tions from the former cooperative society’s committee of management, 
including the administration of farms and other cooperative departments, 
hitherto under the authority of the cooperative hierarchy, headed by the 
Central Board of Con brosoyus. The intention and object of this momentous 
decree was avowedly tins very supersession of consumers’ cooperative 
management by factory management. It was believed that greater 
efficiency in food supply, and retail distribution, and a more exact issue 
of ration cards, 1 would be secured by cutting away these largo factory 
retailing establishments (OES) from their dependence on the overburdened 
Oentrosoyus, whilst leaving them free to purchase what they chose, 
whether directly from state or municipal departments acting either as 
wholesalers, manufacturers or agricultural producers, or from the manu- 
facturing associations of owner-producers (incops), or the consumers’ 
cooperative movement itself. A special commission or sub-committee of 
the factory committee for supplies is appointed to replace the cooperative 
committee of management. To manage what has become the new depart- 
ment of factory supplies, a deputy director, who will usually be the past 
president of the closed cooperative society, is appointed by the factory 
director, subject to the consent of this special commission of supplies, 
From the constitutional standpoint, in short, what has happened is a 
transfer of these 3B0-odd important enterprises from the consumers’ co- 
operative hierarchy to the two hierarchies of the trade union and the soviets. 2 

1 “ A scrutiny of the persons formerly supplied through [74 ofl these shops established 
the fact that, out of two million persona supplied by them, 273,000 persons had no con- 
nection with tho 74 factories concerned, and no right to be supplied with factory rations ” 
(Supply and Trade, in the USSR, by W. Node], 1934, p. 86). 

3 Tho decree of ■December 4, 1932, is available in English in various summaries, such 
as that in tho Slavonic, Review for the first quarter of 1933 ; Moscow Daily News, November 
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The Principle of fielf-Sii p/ih/ 

On the other hand, the consumers’ cooperative societies have been 
repeatedly pressed, during the last four years (1932-193!)), to extend their 
operations fiom distribution to agricultural production. Why should not 
every one of the forty or fifty thousand separate societies, instead of 
contenting itself with handling the commodities supplied to it by Centro- 
soyiKS, endeavour to make its members independent of the vagaries ol the 
transport system, independent of the shortcoming of the central organisa- 
tion, and, to a large extent, independent also of the sovkhosi and kolbhosi 
on which they could not always count ? lienee each of the various 
societies of consumers was urged to take on the task of producing for its 
own members such things as vegetables and fruit, and the produce of 
piggeries and dairies, with which to eke out and vary the sometimes 
exiguous ration to which their cards as producers entitled them. We 
have hero one more instance of that multiformity to which the USWR 
constitul ion is so much addicted. Many of the larger consumers’ societies, 
and a lew of the smaller ones, accordingly took to “ self-supply ” in this 
sense, with the result not only of making a perceptible addition to the 
nation’s supplies, but also of satisfying more of their members’ desires. 
Some idea of the magnitude already attained in this independent produc- 
tion by the consumers’ societies may he gathered from the following 
statistics. At the end of the year 1933 no fewer than 4029 consumers’ 
cooperative societies had their own koo’pkhoni ox farms (excluding 1089 
others maintained by the factory supply departments (OKB), representing 
former closed cooperative societies). Tire cooperative societies’ farms 
sowed 305,800 hectares with potatoes, and 163,100 hectares with other 
vegetables. They produced 1,682.200 tons of potatoes, and 703,200 tons 
of other vegetables. They possessed 663,500 pigs and 299,300 horned 
cattle — truly a considerable addition to the nation’s food supply ! 1 


The Eatent of the Market 

It is not easy to forecast the future sphere of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement, in the USSR. With regard to the principal issue, there is, 
however, no doubt. The service of distribution will certainly remain 
under the control not of the producers of the particular commodities and 
services but of the consumers and users thereof. What cannot be fore- 
seen is how this control will be shared among the various forms that may 
be taken by the consumers’ organisation. There is to be considered the 
necessary provision for the needs of the future generations of citizens, 

38, 1932, December 23, 1932 ; Manchester Guardian, December 6, 1932. Tho lengthy 
memorandum (in Russian) " On the Organisational Structure of the Consumers’ Ooopera- 
fcire- System ”, issued by tho Central Board of C'entrosoyus in January 1933, gives n sig- 
nificantly extenuating explanation of the decree. 

f Article by ControsoyuB on “ International Cooperative Day in the USSR ”, in Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance he view of International Cooperation^ October 193$, p, 375, 
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which eamiot logically or safely bo entrusted to the representatives of the 
actual ( onsumers of lo-dny. There are some kinds of commodities and 
services -wo may instance the, manufacture of requisites for the defence 
forces and the postal, service —of which the government itself is the only 
consumer or user. There are others, such as railway transportation and 
mad maintenance, and nearly all kinds of municipal activities, for which 
there can scarcely be any practicable voluntary organisation of individual 
consumers as such, as distinguished from municipal citizenship. .Finally, 
there is the problem of supplying the needs of such agglomerations of 
consumers as the workers m particular factories or other establishments, 
or persons engaged in particular vocations, when the distribution of com- 
modities and services can perhaps be most conveniently administered by 
these particular agglomerations of “producers”, as distinguished liom 
geographically defined associations of consumers at large. As vve have 
already described, the trade unions ore, in the USSR, assuming not only 
the control but also the actual administration of vast services enjoyed by 
their members, such as social insurance. Thus there is certainly a place 
in the oiganisation of distribution for the state department and. the 
municipality on the one hand, and for administration by industrial or other 
establishments on the other, or even by associations of producers such as 
the trade unions. How exactly the relative spheres of each of these, and 
of the various consumers’ cooperative societies, cau best be demarcated, 
in different communities, at different stages of social development, remains, 
we think, for the future to decide. 11/ may be suggested that the answer 
to the enquiry may turn on the conditions in which it proves possible to 
secure, from one or other kind of social institution, the most efficient 
management of particular branches of distribution. The consumers’ 
cooperative society may well continue to be the best alternative to the 
profit-making shopkeeper for the supply of household commodities to all 
the residents in the rural village, and, indeed, to all but closely segregated 
or exceptionally specialised groups of residents in the cities. It may be 
that, in the cities, some special groups of consumers may bo able to secure 
more efficient management than a consumers’ cooperative society is likely 
to supply, if the distribution of household commodities to such groups is 
dealt with (by the aid of advisory committees concerned only with sup- 
plies) as part of the administration of the establishments in which their 
members are employed. In either case it is distribution under the direc- 
tion of the consumers of the commodities and services they desire, not 
under the 'direction of the producers of those particular commodities. „ 
Similarly, where the government or the municipality undertakes vast 
services for common use, or In the interests of future generations, it 
does so as a universal association of consumers, under the control of the 
citizens ; and not under that of the particular workers who produce these 
services. 
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Jn the constitution of Soviet Communism, as we have seen, the adult 
inhabitant, apart from specific leoal disqualifications, finds separate pro- 
vision made for his or her pa rticipation and representation in three distinct 
capacities, namely, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer. We 
have now to add, to this unparalleled elaborateness of the representative 
system, an artificially constructed category that we can best describe as 
one of super-citizens. These men and women are not withdrawn from 
ordinary life or common citizenship. They have a conscious responsibility 
greater and deeper than that of the plain man or woman. They are held 
to a higher standard of behaviour, under a more stringent discipline. 
They are, in fact, selected out of the mass for the exercise of a special 
vocation , 1 and the fulfilment of a particular duty based upon a definite 
creed, namely, that of “ Marxism ” as authoritatively interpreted from 
time to time. This select body, universally known as the, Communist 
Party, or simply as “the Party” — everyone else being" non-Party” — 
may easily be deemed the. most important part of the effective constitu- 
tional structure of the USSR . 2 ft must, however, he noted that, unlike 
those parts of the constitution of the USSR that we have already described 
— the multiform democracy of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and 

1 The English word “ vocation ” was, for the first fow con tunes of its use, limited lo a 
“calling by God or by .leans Christ”. Since tho sixteenth roulury it. lmsi increasingly 
boon used indiscriminately for any specialised occupation, although usually wif li rctoronco 
to one having somo sort of professional organisation or qualification. Thus Hobbes could 
assert, in 10,' 31, lliat “ Somo laws are addressed ... to particular piovinoos; Homo to 
particular vocations, and somo lo particular men ” (The JiPViathan, by Thomas Hobbes, 
IT. xxvi. 137). But political or any other pnlilio leadership has, in England, seldom boon 
recognised as a specialised occupation. 

2 Innumerable manuals and pamphlets aro lo bo had in Russian describing tho 
constitution, principles and duties of tho Communist Party, and its junior subsidiaries 
(Comsomols, Pioneers and Octobrists). Thero arc alHO histories of tho Party in Russian, 
such as History of Russian Social Democracy, 1S0K-I007, by L. Karlov, Moscow, 1923; 
History of the Russian Social Democratic Fatly, by M. N. Lyadov, Moscow, 1906, 1925. 
Among sources moie accessible may be mentioned Civic Training in Soi'iel Russia and 
Making Bolsheviks, both by S. N. Harper, University of Chicago, 1931 ; tlm good chapter 
entitled “The Communist Party”, by Jerome Davis, in Russia in, the Second Decade. 
edited by Stuart Chase and others. Now York, 1928 ; Hisloire dtt pat li comm unisle de 
VURSS ( Parti bolohevik), by E. Yaroslavsky, i’aris, 1931 (which is staled to have boon 
translated from the Russian also into German, Spanish, Turkish, Tartar, Chinese and 
Yiddisch); Geschichla des Bolshevismus, by A. Roseubcrg, 1932, translated as History of 
Bolshevism , 1933 ; La JlevohUion russc, by Henri Rollin, vol. ii. entitled “ Lo Parti bol- 
•cheviste ”, Paris, 1931 ; Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. JBatsell, 1929 ; The Soviet Slate, 
by B. W, Maxwell, 1934, pp. 38-47 ; Outline History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
U n.ion, by N. M. Popov, 1935, translated from tho 16th Russian edition ; The Seventeenth 
Conference of the OPSU in Questions and Answers, compiled by S. Slioftol (Cooperative 
Publishing Society of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 1933), affords a convenient view oE 
present policy, 
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Mail as a Consumer — the Communist) Party has no organic connection 
with the Soviet Government by statute or other form of law. Neither 
the organisation nor the activities of the Communist Party arc so much 
as mentioned m the “ Pu ml omental Law”, or in any statutory amend- 
ments of it. Nor has the Party any legal authority over the inhabitants 
of the USSR, not even over its own members l The only sanctions that 
the Party can use to control its members are those of reprimand and 
expulsion ; and these, entail no legal disability. The Party members 
enjoy no statutory privileges. They are individually under the same 
obligation as other citizens to obey the law of the land ; and they can bo, 
and are, prosecuted and punished, like other people, for any action con- 
demned by the law. The Communist Party appears, in fact, io have 
practically the same status under the law as a Roman Catholic order, such 
as the Society of Jesus, lias, or used to have, in a Roman Catholic country. 
If the Party influences or directs the policy of individuals or public 
authorities, it does so only by persuasion. If it exercises power, it does 
so by “ keeping the conscience ” of its own members, and getting them 
elected to ollice by the popular vote. Even when not holding public 
office, the Party members act as missionaries among the non-Party citizens 
in the organisations of every kind throughout the USSR, it is in this way 
that the Party secures the popular consent to, or at least the popular 
acquiescence in, the policy that it promotes. 

The Communist Party has, since its establishment, changed not only 
its name bid, also its function. It was created, as the Bolshevik section 
of the Social Democratic Party of Russia, primarily as the instrument of 
revolution. It was continued and strengthened, after the seizure of power, 
in October 1917, as the organ by which the revolution could be maintained 
and directed, ft exists to-day, as the student of political science will 
realise, chiefly as the means by which the people of the CJSSR, in all tlieir 
multiform participation in government that we have described, are con- 
tinuously supplied with intellectual leadership. To give this leadership, 
not merely at the centre or from the heights, but ubiquitously, in the 
factory or on the farm, no less than at election meetings, is the service 
which the voluntarily recruited membership of this remarkable companion- 
ship adopts as its life-duty, Tliorc has, in fact, been created, as part of 
the constitutional structure of the USSR, a highly organised 'Vocation of 
Leadership. 

How the Communist Party Arose 

The student of the numerous books and pamphlets, articles and letters, 
emanating from the little groups of Russian revolutionary exiles during 
the first fifteen years of the present century will have no doubt about the 
origin and purpose of this organisation. Though the Social •-Dem ocratic 
Party — the definitely Marxian successor to half a dozen waves of revolu- 
tionary activity since 1825 — was inaugurated at Minsk in 1898, it was 
Vladimir llych Ulianov, at that time not yet widely known as N. .Lenin, 
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who, from J 900 on word, gradually gave the nascent parly its mii(|iio form. 
Unlike his Russian predecessors— unlike every oilier parky organiser 
Lenin bad no use, within the Party, for mere sympathisers, for piutiiilly 
converted dbciplos, for adherents who based their acts on Christianity or a 
general hunianitnrianisni, or on any oilier theory of social life than 
Marxism, nor even for those whose interpretation of Marxism differed 
from his own. Tt was noli a body of electors prepared to give him their 
votes that he was collecting. Popular election had practically no place 
in Tsarist Russia. For the instrument of revolution that ho was forging 
he needed something different from an electoral force, namely, a com- 
pletely united, highly disciplined and relatively small body of “ pro- 
fessional revolutionists ”, who should not only have a common creed and 
a common programme but should also undertake to give their whole lives 
to a single end, the overthrow of the entire governmental structure of the 
autocratic “ police state The creation of such a body was no easy task, 
fn interminable controversies between 1900 and 191(1, we watch Lenin 
driving off successively all whom he, could not persuade to accept his 
model ; all whom he considered compromisers or tomporisers ; oppor 
tunists or reformists ; ha If- converted sympathisers who clung to one 
or other form of mysticism for which Karl Marx had found no place ; 
the Mensheviks who accepted alliances with liberalism or had other 
11 bourgeois ” tendencies, and the Social Revolutionaries who, as he 
thought, dreamt that individual acts of terrorism would eventually evolve 
a new society out of the peasant community of the Mir. With all these 
elements it cannot rightly be said that Lenin was intolerant. Ho allowed 
that they wore fully entitled to go their own way. His attitude was one 
of patiently explaining to them the superior efficiency of his own line of 
action, and of insisting on taking his own course, wilh however small a 
fragment of disciples. It was, as lie was always demonstrating, neither 
he nor they, nor any group whatsoever, that would make the revolution, 
but the proletarian mass, which had to be inspired to the necessary action, 
and then guided and led in the social reconstruction that must follow. 
For this supreme purpose what was needed was a membership, whether 
small or great, that was devoid not only of division but also of dubiety ; 
so disciplined as to be able to take combined action without hesitation as 
soon as the word was given ; and so united in their socialism as to be, 
capable of patiently embodying it in practical administration when the, 
time for reconstruction came. If the reader will lliink of this membership, 
provisionally, as a, united confraternity, a widely spread companionship, 
or as a highly disciplined order, professing a distinct and dogmatic political 
creed, and charged with a particular vocation, rather than as a political 
party, he will approach nearer to an understanding of its present-day 
characteristics and of its sociological significance. 

During the Great War the cleavage between Lenin’s party and all 
the other revolutionary sections became ever more acute. Lonitr, from 
the first, took up the attitude that the war was, on both sides, an 
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“ imperialist, ” quam*], witli which the socialists of every country had 
nothing to do, except in so fur as, by opposing their several governments, 
they could, in ('very country, convert the war between different groups 
of nations into a revolutionary upheaval of the workers against the land- 
lords and capitalists, probably entailing civil war. All the other sections 
in Russia rejected this “defeatist” attitude, and supported the govern- 
ment, more or loss consistently, in the defence of the country. The 
growing unpopularity of the war among all classes played into Lenin’s 
hands. The nairowly restricted hand of “professional revolutionists” 
that he had been slowly forming during the preceding decade had grown, 
by February 1917, to what then seemed the respectable number of about 

30.000, dispersed, throughout the cities of the tsarist empire. That all 
these were in earnest about this matter was to .some extent guaranteed 
by the constant danger of prosecution, imprisonment and exile that the 
mere membership of a revolutionary party had involved. 1 

But the unobtrusive roemtiing, and the secret admission by local 
groups scattered all over Russia, were incompatible, alike with any 
scrupulously careful selection of members and with the elaboration of 
party machinery. During the eight months of the Fro visional Govern- 
ment in 1917, the membership of the party, still called the Russian 
Workmen’s Social Democratic* Party (Bolshevik), grow rapidly to nearly 

200.000. in 19IS, after its accession to power, the highly disciplined Party 

1 To I ho olliciouoy ol tlB* organisation, and lo the amazing nuccohs of I, he Party t hat, 

Lenin had organised, Mr. 11. (5. Woll.s Imre eloquent testimony in 11)20 : 11 from end to 
end ol Russia, and in l ho Russian-Bpc'iiking community throughout, tho world, there existed 
only one sort ol people who had common general ideas upon which to work, a common 
faith and a common will, and that was tho Communist Party. While all tho rest of Russia 
was either apathetic) like ihe peasantry, or garrulously at sixes and sevens, or given ovei 
to violence and fear, tho Communists believed and were prepared lo aot. Numerically 
they wore ami arcs a very smnll part ol tho Russian population, . . . Nevertheless, 
beennss it was in those terrible days the only organisation which gave, men a common idea 
of notion, common formulas ambmutual eonlidoncos, it was able lo seize and retain control 
of ( ho smashed Umpire, i I, was ancl it is 1 he only sort of administrative solidarity possible 
in Russia. Tlut.se ambiguous adventurers who have boon and urn adhering Russia, with 
tho support of tho Woalorn Powers, Denikin, Kolchak, Wraugel and the like, aland for 
no guiding principle and offer no security of any sort upon which men’s confidence can 
crystallise. They are essentially brigands. Tho Communist Party, however one may 
criticise it, does embody an idea, arid can ho relied on to stand by its idea. So far it is 
a thing morally higher than anything that has yet been brought against it. It at, once 
.secured tho passivo support of the peasant mass by permitting them to take land from 
Ihe estates and by making peace with Germany. II restored order — after a frightful lot 
of shooting — in the great towns, fc’or a time everybody found carrying arms without 
authority was shot. This action was clumsy and brutal but oifoetive. To retain its 
power tho Communist Government organised Exl inordinary Commissions with practically 
unlimited powors, and crushed out all opposition by a Red Terror. Muoli that that Red 
Terror did was cruel and frightful, it was largely controlled by narrow-minded men, aud 
many of its officials were inspired by social hatred and the fear of oountor-revolutjon, but, 
if it was fanatical it was honest. Apart from individual atrocities, it did on the whole 
kill for a reason and lo an end. Its bloodshed was not like the silly aimless butcheries of 
the JDenikin regime, which would not even recognise, I am told, the Bolshevik Rod Cross. 
And to-day tho Bolshevik Government silB, I believe, in Moscow, as securely established 
as any government iif Europe ; and the streets of the Russian towns are as safe as any 
streets in Europe ” (Russia in the, Uhadows, by H. G. Wells, X920, pp. 01-64). 
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clumged its name to the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik), In L922, 
on the formation oftho Soviet Union, the i’arty boon me flic Communist 
Party of the USSR (Bolshevik). By the end of 1 922 its numbers (includ- 
ing ‘‘candidates” or probationers) bad, without any lessening of the 
obligations of membership .and in spite of continuous “ cleansing ” and 
repeated purges, risen to more than 3, 200,000. At the Seventeenth Party 
Congress of January 1934 considerable changes were made in the Party 
organisation, and in the nomenclature of some of its organs, the terms cell, 
nucleus and fraction being dropped. We have now to describe the Party 
of to-day, which, after the last drastic purge of 1933, counts, in 1935, 
nearly three million members and probationers. 


The Parly Membership 

Admission to Party membership is, and has always been, conferred as 
a privilege, to which no one has any prescriptive right, and in conformity 
with definite rules, to which no exception is allowed. Applicants for 
admission must, of course, profess wholc-licartcd acceptance of the com- 
munist creed, as laid down by Marx and as interpreted by Benin and 
Stalin. They must manifest this adhesion in their lives by being habitually 
politically “ active ” in their respective spheres ; not only by displaying 
zeal in their daily work of production or service, but also by spontaneously 
undertaking extra duties of social influence. They must bo warranted 
entirely free from Christian or any other religious or metaphysical 
“ideology”, regarded as inconsistent with whole-hearted adhesion to 
Marxian communism. No member of the “ deprived categories ”, such 
as ministers of religion or monks, kulaks or former landlords, capitalist 
employers or traders, can be admitted under any circumstances. 1 "Nor 
must applicants have a “ pretty bourgeois ideology ”, nor, indeed, any 
marked attachment to private property. A desire to live without work, 
or any considerable amount of personal possessions, would certainly bo a 
bar to admission. Would-be members have to be formally recommended 
for admission to probationary membership (in which stage they are known 
as “ candidates ”) by two, three or five Party members, who know them 
personally and who are held responsible for their recommendations, even 
to the extent of being summarily expelled from the Party for any negli- 
gence or improper partiality. Even on the highest recommendation, 
candidates are not finally accepted as members until they finish a pro- 
bationary period of at least one year or two years, according to their class 

1 “ former members of other parties [meaning particularly tlio Moushoviks and the 
Social Revolutionaries] aro admitted in exceptional cases on tlio recommendation of five 
Party members, three of whom must l>e of ten years’ Pally standing and two of pre- 
revolutionary Party standing ; and only through an industrial primary organisation ; 
the admission of suoh a candidate must be endorsed by the Central Committee of tlio 
Communist Patty irrespective of the social status of tlio applicant. . . . They have to go 
through a three years’ period of probation ” (Buies, I (o) and note to II. 12, in Hocialism 
Victorious, 1034, pp. 603, 696). Such admissions aro now extremely rare and entirely 
exceptional. 
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Hiatus al the date oJ' application. During this period of probation the 
candidate pays the full membeiship dues, varying according to his salary 
or other income, and he is summoned to all open meetings ; he is assigned 
tasks and generally treated as a member, except that he is not allowed to 
vote on Party decisions. More important is the fact that ho is watched 
by his new comrades ; his conduct is periodically reported on, and his 
character is carefully studied. If he is not considered hi all respects satis- 
factory, Ids application will either be summarily rejected, or his period 
of probation, will lie extended. 

The requirements for admission as candidates differ in detail according 
to age, occupation and social heritage. 1 Admission is most easily gained 
either by young people between eighteen and twenty, of workman or 
peasant parentage, who have been serving as Comsomols ; or, with a 
similar parentage, hy conscripts actually serving in the Red Army ; or 
by outstanding manual-working wage-earners in productive industry. 
It is, in fact, from these three sources that the great majority of candidates 
now come. The preponderance in the Party membership of actual 
manual workers is carefully maintained, although not without some 
dillieulty. Whilst it is comparatively easy, even with ubiquitous work in 
reeruiling, to keep the aggregate ol‘ admissions duly balanced, so many 
of those of workman or peasant parentage, entering from the ranks of the 
Comsomols, the Red Army or the factory operatives, presently become 
salaried organ isora'or office workers, or obtain promotion in clue course as 
administrators, lecturers or technicians, that the proportion of Party 
members at any one time actually working at the bench or the forge is 
always in danger of dropping below 50 per cent. To ensure a substantial 
majority to such industrial manual workers was one of the motives that 
loci, in 1924-1925, to the simultaneous admission of the “ Lenin con- 
tingent ”, in commemoration of the death of the great leader, when no 
fewer than 200,000 of the outstanding wage-earning men and women in 


1 Thus, whilst thoro is a universal minimum ago for admission of eighloen years, 
youths of either sox under twenty years of age, if not actually serving in the Red Army, 
aro admitted only after training and service in the League of Communist Youth (Com- 
Hoinolh), to ho subsequently described. Industrial workmen with a production record of 
not loss than fives years must submit uscom inundations from three Party members of five 
years’ Party standing, and are subject only to a year’s probation. Industrial workers 
with a production record of less than five years ; agricultural workers ; Red Army mon 
from among workers or collective farmers-} and engineers and technicians working directly 
in shops or sectors must have five recommendations from Party members of five years’ 
Party standing, and aro subject to two yoars’ probation. Collective farmers,; members 
of handicraft or artisan artels; and elementary school teachers, must have five recom- 
mendations from Party members of five years’ Party si anding, and also tho recommenda- 
tion of a representative of tho political department of the Machine and Tractor Station 
or of the Party District Committee, and are subject to two years’ probation. Other 
employed persons must have five recommendations from Party members of ten years’ 
Party standing, and are subject to two years’ probation. In the case of a Comsomoi of 
any of tho above categories, tho recommendation of tho Comsomoi District Committea 
is treat ad as equivalent to those of two Party members. The new class of sympathisers 
arc admitted to Sympathisers’ Groups by the local Party Committee on the recommenda- 
tion of two Party membora. 
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the factories ami urines, chosen very largely by their uoii l’arty t'ullow- 
workors, were accepted as candidates within a few months. 1 

In connection with the general “cleansing” of the Party in 1933, 
which we shall presently describe, there, was instituted a now class of 
associates, called “ sympathisers ”, being those who, although loyal and 
zealous, proved to be intellectually incapable of explaining or expounding 
Marxism, or the General Line of the Party, in such a way as to make it 
plain to the outside enquirer. Sued) persons are excluded from the roll of 
Party members, and thus deprived of a decisive vote in Party meetings ; 
they are to be formed into “Sympathisers’ Groups”, who are to be 
attached to the Primary Party Organs, the meetings of which these sym- 
pathisers are required to attend, and in which they may have a consultative 
vote. 

Thu Rules of the Order 3 

Apart from a relatively high standard of personal behaviour, there are 
three fundamental requirements that are strictly enforced. "The first 
concerns unity of doctrine and practice. The Party member must 
unhesitatingly adhere to the “ General Line ” in communist theory and 
soviet policy, as authoritatively laid down from time to time ; and must 
be guilty neither of “ right deviation ” nor “ left deviation ”. There is, 
indeed, laid upon the Party member an obligation of union and loyalty 
far beyond that imposed on the non-Party masses. On new issues, and, 
in fact, in all matters not yet authoritatively decided on, there is, even 
for the Party member, complete freedom of thought and full liberty of 
discussion and controversy, private or public, which may continue, as in 
the scries of Trotsky debates in 1925-1927, even for years.™ But once 

1 Of this JllaHS-rocruiting, Stalin remarked in April 1024 as under : “ Our Party lias 
iGcenfcly added 200,000 new working-class members to its ranks. Tim remarkable tiling 
about these now members it, that rkey have not, for the mint pail, entered (he Party on 
their own. initiative, but havo been scut, by their non-Party fellow workers,, wlm took an 
active hand in proposing the now members, and without whose approval no new members 
would have been admitted ” {Leninism, by J. Stalin, vol. i„ 1028, p. 1(H). 

8 The rules of I he Communist Party will be found in English in various publications ; 
see, for instance, that on til led Resolutions and Derisions [of the Movent eeuth Pa rty Congress ] 
including Parly Rules (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers, Moscow, HUM, 
84 pp.) ; or the volume, published in London entitled Racialism, Viclin ious (Martin Law- 
rence, 1034), pp. 689-711. 

The Party dues are as under : 

20 kopeks per mouth oil an income up to 100 roubles 
00 „ „ „ 101 „ 150 „ 

1 rouble ' ,, „ 151 „ 200 „ 

1-50 roubles „ „ 201 „ 250 „ 

2 „ „ „ 251 „ 300 „ 

2 per cent on ine.oines 301 to 500 roubles 

3 „ „ ovor 500 „ 

In addition, there is an initiation fee of 2 per cent of the on went wage payable, on admission 
as a candidate. 

3 Rule IX. 57 declares that “ the free and positive discussion of quest ions of Party 
pohey in individual organs of the Party, or in the Party as a whole, is the inalienable right 
of every Party liiomber, derived from internal Party democracy, Only on the basis of 
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any 1 KHIK' is authoritatively decided by the Party, in the All-Union Party 
Congress or its Central Committee, all argument and all public criticism, 
as well as all opposition, must cease; and the Party decision must be 
loyally accepted and acted upon without obstruction or resistance, on 
pain of expulsion ; and, if made necessary by action punishable by law, 
also of prosecution, deportation or exile. 

The second requirement from the. Party member is that of implicit 
and complete obedience to the corporate Party authority. lie must take 
up and zealously perform any task or duty entrusted to him. in. the 
exorcise of this duty he must go wherever he is ordered, pursue any 
occupation assigned to him, reside wherever required, and, in the service 
of the establishment of soviet communism throughout the world, generally 
submit himself to whatever course of conduct is thought best by his 
superiors in the Party hierarchy. In this respect the position of the Party 
member seems to resemble that of the member of a typical religious order 
in the Koman (iatholic Church. 

The third requirement of the Party member is also analogous to that n> 
of the member of a religious order. He does not actually take a, vow of 
poverty, but in applying for and in accepting Party membership lie 
knowingly accepts (he regulation bringing every Party member under 
strictly defined limits of salary or other earnings, which are based on the 
principle that his income should be not substantially greater than that of 
the skilled and zealous manual worker. This regulation, which embodies 
the communist objection to the usual practice of allowing, and even desir- 
ing, the work of government to fail into the hands of a wealthy class, or 
at least of a class of administrators having a markedly cliffel’eut standard 
of life from that of the people they are governing, was first made by the 
Paris Commune of 187 1 . If was at once approved by Karl Marx, and was, 
a whole generation later, adopted by Lenin for his nascent party of revolu- 
tionists, who in tsarist times, with very few exceptions, necessarily lived 
abstemious lives, whether as almost destitute exiles or as persecuted pro- 
letarians in “ underground Russia ”. Lt has, from the first, been the rule 
of the Bolshevik Party ; a rule which, though varying in details from 
time to time and even from place to place, is reported, even by hostile 
critics of the Party, to have been continuously maintained and substantially 

Internal Parly democracy is it possible to develop Bolshevik self-criticism and to strengthen 
Party discipline, which must bo conscious aud-'not mechanical. But oxlensivo discussion, 
especially discussion on an All-Union scale, of questions of Party policy, must bo an 
organised lliat it cannot lead to attempts by an insignificant minority to impose its will 
upon the vast majority of the Party, or to attempt to form factional groupings which 
break the unity of the Party ; to attempts at a split which may shake the strength and 
endurance of tlio dictatorship of the proletariat to the delight of the enemies of the working 
class. Therefore a wide discussion on an All-Union scale can be regarded as necessary 
only if (n) thin necessity is recognised by at loaBt several loaal Party organisations whose 
jurisdiction extends to a region or a republic oaoh ; (b) if there is not a sufficiently solid 
majority on the Central Committee itself on very important questions of Party policy ; 

(e) if in spite of tlio existence of a solid majority on the Central Committee which advocates 
a definite standpoint, the Central Committee still deems it necessary to test the correctness 
of its policy by means of a discussion in the Party.” 

X. 
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enforced, 1 Them is a corresponding provision refilling to extraneous 
earnings, such as those from authorship or journalism, which are much 
affected by Party members. Of all such earnings, in addition to the 
ordinary progressive income fax to which all residents in the USSR arc 
liable, Party members have to surrender to the Party funds 20 or 30 per 
cent of the total, and in extreme eases even 50 per cent. 2 It need not he 
said that this prescribed maximum of personal income by way of salary 
or extraneous earnings is exclusive of all “functional expenses ”, which 
are provided to any extent that the task or duty appears to require. 3 
Thus, officials, whether or not Party members, have all travelling expenses 
paid, proceeding frequently by aeroplane. They have at their disposal 
a liberal supply of motor cars, which arc not supposed to be used for 
pleasure. They very naturally enjoy, though as officials in the over- 
crowded cities and not as Party members, a valuable preference in the 
allocation of apartments (though without any privilege in the permissible 
extent of accommodation) ; and they, like many million industrial workers, 
are, again as government officials and not as Party members, entitled to 
shop at the retail stores maintained at their several establishments (the 
“ closed cooperative societies ”), with less restricted supplies of “ de- 
ficiency ” commodities, and more carefully limited prices, than are avail- 
able to the unfavoured citizen. But, subject to all these necessary 
qualifications, it is a fact that the administrators of Soviet Communism 
in the USSR, even of the highest grades, including the People’s Commissars 
in the Sovuarkom, and the heads of the great consumers’ cooperative 

1 Until recently, tho regulation appears to havo been that tlio 1’arty monitor may 
not lake for himself in Moscow any salary higher than 300 roubles per month. With the 
rise in both wages ancl prices, thiH lias lately been raised to BOO roubles per month. If 
his office carries a higher salary, the balance has to he surrendered to the Party. In Home 
distiiets, assumed to have lower costs of living, the permissible maximum may bn oven 
lower. To this rule an exception was mode in 1032, apparently by private I ’ally circular ; 
an exception which has led to tho mistake, oagorly disseminated by ouomios of tho regime, 
that tho Party maximum had been abolished. Whom a Parly member is employed as 
a technician, actually in tho works, not merely in administration, ho may now receive a 
salary equal to that paid to any non-Party technician in that establishment, not being a, 
foreigner serving on a special contract. The highest cuso is haul to bo 900 roubles par 
month. Tho motive for this exception is said to have boon a desire to encourage Parly 
members to qualify themselves to replace in duo course both tho foreign and tho non- 
Party specialists, whose services are at presont indispensable. It should bo added, as a 
possible further exception, that the latest arrangements allow tho governing body of a 
trust or combine, having a surplus on tho year’s production in tho nature of prolil, to 
allocate a fixed proportion of this surplus not exceeding ono pur cent to any way of im- 
proving Ihc enterprise that may seem lo them expedient. There may thus bo, in some 
eases, an extra payment io the responsible technicians by way of premiums for smno 
exceptional device for extra production. These exceptions, which affect only a tiny 
proportion of the Party mombers, and these not tho highost in authority, ilhislrato tho 
stringency of the rule. 

2 If a Party member wins a high prize in tho sLabe lottery loans, the Party authorities 
decide what proportion of it lie should surrender to tho Party — in this case tho sum 
being allocated to a special fund for pensioning superannuated members. Party members 
awarded a premium for a valuable industrial invention or winning a prize ill tho loltory 
lean often cedi the whole of it to the Party, or to some public fund. 

1 Thus, soviet embassies or legations in foreign countries may bo maintained at any 
standard of expenditure, and with as much diplomatic entertaining, as is deemed expedient. 
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movement, unlike the loading administrators of every oilier great nation, 
are found Occupying flats of three or four rooms, with their wives often 
going out to work for wages, and altogether living a life not substantially 
differing, in the total of poisonal expenditure, from that which is open to 
the most highly skilled manual workers of their own country. 

The Meaning of Leadership 

What, then, is the vocation that the two or three million Party mem- 
bers undertake on those term, sin the U8HK of to-day? They constitute, it is 
said, the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the metaphor, the spear- 
head of its activity, in the maintenance of the Bolshevik revolution and the 
building up of the socialist state. 1 But what does this mean in practice ? 

At all times more than half the Party membership, as we have men- 
tioned, continues at its manual labour m the factory or the mine, in the 
oil-fields or at the hydro-electric, plants, on the farms or in the railway or 
postal service, with the mercantile marine or the river-transport vessels. 
The specific Party duty of these million or more members is so to lead 
their miuiuaf-wuriciitg fives as to fie perpetually influencing the minds of 
the ten or twenty times as numerous non- Party colleagues among whom 
they work. They must set themselves to be the most zealous, the, most 
assiduous, the most efficient workers of their several establishments. 
They must neglect no opportunity of raising their own qualifications and 
increasing their technical skill. They must make themselves the leaders 
among the wage-earners, employing every means of educating the non- 
Party mass in communist doctrine and soviet policy. In the meetings 
of the trade union and the consumers’ cooperative society, as in the manu- 
facturing artel and the collective farm, they must, in concert with their 
comrades in the coucern, constantly take an active part, using their 
influence to guide the whole membership towards the most complete 
fulfilment of the function of the organisation in the socialist state, along 
the lines from time to time authoritatively prescribed. Wc see them, 
accordingly, filling the “ shock brigades ” and cost-accounting brigades ”, 
by means of which the output is increased, “ scrap ” is diminished, waste 
prevented and the production cost per unit reduced to a minimum. With 
the same object they lead their shifts, teams, brigades or whole establish - 

1 The preamble to the .Rules, as adopted in 1034, declares that “ Tho Party effect, i 
the leadership of the proletariat, tho toiling peasantry and all toiling masses in the struggle 
for tho dictatorship of the proletariat, for the victory of socialism. . , . The Party is a 
unified militant organisation held together by conscious iron proletarian discipline. Tho 
Party in strong because of its coherence, unity of will and unity of action, which are in- 
compatible with any deviation from tho programme, with any violation of Tarty discipline 
or with informal groupings within the Party. Tho Party demands from all its members 
active and self-sacrificing work to carry out the programme and rules of the Party, to fulfil 
all decisions of the Party and its organs, to ensure unity within tho Party, and the con. 
solidation of tho fraternal international relations among the toilers of tho nationalities of 
the USSR, ns well as among the proletarians of the whole world ” (Preamble to Pules in 
Socialism Victorious, 1934, p. 691), 
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into successive " socialist competitions ” with others working in the 
,s,ime field. They freely undertake the numerons “spare lime” offices 
connected with their various organisations, which are oil Inn wholly unpaid 
or only slightly remunerated, such as insurance officers, dues rolled ors, 
social club officials, or secretaryship of this or that committee ; realising 
that such service increases their influence upon their fellow- workers. If 
is to be noted that their power over the workers has to bo entirely educa- 
tional and persuasive in character, not authoiikitivo. The Party mem- 
bers in any establishment cannot, as such, give any orders, either to the 
management or to their fellow-workers. They can impose no policy. 
They can change nothing but the munis of the men and -women among 
whom they work. Tin's persuasive training of (he non-Party mass, con- 
tinuously effected by a million of the principal manual- working leaders, 
unobtrusively organised in tens of thousands of Party cells, represents a, 
social influence of incalculable potency. 

For some. 40 per cent or more of the Party membership, the vocation 
takes the form of salaried service in the innumerable, kinds and grades 
of public administration, including trade union and cooperative, and 
even the voluntary organisations that we shall hereafter describe. These 
offices arc by no means confined to Party members, or even to persons of 
communist opinions, ft seems that, in various important branches of 
public administration, Party members are actually in a minority among 
those in receipt of departmental pay. In the factory operatives and 
villagers taken by conscription for the Red Army ; among the band of 
nearly a million salaried employees of the consumers’ cooperative societies ; 
in the staff of half a million teachers in the elementary and secondary 
school service; among the eighty thousand members of the medical 
profession, and even in the tiny membership of the College of Advocates 
(corresponding to the British or American lawyers) ; in the host of sub- 
ordinate civil servants, typists and attendants, even in the Moscow 
Kremlin itself, there is reported to be, for various reasons, an overwhelming 
non-Party majority. In the directly electod soviets, as we have mentioned , 
the proportion of Party members is increasing, but except in the cities 
they are usually in a' minority ; and, in the more, remote or more primitive 
villages —largely from sheer lack of a sufficient number of Party candidates 
• — they seldom fill more than a quarter of the seats. Out of nearly two 
million elected members of primary soviets in city and country in the 
whole USSR, it seems as if three-quarters of a million are Party members 
or Comsoinols. In 1934 the Party members constituted 18-9 per cent, 
and the Gomsomols, 11*5 per cent of all the village soviets ; whilst in the 
city soviets their percentages were 42-0 and 1 1 <9. 

The Parly Group (late fracf ion) 

On the other hand, it is to he noticed that the Party members eleoied 
to any soviet, or finding themselves members of any other body in which 
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sire non-Party colleagues, are definitely itibtniuted, whenever there 
are as many a» t.hroo of Ihem together, invariably to form a private caucus 
among themselves, which is called a Party Group. This caucus is impera- 
tively directed to hold regular private meetings, in order to consider every 
subject corning before the whole body ; anrl always to decide, by a 
majority, what shall be “ the Party line ” on each issue, livery Party 
member is then peremptorily required, as an incident of his Party 
obedience, to adopt as (us own the, decision thus arrived at. Pol' tlio 
Party members on any public body to split among themselves, and vote 
otherwise than as their own ma jority decides, is one of the most heinous 
of Party o lienees, and one winch is practically never committed. Tlie 
Party rules prescribe, as the, specific tasks of the Party Group the 
strengthening of every side of the influence of tire Party, the execution 
of its policy outside the Party, and Party control of the work of all the 
particular institutions and organisations concerned ”, For its current 
work the group may appoint a bureau and a secretary. With this univer- 
sal organisation of Party Groups, the Party members obtain fax greater 
weight in any public body than any other section ; greater, even, than 
the usual superiority of these picked professionals to the bulk of the non- 
Party members would Otherwise secure to them. For this as well as for 
other reasons, Party members will now usually be found in a majority in 
the various higher councils, and in the committees that the primary 
soviets elect ; and this preponderance steadily increases, tier after tier, 
up each, hierarchy, whether soviet, trade union, consumers’ cooperative 
movement or manufacturing association of owner-producers (artels or 
iueops). Tins highest governing bodies in all these hierarchies are found 
to bo almost wholly composed of Party members, though even in these 
(excluding, of course, that of the Communist Party itself) there are usually 
a few non-Parfy persons . 1 * 

This preponderance of Party members in administration is oven more 
marked in the higher executive offices to which appointments are made 
by the congresses, conferences and councils. Thus, the People’s Com- 
missars (ministers of state), constituting the sovnarkoms (cabinets), alike 
of the USlrUi and of the constituent and autonomous republics of the 
Union, are invariably Party members, together with then' assistants or 
deputies . 3 * * * * * Tim various control commissions are invariably made up of 
Party members. Nearly all the trusts and combines are directed by 
boards composed (except for a few non-Party technicians), exclusively of 
Party members. All the higher commanders (officers) of -the 'Lied Army, 

i If, should be noted thal the Party rules expressly prescribe that, 11 irrespective of 

their imporUuiuo, the Groups are completely subordinated to the corresponding Party 

organisations. In all ijuostiuns the Groups must strictly and uudeviatingly adhere to the 

decisions of the leading Party organisations.” 

We hoar of only one except, ion. Mr. Winter, the universally respected and trusted 

J Russian engineer of Dnieprostroi, though not; a Party member, has been appointed Deputy 

People's (lommismir ot llenvy Industry (Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Mtmkhouue, 1933). 

Ho has since joined tho Party. 
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together with a, nnijoiity of the junior commanders (nuba Items) are. Party 
members. Most of the directors of industrial establishments of all kinds 
arc Party members, although the technicians whom they control still 
include a considerable proportion of non- Party persons. The same may 
bo said of the institutions of higher education, whether university colleges 
or " technic urns ” ; and likewise of the various medical institutions, and 
even of nearly all lire “ cultural ” institutions, such as libraries, theatres 
and " parks of culture aud rest fn short, the Party members who are 
office-bearers, and who are all pledged to complete obedience to the dic- 
tates of the Party authorities, have assumed as their main vocation the 
supreme direction of policy and the most important parts of its execution, 
in every branch of public administration in the IJS8R, where public, 
administration covers a much larger part of the common life than it does 
in any other country. Anri just as the. Communist Party cell in the 
factory or the institution co-ordinates and directs the influence which the 
Party members exercise among their fellow-workers, so the Communist 
Party Central Committee, and especially the inner Politburos u which it 
appoints, not only prescribes the general line to be pursued by all the 
Party cells throughout the USSR, but also coordinates and directs tilt 1 , 
policy and executive action of the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, 
and of all the Party members who constitute the most important part of 
the staffs of these commissariats. It is in this way, in fact, that is exer- 
cised the dictatorship of the proletariat. 1 


The Primary Parly Organ {laic cell or nucleus) 

It is interesting to find the. Communist Party in the USSR organised 
on substantially the same hierarchical or pyramidal pattern of Democratic 
Centralism as that we have described as common to the soviets, the trade 
unions, the consumers’ cooperative societies and the incops or associations 
of owner-producers in industry. The base of the Party organisation is 
what used to he called the cell, or nucleus, but which the 19114 Rules 
call the Primary Party Organ. This is constituted among the members 
employed in any enterprise, whatever its object or character, or residing 

1 Wo may notice, as ono of the numerous “ projections ” of the contral Party organisa- 
tion, the implicit obligation imposed on individual Party members to support, in any 
emergency, the constituted public authority, to maintain order, and to protect public 
property. Thus it is the duty of Party members travelling on tiro Volga steamboats to 
report themselves immediately to the captain, so that he may bo able to involco their 
assistance whenever required. If anything is going wrong, the Party members will consult 
together, as if they were a fraction ; and they may collectively press the captain to take 
appropriate action (as, for instance, the summary dismissal of a steward or other member 
of the ship’s company who is so drunk as to cause annoyance to the passengers). A Party 
member travelling on a train, or even passing along the road, will feel bound to intervene 
to maintain public, order, and to prevent assault or robbery, or the destruction of public 
property. On, announcing his Party membership, he will usually be able to secure 
obedience, or, if mot, he can command any militiaman (police constablo) or local official 
to take action. In many ways his position towards the public, and especially towards ill- ^ 
doers, is not nnlike that of an English “ special constable ”, if not of a Justice of the Peace ’ 
in the eighteenth, century. 
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in any villain whore aw many as three members of the Party are found. 
Thus, every industrial establishment, whether factory or mine, electric 
plant or poultry incubating enterprise, newspaper office or state form, has 
at least one Primary Party Organ in oaoh of its tie pari merits. Every 
other social institution, whether university, college or “ technician”, 
hospital or maternity clinic, trade union office or cooperative store, kustar 
artel or collective farm, has its Primary Organ. The same may be said of 
every depot or centre of the railway and postal services, of every branch 
of the provincial and municipal administration and of every department 
of the central government. Every vessel m the growing mercantile 
marine and every soviet agency in foreign countries is similarly equipped. 
Apart from till enterprises and specific organisations, there are Primary 
Party Organs for units, areas such ns villages in which there arc few Party 
members or none employed in agriculture for wages or salary, hut in which 
members of the Party reside as school or post-office or railway employees, 
or as peasant agriculturists (nob being kulaks), especially in collective 
farms, or as independent handicraftsmen. In fact as many as one-half 
of all the cells (comprising, however, a very much smaller proportion of 
the entire Party membership) arc to be, found in such villages. In 1933, 
on the institution of “ politot.de.li ” or “"policy sections ” (which wc have 
described in our chapter on Collective Farms) to cope with the crisis in 
agriculture, the Central Committee sought to reorganise the cells in the 
rural districts. “ Very frequently ”, it was observed, “ the village Party 
groups, consisting chiefly of communists employed in rural institutions 
such as the village soviet, the post office, the militia [local police], the 
schools, and so on, have little contact with the collective farms, ami give 
little attention to their work. ... In the future the communists working 
directly on collective farms will form a distinct nucleus, to be controlled 
by the policy sections ; while those members of the -Party who axe 
employed in village institutions which have no immediate connection with 
the collective farms will be organised separately and be subordinated to the 
district committee. Where the number of communists in the collective farm 
is too small to be formed into a nucleus, they will be grouped together with 
the comsomols and sympathisers, and formed into a communist eotnsomol 
unit of the collective farm. . . . For purposes of further coordination of 
the work of the policy sections and district committees, the chiefs of the 
policy sections will act as members of the district committee bureau,” 1 

In normal times the procedure of formation of new primary organs is 
simple enough. A meeting is called of all the known Party members ; a 
resolution constituting the cell is passed ; a secretary and president are 
elected (who must be of at- least a year’s standing as Party members) ; 
and formal sanction for the new organ is sought and obtained from the 
next higher unit of Party organisation, the district committee. It is the 
duty of every Party member to accept membership of the Party Organ 

1 Decree ot die Central Committee of the Communist Party ; in Moscow Daily News, 
July 17, 1933, 
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in Hip body in wliifli I ip vvorka, or in the village in which ho k'h'kIcb, nml 
j 0 t) { loud itn meeling.s. As soon ns the mom Ix-rwlii |> of (lie cell oxeeedf, n 
dozen or n wore, n bureau or standing eonnuitlee will be oleeled Cor a 
ienn of six months. In great industrial works and e.vlensive establish- 
ments of other kinds, there may be as many as hundreds of thirty members, 
and in a few oases, of thousands, but in such eases separate, organs are 
formed for the several departments, workshops, brigades, teams or shifts, 
among which the work is divided. All the organs in a single large fuel ory 
or other establishment nominate representatives to a, factory or institute 
Party committee, which is responsible for common action within the 
enterprise. In such eases permission may he obtained for one member- 
occasionally more than one -to be appointed at a, salary, paid from Party 
funds, not exceeding the average of his past earniugs, to give his whole 
time to the secretarial and organisation work of the organ. The three 
million Party members and candidates are, with few exceptions, 1 dis- 
tributed among those organs, the number of which in idle ITSSK now 
exceeds 130,000, giving an average of about a score of members and 
candidates to each Primary Party Organ. In the large fan to lies, there 
may be hundreds of members in each organ. 2 

1 In 1920, when there wore about 30,000 oolls, about ono-fourUi, or 731 5, ol thorn were 
in industrial esl oldish monts suoh as lac tones or mines ; one-half, or IS, 819, were in rural 
villages ; 51(57 wore in govornmont departments and institutions ; 50(1 worn In lire Hod 
Amy ; opd 573 wore in educational institutions. Out of more than a million members 
and candidates at that date there wero only about 4000 classed as V solitary Communists ”, 
not in a position to ho nr embers of cells ( Civic Training in BoniH Russia, by R. N. llarpor, 
1929, p. 23). Tire total, number lias greatly increased. “ At the timo of the Hiatt eo^th 
Party Congress (1930) tho number of primary Party organisations and candidal o groups 
was 54,000 : by October 1, 1933, tho number had risen to 130,000.” Kaganovich added, 
” I nan give you data concerning 150 shop organisations in S." of tlio largest enlerprinos m 
which a total of 700,000 workers are employed, of whom 94,000 aio eaninuinials. Almost 
half the number of seorolaiies of shop Party organisations in these oninrprises joined (lie 
Party after 1929, and only one-fourth joined llio Party helore and in 1925 ” (Rtpoil on 
the Organisational Problems of Patty unci Soviet Construction , by b. M. Kaganovich, 1934, 
pp. 115-11(1). 

Tho few thousand Party members who aro entirely isolated, and not attached (o any 
establishment of enterprise of any sort, include such exceptional persons as those working 
in unsalaried independence as writers, artists or scientific researchers, or doctors conilning 
themselves to private practice. There may also be a tow of thorn among the surviving 
independent peasants, not being kulaks, outside tho collective farm areas, Hut a much 
more considerable exception numerically is afforded by those who aro superannuated and 
retired from work, whilst not abandoning Party membership, though excused from paying 
Party dues. 

1 The following explanation of tho utility to tho Party of tho cell organisation is ol 
interest. “ Nuclei arc set up in factories, enterprises, offices, departments, in shops, shifts 
and ho on. What aro the advantages o£ this ? They lio in tho fact that all members of a 
nucleus are occupied in the same work, promises or locality. They meet every day at 
work, know each at, work as well as at meetings. All members share its interests. The 
nucleus and individual members have opportunities for a thorough study of all aspects of 
work, of the -whole administrative, staff in thoiv factory, and of the non- Party members 
there. The nucleus carries on daily, hourly work among tho masses bringing them nearer 
to the Party and to communism, Through its mombers the nucleus can find out tho spirit 
of the masses, their dissatisfaction with the system of shifts, ventilation, etc,., can carry 
on lively discussion of political questions, such as Stalin’s loltor on the collective farms, 
ancl so on ” (Bolshevism far Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, pp. 19, 20). 
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The duties of the I’arty organ are precisely formulated and universally 
understood. It lias no formal authority in the enterprise within which 
it has established itself. Neither the organ nor its standing committee, 
nor the factory or institute Party committee representing all the colls in 
the enterprise, nor any of their officers or members, can give any orders 
to the director or manager, or to the other workers, or to the trade union 
or cooperative ollicials or committees, or to the municipal soviet or officials. 
The organ cannot impose any policy or make any regulation for the enter- 
prise. What the eel l and its members have to do ns to carry onaporsiaient 
education of (die other workers, and, by persuasion and personal example, 
to be perpetually influencing the whole organisation within which it lives, 
familiarising everyone with the slogans and latest decisions of the Com- 
munist Party ; in such a way an to attract, as new candidates for member- 
ship of the Party, the most suitable men and women ; and, above all, in 
such a way as to ensure that all the operations of the enterprise conform 
in all respects to the “ General Line ”, 

For further elucidation of the working of the Primary Party Organ in 
every kind of industrial establishment in the USSli, we give general 
descriptions by two competent and well-informed American observers, 
who naturally used the former name of cell. 

“ After the General Line has been mapped out by the Party Congress 
aud the (Jongress of Soviets, the government departments, combines, 
trusts and factories work out the detailed application of these policies. 
It is then the task of the. Party cells in the factories and villages to see 
that instructions are carried out. They must call attention to defects in 
production and administration, and make special efforts to overcome 
difficulties. They attempt to accomplish this, not by direct interference 
with the management, but by working through the Party members who 
are in the, factory management, the board of the trust or combine, the 
factory committees and the trade muons. Whenever necessary the cell 
can appeal to the higher economic and trade union instances. The Party 
cell, consisting primarily of workers in industry and agriculture, plays a 
leading rfile in increasing production, attaining higher labour productivity, 
improving labour discipline, and obtaining better labour conditions. 
Among other tasks, it is the duty of the Party cell to counteract bureau- 
cracy and to protect the interests of the workers against any infringement 
on the part of the administration. The dominating elements in the in- 
dividual management ate the Party coll, the [trade union] factory com- 
mittee and tho management, This combination is known as the ‘ triangle 
of factory control ’. x 

“ The Party cell . . . holds meetings aud decisions are reached in these 
meetings as to the position which the Party members are to take on any 
question which has arisen or is likely to arise. Then in trade union or 
other factory meetings the Party members vote unanimously for the pre- 
viously agreed-upon decision. Its power therefore is very great. The 
1 Thu Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman, 19112, pp. 90, 98. 
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Fabkom [trade union l'actoiy committee], since it is elected in a meeting 
in whioli the guidance has been given by the Party, is an organ which the 
P,u(y cell not only dominates, but which is actually an organ of the coll, 
in other words, the Party cell is greatly superior in importance to the 
Pabkow. The Parly cell is represented always by its secretary, and in 
practice it is he rather than the chairman of the Fabkom who is able to 
be a counterweight to the factory management. If any conflict arises, 
it is usually between the management of the factory and the secretary 
of the Parly cell, who is naturally supported, by the Fabkom. Conflicts 
between the Party cell and the management are not as likely to happen 
as might be thought, however, for the director of the factory is almost 
certain to be a communist (Party member) himself, and to have boon 
appointed with the consent or even direction of the higher Party authorities. 
The Party ceil, therefore, is by no means in a position to ride rough-shod 
over the decisions of the management. Furthermore, the point of view 
of the Party cell is not likely to be as antagonistic to that of the manage- 
ment, as would be true if the Fabkom were a counterweight independent 
of the Party. All orthodox members of the. Party must support, heart 
and soul, the movement for rationalisation of industry, and for increasing 
the productivity of labour. The Party cell cannot, therefore, openly 
oppose the management in any move that it makes towards improving 
the efficiency and productivity of the factory. In this way the position 
of the Party in the factory organisation is ait earnest that conflicts over 
attempts to increase productivity will be reduced to a minimum. . . . 
Indeed; the influence of the Party organisation in the whole structure 
cannot be overestimated. It is a force which works directly among tlie 
personnel of industry to obtain support for official industrial policies, and 
welds the management and the Party labourers into an organisation whose 
responsibilities and duties as Party member's are of more importance to 
them than their position in industry, be it as officers of labour unions, 
managers of factories, directors of trusts and syndicates, or even members 
of the Supreme Economic Council itself.” 1 

Among the 130,000 cells, in some tens of thousands of enterprises of 
the most varied kinds, working under all sorts of conditions, there must 
necessarily be an almost endless variety. We give a few examples of cell 
activity or inactivity. 

In October 1932, when some alarm was felt about tiro crisis in agri- 
culture, a correspondent of the Moscow Daily News gave a detailed account 
of the work being done by the two Party cells among the hundreds of 
persons employed on a particular state farm (sovkhos). “ Tire two sec- 
tions into which the fa*m was divided had each its cell, with 12 and 8 
Party members respectively. These members, besides performing all the 
regular duties of a cell, had joined forces to drive their fellow-workers into 
a higher productivity. The twenty Party members had formed them- 
selves into five unofficial committees, two undertaking special responsi- 
1 The. Economic Life of Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1931, p. 30. 
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bilily for the care of the two herds of cattle, two seeing to tire management 
of the tractors and the building of the necessary barns, whilst the fifth 
conducted the persistent, education and agitation. The cattle committees 
had set tip milk recording, with the result, of demonstrating that the cows 
milked by Party members yielded, on an average, 5-1 litres per cow, as 
against only 4-2 litres per cow in non-Party bands. After getting the 
subject discussed at several meetings, 71 non-Party milk-women pledged 
themselves to increase cleanliness and regularity of feeding, with the inten- 
tion of reaching an average daily yield of 6-5 litres. The committee on 
tractors held discussions with all the tractorists, who ultimately promised 
to reduce the average idle time of each machine from 45 to 20 per cent, 
and so carry out the plan of autumn ploughing well ahead of schedule time. 
Meanwhile all Party members and comsotnols have led extemporised 
brigades of non-Party workers of all ages in expeditions for collecting 
leaves, weeds and young shoots, which can be. converted in the silo into 
fodder for the winter. The committee on education and agitation had 
got established two day schools for candidates on probation and an evening 
political school for all comers, working on a definite programme.” 1 

Another vision of a cell is given in a resolution of severe reprimand 
passed by the. central committee of the Communist Party in the Ukraine, 
about the failure of the cells and the Party factory committee in a great 1 
steel-works to got carried out the administrative reforms demanded by the 
Party authorities. " The Party organisation in the Sta] steel-works has 
not yet introduced the principle, of single manager in industry ; it has not 
yet abolished the threefold intervention by the director of the works, 
the secretary of the works commit, toe and the secretary of the communist 
factory cell in the administrative and technical management of work. It 
lias not yet stopped the unjust persecution of technicians and the inter- 
ference of the People’s Commissariat of Labour (SIC). The plenary 
session of the CO of UOP hereby declares that all local branches of the. OP 
shall hereafter prohibit all kinds of interference by the administrative and 
judicial authorities in the, industrial life of factories and workshops ; they 
shall discontinue the intolerable triple, interference in the management of 
works ; and shall guarantee to the technical stall complete freedom in 
exercising their duties and free play to their initiative, for which they 
alone shall henceforth be responsible.” 2 

In offices and institutions of every kind, in the leustar artel and in the 
consumers’ cooperative society, in the kolkhos and the sovkhos, what we 
have now to call the Primary Party Organ has substantially the same 
functions as in the factory or the mine. Everywhere it is an organ of 
persistent political education of the masses among which its members 

1 “ Tlow the Communist Party functions in lifting the Output on a State Farm ”, in 
Moscow Ratty News, October 28, 1932. 

8 Resolution of CO of OOP, June 2(5, T93t, included in article by Sergius Prokopovich 
in The Slavonic Review, September 1931. 'Che order which the guilty coils had ignored 
was that by the All-Union CC 'of the Communist Party relating (0 factory discipline 
described in Russia in Transition, by Elisha M. Friedman, 1933, p. 217. 
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xwrlc, and at 1 ho same lime a porsmisi ve insti-iimcnt of extruoidiimi’y 
potency in &r*i*urii) 44 — in Mie main, silently and unobtrusively the* putting 
lu operation, by a very kind of social or economic institution in the length 
and bran d I li of the UlhSli, of bln* policy aw f'nnn time to tame centrally 
determined. Cut, as the base of the hierarchy oJ‘ committees and con- 
ferences of the Communist Paity itself, the organ fulfils two other func- 
tions. ft formulates mul transmit, s the feelings and views of its own 
members, who, taken together, mu Ice up the entire Party, to the central 
directing authorities thereof. And it affords opportunities for members 
to prove their qualifications for I he responsible work of government,, w hi 1st 
at the same time providing an avenue for promotion in the necessarily 
extensive staff of salaried officials in all the various branches of public 
work which is increasingly recruited from among tJio Party membership 
of proletarian or poor peasant, extraction. 


The District (.Rayon) Conference 

All the Primary Organs within a geographical area, usually coincident 
with t, ho soviet administrative district called a rayon, annually elect in 
general meeting delegates to the Party rayon conference. This elects a 
president and secretary (who must, have three years’ Party standing, and 
his election lias to be approved by the next higher Party unit), together 
with a presidium or standing executive committee. The Party rayon 
conference chooses delegates to the Party republic conferences. 

The periodically meeting Party district or rayon conference, together 
with the district committee, lias the duty of supervising and directing the 
work of all its constituent organs. It sanctions the establishment of new 
ones. It is expected that the work of each district committee will take 
up the whole time of two members in addition to the secretary, who receive 
salaries from Party funds. 1 


The Republic Congress 

Each of the six smaller republics, excluding the PSF8R, has its own 
Party congress, that of the Ukraine' being of special importance and 
influence. In the UkrairieiJie republic Party congress is formed by dele- 
gates elected by the region Party conferences of that republic, and it, 
elects, along with the inevitable Control Commission, a central committee 
of the Ukraine Communist Party, which supervises and directs all the. 
Party work. In the five smaller republics there may he, Party congresses 
called for the whole republic, but they are of considerably less importance. 

i In both oily and viljfifio the cells are also grouped geographically by local neighbour- 
hood to coordination of work and mutual helpfulness, Thus, the larger cities have ward 
ooiTumUees, uniting the colls within ouoli ward* In i,ho rural areas thoio is a eomuiitloo 
rapt esenting all Pm cells of each district containing at least three colls. These committees 
are enjoined to meet, regularly, not less than once a fortnight, in order to prevent incon- 
sistent or uncoordinated action hy individual Primary Party Organs. 
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The 1 1 A, S' R mid fitiFNB Parly Congress 

TJk- supreme Party congress for the whole USSR, including the 
RSFSR, consists of delegates elec led by all the, region conferences through- 
out the whole area, together with delegates elected directly by the republic 
Party congress of each republic. 

The USSR Party congress used to meet annually, then usually e very 
two or three years, and now apparently only every lour years, when over 
it thousand delegates and alternates assemble, at Moscow. Bo large and 
so infrequent a congress can do little but listen to set speeches, and formally 
ratify what has been done by the Central Committee, of the Party (CO of 
CP) which it elects. It; is, however, usefully supplemented by a less formal 
gathering, called an All-Union Party Conference, not mentioned in the 
Rules, but meeting prior to each congress— latterly one ox two years 
before — and attended only by the presidents or secretaries of the local 
Party organisations, 

The distinction in function between the All-Union Party congresses and 
the All-Union thirty conferences is not dear to us, except that it is the 
oongress which elects the Central Committee, together with the Com- 
mission of Party Control, and which ratifies their actions ; and that it is 
only the decisions of the congress which a, re formally binding, those of the 
conference, if in the nature of new departures, requiring ratification by the 
Central Committee. The alternating congresses and conferences are both 
numbered successively ; thus the Seventh Party Conference of 1918 pre- 
ceded the Seven th Party Congress of 1919, and so 011 , the interval gradually 
widening until the Seventeenth Party Conference of 1932 preceded the 
Seventeenth Party Congress of 1 934 by nearly two years. But we cannot 
detect any difference between the usual business, or the subjects dealt 
with, by the one and the other. Both listen to long and elaborate accounts 
of the progress made in various departments of administration, together 
with ambitious projects for tho future. Neither spend much time, if any, 
in dealing with .Party, as distinguished from soviet, affairs. During the 
years 1924-1928 both were the scene of heated discussions on principles 
or theories of public policy between the spokesmen of opposing factions, 
which always ended in resolutions on matters of fact being passed by 
overwhelming majorities, or even unanimously. Both congress and con- 
ference serve, in reality, the same purpose of wide and resounding demon- 
strations of policy and progress ; and both are made the means of impress- 
ing upon the local representatives thenoonmion policy of the Party, against 
which only theoretical objections have usually been made,. Moreover, both 
are useful in bringing representatives from distant parts into touch with tho 
supreme administrators at Moscow, It is to be noted that, whereas both 
those bodies originally met annually, aiid then biennially, each of them now 
meets only every four years, the congress two yfeats after the conference. 1 

1 The proueodings ot all the sutwawivo All-Union Parly uongrebsos and confereiiena 
can ho most oonvenienUy followed in llistoire da parti coninumUte tie VT1&SS, by 13, Taro- 
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The Crnltul AuthotUy 

The Ceulral Committee ((JO of UP), consisting in L935 of 70 members, 
wjth 68 substitutes or alternates, is the real governing authority of the 
Party. Put as it meets at most only about a dozen times a year, its 
authority is practically exercised by the president, the general secretary 
(Stalin), the three assistant, secretaries, and the two influential committees 
that it elects, together with the elaborately organised series of departments 
now developed under their supervision. The commit, tees are (a) the 
Politbureau, now composed of 10 members and 5 candidates ; and (b) the 
Orgbiu'eau having 10 members and 2 candidates. The Party Congress 
also elects the Central Control Commission (now called Commission of 
Party Control), and the Auditing (formerly Central Revision) Commission, 
both of members not included in the above, who must be of ten years’ 
Party standing. The duty of these commissions is to see that the decisions 
of the Party congress are carried out, and also to organise and direct the 
constant “ cleansing ” (chistka) and periodical “ purging ” of the Party 
membership. The Party Control Commission, which often meets jointly 
with the plenum of the Central Committee in order to become fully 
acquainted with its policy, 1 maintains the record of every Party member 
in the USSR, and deals with every accusation or suspicion of delinquency. 
Its operations locally were, until 1934, practically merged with the 
organisation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, which are elsewhere 
described. 2 


The Central Committee 

In the Central Committee, to which the periodically meeting All- 
Union Congress of the Communist Party entrusls complete powers between 
Congresses, we come very near to the heart of flic whole constitutional 

slavsky, Paris, 1031 ; or in English, m the Outline flaloiy of the Iluhhcvil- I'mly of the. 
Soviet U mon, by N. Popov, 2 vols., London, 1935, translated irom the 1 QlU Russian edition. 
(Neither of these works is free from bias in describing the faotional dj Hole rices.) 

At the Seventeenth Parly Congress in 1935 tlioro wore 1225 delegatus with full powers, 
and 736 candidates with only eonsultal ivo voice. Among those with full powers, 598, 
or 48-5 per cent, attended for the first time. About 80 per cent of this whole had entered 
the Party before 1920, nearly a quarter of whom hud done “ underground work ” prior 
to 1917. Three-quarters of tho wholo had fought in the Civil War. The number of 
delegates from among tho workers in agriculture and transport was greater than over 
before ( Moscow Daily News, Fobruary 3, 193-1). " 

1 Thus it did so in January 1933 in what Kaganovich formed “a truly historical 
plenum. This plenum was held on the border-line between the hirst and Second, Pivo- 
Year Plans. It summed up the tremendous construction of tho First Five-Year Plan, 
gave an analysis of tho political significance of those results, mapped out the roads lor 
to-morrow, raised fundamental problems before our Party for a complete and lengthy 
phase of development. The plenum discussed four questions . . . the first tho results ot 
the Five-Year Plan. The second about tho political sootions of the maohino-tractor 
matrons, or essentially about the current tasks of the Party in tho villagos. The third, tho 
mner Party situation, about tho anti-Party grouping of Smirnov, Biamont and Tolnuiohov. 
Ainatly, the fourth question, about the- cleansing of the Party ” (Moscow Daily News 
January 24, 1933). J 

9 See Appendix VI. to Part I. 
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organism of tho USSR . 1 Tlie Gent/ral Committee varies slightly in num- 
bers from time to time. As elected in January 1034, it. comprised nearly 
as many alternates or substitutes as members. These candidates may 
attend the meet ings, but do not vote unless they are chosen to fill vacancies. 
The committee must meet every three months, and now meets usually for 
two or three days monthly, when its members are supplied beforehand 
with report s anil drafts for their consideration. These papers are prepared, 
and policy and decisions are provisionally formulated, by the standing 
sub-committees, the Politbureau and the Orghurcau, having at tlieir com- 
mand an extensive and highly trained secretariat, and consisting each of 
nearly a dozen members, at whose incessant meetings the current business 
is attended to. The Central Committee lias a presidium of four members 
and four alternates, which consults with the Politbureau. ft is agreed on 
all hands that it is in the Politbureau, which has always included the 
principal national leaders for the time being, nearly all of whom hold 
important executive oiliecs in the Soviet Government, that the real power 
resides. This is, however, true only in the sense that the Politbureau, in 
consultation with the presidium of the Central Committee, can normally 
count on the support of the plenum of the Central Committee, the next 
meeting of which is at most only a few weeks off ; just as the Central 
Committee itself presumes on the support of the All-Union Congress of the 
Party, whose next meeting may be three or four years off. Put this 
support has not been (and even to-day is not) invariably forthcoming. 
“ There lias always been opposition within the Communist ranks ”, writes 
a careful observer. 2 In 1917, in 1921, in 1923, in 192G and 1927, to say 
nothing of minor quarrels, there were, at the Central Committee and Party 
Congress, definite factions led by successive leaders advocating rival 
theories, which were fought out in repeated debates and oratorical con- 
troversies. There have been, at all times since 1917, not only differences 
of opinion within the Party, but even hot controversies among the leaders 
as to policy ; sometimes, as in the struggle with the Trotskyists, extending 
over years, and arousing considerable public discussion. 3 Thus, whilst 

1 The Rules of the Communist Party, edition of 1934, gives the following reference to the 
Central Committee : “ The Central Committee during the intoivnl between congresses, 
guides the entire work of the Party; represents the l'crty in it b relations with other Parlies 
(tho Communist Parties of other countries), organisations and institutions ; forms various 
Party institutions and guides their activities ; appoints the editorial staffs of tho central 
organs working under its control and confirms the appointments of the editors of iho Party 
organs of big local organisations ; organises and manages enterprises of publio importance ; 
distributes the forces and resources of the Party, and manages the central funds. The 
Central Committeo directs the work of the central soviet and publio organisations through 
tho Party Croups in thorn ” (/fades, par. 33). P 

2 Jerome Davis, in Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, edited by .Stua il: Chase and others. 
New York, 1928, p. 157, whore a useful summary of thoae factions is given. 

3 As we have mentioned, the Party Rules actually prescribe discussion in the Ail- 
Union Party Congress in certain cases. 

Moreover, there is provision for discussion in every local committee or cell, in connec- 
tion with each successive Paity Congress, first of the theses, on reports, which the Central 
Committee proposes to lay before the Congress, and, subsequently, of the resolutions 
and dooisions passed by the Congress, This wide eirouhvtion among the ontire Party 
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fiio majority among (lie little group of leaders normally gets its way, it 
does nol rlo so without having to take seriously into account whatever 
conflicting opinions may he entertained among the colossal thirty member- 
ship, as voiced by pari under leaders on controversial points, arid occa- 
sionally not without having to introduce into its policy the modifications 
necessary to secure, unanimity. 1 

What in the IJSHR is exceptional, and oven unique, is the fact that the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, and its most important sub- 
committee, the Polithureau, which are not known to the written con- 
stitution, or to the codes, and are nominally not organs of the government 
at all, are constantly occupied, not with the internal business of the, 
Communist Party itself, hut mainly, and sometimes almost exclusively, 
with tlio policy and the practice, the, legislation and the administration of 
every department of the soviet state. The members, of the Polithureau 
plainly feel themselves to he personally responsible for the whole govern- 
ment of the country. Although the Party Rules declare (No. 28) that 
“ the Central Committee regularly informs tlie Party organisations of its 
work ”, the committee naturally keeps its internal proceedings strictly 
confidential, and no account of the discussions is ever published. 2 But 
in April 1928 the widely circulating newspaper Izwslia gave, possibly by 
inadvertence, the prospective agenda for the ensuing half-year, not only 
of the plenum of the Central Committee, but incidentally also 'of the 
Polithureau, as confirmed by the Central Committee, in conjunction with 
the Central .Control Commission, This skeleton agenda for the ensuing 
six months, which naturally does not include the matters of urgency 
demanding consideration at each meeting, makes evident how compre- 
hensive is the control that the Party maintains, as a matter of course, 
over every part of soviet policy and its execution. We give the complete 
text, although we are unfortunately not in a position even to enumerate 
the elaborate reports which were evidently prepared for circulation before 
each meeting, 3 

membership is deliberately promoted an the boat, moans of scouring active conunrtenca 
in policy. 

1 The plenum of the Central Committee will oven go ho far in mipport of (ho majorit y 
of the PoUtlmreau as autniunrily to remove from tho Politbureau any member who per- 
sistently and obstinately sots bis will against that of the majority. Tima in 11)20, after 1 
Bukharin bad been removed by the Comintern from the presidium of its own executive 
committee, “ tho plenum [of tire Central Committee of the Party! decrees tho removal of 
comrade Bukharin; who is tho ideologist, of Right Deviation, from tho Polithureau ", 
u 8 What is given to the proas is a bare statement of tho subjects considered. Thus. 

1 the Plenum assembled on November P7, 1939. Tho Plenum examined tlm following 
questions! (1) instructions as regards the control figures of tho national economy for 
1029-30 ; (2) problems and further tasks of Kolkhos construction ; (3) report of tho Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, on work in tho village : (4) Uninn of 
the Commissariat of Agriculture; (5) tins fulfilment of tljo decisions of the July 1028 
plenum of the Central Control Committee on the preparation of technical cadres.” 

In October 3 927 it appeared that a member of the Central Committee, who dissented 
from thu proposals of tho Polithureau, complained— as suoh members in all. bodies fre- 
quently do— that “ tho theses have been distributed to ns, members of the Central Com, 
aitI y a hours before the plenary meeting of tho Central Committee. , . . To 
undertake a serious discussion of those theses ... it is necessary to give more, time to 
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] Apjil- Crop movement. 

2 ,, Programme of the Coimmimsi Internal mual. 

ft May. Improvement of higher and middle technical educational 
institutions with a view to the training and use of “ red ” 
specialists and economic workers. 

4 ,, Radio and cinema betterments. 

5 ,, Universal obligatory primary education. 

6 June. State and financial conditions of the railways. 

7 „ Position and betterment of construction. 

8 „ Seven-hour work day. 

9 July. Reorganisation of the People’s Commissariat for Trade, of the 
USSR. 

Rationalisation of industry. 

National defence. 

Collective and soviet estates. 

Control figures of people’s economy for 1928-1929. 

Industrial and financial plan for 1928 1929. 

Execution of export and import and foreign exchange plana 
for 1 927-1 928, and plans for 1928-1 929. 

Execution of 1 927 1 928 budget and the budget plans for 1928- 
1929. 

Results of bank mergers and reorganisation of the State Rank, 
Political and economic work in the Ukraine. 

Struggle with bureaucratism in the state and economic machine. 
The Five-Year economic plan. 1 


10 „ 

1 1 Aug. 

12 „ 
1ft Sept. 

PI „ 

15 „ 

16 Oct. 


17 „ 

18 „ 

19 Nov. 

20 „ 


After confirmation by the plenum of the Central Committee, the 
decisions of the Politburoau are often published broadcast in the news- 
papers, either in the speeches of the loaders, or as long and detailed schemes 
of administrative reform in particular departments. Or they may take 
the form of actual decrees avowedly binding upon every member of the 
Communist Party, whether in his public capacity as people’s commissar, 
member of a trust or combine, director or works manager ; or in liis private 
capacity as a citizen. (Such decrees sometimes bear only the signature of 
iStaliu, as General Secretary of the Party. Sometimes they are signed also 
by Molotov, its president of the Sovnarkom (or cabinet) of the USSR. 
Sometimes the co-signatory will he Kalinin, who has for so many years 
been the president of the presidium of the All-Union Central Executive 
Committee (TS1 K), who may be taken to represent the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, the supreme legislative authority. We have been unable to 

thorn than hnU been givsm by will of the Politburoau ’’ (Soviet Rule in lhtsmi, by W. It. 
UalsoH, 1929, p. 715). 

1 Izn&atia, April 12, 1928 ; Soviet Hula in Russia , by W. It. Batacll, 1929, pp, 7l4.7lfi, 
It may bo doubted whether any Cabinet of a Parliamentary Democracy organises so com, 
pletely in advance its oonsideration of the subjects to which it can bo foioseen that special 
attention Will have to be given, 
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understand on what basis these signatures are chosen for particular docu- 
ments ; or what exactly is the distinction between them and laws formally 
enacted by the All- Union Congress of Soviets with the concurrence of the 
two chambers of its Central Executive Committee. 1 But there can bo 
no doubt that Stalin correctly described the situation when he referred to 
“the supremo expression of the guiding function of our Party. In the 
Soviet Union, in the land where the dictatorship of the proletariat is in 
force, no important political or organisational problem is ever decided by 
our soviets and other mass organisations , without directives from our Party. 
In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of the proletariat is, 
substantially, the dictatorship of the Party as the force which effectively 
guides the proletariat.” 2 

It must be emphasised that the Central Committee does not limit its 
intervention in the government of the USSR to what may be considered 
legislation, even in its widest sense. Acting with the Control Commission, 
now the Commission of Party Control, which is separately elected by the 
Party Congress, the Central Committee, at the instance of both its sub- 
committees, is perpetually directing the executive work of the far-flung 
Party membership. This we have already noticed with regard to the 
Primary Party Organs and Party Groups, through which the supervision 
and control are exercised over the lower stages of the soviet hierarchy ; 
and through the district committees of the Party, with 'the aid of the exten- 
sive salaried staff maintained by the Party itself at every nodal point 
throughout the USSR. 3 During the years 1932 and 1933 there were 
three now developments, in what may be called direct “ projections ” of 
the authority of the Central Committee, outside the Party hierarchy, by 
which groups of Party members were placed actually within the adminis- 
trations conducted by People’s Commissars, in order to control them in 

1 An American observer notes this issue of decreos as a oluiugo of practice. “ Wit.lv 
the resumption of tho socialist offensive under the leadership of file Parly, the lino between 
Party and government has all but disappeared. Tho Five-Year Plan was n Party plan, 
later formally sanctioned by the government. Then gradually tho Paity has adopted the 
practice of issuing orders which become legislative without any formal action by a govern- 
ment body ” (Making Bolsheviks, by S. N. Harper, 1031, p. 8). 

To the constitutional student it is no less interesting to find those decrees often signed 
also by tho leading official of tho organisation chiefly affected by them, signifying the con- 
currence of its own governing committee. Thus, a decree affecting the consumers’ coopera- 
tive organisation will bo signed also by Zelenski, tho president of Oenfi'oaoyus ; and onb 
transforming trade union organisation or policy also by Shvcrnik, tho general secretary 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (ADCOTU). 

, a Leninism, by <T. Stalin, vol. i., 1928, p. 33. * 

8 The staff of full-time salaried officers employed directly by the Party, and paid from 
Party funds, is both extensive and varied. The staff at headquarter s alone now approaches 
a thousand persons. Throughout tho USSR the Party staff was stated in 3927 as 24,000 
(Soviet Russia in the. Second Decade , edited by Stuart Chftso and others, New York, 1928, 
p. 150). It has since considerably increased ; although tiro fifty thousand or so members 
who were, in 1930 and 1933, “sent to the agricultural front”, and in the latter year, also 
to tho “ transport front ”, are probably borne on the budgets of tho commissariats for 
agriculture and railways. 

The Party receipts from fees on a membership of between two and throe millions must 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 50 million roublos a yoar. No accounts have ever 
btjen published, even to the Party members themselves. 
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the direction of reform. One of these developments, the establishment of 
Machine and Tractor Stations, throughout a large part of the agricultural 
area, we have already described in connection with the newly appointed 
USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture. Here we need only notice that 
all the chiefs of these Machine and Tractor Stations, and the majority ol' 
their working stall's, numbering altogether many thousands of men and 
women, were chosen from among trusted Party members of long standing 
and goorl reputation, by the responsible officers of the Orgbureau, under 
the direction of the Central Committee, by whom also their allocation to 
the several districts was determined. It should be said that the newly 
appointed USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture, himself a Party 
member, to whom the chiefs of the Machine and Tractor Stations were 
made nominally responsible, warmly welcomed this intervention of the 
Central Committee in the difficult administrative task that he had under- 
taken. 

In the following year (May 1933) the Central Committee, again in 
concert with the USSR People's Commissar of Agriculture, suddenly made 
the appointment of about 25,000 selected Party members to constitute a 
new staff of “ policy sections ’V which wore placed in virtual control of 
a large proportion of the state and collective farms, with instructions to 
“ clean up ” the mass of inefficiency, negligence and positive damage to 
public property into which the sullenuess and individual greed of the 
“old man peasant”, who had been pressed into the new collective 
organisations— if not also the. factor of deliberate sabotage by disaffected 
citizens — had brought some of the sovkhosi and many of the kolkliosi. 
All these policy sections were placed under a special chief, very carefully 
selected by the Central Committee, who was to work in the Commissariat 
of Agriculture itself, and be second only to the People’s Commissar. Tinder 
the direction of this Chief of the Policy Sections, assisted by the now 
Assistants also selected by the Central Committee, the “ policy sections ” 
were to have charge oF all the Party work on the farms ; they were to 
“ distribute the Party forces ” as might be required ; and they were to 
coordinate their activities with the territorial Party committees, which 
were instructed to render all possible assistance in their work. Ft is to 
be noticed that the blame for the inefficiency was placed on Party members 
and non-Party workers alike. The task of the new policy sections was 
generally to spur the Party members and the active non-Party men to 
higher achievements ; to enforce “ proletarian discipline ” ; to combat 
“ absenteeism and loafing ” ; to raise the technical qualifications of both 
Party and non-Party workers ; and to “ conduct a systematic struggle 
against class enemies, kulaks and wreckers who are at present rather 

1 What is often translated ns “ political sections ” (politoldeli) has nothing to do with 
“ politics ", in the ordinary usage of that word. What the pulitotdel is appointed for, is 
to put in operation a given “ policy ”, which may relate to agriculture or railway adminis- 
tration, or anything else. It corresponds most closely in England with a “ government 
commissioner ” sent by the Cabinet to a Grown Colony or to a provincial centre in order 
to “ get done ” certain specific things. 
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being encouraged by (.he easy going altitude taken towards them by the 
( Jo mm u ninth ’’d 

The third of these developments concerned the (Jojiinussariab of Rail- 
ways, where a similar mass of inellioienoy luul become apparent, with the 
result that the Lines had become overwhelmed with the continually 
increasing passenger and freight trallic. In Jam 1 1933 tlm (Jentrul Oorn- 
niitteo decreed th<i appointment of some tlLousands of trusted Party mem- 
bers as " policy sections ” in tire railway administration, stationing them 
at every railway depot, warehouse, engine-house and important j une lion. 
'Here, under the orders of a newly selected Chief of the Railway Policy 
Sections, who took up his abode in the Commissariat of Railways, as 
second only to the People's Commissar, the Party members detailed for 
the policy sections wore instructed peremptorily to “ cut out red tape ”, to 
pub an end to delays and stoppages, to expose and dismiss employee's of 
any grade who are guilty of idleness or negligence, or even of failure tp im- 
prove their technical qualifications; whilst now scales of pay wore to be intro- 
duced, finally "liquidating the petty bourgeois ideal of equality of wages, 
which stands in the way of effective organisation of an cllicient service 

At the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934 the temporary projections 
ol‘ the Party into the agricultural districts wore regularised by being 
absorbed into the regional Party organisations themselves. The policy 
sections (politotdcli) attached either to the Machine and Tractor Stations, 
or to the kolkhosi and sovkhosi, cease to exist as such, and their member- 
ships are added to those of the Primary Party Organs and the regional 
Party committees, which have to he reorganised into half a dozen separate 
branches corresponding with those of the Central Party organisation. The 
policy sections were considered to have successfully accomplished the task 
assigned to them of changing the modality of the kollchos members and 
of ensuring the protection of public property. B ut experience had proved 
that the policy sections were no longer sufficient to conduct the greatly 
increased and more complex work of the; present-day kollchos village. It 
was no longer a question of organising sowing, harvesting and grain collec- 
tion, for which the policy sections were formed, and it was felt that the 
normal Party and soviet organisations were more competent to deal with 
all the political, economic, educational, social and other work of the 
villages. 2 

The M olives for Parly Membership 

Those who are sceptical about the achievements of Soviet Communism, 
and, indeed, all students of social organisation, will naturally ask what 

1 See the lengthy resolution, of the Joint Plenum of the Central Com millets and the 
Central Control Committee of the Communist Party, in the Report ot L. M. Kaganovich, 
which filled eight columns of tlus Moscow Daily News, January 1(1, 1933. 

“ Report oh the. Organisational Drublems of Nclrty arid Kanin Construction, by L. M. 
Kaganovich, to the Seventeenth Party Congress, 1934, I5fi pp. With regard io the policy 
sections (politotdeli) assigned to the railway system, it may be inferred that, as Kaganovich 
in 1035 became People's Commissar for this service, these will bo gradually absorbed either 
into the railway Service itself, or into the local Party organisations connected therewith. 
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ran be the motives that induce large and ever-increasing numbers of men 
and women —throughout UWO 1 9TI to the number of thousands every 
week— volimturdy to join the LVminumist Party. Why should they seek 
membership of a body which requires of them a relatively high standard 
of personal behaviour ; a life of implicit obedience to the commands of 
superior authorities ; perpetual submission to a discipline enforced by 
penalties which are often severe ; and the abandonment of individual 
acquisitiveness mf pecuniary wealth? First, we may place the impulse 
of a faith- to be subsequently described —which communists will not allow 
us to call a new religion, but which has all the impelling force that religions 
have elsewhere* possessed. Whatever may be thought of Soviet (lom- 
munism, it certainly seems to give to its adherents not only a sure and 
certain conviction of absolute truth, but also the consciousness of a special 
mission for the improvement of humanity, a mission intensely attractive, 
in the twentieth century, to young and nrdonL spirits. Of its eventual 
success, in the complete transformation of human society throughout the 
world, they entertain no doubt. Difficulties do not daunt them. Hard- 
ships and suffering, even on the largest scale, do not slacken the recruiting. 

Secondly, there is the desire, much more widely spread than is com- 
monly supposed, lor fuller opportunity to exercise one’s personality ; the 
wish to wield influence in the little world in which evory individual lives ; 
the ambition to rise to work of “ greater responsibility -in short, the 
craving, oven of the, ordinary man or woman, for power. It is note- 
worthy that, as will he subsequently described, the main object and 
purpose of public education in the USSR, from the nursery school up to 
the highest technical institute and university college, is to arouse in the 
pupils, even those of the poorest parents, this desire for individual expan- 
sion, and in every way to foster its development in as large a proportion 
of the population as possible. With the accumulation of personal wealth 
barred, membership of the Party offers, in the USSR, at any rate to all 
but the infinitesimal number of artistic or intellectual geniuses, the only 
opportunity of “ rising in the world ”, 

These motives, it will be allowed, are not in themselves unworthy of 
respect, With the statistics of the past eighteen years before us, we can- 
not doubt their proven efficacy in securing the recruiting of millions of 
members. But does the incentive last ? Can a Party grown to such 
magnitude maintain throughout its colossal membership Lenin’s standard 
of personal conduct ; devotion to Party duty ; implicit obedience to the 
common will, and pecuniary self-abnegation ? Communists freely admit 
the frequent presence,’ in the Party membership, of backsliding and sloth ; 
of hypocrisy and self-seeking; of disgraceful personal misconduct; of 
“ right ” and “ left ” deviations from the General Line ; of jealousies 
and perverted ambitions, loading to intrigues and factionalism. These 
evil influences, they suggest, cannot bo wholly excluded. But they can 
be kept down by vigilant and perpetual scrutiny of the behaviour of all 
the members, and by the drastic disciplining, even to peremptory expul- 
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sion from the Parly, that is constantly going on, of members found guilty 
of offences against communist ethics. 

This disciplining, and removal of offenders against communist ethics, 
and flic periodical “ purging ” of the lists, is carried on in a manner and 
to an extent which is, we think, unknown in any other organisation in the 
world. Any member of the Party who falls below Llie standard set for a 
L’arty member is dealt with, first by the Party organ to which he belongs, 
and further by the CenLral Commission of Party Control, which investigates 
every accusation or report that is received. There is, accordingly, in the 
present gigantic membership, a constant bail of cautions and reprimands, 
private or public, followed if necessary by disciplinary removal or de- 
motion ; suspension from membership for a year or more ; or summary 
expulsion from the Party, coupled, in serious cases, by notification through- 
out the departments that the delinquent is to bo refused employment in 
any responsible position ; or, where necessary, by communication of the 
offence to the department of the procurator with a view to criminal 
prosecution . 1 

The misconduct of the Party member to which serious attention is 
called may bo of various kinds. Any manner of life habitually incon- 
sistent with “ communist ethics ” will lead to trouble. Thus, drinking is 
not, forbidden, nor a failure to live continuously up to the highest sexual 
standards. But habitual drunkenness which impairs health and judg- 
ment, or a loose living that causes public scandal, is severely dealt with. 
Peculation or embezzlement, involving public loss, not only entails 
expulsion from the Party but is also referred to the Procurator for criminal 
prosecution ; as may also a high degree of negligence causing waste or 
damage. Ostentatious expenditure, or a luxurious standard of life incurs 
criticism, and may easily lead to censure as being “ inconsistent with 
communist ethics ”, On the whole, there appears to be a steadily rising 
standard of personal conduct from one end of the USSR to the other. 
With, the increasing influence of the eomsomols, there seems oven to bo a 


1 Seibert gives Iho following table “ compiled from figures published by I ho Party " : 



1 022 

1022 

1021 

J 1)2.") 

1020 

1027 

Expulsion- 

Voluntary and Mechanical 

25,900 

25,500 

25,022 

20,004 

24,589 

16,718 

withdrawals 

14,100 

15,300 

7,501 

12,094 

21,088 

27,3-10 


“ The Party press publishes an accurato list giving ilio names of tho expelled and the 
nausea of expulsion. Tabulating these lists for the first quarter of the year 1928 I found 
that nearly half of all the expulsions had been effected on the ground of ‘ official derelic- 
tions ’ (embezzlement and venality), and on account of drunkenness, or (a special head) 
‘ systematic drunkenness I do not thinlc that the frequency of those afCone.es in the 
expulsion list signifies that such offences arc really very common in Bolshevik party life, 
for I hold, rather, that the figures indicate the importance tho party attaches to tho good 
behaviour of its members. Certainly, in view of the general frequency of alcoholism in 
Russia, the number of drunkards in the list of tho expelled is not large. I want to emphasise 
the fact that nowhere have I met so large a number of fanatical teetotallers as among the 
Bolsheviks, whose ranks likewise contain an increasing proportion of non-smokers — which 
also means a great deal in Russia ” (Bed Russia, by Theodor Seibert, 1931, p. 143), 
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growing “ puritiinism ” in miinners anil morals expected from the Party 
member. This wo describe in our subsequent Chapter XIL, entitled 
“ The Good Life ”. 


, The P urging of the Parti/ 

In addition to this peipetual Party “ cleansing ” in detail, the entire 
membership, the whole of the millions, are periodically subjected, one by 
one, to a simultaneous public inquisition into their individual character 
and conduct, with the intention and result of eliminating, even by tlie 
hundred thousand, those who are deemed unworthy of retention in the 
Party. 

Of these systematic and simultaneous Party purgings there have 
already been several. The first was made on Lenin’s suggestion in 1921, 
“ when the Party consolidated its ranks at the time of the transition to 
the New Economic Policy ” ; and some 250,000 members and candidates 
— about one-third of the then total — were excluded. 1 This first Party 
purging was followed in the subsequent years bya scries of partial measures. 
Thus, in 1924, there was a systematic testing of the members and candi- 
dates in all tlie colls not engaged in productive industry, then comprising 
about ono-fourth of the Party membership ; and of this number about 60 
per cent were expelled from the Party. In 1926 there was a similar hut 
less complete testing of tho cells in the villages, with numerous exclusions. 
A complete re-registration of members was made in 1927, when some 
46,000— chiefly persons guilty of “deviation” from the General Line- 
wove quietly dropped. The second complete Party purging, mainly 
directed against industrial malingerers or persons of disgraceful conduct, 
together with those who had neglected or refused to carry out the Party 
policy, was decided on at the November plenum of the Central Committee 
in 1928, and undertaken in 1929, on the inauguration of the first Five- 
Year Plan and tho campaign for the development of the collective farms ; 
when tho exclusions numbered over 100,000, or nearly one-tenth of the 
whole. The third purging of the Party took place in the first year (1933) 
of the struggle for the Second Five-Year Plan, when about a quarter of a 
million, or one-eighth of the whole, wore removed from the membership 

1 Tho Control Commission tvas established . . . in 1920, when it became evident that 
communists in important positions wore becoming involved in actions that compromised 
their political principles. At first a communist convicted of taking bribes, of drunkenness 
or of misuse of power would be summarily shot. But when tho promulgation of tho New 
Economic Policy greatly increased tho number of communists who wore actively concerned 
in the management of trade and industry, and so put additional temptations in tlieir 
way, tho earlier method of summary discipline was abandoned in favour of a judgment 
pronounced in tho Party court, tho Control Commission. The first act of this unique 
commission was to require all members of the Tarty to apply for re-rogistration. Every 
one of its 600,000 members had therefore to submit to an investigation before he was 
readmitted to the Party. In this way more than 250,000 members considered to he of 
tho arrivist and careerist type lost their Party ticket in 1921. Since thou tho watoh kept 
by tho Control Commission and the periodical cleansings of the Party have been considered * 
tho surest way of countering the changed psychology and outlook of members " (After 
Lenin, by Miohaol Farbman, 1924, p, 63). 
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roll. Tliih “ thud Party purging ”, so the Central Committee of the Party 
declared, “must he thoroughly orguniactl . . . its uni in intention must 
bo directed to improving the qualitative composition of the organisation. 
Only those comrades can remain in the Party who are wholly devoted to 
Hie, working class : who places the interests of communism, and the Party 
above everything.” 

The special features of the purge of 11)314 appear to have been (n) the 
attention paid to ensuring that every member should have a, competent 
knowledge of the. Party programme and the most important decisions, so 
as to he able to explain them to the non-Party masses ; (b) the strict 
examination, in “ the nuclei attached to the non-productive under- 
takings ”, of the conduct of those wllo “abuse the Party position for 
personal ends, embezzlement, nepotism, careerism, bureaucratic attitude 
towards the masses ” ; and (e), in the rural districts, the sharp scrutiny 
of the way each member “ is fighting for the . . . fulfilling of the, obliga- 
tions of the collective farms . . . against the kulak and his agents ”, and 
“ how he is protecting the socialist common property ”, especially on the 
sovldiosi and the lcolkhosi. But it was recognised by the Party authori- 
ties, apparently for the first time, that not every one of the three million 
members and candidates could successfully demonstrate a complete 
understanding of Marxism ; and many were relegated to a new category of 
subordinate connection with the Party, under the designation of “ sym- 
pathisers ”, “ It not infrequently happens ”, reported Prnvdu, “ that a 

comrade, although he may be personally quite loyal to the soviet power, 
as a Patty member may damage the movement in practice, even without 
willing it, if he is not yet in a position to lead the collective peasants or 
the non-Party workers in the interests of the Party. Here is the ease, 
not of a Party member, but of a comrade who sympathises with the 
Party. Such sympathising comrades often ha stem to join Idle organisa- 
tion, not understanding that there is a difference between a comrade who 
wishes to help the Party, and a Party member, who must possess the 
necessary preparation in order to be able to lead the non-Party masses 
under the slogans of the Party.” 1 

How is so huge an operation as the individual testing 'and examination 
of more than three million members carried out ? The whole purging 
is conducted under a Central Cleansing Commission, specially appointed 
by the Central Committee, which forms cleansing commissions for each 

1 “The Party purging in the USSR”, Pramla, December 12, l!),‘i2, summarised in 
International Press Correspondence, December 15, 1932 ; Civic Training in /Soviet Hassid, 
by K, N. Harper, 192!), pp. 2(b21 (a previous account) ; many references in Moscow Daily 
Nms during May and June 1933 may be referred to. An illuminating address by L. M. 
Kaganovich to a meeting ol' active Party members at Moscow on May 27, 1933, was 
published (in 'English) under tho title Purging the Parly (Cooperative Publishing Society 
of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 1933, 32 pp.), A fuller aeoount wilt be found in Bolshevik 
Verification and Purging of the Party Hanks, by E. Yaroslavsky (Moscow, 1933, 66 pp., 
same publisher). This gives, for each year, 1021-1932, the statistics of recruiting, resigna- 
tions apd expulsions ; and also, fox 1905, and for each year 1917-1932, the percentage of 
workers, peasants and others in the membership. 
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RH'FRK, province and each of! lie smaller republics, consisting of half a 
dozen fried anrl frit, sled members of long standing. These provincial 
commissions appoint, district, cleansing commissions of three members each. 
If the Parfy memboiship in a given (list, rich is less Hum 500, those district, 
fionmiissions tnlco din'd, charge of the cleansing. If the, membership is 
more than 500, the district commission appoints cell or nucleus com- 
missions, also of three members each, who must be of at, least, seven years' 
standing, and never having belonged to any other Party, or to any of the 
former factions within the Party. 'Factories employing 2000 or more 
Party members have their own cleansing commissions, similar in functions 
to the dint) id, com missions, and setting up separate commissions for 
departments or branches. These commissions choose their own chairmen, 
who have to be approved by the provincial commission. Before the 
general cleansing starts, the members of the district cleansing commission 
must go through their own cleansing fit open meetings of the cells or 
nuclei to which they belong, together with any members of tlie public, 
who choose to attend the meetings laking place before members of the 
provincial commission. Similarly, members appointed to the nucleus 
cleansing commissions have to go through their own cleansing before 
members of the district cleansing commissions at public meetings of tlieir 
own nuclei. The cleansing commissions may decide on Party expulsion, 
transfer of members to candidature, or from candidature 1o the new 
category of sympathisers. They have no right to remove people from 
employment, or to shift them from one employment to another. 

A widespread campaign was, in the spring of 1933, ordered throughout 
the newspaper press and at public meetings, in order to make tire •whole' 
population, and not merely the Party membership, aware of the objects 
and methods of tire testing and purging. The testing, according to the 
formal instructions of the Parly congress in 1928, and of the central com- 
mission in 1929, takes place in public, in the presence, not only of each 
member’s immediate colleagues, but also, as it is expressly required, 

“ openly before non-Party workers or the poor-peasant village masses ”, 
Anyone may put questions to the member “ on the stand ”, as to anything 
relating to his duties as a member; including, therefore, his knowledge 
and his opinions on “ Marxism ” ; his attitude towards current “ devia- 
tions ”, Jeff or right ; ins “ activeness ”, whether in tasks imposed on him, 
or in his daily work, or in voluntary social duties ; his zeal and per- 
formances as a “ shock-brigader ” ; even on his irregularity of attendance 
at Party meetings ; his obedience to Party decrees and decisions ; his 
work on committees or commissions, or as member of a “fraction”; 
and, last, but by no moans least, on alleged unconformity between his 
manner of life or personal behaviour and “ communist ethics It 
should be added that the. Central Commission, if having presented every 
member of the Party with definite demands in respect of his moral level, 
his connection with the masses, his active participation in the work of the 
Party, in the construction of socialism, etc.”, went on, in 1929, to offer 
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u warning against rlisfcorting tlic testing into a trivial and captious burrow- 
ing into Hie Party member’s private life ” — a warning which, it is to lie 
feared, is never likely to be scrupulously observed by every one of the 
50,000 crowds before which the two or three million members have in- 
dividually to submit themselves for examination. It should, however, be 
said that there is a wide range of graduated penalties for those found guilty 
of one or other grade of imperfection or delinquency. Expulsion from 
the Party, with or without criminal prosecution or future exclusion from 
responsible public employment, is reserved for serious offenders. Others 
may be suspended from membership for a term of a few months or a year, 
or relegated to the lower grade of candidates, or merely have their period 
of probation extended. Others, again, may be found to fall short, not in 
character or conduct, but merely in knowledge of Marxist doctrines, or 
in ability to expound soviet policy to the uon-Party masses ; and these 
may either be relegated to the now category of sympathisers, or only be 
directed to attend the educational classes organised by the Party. Every 
decision regarding a Party member must be concisely “ motivated ”, and 
the minute lias to be accompanied by documentary evidence of the charges 
brought against the member. Membership cards must not be taken away 
from those expelled until the expulsion has been approved by the district 
cleansing commission. 1 Moreover, there is, from every local decision, ari 
effective right of appeal within one month ; or, more correctly, to a 
rehearing, before a higher tribunal, and tins appeal may be pursued, 
without payment of any fees, right up to the Central Cleansing Commission 
at Moscow, tn fact, the final decision lies nominally with the ensuing 
All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, which may be appealed to 
if the decision of the Central Cleansing Commission is unsatisfactory. 

We may conclude this account of the purgings by a few scenes from 
that of 1933, as reported in the newspapers. “ About 1500 Moscow Com- 
munists have already gone through tlic Party cleansing since the beginning 
of the month, and a similar number in Leningrad, according to the latest 
reports. The cleansing lias roused the masses of Party members and of 
non-Party people to greater political activity and study. 

“ Among the first to go through the cleansing were the local leaders, 
Tn Moscow, for example, the political secretaries of province, city and 

1 Instructions of the Central Cleansing Commission, in Moscow Daih/ News, May 22, 

1933. 

These instructions were ratified by Iho following paragraph in the Parly Rules of 

1934. “By periodic decisions of the Central Committee . . . purgings are held for the 
systematic cleansing of the Party of class-alien and hostile elements ; double- dealers who 
deceive the Party and who conceal their real views from it, and who disrupt tho policy 
of the Party ; overt and covert violators of tho iron discipline of tho Party and of the 
state ; degenerates who have coalesced with bourgeois elements ; careerists, self-seekers 
and bureaucratised eloments ; morally degraded persons who by their improper conduct 
lower the dignity of iho Party and besmirch the banner of the Party ; passive elements 
who do not fulfil the duties of Party members, and who have not mastered the programme, 
the rules and the most important decisions of the Party ’’ (Hides, 1.9; p. 60S of Socialism 
Victorious, 1934), 
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distiiot Party committees passed through the cleansing at open meetings 
of their organisations. 

“ The cleansing commission for province and city leaders consists of 
Knorin, Chairman of the Moscow Cleansing Commission; Stasova, one 
of the oldest members of the Bolshevik Party and an associate of Lenin, 
now internationally known for her activity in the International Labour 
Defence ; and Piatnitsky, known for his work in the Communist Inter- 
national. 

“ The political secretaries of the district committees of the Party 
passed the cleansing at factory meetings.” 1 

At Moscow, for instance, ‘‘ in -the meeting hall of the Society of Old 
Bolsheviks”, two of the most venerated members went on the stand, 
before taking up their duties as members of the district cleansing com- 
mission. “ The entire cleansing commission of Moscow province, headed 
by Knorin, presided. Knorin opened the meeting by stating that the 
life and political activity of the two appointees are well known to all 
present. . . . Knorin thereupon declared that the meeting liad not been 
called to hear the biographies of the two Old Bolsheviks who had to go 
through the cleansing, but in order to find out whether the society had 
any objection. ... A member of the society, Enisian, took the floor and 
declared he did not believe anyone would have any objection to raise. . . . 
After several other members of the society had spoken, the chairman 
asked whether anyone still had any objections to raise. The reply was a 
unanimous ‘No’. ‘In this case we can consider Comrades Smidovioh and 
Samoilovicli as having passed the cleansing,’ announced the chairman.” 2 


“ The Cleansing starts at Moskvosmvei 

“ There was great excitement the other day at Moskvoshvei No. 3 
Clothing .Factory. ‘ We are beginning the cilia tka [Party cleansing] 
to-day,’ T was told in the factory Party office. The first to be questioned 
was Pugacheva, secretary of the Party cell. She came into the office 
while we wore talking, dressed in black skirt and white blouse. ‘ Look 
how she dressed up,’ someone commented, ‘ Watch out, don’t be 
cleansed.’ We all smiled. She blushed. 

“ The workers of the second and fourth floor met in tlie dining-room to 
listen to the report on the purpose of the cleansing and to participate in it, 

1 Moscoiv Daily News, June 10, 1933. 

3 Ibid. May 30, 1933. 

The Society of Old Bolsheviks was an, unofficial social organisation open to all Party 
members whose membership dated from before 1917. It had excellent promises assigned 
for its use, and was long a pleasant club in which pre-revolul ionary memories were revived 
and exchanged. Latterly its steadily agoing membership showed signs of developing 
into a cotorie not always in sympathy with modern cloeisions on. policy of the Central Com. 
rnittec, whiah naturally canto to include an increasing proportion of Party members who 
had grown up since 1917. Possibly in order to prevent its becoming a centre of perpetual 
criticism, the society, and also the similar sooicty of Old Exiles, were summarily dissolved 
by the Central Committee in 1935. 
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'• ‘ Let, me .^peak, lot n«' speak,’ insisted a (.all girl with a rod kerchief 
around her head. ‘ We have .some Party members on our Ilooj' who don’t 
cure o bit for our department. Tt‘ a machine gets out of order or some- 
thing happens, they don’t pay any attention. On the other hand, we 
have some Party members who raise hell when anything interferes with 
pioduction. These keep up the good record oi our department, but the 
others 1 think should be cleansed out.. They cure only for themselves. 
A good Party member should care for all of us, for our department and 
for the whole factory.’ 

“ Her statement was greeted with applause. During the discussion 
the district cleansing commission arrived and was given a rousing ovation. 

“ The chairman called upon Pugacheva to tell her story, to explain 
how long she had been in the Party and what she is doing as a Party 
member, Everybody listened attentively. 

“ ' I was born iii 1 880 i n the village in Pskov district. iViji father was a 
poor peasant. In 1 905 1 was married and soon ran away with my husband 
to Moscow. At first I worked as a servant in the houses of tire rich. 
You don’t know what it meant to be a servant under the regime of the 
tsars. I was unable to stand it very long and went to work in a tailor 
shop. In 1912 I joined the union. I learned quite a bit. During the 
war I learned still more. In 1917 T joined the Party. During the 
October days 1 participated in the struggle in the Krasnaya l’rosnya 
district. Later on I was elected a member of the district soviet. Was a 
member of the control commission of the soviet. Was sent to work by 
the Party lo different institutions. 

“ ‘ Since 1928 L am back in the tailor shop. First aw a machine worker. 
Mow working as Party secretary on the fourth lioor. Our door carried 
out the production plan 119 per cent. This month we expect to exceed 
this figure. There is no ‘ bralc ’ on our floor. The Joan went over big. 
I may say that our department is one of the leading in the factory. .Don’t 
know what else 1 may tell you. Better ask questions.’ 

“ The chairman stood up. 

“ ‘ Does anybody want to ask any questions or does anybody want to 
say anything about Pugacheva ? ’ 

“ Several hands were raised. A non- Party worker was given the 
floor. 

“ 1 1 have knowm Natalia Pugacheva for several years. She is one 
of the best communists we have in our factory, I f you ask her a question, 
whether political or on production, she will always explain in detail and 
in such language that we nom-Party workers can understand. During 
the loan campaign she used to come to the factory at seven in the morning 
ami remained in the factory till eleven at night. 1 wish others would 
take an example from her.’ 

“ Another stood up, 

” ‘ 1 am secretary of the factory MOPE. Last year Pugacheva won 
spme money in the MOPE, lottery, but when I informed her about it she 
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refused (r> lake (he money and donated it back to the MO PR. It is 
not 1 In* money |>;ut tlmi I want lo mention, but Hie fact (hnt. Bugs 
clieui acted hi thus ease as Abe always does, as an example to other 
workers. She is worthy of 1 lie honour of lining a member of the Bolshevik 
Party.' 

“ ‘ We are not asking for praise, we want criticism of Bugaoheva,” 
deeiared the chairman. 

11 ‘ But we onn’t say anything wrong about her,’ shouted a ied-iiaired 
girl. She was supported with applause. Ail old Party worker took the 
floor. 

“ 1 1 have known Bogacheva from the first clay she came to our 
factory. At that time we bad a group of Right-wingers and Trotskyites 
on the fourth floor.. Wo sent her to that floor. She fought them, 
annihilated them. From a backward department, always lagging, slie. 
led it to the front, over-fulfilling the production plan. Bhe always carried 
out successfully the work entrusted to her. I know I can recommend 
her in the name of the whole factory as a good Bolshevik Party member.’ 
Thunderous appln use. 

“ The chairman got up again. ‘ This is a very serious business. The 
Party wants to weed out all who are. in the Party hut really don’t belong 
Ihore. There are many weaklings, many two-faced people who are trying 
to misuse the trust put in them by the Party. We call upon the non- 
Party workers to disclose all these tilings among the Party members. 
We want to know all the bad things even about good Party members. 
To-day wo bear only praises. Isn’t there anyone who wants to say any- 
thing against Bogacheva ? ’ 

u ‘ No ! No ! ' came a chorus of voices. 

“ The, commission discussed the matter for a few minutes and the 
chairman announced the decision : 

“ ! We consider Bogacheva worthy of membership in the All-Union 
Communist (Bolshevik) Party.’ Again thunderous applauses shook the 
hall. The, meeting was declared closed and almost everybody rushed to 
the platform to shake hands with the excited Bugacheva. The first Party 
member at Moskvoshvoi No. 3 bad come through the ‘ ehistka ’ 
(cleansing).” 1 


A CULPRIT EXPOSED 

“ The Party cleansing is taking place in the engineers’ and udarniks’ 
dining-room m the Kalinin (Praise) Cutting-Tool Plant. \ . . Darting a 
sharp, hurried glance at the microphone that is to carry all his words to 
thousands of listeners-in throughout the Moscow province, Goraehev begins 
to apeak. He holds himself calmly, even j okes a bit. B ut one is instantly 
aware that lie has thought over carefully beforehand every word that he 
is saying now. He speaks slowly and weighs each word before it leaves 
1 Moscow Daily N$m, Juno 3, 1933. 
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liis mouth. . . . £ I was tlio son of a litter who later quit his trade and 
sold fish for 20 years. After tin 1 October 11 evolution he opened up a 
hardware stand in the Danilov market.’ 

‘‘ Goracliev is going lo be honest and straight forward. He will toll 
frankly everything of the past. ‘ But why did you hide your social 
origin when you entered the Party ? ’ interrupts Hikhut-JVlurutov, a 
Turkoman, the chairman of the cleansing commission. ‘ Why did you 
write in the application yon filled out before, entering the Party that you 
were the son of a worker ? 1 

“ ! Oh yes, a mistake crept in there,’ says Goracliev. ‘ 1 should have 
written *’ worker-trader Everybody laughs. 

“ After a cross-fire of questions, the audience learns that, for hiding 
his social origin during the 1929 cleansing, the cleansing commission had 
deemed it necessary to keep him in a lower position for five years. But 
Goracliev does not like lower positions. After wandering from factory to 
factory looking for the best job, he finally lands at the braise, where he 
secures the important post of secretary of the factory trade union committee. 

“ IIow did Goracliev hold down this position ? Several of the workers 
get rip to speak. . . . One tells of the incident when Morozov, technical 
director, rudely upbraided and discharged the lathe hand Chernov because 
be forgot to turn off the motor on his lathe one day. It was a secret to 
no one that Morozov repeatedly assumed a haughty attitudo towards the 
workers. The factory paper and social opinion in the plant rose in defence 
of Chernov. But despite this, Goracliev backed up Morozov in discharging 
Chernov. 

“ Another speaker reveals the curious method of giving out premiums 
licit was sanctioned by Goracliev. When on the fifteenth anniversary 
of the October Revolution premiums were granted (o the best udarnilcs 
in the braise plant, thanks to the 1 Mossing ’ of Goracliev, premiums were 
given to 30 members of the engineering and technical stall' and . . . one 
worker ! 

“ ‘ He did not protect the interests of the workers,’ said another, ‘ hut 
protected, instead, the interests of Iris own pockets.’ The funds of the 
factory trade union committee were a ‘ mutual aid society ’ for Goracliev 
and his cronies. Loans that were not returned, and thefts, were part of 
the heritage that was received from Goracliev by the staff of the trade 
union committee. Sis thousand roubles were squandered in a short time 
by him. A significant portion of this sum went directly into his pockets. 

“ Here is an example of how Goracliev managed the trade union money. 
He was tired. He decided to take a rest. So ho got a hospital bulletin 
and went to a sanatorium as a sick man. As a sick worker is entitled to 
his wages in the Soviet Union during the period of his illness, Goracliev 
received his money. But this was not enough. On coming back, he took 
a vacation for himself. This was enough, it would seem ? No ! In 
addition, he took a large sum of money for an unused vacation. Semenov, 
a worker in the trade union organisation, gets up and says that no decision 
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was passed by the trade union committee ratifying the giving of any 
money for unused vacation to Gorucliev. . . . ‘ I was finally removed 
from my post for mismanagement,’ says Gorachev. . . . 

“ Gorachev got married. Now getting married is a big event. One 
ought to celebrate it properly. But to celebrate properly one needs a 
bountiful feast with plenty of good things to eat. . . . Ho Gorachev gets 
one of the factory trucks one night, goes down to the store, and piles into 
the truck a small mountain of cookies, apples, sugar, butter, candy. 

” The factory |news| paper caught him red-handed, and after a long 
denial Gorachev finally confessed to his guilt. He was relieved of his 
position of secretary of the factory trade union committee and sent to 
work on the production line at a lathe. 

“ But Gorachev, as we have seen, docs not like lower positions. And 
a short while later wo see, a new figure : Gorachev — assistant personnel 
manager of the milling cutter department. His Party job is a C'omsomol 
organiser. . . . ‘Here,’ admits Gorachev, c ray leadership was not 
efficient.’ 

“ ‘ That’s not cpiite correct,’ says a Oomsomol. * You didn’t give us 
any leadership at all.' Others get up and put the finishing touches to the 
portrait of Gorachev, as the careerist, cheat, self-supplier, squanderer of 
trade union funds. 

“ When Gorachev steps down from the stand two and a half hours 
later, he is no longer smiling. His career is ended. Once more he is 
sent back to the production line. This time he will stay there . . . until 
be becomes a different man.” 1 

The Results of the 1933 Purging 

The “ Party Cleansing ” of 1933 was practically completed before the 
opening of the Seventeenth Party Congress, to which one of the two vice- 
presidents of the Sovnarkom reported its results, lie described its special 
objects, therein differing from previous “ cleansings ”, as the discovery 
of (1) the extent to which the members, admittedly loyal in theory, were 
still actively talcing part as “ lighters at the- front of socialist construc- 
tion ” ; and (2) the, degree in which such members were intellectually 
equipped to explain to the non-Party masses the Marx-Lenin-Stalin faith 
that they held. True to soviet custom, Itudzutak found much for out- 
spoken criticism. Pie complained that, in many cases, the local Party 
organisation had failed to maintain contact with their individual members. 
Party education was far' from adequate. The directives and decisions of 
the Central Committee were often neglected, or else acted on in a formal 
and lifeless way. The percentage of members expelled by decision of the 
district and primary cleansing commissions was 17, whilst (Hi per cent 
more had been reduced to the new grade of sympathisers. These per- 
centages would bo somewhat reduced after the hearing of the appeals. 

1 Moscow Daily Nows, September 3, 1933. 
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Leningrad and Mo, scow had the. smallest, averages of exclusions, at 12-7 
arid 1:3-0 per cent ; whilst East Siberia had no less than 25-2 per cent ; 
I lie Urals, 2:3- L per cent ; Odessa, 21-9 per cent ; the Ear Eastern, 21-9 
per cent ; and Karelia, 20-13 per cent. 1 


The Infernal, Rcortjanistdion of lO'll 

in the course of the year ]9!M, following the decision of the Seven- 
teenth All-Union Congress of the Party upon proposals presented byJL. M. 
Kaganovich, 11 considerable alterations were, made in the administrative 
structure of the central Party authority. The Central Control Com- 
mission of the Party :i was reappointed, but under the new name of Com- 
mission of Party Control, and with a membership reduced to til, whilst 
its functions were, as wc understand it, very largely transformed. Whilst 
retaining its duty of continuous supervision of the whole Party member- 
ship, and the investigation of all complaints and accusations against 
individual members, it ceased to act in close conjunction with the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Inspection, which has hitherto been represented by an oiTicer 
of the standing of a People’s Commissar in the several Sovnarkoms of the 
USSR, the constituent republics and the autonomous republics. All these 
were, in the course of the year, simply abolished, whilst the work of the 
specially commissioned juries of inspection and enquiry was transferred 
to the trade union organisation, under the All-Union Central Committee 

1 Sea Hudzutak’s report, in Moscow Daily News, February (5, 1934. 

2 See the lengthy exposition in Moscow Daily News, January 0 to 10, 393-1 ; also 
Forward to the. Second Finc.-Yc.ar Plan of Socialist Const! action — the Resolution of the X VII 
Parly Conference (Moscow, 1934, -It) pj > . ) . 

3 The Central Control Commission, established by Lenin in 1020, had increased steadily 
in magnitude and influence. Its membership grow from 7 in 1922 to 00 in 19211, to 151 
hi L925, to 103 in 1920. and to 195 in 1927. Since 1927 it bus remained at about 200. 
These carefully chosen, members do not hold office in conferences or committees, blit 
attend all Party meetings ns observers, reporting to an executive committee of about, 25 
members, which is responsible to a plenary meeting held in Moscow every four months. 

At the Tarty Congress in 193i> Statin gave the following account of the Commission, 
and reason for the change. “ As for the Oontral Control Commission, it is well known 
that it was set up primarily, and mainly, for the purpose of averting a split ill the Party. 
You know that at rmo time thero really was a danger of a split in the Party. Yon know 
that tho Central Control Commission and its organisations succeeded in averting the 
danger of a split, How there is no longer any danger of a split. Uut there is an impera- 
tive need for an organisation thatwould concentrate its attention mainly on the work of 
supervising the fulfilment of the decisions of tho Party and of its Central Committee. 
The only organisation that could fulfil this function is a Commission of Party Control of 
the Central Committee of the, CPSXJ working on tho instructions of the Patty and of its 
Central Committco and having its representatives in the districts, who will be independent 
of the looal organisations. It goes without saying that such a responsible organisation 
must wield great authority. And in order that it may wield sufficient authority, and in 
order that it may he able to take proceedings against any responsible worker, including 
members of the Central Committee, who has committed any misdemeanour, tho members 
of this Commission must he elected and dismissed only by tho supreme organ of tho Party, 
viz. the Part-y Congress. Thorn cannot he any, doubt that such an organisation will he 
quite capable of securing the control of the fulfilment of the decisions of tho central organs 
of the Party and of tightening up Party discipline ” (Report to Seventeenth Party Congress 
on the Work of the Central Committee, of the CPSU, by Josef Stalin, Moscow, 1935, pp. 93-94), 
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of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). In place of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection in the .several Hovnarkonis, there was established, as we have 
already described, a new Commission of Ho vie I, Control for the whole 
USSR, nominally appointed by and directly responsible to the Sovnarkom 
of the USSR as a whole. For the first appointment of this central Com- 
mission of Soviet Control of the USKR Sovnarkom, the All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party took upon itself to nominate the entire member- 
ship of 70, from fried and trusted Party members, if is with this body, 
in substitution for the abolished Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, that 
the reorganised central Commission of Party Control acting for the Com- 
munist Party will act in the closest concert. We understand that, whilst 
the information obtained will be at the disposal of both sides, the division 
of duties will be the following : Any changes required in the constitutional 
organisation,' or in the personnel of the various offices, will be made, 
formally, by the appropriate authority in the soviet hierarchy, from the 
1JSHR Hovnarkom down to the village soviet. On the other hand, any 
disciplinary action against Party members as such, and the issue to them 
of any necessary “ directives ”, will be matters for the Commission of 
Party Control, acting for the Communist Party. 

13ut flic most important change in the new arrangements is not so 
much in the manner iu which any necessary action will be formally taken, 
as in the reorganisation of what, lias gradually become an extensive array 
of central departments of the Communist Party itself. What we may 
describe as the internal o 11 tee administration of the Communist Party has 
been completely transformed. The recent extensive developments of 
“ policy sections ” (polifcotdeli) in the machine and tractor stations and 
collective farms, and at, every railway or water-transport centre, in which 
possibly as many ns 50,000 of the most zealous and active of the Party 
members arc now employed, have made necessary a sweeping rearrange- 
ment of departmental administration. 

Under the Central Committee of the Communist Party and its two 
main committees there are now to be no fewer than nine separate depart- 
ments, namely, (1) the Agricultural Otdel ; (3) flic Industrial Otdel ; 
(0) the Transport Otdel; (4) the Planning, Finance and Trade Otdel ; 
(5) the Political-Administrative Otdel ; (6) the Otdel of the Leading 
Centres ; (7) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of Leniuism, and two 
other u sectors ” ; -(8) the Administrative Sector ; and (9) a Special 
Sector not yet otherwise designated. In May 19155 the Otdel of Culture 
aud Propaganda of Leninism was subdivided into five branches, namely, 
(a) the Otdel of Party Propaganda and Agitation ; (b) the Otdel of the 
Press and the Publishing Houses ; (c) the Otdel of Schools and Univer- 
sities ; (d) the Otdel of educational Work, dealing with libraries, clubs, 
sport organisations, radio, cinemas, theatres and authorship ; and (e) the 
Otdel of Scientific and Technical Inventions and Discoveries. All these 
departments are. to be accommodated at the enlarged Moscow offices of 
the Communist Party, 
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The Party's departments in tile provinces are being reorganised along 
similar hues. Under the Party Committees of the republics and lesser 
authorities, ( here will lie, in each case, six separate departments, namely, 
(1) the Agricultural Otdel ; (2) the Transport and Industrial Otdel ; (3) 
the (Soviet Trade Otdel ; (4) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of 
Leninism ; (5) the Otdel of the leading Party organs (cities and rayons) ; 
and (G) a Special Sector. The existing secretariats under the oblast or 
krai Party Committees and those under the various Executive Committees 
of the Party in the constituent and autonomous republics will be abolished ; 
and only two secretaries in each case will be allowed. “ All questions 
which require discussion must be raised direct in the bureaux, and the 
working out of practical problems must be entrusted not to special com- 
missions, but to the heads of departments, and to the responsible workers 
in the soviet, trade union, cooperative, comsomols and other organisa- 
tions.” 

The Party administrations" in the rayons and smaller cities are being 
similarly reorganised, so that they may be directly concerned with the 
various branches of production. They are to be specifically and intimately 
connected with the local Party organisation, such as the primaries and 
groups in the village soviets (selosoviets), collective farms (kolkhosi), and 
state farms (sovkhosi) ; and with all the “ policy sections ” that are in 
the field (politotdeli). 

Instead of the otdeli hitherto existing under the rayon Party com- 
mittees (raycom) and those (gorcom) of all but the largest cities, there are 
to be appointed responsible travelling instructors or organisers, who are 
to be ex officio members of the raycom or gorcom ; and who are each to be 
attached to a group of primary Party organisations, where they are 
expected to deal with all branches of the Party work, whether cultural, 
political propaganda, mass agitation, organisation, etc. It will be for 
the secretary and his deputy or assistant to control and supervise the 
work of these travelling instructors or organisers, their distribution in the 
field, and the carrying out of the instructions given to them. 1 

What is the motive and intention, or the governing idea, behind these 
sweeping measures of what we might at first sight regard as essentially 
office reorganisation % As we understand it, the reform is intended to 
set up, from one end of the USSR to the other, a double system of inspira- 
tion, direction, inspection, criticism, and especially of continuous 11 check 
up ” of the actual putting in operation of all the various decrees and 
“ directives ” of the Soviet Government. The student of political science 
will be interested to trace, in this reorganisation, the proposed eslablislr- 

1 We gather that, at the outset, the work of the two commissions will be carried on in 
28 specially demarcated divisions of the USSR. There seem to have boon appointed, as 
a start,, 22 divisional officers of the Commission of Soviet Control and 11 of the Commission 
°f Tarty Control. In 5 of these divisions there are to be offleors of both commissions ; 
in 8 others only officers of the Commission of Party Control ; and in tho othor 22 only 
officers of the Commission of Soviet Control. There i(j to bo an organised office in each 
division, and perhaps more than one, to which complaints may bo sent. 
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merit nob of one but of two , separate centralisations. The USSR Sov- 
narkom of People’s Oommissars, with its elaborate hierarchy of soviets 
from the All-LJnion Congress down bo the selosoviet of the village ; and 
its corresponding hierarchy of departments, federal or provincial, unified 
or non-unified, all subject to the new Commission of Soviet Control, 
represents the Temporal Power. Henceforth there will be, alongside this 
Temporal Power, another hierarchy, equally penetrating and ubiquitous ; 
headed by the new Commission of Party Control ; directed not from the 
Moscow Kremlin but from the adjacent central offices of the Communist 
Party ; having no .statutory or other legal authority ; and using only its 
influence on the minds of the Party members. Nearly one-half of all 
these Party members happen, indeed, to have been elected or appointed 
to most of the key positions of either the local or the central government. 
Provision is made, in a way which we do not doubt will be successful, for 
consistent unity in the decrees and directives emanating from either of 
these parallel authorities ; and for complete harmony in the action taken . 1 


The Comsomols 

Second in importance only to the Communist Party itself, is its multi- 
form junior organisation headed by the “ All-Union Leninist Communist 
League of Youth” (YCIj), which we shall refer to under its common 
appellation of Comsomols , 2 This latter is an entirely voluntary body of 
some five millions of young people between fourteen and twenty-three, 
with an extension of term for thoso elected to office, and (as consultants 
merely) for such others as may he locally desired. 

Perhaps the most striking feature is the magnitude of the growth and 

1 The political science student cannot but be reminded of Auguste Comte’s proposals 
for the establishment of a “ Spiritual Power ", devoid of any “ authority “ ; parallel 
with tho whole corps of olticiala of the government, having all tho authority ” in their 
hands. Wo must point out, however, that Uomto’s Spiritual Power, though excluding all 
reforenoo to tho supernatural, was to bo a hierarchy in tho old ecclesiastical senso of the 
word, wholly dirootod and appointed from above. The Communist I’arty of tho USSR, 
however great and far-reaching may bo its corporate influence, is, as wo have explained, 
itself dependent on tho whole body of its members, who vote in their primaries and their 
Party groups, and in tho rayon committees, right up to tho All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party, which acts as a filial Court of Appeal and can at any time change the 
whole policy. 

2 We have found tho fullest account in English of the Comsomols in Professor S. N. 
Harper’s Oivic Training in Soviet Russia (1929) and Making Bolsheviks (1931), on which 
we have drawn freely. In PUtee of Profit, by Harry F. Ward (1933), incidentally affords a 
vivid account of tho spirit manifested by the Comsomols. See also Bin Juffend inBowjet- 
russland, by Klaus Mehnert, Berlin, 1932, translated as Youth in Soviet Russia, 1933 ; 
and New Minds New Men, by Thomas Woody, 1932. The Rules of the All-TInion Leninist 
League of Youth (in Russian), a booklet of which over a million copies have been issued, 
gives precise details. Descriptions of meetings arid other proceedings of the Comsomols 
aro frequently given in the Komsomol Pravda (in Russian), tho principal organ of the 
organisation, and less frequently (in English) in tho Masbow Daily News, A (Russian) 
pamphlet, The Cell in the Rothkos : Days and Works of the Ravrukhinsh Cell of the, YCL, 
by S. Kolesnichenko and T. Usaaohev (published by Ogiz, Moscow, 1932), gives a vivid 
description of successful work by the Comsomol cell of a large collective farm. Similar 
publications dealing with the concerns of the organisation aro innumerable. 
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the width uf i i < * t, elopmcnl of this army of Gomsomols. Am long ago as 
111 ( 13 , Lomu proposed and < ,u ried a I (lie Social Democratic Party Con- 
ference,! resolution recommending special pal ly organisation among you n»> 
men and women. In flic following decade of indusjrial development the 
(odd number of young people employed in flic ever-growing factories rose, 
by the end of 191(5, to wlmt was for Russia the large tola] of 300,000. 
During the revolutionary months of 1917 these young people, especially 
m Moscow and Pefrograd, spontaneously formed political groups of their 
own, which played a pi eminent part in the meetings and demonstrations. 
The various revolutionary .sections sought to attach these youthful groups 
to themselves, bul success lay with the Bolsheviks, who, towards the end 
of 1917, were able to incorporate many of their members in the Rod 
Guard, fn October 1918 the first congress of Bolshevik youth organisa- 
tions was held nt Moscow, when 22,000 members were represented, and 
the Communist League of Youth was formally instituted. At the second 
congress in 1919 the membership had risen to 90,000. The third congress 
iu 1920 counted no fewer than 400,000, including many recruits from the 
peasantry. Down to this date the note had been that of active service 
on the military even more than on the political front. Now that victory 
had been achieved, the membership fell away. Then came the command 
for study ; study to fit themselves 1'or membership of the Party, ns well 
as active participation in industrial and political work ; and, as new 
duties, ehergetie, assistance in the education of the younger children, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the promotion of the young workmen’s 
interests on the economic front. 

The consolidation of the organisation, and also the inception of its 
extraordinarily wide growth and varied development, may he dated from 
the fifth annual congress of 1922 with its institution of “ class pride ” 
and a Uomsomol code of conduct. In all directions the organisation 
broadened out. Every form of communist training was developed and 
pursued ; the promotion of all healthy forms of recreation, from athletics 
to theatre-going ; every kind of intellectual study, from discussions and 
lectures to contributing to newspapers and publishing poems ; every 
branch of activencss ”, from “ liquidating illiteracy ” and clearing away 
rubbish, to joining “ shock brigades ” and faking part in “ cleansing 
raids” for checking <l bureaucratism By 1924 the membership, 
including candidates, had reached 032,000; by J 920, 1,012,372; by 
1927, 2,250,000. The lists were then more strictly scrutinised, but in 
1928 the membership was reckoned at 2,000,000; and by 1935 it had 
risen to something like 5,500,000, one-third from the industries of the 
cities and two-thirds from the agricultural villages ; being approximately 
90 pet cent of the total industrial youth, and 20 per cent of all the peasant 
youth, of the, entire USSR, about one-fourth of all the members being 
girls and young women. 

The Comsoiuols adopt the pattern of organisation common throughout 
the USSR. The whole, membership is grouped in cells, formed not only 
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among the employees of factories and oilier industrial establishments, or 
of offices and institutions of all binds, but also among the students enrolled 
in the higher educational institutions, and among the young people of the 
agricultural villages. The number of these cells in the USiSJR is. now over 
100,000, a majority of them either intlie kolldiosi or in the villages. These 
cells are grouped geographically in districts (city or rayon), for which they 
elect district committees and ollieeis. These district committees are, in 
the US IAS 1 4 and flic. Ukraine, uniled by provinces (oblast or krai), and 
elsewhere by the smaller live republics, each with its own committee and 
officers, These local committees send their officers every two years to an 
All-Union Conference at Moscow, specially for organisational purposes, 
and in the alternate years they elect delegates from the membership to a 
still more imposing All-Union Congress, which is much more than a 
glorified picnic, This congress listens to elaborate speeches, pusses 
resolutions and appoints a standing central committee by which the whole 
organisation is practically governed. So close is the parallelism with the 
organisation of the ( lonmumist Party that Comsomols who find themselves 
serving on mixed committees, or belonging Lo non- Party organisations or 
institutions, invariably form themselves unobtrusively info a '* fraction ” 
or group, which decides a common policy, and is responsible to the Oom- 
somol committee of the district or province in which the committee, 
organisation or institution works. At I he lowest stage (the cell) the offices 
are all filled gratuitously, the personnel frequently changing, thus affording 
useful training to a large proportion of the junior membership, the duties 
being performed outside school or working hours, but already in the 
district committees and secretaryships the duties are sufficiently onerous 
to require the full-time service of one or more salaried officers in each 
case, and those become more numerous in the higher ranges of the 
organisation. These places are practically all filled from the ranks of the 
Comsomols themselves, but they tend to fall into the hands of the abler 
and more experienced of them. 

The reorganisation of the League of Youth is to follow other lines 
than those of the Party itself. It was decided by the Comsomol Central 
Executive Committee (June 18, 1935), aiul declared by A. V. Kosarev, the 
Comsomol secretary, on behalf 'of Stalin himself, that their corporate 
activity is henceforth to be concentrated upon education — education of 
their own members, of the Pioneers, apd of such workers, peasants and 
students as they can influence. Separate sub-committees are to direct the 
work among these several groups. The Comsomols are henceforth not to 
busy themselves so much with assisting production ; and, above all, they 
are not to concern themselves about possible developments of the policy 
of the Party itself. 

Hitherto no express confession of faith has been called for from the 
young applicant for membership. Tor youthful workmen or peasants of 
poor parentage, no recommendations are required, and not even any period 
of probation, whilst there is no assumption that the applicant will have 
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had any political training or experience. The children of middle peasants 
(scrcdnuks), however, or ol‘ parents of any occupation reputed to he 
relatively wealthy, arc not invited to join, nor are they, indeed, easily 
admitted, whilst those of kulaks are usually refused. Young people 
employed in soviet institutions, and the children of such employees, and 
any others not of workmen or peasant parentage, are required to present a 
recommendation from a member of the Party of two years’ Party standing, 
together with two recommendations from Comsomol members. Young 
people who arc the children of shopkeepers or other definitely “ bourgeois ” 
classes find some difficulty in joining, but may be admitted on good Party 
recommend'd i ions , and (unlike other applicants) subject to six months’ 
probationary membership (the. so-called candidates), during which they 
pay dues, attend meetings and participate in all activities except voting, 
and are watched and reported on as to conduct, character, and “ civic 
activity ’ ’ . There is no attempt to maintain in the Comsomol membership 
a numerical preponderance of the industrial workmen. But the direction 
of the organisation is kept in the hands of the workmen and the kolkhos 
members, as well as secured to the Communist Party, hy additional 
qualifications for holding office above the primary organ. Thus, the 
secretary of the district committee must anyhow be, not only a Comsomol 
of at least a year’s standing, but also a Party member of a year’s standing ; 
and if he is a peasant, he must have two years’ standing as a Comsomol, 
whilst, if he is one of the intelligentsia, he must lie not only of three years’ 
standing as a Comsomol but also of two years’ standing as a Party member. 
For secretaryship of a provincial committee the required qualifications 
are stiff more stringent, and also similarly differentiated, so as to put 
barriers in the way of all but avowed and tried communists of working- 
class parentage. 

The most important features of the Comsomol organisation are its 
educational purpose and the extent to which it disciplines its members. 
There is plainly no seeking to attract recruits under false; pretences, or by 
any concealment of aims. The “ tasks and duties of members of the 
YOL ” as laid down by the ninth All-Union Congress, and embodied in 
the rules, expressly require that “ the Comsomoletz [member] must be 
worthy of the name of his great teacher [LeninJ ; he must be the most 
“ energetic, honourable, daring fighter, supremely loyal to the revolution, 
and an example to all youth and all workers. He must work every day 
to enlist new members in the League. . . . The best members of the YCL 
will be admitted to the ranks of the Party. . . , The Comsomoletz fights 
persistently for the general line of the Party, pie is obliged to study 
systematically the teaching of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin. ... He is a 
loyal assistant to the Party in the struggle for the socialist reconstruction 
of the national economy, and the industrialisation of the USSR. . . . 
Every Comsomoletz is obliged to equip himself with essential technical 
knowledge, to master a leading technique and to work systematically for 
the raising of his qualifications. . . . The Comsomoletz who works for 
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wages must be a member of a trade union and must take an active part 
in its work. . . . The Oomsomoletz in the village is an organise] 1 of the 
socialist reconstruction of agriculture. Tie must work for the realisation 
of the great task of liquidating kulakism. He must be an organiser and 
member of a kolkhos . . . and must work with all his energy for the 
strengthening of the union of the working class with the peasantry. . . . 
For heroic self-sacrificing struggle on the socialist construction front, the 
Comsojnolel ■/. is awarded the Order of the Labour Red Banner. . . . The 
ComsomoIeU is an active worker on the cultural revolution front. He 
fights for the polyteehnicisation of the schools. He is an active physical 
culturisl. He must be prepared at any moment to defend the Soviet 
Union with arms. Tie must study military matters — and master one 
form of military discipline. . . . The YCL is the patron of the Red fleet 
and Red air force. . . . Every (Jomsomoletz must help the Pioneers to 
take part in socialist construction.” 

These high and varied obligations of Oomsomol membership are per- 
sistently enforced. “ Self-criticism ” is as constant a, feature in the 
Oomsomol cells and district, organisations as in every other form of soviet 
activity. The pressure of public opinion in the Conisomol cell is reinforced 
by frequent admonitions from the higher authorities of the organisation, 
and made still more effective by the Oomsomol newspaper press, the 
principal organ of which is the Komsomol Pruvda published by the Oom- 
somol Central Committee, which has a circulation running into many 
hundred thousands, from end to end of the USSR. This Comsomol press, 
which includes literally hundreds of local and specialist journals, though 
edited and directed by salaried officers, is largely filled with unpaid con- 
tributions from the vast membership, in which the exuberant vitality and 
enthusiasm is as marked as the youthful fanaticism. 

Discipline is, however, also maintained within each coll by more direct 
means. Votes of censure 011 individual members, for breaches of rules or 
offences against communist ethics, are frequent. Many things that are 
not actually prohibited are “ bad form ” among Comsomola. Voluntary 
withdrawals of slack or unwilling members are common. Those who fail 
to attend meetings or participate in the activities of the body, or neglect 
to pay the dues, 1 are quickly dropped. Actual expulsions are reported 
to be even more numerous than from the Communist Party itself, and 
mainly for similar grounds. “ Conduct unbecoming a Comsomol ”, if 
persisted in, may in itself lead to expulsion ; whilst habitual drunkenness 
or sexual looseness, and any form of behaviour doomed indecent or dis- 
graceful, will certainly be so punished. The requirements of “ political 
literacy ” is insisted on. The young Comsomol must attend a “ political 

1 Ttc Comaoiaol momberakip dries are small, as many of the members are not yet 
self-supporting. A common rate is one-half of one per cant of the monthly wage. Many 
are excused on account of poverty. Those older ones who are also members of the Com- 
munist faray pay dues only to the Party. Thus the restricted money income of the 
Comsomols both necessitates and evokes a very large amount of individual service from the 
whole membership, extending even to unpaid organising and secretarial duties. 
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r>i)vl<* “ or a special .school iiniil lie has acquired <i knowledge of tin 1 main 
piinnpler- of Leninism : ami if al'ler fliveo yearn lie in adjudged to l>c still 
*■ polituallv illileia (c ”, he will usually he icmoml from the membeinhip 
roll. 1 JMor may he neglect, his share of ‘‘ political activeness”. Any 
member not performing a due amount of voluntary social service, in one 
or oilier form, is cautioned, reprimanded and eventually expelled. 

An effective expedient for continual guidance of the whole communist 
vouth is found in the frequent conferences and congresses. One of the 
authors' most vivid impressions was deiived from attendance at a session 
of the seventh All-Union Conference of (Jomsomols, when 1200 young 
men and women, of many different races, leaders of Oomsomol cells from 
all over the UBSFi, wore, brought to Moscow for eight days of strenuous 
attendance (varied by organised games, dances and visits to the opera) 
to he criticised and instructed by their own spokesmen and by distinguished 
academic professors and Party leaders. It was impossible not to ho 
impressed with the enthusiasm and energy, the joy of new freedom and 
the eagerness for improvement of this exuberant youth. Tim official 
congratulations on their really considerable achievements were inter-- 
spersed with warnings that discussion cm theoretic, issues must not interfere, 
with practical productive work, especially in shock brigades ; that they 
must not neglect the duty of answering the letters of tile younger Pioneers ; 
and that the practice of passing resolutions in the, exact terms of others 
that they had received was not calculated lo secure respectful attention, 
lti way not by such means that they had already been influential in raising 
the position of the (Jomsomols. Their advice as to educational curriculum 
had been an important factor in such legislative reforms as the, raising 
of the school-leaving age to fifteen ; the development of factory schools 
with three and a half hours’ theoretic, instruction and three and a half 
hours’ applied .science and practical work for those joining the factory 
' before sixteen ; and the institution of the seven-hour work-day. They 
might well demand that their factory earnings should not, as was occa- 
sionally the case, be kept back as arrears ; and that even second-year 
apprentices should be entitled to transfer from time work to piecework, 
They should insist everywhere on the carrying out of the Central Com- 
mittee’s decision allotting to young persons 15 per cent of all the places 
iu the Houses of Rest and 50 per cent of all those in the Sanatoria. Their 
concentration on the full execution of the, "Five-Year Plan need never be 

1 In 1932-1983 the YOL *• political schools *’ were opened throughout the UfifUt leant 
October 15 to April 15, with a cur tic ilium varying according to local conditions. All 
young communists who had not previously passed through such courses were peremptorily 
requited to attend, whilst ll^ose who had completed the elementary work wore directed 
to continue their studies by attending Party schools or, where these are not accessible, by 
correspondence. The Central Committee of the YOL set aaido 100,000 roubles as a prize 
fund, from which, to provide rewards in cash or gifts of libraries from 1000 to 10,000 
roubles for cells and district committees that organise the best schools, Secretaries and 
other officers will bo awarded prizes of books, bicycles, watches or holiday trips, whilst 
groups ol successful members will be pent on tours (Moscow Daily News, September 17, 
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pressed in such a way as bo prejudice tlieir own economic or hygienic 
interests as young workers. We could not help feeling that the practice 
of the Soviet Government of calling up to Moscow, for a general con- 
ference, the represent;! lives from all over the vast area of the USSR — 
representing a considerable annual expense — was, in this, as in so many 
other branches of the public service, a most potent instrument alike of 
education and of adiuimstiation. 1 * 

The following description of a successful Comsomol cell at work inside 
a kolklios is abbreviated from the account given in a general report pre- 
pared by the Middle Volga Krai committee of the Coinsomols, in conjunc- 
tion with the Komsomolskuija Pravda > on the measures taken locally to 
carry out the Central Committee of the Party’s (TSIK) decree of April J, 
1931. The cell began by working as a separate brigade in the fields, 
doing 15 per cent more than the other brigades. ‘ c Then, on the instruc- 
tions of the local Party cell", the twenty-five Oomsomols distributed 
themselves among all the brigades, for the purposes of “ giving a lead to 
all the various farm sections ”, with a result that the whole “ productivity 
was raised to a marked degree . . . the YCL membership on the farm was 
increased threefold —the system of organising work with four to ten YCL 
members at the head of each brigade became more and more efficient . . . 
dependent on the vigour with which the YCL cell promotes ‘ conscious- 
ness ’ among the 11011 -Party mass of workers 

In 1932-1933, when “ the agricultural crisis ” was at its height, a large 
number of Oomsomols were selected for service in the Ukraine, the Volga 
Basm and the North Caucasus, as “ harvesting overseers ”, They were 
to protect the grain from pilfering peasants or marauding bands ; to 
organise jind lead gleaning detachments ” so that nothing should be lost, 
and generally to increase productivity ”. With regard to the sugar-beet 
harvest, the Y r (JL All-Union Conference called for “ socialist competition ” 
among all Comsomol units, as to which could organise and conduct the 
most efficient arrangement. A prize fund of 200,000 roubles was to be 
formed with the aid of the Sugar Trust for distribution among the success- 
ful organisations. 3 

But for (his agricultural work not all urban Comsomols proved them- 
selves worthy. In May 1933 the newspapers reported the expulsion of 
seven young men as “ deserters from the most important front of the 
class struggle ”. As young mechanics in the Stalin Auto Plant (AMO), 
they had volun tecred for work on a state farm in North Caucasus. They 
wore provided with railway tickets, and given a public send-off by the 
Moscow Comsomol Committee as heroes of the day. But before actually 
getting to the sovkhos, they heard such a discouraging account of “ life 
on a farm ”, that they took fright and returned to Moscow. Brought 

1 See description of I hits conference in Moscow Daily News, July 3, 1032. 

3 From a ltusaiaa work entitled The Dell in the Kolklios : Days and ll’orts of the, Snvtu,, 
khinak Cell of the. TOD, liy S. Kolesnichenko and T. Ussuohev, Ogiz, Moscow, 1032. 

a Moscow Daily News, September 8, 1032, 
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before the Moscow Committee, they frankly explained that they were 
told “ that wages on the farm were lower than in the factory ; farm life 
was too dull for them ; there were very few people around in the village 
. . . that work would be very hard . . . we thought it would he tough 
out there ; we simply took fright, and thought we might as well return 
. . . The Moscow Comsomol Committee decided that “ the whole group 
should he expelled as cowards and deserters, and factory organisers should 
be warned to he more careful in choosing volunteers for work ”. 1 


The Pioneers and Che, Octobrists 

The organisation of the younger population is undertaken by two 
junior bodies, “ the Children’s Communist Organisation of Young Pioneers 
in the name of Comrade Lenin ” — universally known as the Pioneers — 
and less definitely, by what are called the “ Little Octobrists ”, in honour 
of the month of 1917 in which the Bolsheviks achieved power. The 
“ Little Octobrists ” arc children between 8 and 11, who act under the 
guidance of the Pioneers ; whilst the Pioneers, between 10 and 1G, are 
helped and directed by the Comsomols, aged 14 to 23, who are themselves, 
as we have seen, steered and controlled by the Communist Party itself, 
which may be joined at J8. ,j! 


The Pioneers 

Tire communist organisation of children of an age below that of the 
Comsomols did not take form until 1923. It was preceded by various 
attempts of the nature of the ' £ Boy Scout ” movement, the first of no 
great duration, definitely militarist, and under capitalist and conservative 
influences (the “ poteshny ”, 1906-1910) ; and the second, more pacifist, 
under “ liberal ” influences (1907-1919), which, after various attempts at 
adjustment to the new conditions, was gradually “ liquidated ” under 
“ war communism In 1921-1923 sporadic efforts were made to adapt 
the useful parts of the Boy Scout idea to the requirements of the Com- 
munist Party ; and at the fifth Comsomol Congress in October 1922 the 
present pioneer organisation was founded. By October 1923 it had still 
under 5000 members, but the Soviet Government and the Communist 
Party then joined the Comsomols in helping the new body, and it sprang 
rapidly into colossal magnitude, having by 1925 no fewer than a million 
members. The name of Lenin was then taken into the title. The scope 
of the organisation was enlarged, and at the 3ame time the Pioneers were 
given the task of bringing their younger brothers and sisters, as young 

1 Moicow Daily News, May 16, 1933. 

4 These ages, it will "be Been, overlap, and, as it is said, by design, iu order that each 
o£ the lower organisations may continue to include soma who liava already joined the next 
higher one, and who may therefore supply both leadership and encouragoment in pro- 
gression. Some Little Octobrists do not hcoomo Pioneers, and many Pioneers prefer not 
to undertake the onerous responsibilities of Comsomols ; whilst only a selection from these 
are admitted to Party membership. 
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as eight years old, into groups of Little Octobrists. By 1926 the two 
junior organisations harl over two million members (1,800,000 Pioneers 
and 250,000 Octobrists), actually exceeding in combined membership the. 
numbers of the Coinsomols at that date ; and the two younger bodies 
have since kept pace in an expansion which has now (1935) reached six 
millions. Thus the Pioneers have enrolled about 8 per cent of all the 
children between ten and sixteen in the USSR, just over one-half of the 
members being the children of peasants, one-third being the children of 
industrial workmen, and one-sixth being of other parentage, including 
office-workers, “ toiling intelligentsia ” and the new bourgeoisie of NEP. 
About two-fifths of the members are girls and three-fifths boys. 

The members are organised in brigades, of which there are probably 
100,000, two-thirds in the villages and one-third in the cities and urban 
areas. In the cities each factory has its brigade, and this basis is preferred, 
so as to ensure proletarian influence. Other brigades are formed in or 
around workmen’s clubs or children’s homes, and, failing other nuclei, 
even in schools (but it is provided that in such cases the leader of the 
brigade must be an industrial workman, and not a member of the school 
stall). In the villages, on the other hand, the school nearly always lias to 
be made the base of the brigade. The desire is, wherever possible, to 
base the Pioneers’ brigade on a place in which material production is 
carried on. 

The object and intention of the Pioneer organisation is stated with 
studied moderation by Madam Krupskaya, the widow of Lenin, who has 
always taken great interest in the movement. “ The Pioneer Movement ”, 
she wrote, “ reaches the children at that age when the personality of the 
individual is still being formed, and it promotes the social instincts of 
the children, helping to develop in them civic habits and a social con- 
sciousness. It places before the children a wonderful goal, that goal which 
has been brought to the fore by the. period through which they are living, 
and for which the workman class of the whole world is fighting. This 
goal is the liberation of the toilers and the organisation of a new order in 
which there will be no division into classes, and no exploitation, and where 
all people will lead a full and happy life.” 1 

The Guide for the Young Pioneer, the official manual which is placed 
in the hands of every applicant for membership, puts the matter candidly 
and explicitly. The right to wear the red star of membership and the 
red kerchief, and to give the Pioneer’s salute, is acquired only after making 
the solemn promise required of every full member. “ I, a young Pioneer 
of the USSR, in the presence of my comrades, solemnly promise that (1) 
I shall stand steadfastly for the cause of -the workman class in its struggle 
for the liberation of the workmen and peasants of the whole world ; 
(2) I shall honestly and constantly carry out the precepts of Ilych [Lenin], 
and laws and customs of the Young Pioneers.” 

The five “ laws ” and the five “ customs ” are summarised as follows : 

1 Quoted in Civic Training in Soviet Russia, by S. N, Harper, 1920, p. 61. 
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(1) Tli o Pmnen i, I'.ntld'ul to i li<- c.niw* of 1 ho ivmlun.m clash and to 
tin 1 preiopls of Ilycdi | Lenin |. 

(2) The Pioneer is the younger brother and helper of the Young Com- 
munist and tlie Communist [Parly member]. 

(3) The Pioneer organises other children and joins with them m their 
life. The Pioneer is an example to all children. 

(4) The. Pioneer is a comrade to other Pionoois, and to the workmen 
and peasant children of the whole world. 

(f>) The Pioneer strives for knowledge : knowledge and undersianding 
are the great forces in the struggle for the cause of the workman. 

Ton Customs 

(1) The Pioneer protects his own health and that of others. He is 
tolerant and cheerful. He rises early in the morning and does his setting 
up exercises. 

(2) The Pioneer economises his own time and that of others, lie does 
his task quickly and promptly. 

(3) The Pioneer is industrious and persevering, knows how to work 
collectively under all and any conditions, anil Hilda a way out in all 
circumstances. 

(4) The Pioneer is saving of the people's property, is careful with his 
hooks and clothes, and the equipment of the workshop. 

(5) The Pioneer does not swear, smoke or drink. 1 

Admission to the Little Octobrists or to the Pioneers is easy. Any 
child within the limits of age, whatever its parentage, may he proposed 
and admitted to the grade of candidate, in which it must pass at least two 
months. The practice now is to accept, as members, candidates from 
any social class — even those of priests or of the new bourgeoisie, if they 
are, after probation, deemed likely to make good Pioneers. As candidates 
they are required to learn the “ laws and customs ’’ of the organisation, 
and show to their new comrades that they arc observing them, Very 
often they are required to pass a formal examination on them. Only 
after such a period of testing is a candidate allowed to take the solemn 
promise, wear the hadge and kerchief, and carry the membership card. 

The organisation of the Pioneers is, as far as possible, closely attached 
to production in The factory or in the farm. Ten members constitute a 
11 link ”, four or five of which make a brigade. There are general meetings 
of each link and also of the brigade, to elcet officers and discuss schemes 
of work. Each brigade, is attached to a Oomsomol cell , one of the members 
of which — young, physically active, full of life and a proletarian — is 
nominated to act as brigade leader. This is one of the ways in which 

1 The Litllo Octobrists have also their own laws and customs, via. : “ The Little 
Octobrists help t).H' Pioneers, the Young Com munis Ik, Communists, Workmen and 
Peasants. The Little Octobrists strive to become Young Pioneers, Little Octobrists 
am careful to he neat, and clean in body and clothes. Little Octobrists lovo to work.” 
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OorasomoLs discharge their duty of civic activity. Jiaoli brigade lias its 
own soviet, consisting of tlio four or five link loaders, the brigade leader 
and a representative of the (Joinsomol cell. Each district committee of 
the C'onisomols lias a committee, tlie “ Section on Pioneers ”, which directs 
and supervises the work of all the brigade leaders within its area ; and the 
woik of all the Sections on Pioneers ” is supervised by the corresponding 
committee on Pioneers wliieli is appointed by the Central Committee of 
the whole organisation in tlie USSR, chosen at its biennial All-Union 
Comsomol Congress at Moscow. 

The Little Octobrists have a parallel but simpler organisation, five 
members form a link, which is given a Pioneer as leader. Five links form 
a group, to which is assigned a Comsomol as special group leader, appointed 
by the Comsomol cell to which the Pioneer unit is attached. Each Octo- 
brist group forms an integral part of the Pioneer brigade. It should be 
added that the members of each link choose from among their own 
number an assistant leader to work with the Pioneer leader of the link 
and the Comsomol leader of the group. 

It will be seen that from the bottom to the top of this organisation 
of youth, from 8 to 211 years of age, careful provision is made for unity of 
notion, a graded leadership, continuous supervision by the seniors and 
control by the Party itself, through a special assistant secretary. Yet 
at the same time there is a constant stress upon initiative and independent 
activity by the links, cells, groups and brigades.- Every member is 
expected and persistently urged to be an ‘‘ activist ”, to be always doing 
something, and in particular to be constantly participating in the work 
undertaken by Ilia unit. Games of all kinds, especially if of athletic 
nature, are not objected to, but each link or cell is expected to be actually 
performing some work useful in the building up of the socialist state. 
There is no end. to the jobs that Pioneers iincl to do, or that Comsomols 
are pressed to undertake. They may clear away litter, sweep a street or 
help in a building operation. They may help to put down private as 
well as public drunkenness, and to “ liquidate illiteracy ” in their own or 
someone clue’s family. In the, summer, where parties camp out in the 
woods, they will find it as good fun to help to get in the harvest as “ to 
play at Indians ”. The elder boys and girls may form “ shock brigades ” 
in farm or factories, and thus usefully raise productivity. They swell the 
processions at demonstrations, and audiences at meetings, ready to help 
in any way required. And everywhere they march about behind their 
own skeleton bands, with much community singing and mutual speech- 
making. 1 

1 What is described as a " rousing address ” was delivered by Madam Krupskaya at 
a conference of Comsomol workers among Pioneers in November 1933. “ Lenin ”, she 
said, “ always insisted on the need oi seizing upon the main link in any given situation. 
The main link in the Pioueoy detachment is its leader, who is. appointed by the Oorosomol 
oell. The leader should bo able to exercise an influence on tho children in his charge, 
Sound knowledge, political as well as general ; social activity and tho ability to approach 
children are the main qualifications for a Pioneer lender. Tho Young People should not 
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Most foreign observers are enthusiastic about this growing army of 
10 or 12 million young people. It is not always remembered that they are 
the self-chosen elite of a much larger mass. Moreover, even among this 
elite there arc numerous backsliders, who are constantly being weeded out. 
Those who persist and thrive under the discipline of organised association 
with their equals in age, manifest, as it seems, some significant short- 
comings or defects, at any rate in manners. They may be thought 
“ uppish ” with, their elders, and fanatically intolerant. It is very good 
to be devoted to hygienic living, but the habit of “ opening windows in 
other people’s houses ” is complained of ! In short, the enthusiastic 
Pioneer is apt to be, at any rate during certain years, a bit of a prig ! 

“ These young people ”, says a recent American observer, “ are formu- 
lating the answer to the question of what will happen when the older 
generation of revolutionaries, with their self- forgetting enthusiasm, is 
gone. They are engaged in a continuous revolution — destroying and 
replacing ancient ideas, attitudes and habits. . . . Soviet educators are 
saying that the youth who have grown up wince the revolution constitute 
a new type. . . . They certainly have much clearer-cut mentality ; they 
think more concretely and concisely. When you seek information from 
them, these younger men and women take out a pencil and ask for your 
exact question. Then rapidly they formulate their answers according to 
an exact outline, and usually you get precisely what you are after in the 
minimum of time. . . . Remembering the hours spout with small com- 
panies of these leaders of the masses in many places, one still feels the 
impact of their vitality ; one realises also that it is as different from that 
of European students, as they, in their turn, arc different from the students 
of the United States. The latter, with their doubting fear of life or their 
inability to find enjoyment unless it is paid for and provided by others, 
seem strangely world-weary alongside exuberant youth of more ancient 
lands, with their hikes and rest-houses ; their unaffected group-singing 
and folk-dances. This quality of exuberance the Russians share ; but 

rest satisfied with formal education. Study must bo continued in later life. Xu particular 
they should learn how to study, how (o extract the maximum benefit, from hooks and 
newspapers, as well as from observation. As a rifle is in battle, ho is knowledge in general 
life. . . . Tho Pioneer should bo an active social worker, thus providing an example for 
the children. He should firmly grasp the meaning of Lenin’s words Unit tiro essence of 
communist morality is a readiness to sacrifice everything, one’s life if needed, for the good 
of the working class. . . . Tho Pioneer leader should so approach an unruly child as to 
find out what interests him ; then to stimulate and encourage that interest and so transfer 
his energy to now lines. . . . Their disdain for bourgeois child movements, especially the 
Boy Scouts, causes many Pioneor leaders to raiss much that is instructive in their approach 
to the child. Their experience should he studied, of course, with discrimination. ... It 
waa not enough for the Comeamol cells to appoint tho Pioneer loader, and to rest at that. 
The cell should provide him with facilities for Belf -improvement, and care for his material 
well-being ” (Moscow Daily News, November 24, 1033). 

Latterly, there has been some authoritative criticism of tho magnitude of the demands 
for “ social work ” on the Pioneers and younger Oomsomols. Tho young people, it was 
said. Wore being overstrained, and even over-exoited, with the result that their education 
suffered, and oven their health. It seems to have been directed that tho pressure should 
be lightened; and that a watch should be kept for any evil result of excess. 
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they work while they study, and study while they work, uniting theory 
and practice, not in minor jobs whose outcome is private profit, but in a 
vast social upbringing. . . . They are enjoying life while they are changing 
it. . . . There shines from their eyes a concentrated and eager intensity 
such as 1 have never scon before outside a religious revival or a strike 
meeting. . . . Every American to whom I have talked, who has taught 
these youthful builders of socialism, agrees that the first and main 
difference between them and the more serious section of American college 
students lies in the fact that they are dominated by a great purpose. As 
a soviet educator put it, “ they know where they are going ; they know 
how ; and they know why ”. . . . They know not only the transitional 
nature of the present period but to what it leads. . . . They regard the 
present, conquest of the material means of life through new forms of 
organisation as the necessary preliminary to the opening up of a new 
freedom for the continuous development of all human capacities. . . . 
They have survived . . . the lean years of famine. . . . Their ruggedness 
has been filled with the greatest purpose that can enter into man. One 
feels that in them the life force has once again come to full fioodtidc. It 
is with this fact that those who dream of destroying what they are building 
must reckon.” 1 

The Comintern 

Opposite the Moscow Kremlin, not inside its walls, and not to be 
confused, either, with the extensive offices of the Communist Party of the 
USSK, the visitor sees a considerable office building which is occupied 
by the “ Comintern ” or “ Communist International This Communist 
or “ Third ” International, dating from 1919, is — unlike its first and 
second predecessors 2 — neither in form nor in substance, a mere federation 

1 “ Soviet Jf-tussin — Land of Youth ”, in The Nation (New York), August 3, 1932, by 
Ilarry F. Ward ; see also his book {n 1'tace of Profit (1933). 

a The first “ International working moil's association ” was formed in London in 1864, 
under the influence of Karl Marx. If was considerably dislocated following on the sup- 
pression of the Paris Commune in 1871, but lingered on until a formal dissolution in 1876 
[The History of the First International, by G. M. Steklofi, 1928). It was reformed at Paris 
in 1889 (tiie “ Second International ”) and soon atlracied the affiliation of nearly all tiro 
Social Domooratio Parties, as well as that of the principal trade unions of the world (except 
the United Stales). The Great War of 1914-1 918, together with the ensuing dictatorships 
in Hungary, Poland, Italy, Germany, etc., have seriously damaged its influence. But 
already at the Prague Socialist Congress in 1912, Lenin was concerting, with the various 
“ loft-wing ” sections, a now international organisation ; and in March 1915 he expounded 
to a conference of Hu/isian Socialists at Borne the necessity for a “ proletarian ” Inter- 
national. In September 1915, and April 1916, small conferences at Zimmcrwald and Kien- 
thal in Switzerland brought together representatives of socialist groups Which had refused 
Lo support their governments in the war, and which wished to convert tho struggle into 
one of proletarians against governments dominated by Imperialist Capitalism. In those 
conferences Lenin, with other Russian exiles, played a leading part in developing the idea 
of a new world organisation to replace the Second International. In January 1919, 
fifteen months after the Bolshevik conquest of power, tho “ first Communist International 
Congress s> was summoned by wireloss telegraphy from Potrograd, to meet at Moscow in 
March 1919 in order to “ lay the foundation of a common fighting organ, which will be a 
uniting link and .methodically lead tho movement for the Communist International, which 
subordinates the interests of‘"the movement in every separate country to the common 
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of national bodies, but an avowedly unified world organisation of the 
proletariat of all nations, all il s members pledged fo obey the ordoo, of the 
centra) headquarters, wherever llu* may be si lauded. If is essential 
that the .student should constantly bear in mind that it was not the 
government of a particular territory that the Bolsheviks had in view, or 
the dominion of a particular race. As we have described in a preceding 
chapter, 1 the conception of a tcnitonal slate, or of an empire oxtending 
over paitieidar territories, was absent fiom their interpretation of 
Marxism. 2 What Lenin and his friends visualised was the establishment, 
in one country after another, almost as a continuous process, of a particular 
organisation of human society, what they termed the classless society. This 
was to bo anew civilisation ibi the whole human race, in which the organisa- 
tion of industry by the capitalist’s employment of wage-labour for his own 
profit would lie completely abolished, to be replaced by collective owner- 
ship mul administru I ion for the common good, on the basis of ns near an ap- 
proach to complete oommunisinaamightprovo practicable for the time being. 

It was with this view tlmt the “ Communist international ” was 
established at Moscow in 1919 as a “ general stall of world revolution ”, 
by a congress to which working-class organisations of all the world had 
been, by wireless telegraphy, summoned to send representatives. About 
GO delegates were present when the congress assembled in March .1919 ; 
but the only body effectively represented was the Russian Communist 
Party, the few non-Russians being mostly individuals without mandate 
or influence. At subsequent congresses, down to the latest in 1935, 
always held at Moscow, delegates from the Party groups in scores of 
different countries have attended, and various of them have been placed 
upon the large executive committees by which the organisation is, in 
form, governed. Tn fact, however, the total membership even professedly 
represented from other countries lias never reached as much as one-fourth 
of the membership of the Communist Party of the USHR. The congress 
and all its committees have always been completely dominated by the 
principal representatives of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the USSR, who, as we have seen, also concentrate in their hands 
the supreme direction of the. government of their own country. 

It is therefore not without reason that writers on the constitution of 
the USSR include the Comintern in their description of its constitutional 
structure, 3 as they do the Sovuarkom. 

interests of the revolution on im international scale ” (Soviet Hula in Russia, by W. R 
Batsell, 1919 ; L’ Internationale tiuvri&ic ft saciali&U, vol. i., 584 pp„ 1907, issued by ho 
Bureau socialist international; Secret Histoiy of the International Winking Men's Associa- 
tion, by Onslow Vorke (W. Jl. Dixon), 1872, 166 pp. ; The Workers’ International, by R. W. 
Postgate, 1920, 125 pp. ; The, Two Internationals, by R. .Palme TJutfc, 1920 ; and sec the 
section entitled “ Contradictory Trends in Foreign Policy ” in our subsequent Chapter 
XII. on “ Tile Good Life ”). 

1 Seepp. 107-108, 118-120. 

s for this reason wo chose as the title of this book Soviet Communism, and not “ Soviet 
Russia ”, or “ The USSR 

a Rot instance, Soviet Hide in Russia, by W. it, Balsell, 1929, chap. xiii. 1 who also 
quotes Ronstiltitiia SSSIt i USSR, by S. Rranitayn. 
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The formal constitution of the (Jomiulerii puts tke relation in ([into a 
different way. The supremo authority rests, not .with the , Soviet Union, 
but with the world congress of the (Join intern, meeting every two, four or 
seven years, and composed of delegates of all the various affiliated Com- 
munist Parties throughout the world. The delegates of the Communist 
Party of the USSR have proportionately no greater representation, and 
nominally no more authority, than those from any other country. All 
alike are peremptorily required, under penalty of expulsion, to obey the 
orders from time to time issued by the Executive Committee which the 
Congress elects. The, “ Twenty-one Points ” that Lenin expounded to 
the Second Congress of the Communist International, as the indispensable 
conditions on which alone membership could be allowed, are on this 
subject even more than usually incisive. “ All derisions of the congresses 
of the Communist International, ns well as the decisions of its Executive 
Committee, are binding upon all the parties belonging to the Communist 
International. . . . The programme of every party belonging to the 
Communist International must be sanctioned by the regular congress of 
the Communist International, or by its Executive Committee.” 1 Mem- 
bers, who have to pay regular small duos, are admitted by the several 
affiliated “ sections ” of the Comintern, which are required to describe 
themselves as Communist Parties. Every member in such a Party is 
supposed to belong to a nucleus or cell, formed in the factory or other 
establishment in which he is employed. The primary duty of the nucleus 
is to convert the workers to communism by demonstrating the futility of 
every other form of organisation, especially the trade unions under their 
present leadership ; nevertheless to urge them to remain members of these 
useless unions in order to upset their futile action ; and, in particular, to 
foster “ mass strikes ”, without much regard for the likelihood of their 
immediate success, as a means of “ educating ” the workers into revolu- 
tionary “ class consciousness ”. 2 

It need not be said that the periodical congress of the Communist 
International is us little fitted to act as a deliberative or legislative body 
as the All-Union Congress of the Communist Party of the USSR, or as 
that of the All-Union Congress of Soviets. The crowd of so-called dele- 
gates from many countries, which at the congress in 1928 numbered not 
far short of a thousand and at that of 1935 about half that number, are 

L “ Conditions of Momboiship ” (The “ Twenty-one Points of Lenin ”) as adopted by 
thu Second Congress of the Communist Internationa) (Soviet Rule, in Russia, by "W. It. 
Hat sell, 1929, p. 760). 

This complete centralisation of authority in Moscow has been maintained. In 1928 
it was reaffirmed. “ Unlike the Social Democratic Second International, each section 
ol whioh submits to the discipline of its own national bourgeoisie and of its own fatherland, 
the sections ol the Communist International submit to only one discipline, viz. inter- 
national proletarian discipline, whioh guarantees -victory in the struggle of tho world’s 
workers for world proletarian dictatorship ” (Statement of “ the strategy and tactics of 
the Communist International in the struggle for tho Dictatorship of the Proletariat ”, 
adopted by the Congress of 1028 ; Programme of the Communist International , New York, 
1929). 

a Bolshevism for Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, pp. 115-117. 
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neccssarilv, for the most part, unacquainted with each other. They mod 
only every few years for a week or two. Such an assembly could be no 
more than a parade or a demonstration. The Congress, in fact, was 
summoned to listen to a series of lengthy declamatory speeches by the 
leading members of the Party in the USSR, who entirely dominated the 
proceedings ; whilst duly selected speakers fiom other countries came to 
tlic platform, sometimes to make complaints, but usually to fire oil similar 
orations. Long statements of general policy called theses or programmes, 
couched in revolutionary phraseology, and specially abusive of every other 
kind of socialist or labour organisation, either national or international, 
were prepared in committees, to be submitted to the congress, to be 
adopted without detailed examination 1 or dissent, chiefly in order that 
they might be published in several languages in the International Press 
Correspondence, from which they were copied in the hundreds of little 
journals throughout the world that are under communist control. 

The Executive Committee (JLKKI or ECC1) that the Congress 
appoints, and bo which it delegates all its authority until the next Con- 
gress, is, we think, loss well informed, less well served by its agents, and 
therefore as a whole loss effective than the corresponding standing execu- 
tives of the USSR Communist Party and Soviets. It is composed, we 
were told, of between one and live delegates from each country, the USSR 
having no more than the number allowed to France, Germany and Great 
Britain. We have the opinion that it is, and lias always been, dominated 
by the same little group of old-revolutionary Bolsheviks. One of them 
has always been its president. 2 » It meets as a plenum only every six 
months, when half the membership constitutes a quorum, so that the 
current administration, and even the frequent decisions as to policy, are 
in practice committed to the standing presidium of which Stalin himself 
is a member. This inner executive, which should meet at least once a 
fortnight, and which appoints the political secretariat, is even more com- 
pletely dominated by the representatives of the Kremlin than the plenum 
of the Executive Committee or the Comintern congress itself. 3 The so- 
called representatives, on the executive committee and on its presidium, 
of the foreign sections of the Communist International are for the most 
part, and have hitherto always been, persons of little public standing 
among the wage-earners of their own countries. Most of them find it 
impossible to attend the six-monthly meetings in Moscow, at which they are 

1 “ Foreigners ”, said Lenin at. the Fourth Congress in 1923, “ have to learn how to 
understand all that we have written about the organisation and upbuilding of the Com- 
munist Parties, which they have suhsci ibei la without mailing and without understanding it ” 
(Fourth Congress of the Communist International (November 1923), Abridged Report, 
London, p. 119 ; see Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. It. Jialaoll, 1929, p. 7G1). 

2 From 1919 to 1927 it was Zinoviev ; since then D, Z. Manuilsky, a member of the 
Central Committee, has acted. 

2 According to the invariable pattern in the USSR, the Comintern Congress alsoappoiuts 
a Control Commission, independent of the .Executive Committee, which is supposed to 
investigate “ matters ooncemin^ the unity of the sections affiliated ", as welfats the conduct 
of individual members — that is to say, to enforce tho orthodox doctrine. 
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represented "by substitutes resident in that city, who may speak but not 
vote. 1 

We shall deal in a, subsequent chapter 2 with the relations between 
the Comintern and the Soviet Foreign Office (Narkomindel). Here we 
need only express the opinion that the importance of the Comintern, 
whether in its international aspect, or as a part of the working constitution 
of the USSR, is no longer what it was. Its proceedings do not fit in so 
well with a policy of world peace as they may have done with a policy of ■> 
world revolution. In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss how far the 
fundamental aim of a world revolution has been abandoned or sub- 
stantially modified by the proceedings of the Seventh Congress, held, 
after many postponements, at Moscow in August 1935. Meanwhile the 
subventions that Moscow used to supply, under various designations, to 
many of the sections in other countries, appear to have dwindled down to 
almost in, significant amounts, chiefly for legal defence of manual workers 
prosecuted for their communist opinions. 


The Nature of Ike Communist Part;/ 

We have done our best to set out precisely the constitution and 
functions of the Communist Party. Merely as a social institution, it is a 

1 Tho published materials tor an account nt tho Communist International are, in half 
a dozen languages, abundant, so far as concerns manifestos, programmes, theses and 
“ directives " to tho Communist Parties of all countries. But the internal administration 
of the Comintern, and the actual proceedings of its control commission, Executive Corn- 
mil too and presidium remain entirely secret. The best single source for published docu- 
ments is International Pius Correspondence, issued by the Party almost weekly, in English 
as well as in other languages, primarily as free “ copy ” for the hundreds of little com- 
munist journals throughout tho world, but supplied also to individual subscribers. The 
proceedings (abridged) of most, of tho Comintern congresses have been published as 
separate volumes in English and other languages. Batscll (Soviet Mule in Russia) and S. N. 
Harper ( Civic Instruction, in Soviet Russia) contain the most useful descriptions of the 
Comintern in volume form known to ns ; but for early history see also l'he. Second and 
Third Internationals and the Vienna Union (1922), and The Two Internationals, by R. 
Palme Duft, 1920, togothor with tho histories ciLed above. 

Tho finances of the Comintern for 1981 wore thus summarised in dollars and cents, 
for publication by the Executive Committee : 



Income 

Expenditure 

Brought forward . 

01,089.30 

Administrative expenses . 

372,347.80 

Membership dues from 41 


Postage and telegraph 

38,387.75 

parties and 3,700,788 


Subsidies to party news- 


members 

1,128,236.40 

papers, publishing houses 


Collections and donations . 

46,371.80 

and cultural work 

756,000.00 

Receipts from xjubliontions, 


Travelling expenses . 

52,782.00 

etc. .... 

69,618.30 

Carried forward . 

74,948.25 

Towns 

1,296,316.80 


1,295,315.80 


VOX, mid 17 Parties were exempted from payment. 


(International Press Correspondence, October 28, 1932, p, 1007.) 

2 See “ Contradictory Trends in Foreign Policy ", in Chapter XII. in Part II., “ The 
Good Life ”. 
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specimen of the greatest. interest to the student. In it a new type in the 
world, and what are its characteristics l . 

As we indicated at the opening of this chapter, the Communist Party- 
in the ITSiSTt, in its structure and in some of its leading features, has a 
distinct resemblance to the religious orders established in past ages in 
connection with Buddhism, Christianity and other world religions, it is 
literally outside of the legal constitution of the secular state, and pro- 
fessedly independent of it. It repudiates any national boundaries, and 
claims a sphere that is world-wide, and independent of nationality, race 
or colour. It is self-selective in its recruitment, in that it augments its 
membership exclusively by co-option, it is pyramidal in form, broadly 
democratic at. the base, but directing its self-management from the top 
downwards, its test for membership is fundamentally that of acceptance 
of an ideology of the nature of a creccl, from which is evolved, an excep- 
tional code of conduct, not imposed on the ordinary citizen, which all its 
members must obey, the ultimate sanction being expulsion from member- 
ship, It has oven added, in its new category of “ sympathisers ”, some- 
thing analogous to the “ lay brothers ” of the religious orders. It has in 
substance, though not in name, a “ holy writ. ”, the authority and veracity 
of which must not be questioned, but which is subject at all times to 
authoritative interpretation. By means of this interpretation the 
organisation, through an elaborate hierarchy, directs the ideology and 
conduct of a membership of colossal magnitude. This membership has 
a distinct vocation to which it is pledged j accompanied by wliat are 
equivalent to vows of obedience and poverty, and by authoritative customs 
constituting a penumbra around the ordinary citizen’s creed and code of 
conduct, a penumbra which mayor may not be enforced by the legislature 
and judiciary of the country in which the organisation exists. Of the 
intensity of faith of the Party, and the strength of the devotion of its 
members, often leading to the greatest sell'-sacrilico and even martyrdom, 
no candid student can have any doubts. Finally, it tends to erect one 
man as its head, who is nominally no more than an ordinary member, 
and may not hold the highest or any office at all in the State, bub who 
reaches the apex of the pyramid by popular acclamation, based on election, 
at first direct and afterwards indirect ; but who, once chosen, is pro- 
fessedly the chief director, and who becomes, in time practically irremov- 
able by the membership. 

There are, however, other features in the Communist Party which 
definitely mark it off from any of the religious orders that have ever 
existed in the world ; and which make it an entirely now and original 
type of social institution. In particular, there is one great unlikeness of 
the. Communist Party which accounts for the indignation always mani- 
fested, by communists on the one hand and by Christians on the other, 
whenever it is suggested that this new organisation is of the nature of a 
religious order. Its purpose and its ideology (which we must not call a 
creed) are not only different from those of the religious orders past or 
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presold, hut also fundamentally ant, agonistic to every one of them. The 
Communist Parly flatly re|ecfs not only Christ ianity and [slam, but also 
every form of Deism or Theism. It will have nothing to do with the super- 
natural. It admits nothing to be true which cannot be demonstrated by 
the “scientific method” of observation, experiment, ratiocination anil 
verification. Unlike any religion in the world’s history, Soviet Com- 
munism, as we shall describe in a subsequent chapter , 1 is whole-heartedly 
based 011 science, the newest and most up-to-date science, meaning man’s 
ever-expanding knowledge of the universe, which it eagerly adopts and 
confidently applies to every task or problem, and to the advancement of 
which it gives all honour and devotes considerable public funds. In fact, 
in the nature of its mentality, as in the direction of its activities, the 
Communist Party reminds us less of a religious order than of the organisa- 
tion of the learned professions of Western Europe, such as those of the 
lawyers and doctors, engineers and public accountants. Like these and 
many other professional bodies, the Communist Party concerns itself 
exclusively with the affairs of this world. Tt resembles these bodies also 
in constituting an exclusive corporation, selecting, training, disciplining 
and expelling its own members, according to a code of conduct of its own 
invention. Where it differs from these organised professions is in standing 
outside the constitution of its country, and, whilst its members are indi- 
vidually subject to the law of the land like other citizens, in the corporate 
body itself being entirely free from outside control. Moreover, unlike 
the vocations of the lawyers and doctors, that which the Communist 
Party assumes, namely, public leadership, puts the ordinary citizen under 
no obligation to invoke the services of its members, even where these are 
most needed ! 


Whip in Soviet, Communism, National Leadership requires an 
elaborate Oryanisalion 

The political student may ask what it is in the USSR that calls for such 
an elaborate organisation of leadership. No other country, whether 
governed by an autocrat or by a committee of Parliament, has felt it 
necessary to provide, in this way, deliberately and avowedly, for the 
continuous intellectual guidance, not merely of its people as a whole, 
but of all the people.’ 

Thoughtful communists point out, as part of the explanation, that the 
Soviet Government differs from every other government in the world, 
in tha$ it has a fanatically held and all-overriding purpose of social and 
economic change. Most governments have had no purpose of change of 
any sort. Their object is primarily the “ maintenance of order ” — which 
means the existing order — together with defence, or the repelling of any 
attack from within or without. The Soviet Government, on the other 
hand, avowedly exists for the deliberate purpose of changing the existing 
1 Chapter XT., Pari TI„ 11 Suieuop the Salvation of Mankind 
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order, not eventually, at some distant date, but actually, and within the 
present generation ; and that not in mere generalities but in the most 
intimate circumstances of the people’s lives. In the USSH, if the mass 
of (he population is to be lifted out of barbarism to ail advanced civilisa- 
tion, it is held that the whole people must be freed from the subjection 
and control inevitably associated with the private ownership of the means 
of production. No less necessary is it that the aggregate wealth production 
of the whole community should be greatly and continuously increased ; 
that, to this end, the primitive processes of agriculture, as of manufacturing 
industry, must be transformed by the universal application of mechanical, 
physical and chemical science ; and that manual labour must be, as far 
as possible, superseded by power-driven machinery, without the toll else- 
where levied on production by functionless “ owners ” of either land or 
capital, or other “ parasitic ” consumers. How gigantic is the task thus 
undertaken by the Soviet Government can be realised only by those who 
take the trouble to estimate what nine-tenths of the population between 
the Baltic and the Pacific were like in 1913 ; or what wore the economic 
and social conditions of the country as a whole after the Civil War of 1918 - 
1920 and the famine of 1921, 

Now, it is a feature of this task — a task such us no government has 
ever before dreamt of undertaking— that it, cannot be completely accom- 
plished without tlie active cooperation of practically every family in the 
land. Just as in a modem war it is not only the armies whose energies 
must be coordinated to the common end, but nearly the whole working 
population ; so the great struggle with nature for an immediate increase 
in economic productivity, without the so-called automatic adjustment of 
supply and demand on which capitalism so disastrously relics, cannot 
afford the luxury, either of non-participants, or of disunity among the 
executants. In war-time complete national coordination is sought by 
autocratic commands, to which obedience is secured by drastic penalties. 
The task of transforming the social and economic life of all the people is, 
however, different and more difficult than that of repelling an invading 
army ; and it cannot be achieved by peremptory commands and pro- 
hibitions. It involves changing the content of the minds of the whole 
people. It demands universal education and persistent propaganda, 
patient argument and personal example, brought to bear on every indi- 
vidual, at every age, in every place. 

Such a transformation of society is, it is clear, not a change that is 
within the capacity of a mere dictatorship, even if this is exercised by the 
greatest of men. It is, in fact, not a case of creating “ a leader ” or “ the 
leader M . It demands the active participation of millions of instructors. 
The lives to be influenced, the minds to be changed, the personal habits 
to be taught, can be dealt with, for the most part, only by direct personal 
contact in the hours of work as in the hours of leisure. In the USSR it is 
not the statesmen at t]ie top who actually exercise this peculiar power, 
though they may direct it ; but the million or more of picked working 
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men and working women members of the Communist Party, whose 
ubiquitous personal intercourse with their fellows never ceases. 

Western students will recognise that something can be done by the 
expedient of allowing and inducing practically the whole adult population 
to participate in the administration, in one way or another, so that the 
changes to which they arc led come as the outcome of their own discussions, 
and are gradually embodied in the local regulations that they themselves 
formulate. That is one great advantage of the extraordinary multiformity 
of the constitutional structure of the USSR, with its millions of small 
meetings during each year of fellow-workers or neighbours asking questions 
or passing resolutions ; and of its threefold representation, in the several 
elected councils, of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and Man as a 
Consumer. But a public mooting, large or small, without intellectual 
leadership, is but a mob. Such a meeting, in countries of long political 
experience, often spontaneously throws up its own temporary leader. But 
such transient leaders, the outcome of a million meetings, will, of them- 
selves, certainly not create any uniform current of public opinion. It is 
the business of the members of the Communist Party everywhere to proffer 
to the crowd the guidance that it needs. 

It has sometimes been argued 'that this persisten persuasion and per- 
sonal example may be 'supplied, iu capitalist countries, by the well- 
disposed members of superior social classes, such as the landed aristocracy, 
the retired officers of the army and navy, or the commercial community. 
Such superior social classes have qcascd bo exist in the USSR ; and there 
is no reason to believe that, if they did exist, they would honestly and 
loyally cooperate with the purpose of the Soviet Government, which 
demands, indeed, their complete elimination. 

There seemed, to the Bolshevik authorities, no alternative. There 
would be no leadership given to the people, such as was required — a 
guidance continuous, persuasive, ubiquitous and consistent— unless it was 
deliberately planned and provided, by an organisation for the purpose. 
Communists to-day believe that the Communist Party, with half its - 
members always at the bench or in the mine, and its schemes of policy 
carefully worked out after elaborate debate in the various representative 
committees and conferences, often with prolonged publicity to allow of 
widespread criticism, is an organisation well suited to its purpose. Its 
leadership is plainly not less persuasive, hut actually more persuasive, 
in that it is exercised less by peremptory laws, or even by universal 
schooling, than by personal example, intellectual argument and, con- 
tinuous propaganda. Whether or not a community under such guidance 
—a community so markedly unlike any other that has ever existed— can 
properly be described as a Democracy, will be considered in the next 
chapter. 
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Owl! difficulty oi’ accurately assessing and defining the essential chnnio- 
Lerisl ion of the constitutional struct ure of the USHR is the rapidity with 
which it changes. Even the so-called ‘ £ Fundamental Law ” dclining the 
rights and obligations of citizenship has nothing of the rigidity of a formal 
constitution embodied in a special instrument, unchangeable except by 
some elaborate process. Any alteration that, seems to bo required need 
not wait for a plebiscite, or even a general election. Much of it is inde- 
pendent of any action by a legislative body. Whether or not the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets is in session, there arc always at work standing 
committees empowered to make without delay any alterations, in any 
part of the constitution, affecting any section of the population, in any 
part of the country, that changing circumstances require. And in so 
vast, a territory, witli so huge and so varied a population, going through ho 
tremendous an economic development, the circumstances are always 
changing. Hence Ihe constitution of the USSR is far and away the most 
mobile of any known to political science. We cannot to-day simply lake 
it for granted that it is supremely important that a constitution should 
be rigid. It is certainly not clear that the mobility of the working con- 
stitution in the USSR during the past decade has been, in itself, detri- 
mental to the progress of its inhabitants in health or economic prosperity ; 
or that it has incurred popular disapproval. 1 

The characteristic mobility of the constitution of Soviet Communism 
is, however, all the more perplexing to the student in that the several 
parts of the constitution change independently of each oilier ; and change, 
moreover, at different rates and in different directions. Thus, the hierarchy 
of soviets seemed relatively stable in form and in substance, it grew, 
indeed, in volume. The continually increasing electoral e, the constantly 
rising total of votes cast at the innumerable, electoral meetings, and the 
perpetual multiplication of councils of one or other kind, and of councillors 
to man them, involves the personal participation in government by an 
ever-increasing number of the citizens, women as well as men. To this 
characteristic of an ever-widening participation we shall recur. In 19,35 
another kind of widening was announced for adoption before the next 

1 It is interesting to notice that, many oi the advantages claimed for rigidity ill con- 
stitutions hare to do either (a) with the private ownership of land or other forms of personal 
wealth, which it is thought desirable to defend against confiscatory legislation or executive 
action ; or else (6) with the making of private profit, which might, be hampered liy un- 
expected or frequent changes in social institutions ; or else (c) with tho maintenance of tho 
privileges of a privileged class, whether aristocrats, landod proprietors, or a “superior” 
race. In a community in which neither personal wealth nor private profit-making exists, 
aud no class has legal privileges, constitutional rigidity loses many of its supporter;,. 
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general election ; namely, the substitution, for indirect election upon a 
not quile equal franchise, of direct election by ail entirely equal franchise, 
m an electorate that may (hen approach the colossal total of one hundred 
millions. 

The continual giowLli in the volume of manufacturing industry, 
mining, transport, cloetiification, mechanised agriculture, social services 
and governmental department, with the corresponding increase in the 
number of wage or salary receivers, has led not only to an ever-mounting 
trade union membership, hut also to a continuous advance in trade union 
functions. The great work done by trade union committees in the 
administration of accident prevention, labour recruiting, factory schools 
and technical classes, social dubs, recreation and holiday arrangements, 
and all forms of social insurance, was emphasised in 191)3 by the abolition 
of the office of People’s Commissar of Labour, directly controlled by the 
So vna rkom ; and the transfer of the direction of the actual administration 
of the huge ministerial departments concerned with every branch of social 
insurance- to the All-Union Trade Union Council (AUOGTU). 

An analogous growth is to be noted during the past few years in the 
less completely organised hierarchies of the mamdacturing artels and of 
the widespread kolldiosi of the shore fishermen. During the same years 
an enormous extension has been made in the collectivisation of agriculture, 
on the one hand into sovkhosi, or state farms, and on the other into 
kolldiosi, or collective farms, principally of the ariel type. Among the 
collective farms only the base of the pyramid has yet been laid, anti the 
development of tiers of congresses of delegates for rayon, oblast, republic 
and All-Union deliberations has been postponed. In the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, the rate and kind of change is difficult to assess 
with precision. Whilst continuing to increase its colossal membership, 
and even its aggregate volume of transactions, it 1ms been losing ground in 
various directions, partly to those manufacturing trusts which do their 
own retailing ; partly to the “ commercial ” shops set up by the govern- 
ment itself ; partly to the republic and municipal soviets which multiply 
their retail “ selling points ” ; and partly, as elsewhere described, to the 
trade union hierarchy so far as concerns not only the retailing of household 
commodities but also the production of foodstuffs for the workers in the 
larger establishments. Moreover, a marked feature of the last few years, 
to be described in a subsequent chapter, 3 has been the growth and 
encouragement of wholesale trading between these different forms of 
organisation, in order that each of them may be in a better position bo 
supply its individual customers. This has resulted in a vast network of 
free contracts, based on competition in an open market, among collective 
farms and trade unions and industrial artels and consumers’ cooperative 
societies, each of them functioning alternately as an association of pro- 
ducers and an association of consumers. 

Apiid this unending flux, the student must note the significance of the 
1 Cllnplpr [X. in Pari II., “ In Place of Profit ”, 
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universal adoption and continuous retention, often without legislative 
prescription, lor all the various parts of the constitution, of the common 
and nearly unchanging pattern of organisation which we have described, 
termed by its originators democratic centralism. This pattern, now per- 
vading the whole social structure of the USSR, is not found in any other 
part of the world, nor in any previous constitution. Another charac- 
teristic of this pattern of social organisation is its extreme fluidity. The 
different parts of the constitution have often been set going one by one, 
by spontaneous activity, in areas hitherto without government — and, for 
that matter, also in areas professedly under other governments — without 
proclamation or formal authority, and irrespective of other parts of the 
USSR constitution, which have sometimes followed at later dates. Thus, 
in various popular accounts of the gradual organisation of primitive 
regions in the northern forest districts or in the recesses of Kamchatka 
we see the holding of a village meeting which elects a soviet, linking up 
with other soviets, and eventually sending delegates to the congress of 
soviets at Moscow. Presently the local residents coagulate as consumers 
into a cooperative society which gets eventually into communication with 
Centrosoyus. Stray members of the Communist Party l'ortn a nucleus 
or cell, now styed a primary Party organ, and presently constitute them- 
selves a Party Group in the local soviet, or in the cooperative society’s 
committee ; and they conform their activities to the latest “ directives ” 
from the Politbureau or Central Committee at Moscow. When mining or 
transport or manufacturing industry creates a class of wage-earners, these 
join their several trade unions, irrespective of municipal frontier’s or racial 
differences ; and they then begin to send delegates to the hierarchy of in- 
directly elected trade union councils, conferences and congresses, of which 
the highest periodically assembles at Moscow. The constitution formed on 
this pattern may, we suggest, appropriately be termed a multiform demo- 
cracy, organised on the basis of universal participation witli democratic 
centralism ; a constitutional form so loose as to be exceptionally mobile and, 
for that reason, endowed with analmostirresistible quality of expansivoness. 

In describing, in .separate chapters, the organisation in the USSR of 
Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer, Man as a Consumer and Man in 
the Vocation of Leadership, we may have seemed sometimes to imply 
that all these separate parts of the constitution of Soviet Communism are 
of equal status, each exorcising supreme authority in its own sphere. 
This is not so. The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, representing the totality of the inhabitants in 
the USSR, and not merely any fraction of them, stands supreme over all 
the ramifications of the trade unions, the consumers 1 cooperative move- 
ment and the various kinds of associations of owner-producers, just as if 
does over the tier upon tier of soviets . 1 As for the relation in which the 

1 It is, however, significant of the persistent striving towards participation and con- 
sent, that when alterations are made in the constitution or statutory obligations of either 
the trade union hierarchy or the consumers’ cooperative movement, these authoritative 
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All-Union Congress of Soviets stands to the All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party in the USSR, what can be said is that there has been 
no attempt by tiro soviet legislature to make laws for, or to interfere with 
the activities of, the Communist Party. The practical independence of 
the soviet authorities is not so apparent. Since 1 930 all important decrees 
of the USSR Central Executive Committee or the Sovnarkom, whether 
legislative or administrative, have been issued over the signature, not of 
their president ( Kalinin or Molotov) alone, but also over that of Stalin as 
General Secretary of the Communist Party. It is, moreover, significant 
that these decisive acts are, in all important cases, initiated within the 
Poll tb urea u of the Communist Party ; and they receive in due course the 
endorsement either of the Central Committee or of the All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party. Indeed, as we explained in the preceding 
chapter, the Communist Party is perpetually issuing “ directives ”, great 
or small, (o its members exercising authority or influence within all the 
other organisations of the state. In the present connection it must bo 
recalled that this remarkable companionship is not, in theory, an organisa- 
tion within the USSR. It professes to be an organisation of the vanguard 
of the proletariat throughout the world, knowing neither racial nor geo- 
graphical limits. Its highest authority is the periodical congress of the 
“ Third International ”, representing the Communist Parties of all the 
countries of the world. This body acts normally by the directives which 
the Comintern issues to the faithful in all countries. It aims, in Tact, at a 
world supremacy over all the administrations established by the proletariat 
of the several nations or countries. The historical studentwill he reminded 
of the supremacy which the Pope, as the head of the Catholic Church, for 
centuries maintained over Christendom. Whether, on the occasion of 
some great crisis, there will arise any effective rivalry, or any disturbing 
friction, between the secular government of the USSR and the ideological 
companionship or order which to-day dominates the situation, may be left 
as a fascinating problem for the sociologist of the future. 3 

decrees are normally discussed, decided awl actually signed, not only by Kalinin or Molotov 
or other aul horitlos representative of the soviet, but also by the leading official representing 
the trade unions or the consumers’ cooperative movement respectively. 

1 The question of the possibility of the govornmental organisation becoming emanci- 
pated from the control of the Communist Party lias more than once been discussed within 
the Party. “ in 1925 ”, ho the 'French historian Henry Rollin puts it, Stalin himself 
pointed out the “ danger of the disappearance of the tutelage of the Party ”. He showed 
how greatly the governmental organs, both administrative and economy, steadily increased 
in magnitude and influence with the reconstruction of the country. “ The more they 
grow in importance, the more their pressure on the Party is felt, the more they take up 
an attitude of resistance to the Party. Hence Ihe danger of the state apparatus shaking 
itself free from tho Party.” Against this danger Rtalin pressed for a regrouping “of forces, 
and a redistribution of directing active members among the govemmomal organs, so as 
to ensure the directing influence of the Party in this new situation. This was the origin 
of the disgrace of Ryltov, president of the Council of Commissars, and of Tomsky, president 
of the trade unions, as well as of the purging of the soviel apparatus tliat-was completed 
in June 1929, in order to scat iirmly the domination that Stalin exercised in the name of 
the Party” (La, Revolution nme, vol. i., “ Lea Soviets”, by Henri Rollin, Paris, 1931, 
pp. 269-270). 

“ Tho Party i«ake3 no concealment of the tutelage in which it holds the soviet organs. 
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Wc have 1 o add, us :v further elaboration of the constitution of l lie 
IfiSMK, some reference to the circumambient atmosphere of voluntary 
organisation which it is perpetually creating and developing as a part of 
itself. Home people, have asserted that government activity kills volun- 
taryism. In the USSR, on the contrary, every government activity seems 
to create a vastly gi outer voluntary activity, which the people themselves 
organise up to a high point, always along the lines and in support of the 
government's own purpose and plan; always and everywhere led and 
directed by members of the Communist Party. We despair of conveying 
in a few pages any adequate idea of the magnitude, the variety or the 
range of action of these voluntary organisations linked up or intertwined 
with one or other government department. 1 We need not repeat our 
description of the ten million or more young people voluntarily enrolled 
as Little Octobrists, Pioneers and Ooiusoniols, in subordination to the 
extensive membership of the Party. We may more conveniently begin 
with the specifically patriotic society, formed “ to cooperate in defence of 
the revolution” (OHO), and another “for aviation and chemical in- 
dustries ” (Aviftkliim), both now merged in one huge contributing member- 
ship of a dozen millions (Osoaviakhim). These millions of members in 
village or city form cells, or sections, or circles, or corners, coordinated in a 
whole series of provincial and central councils. They are all pledged to 
active personal cooperation in the defence of I, lie country, in peace-time 
as well as in war, against foreign invasion or external pressure. They 
seek to arouse general interest in foreign affairs by lectures, literature and 
discussion. They study military science, especially aerial bombing and 
chemical warfare. They form clubs for riiio practice and aviation, They 
maintain specialist museums and libraries, and “ defence homes ”, which 
a, re practically social clubs. They have collected considerable sums for 
building additional aeroplanes for presentation to the Rod Air Force. 
Organised bands of members have, participated in the training manoeuvres 
of the Red Army. Other bands have, with equal zeal, undertaken the 
clearing of particular districts from noxious insects. Out of the vast 
membership, several thousand local societies for regional study have 
emerged, devoting themselves to exhaustive surveys of the physical and 
economic characteristics of their own neighbourhood, partly for the benefit 
of the local schools, in which regional study has its place. 

Vying in size with Osoaviakhim is the League of the Godless, for the 
emancipation of the backward part of the population from the religion 

Thus, on the cheek to collectivisation in March 1930, the Central Commit Leo nf the Party 
issued direct instructions of a purely governmental kind by a circular addressed to all tlio 
Party organisations and published in the entire soviet press on March to. The official 
governmental organa could do more than put those decisions in a more official form a few 
days later” (La Revolution rime, vol. i., “Pcs Soviets”, by Henri Rollin, Paris, 1931, 
*p.' 278). 

1 More dt'Lailed accounts of voluntary organisations in the UfJ f SU will be conveniently 
found in Civic Ti (lining in >S luriel Jin an in (1929) and Making Bolsheviks (1931), both by 
S. N. Harper j New Minis, Unv Men, by Thomas Woody (1932) ; Die Jugetul in Rowjet- 
russlmd, by Klaus Mohiiwt (1932), translator! as Youth in tiovict Russia (1933). 
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tihit ( seems I he Marxist more superslilion, benumbing or tlistrnci incc the 
spirit of man. This entirely voluntary organisation, made up for the most 
part of young people of either sexy corresponds essentially to (he nineteenth - 
century National (Secular Society of Great Britain ; hut enormously 
transcends it in activity, as well as in magnitude and range of operations. 
Its millions of members, organised in cells or branches from one end of the 
U8SR to the other, campaign actively against the various churches and 
their religious practices ; circulating atheistic literature ; pouring scorn 
on any blit n scientific interpretation of nature ; clearing the icons out of 
the homos, and weaning the boys and girls alike from clnirchgoing and 
from the celebration of religious festivals. 1 We should fail to appreciate 
either the magnitude or the dogmatic intolerance of the crusade against 
RUpernaturnlism in the USSR, conducted by these militant atheists, if we 
compared it with anything leas than the campaign against atheism and 
heathendom carried on in all their fields of action by all the missionary 
societies and religious orders of all the Christian churches put together. 

Another society of colossal magnitude, claiming indeed many millions 
of members, is the International Society for Assistance to Revolutionaries 
in other countries (MOPR). This has for its object, not only to bring 
“ the broad masses into contact with the world-revolution ”, but also 
“ to enable them bo come to the assistance of those who are lighting for 
it It disseminates information of doubtful accuracy about the progress 
of communism in all countries, but it is most interested in rebellions and 
riots, strikes and the various kinds of “ martyrdom ” to which, as it is 
alleged, the ruling classes everywhere condemn their working-class victims. 
Tho tens of thousands of branches of MOPIi collect funds for the assistance 
of sufferers all over the world, from those in the prisons of Hungary or 
Poland to “ Sacco and Vansetti ” and “ the Scotfcsborough negroes We 
could mention dozens of other voluntary organisations of the most varied 
nature. There is a “Down with Illiteracy” society, -and a “ Hands off 
China "society ; a “ Friends of Children ” society (ODD), and a Society 
for settling Jews on the Land ” (OZET) ; a gigantic “ Peasant Society 
for Mutual Assistance” (KOV), and a whole movement of working 
women’s and peasants’ conferences, to which tens of thousands of villages 
send delegates, and in which everything specially interesting to women is 
discussed and assisted and promoted. Nor must we omit tho immense 
membership of all tho various societies arranging every kind of athletic 
sports, under the supervision and with the constant encouragement of the 
Supreme Council for Physical Culture in the USSR, appointed by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK), and the People’s Commissars for 
Education in all the constituent and autonomous republics. It is active 
personal participation in games and competitions that is promoted, among 
an aggregate membership of all races running into tens of millions, in 

1 Sod the detailed account in Religion and Communism, by J. F. Keeker (1933) ; and 
see our Chapter XT. in Kart ([., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, eRpccially the section 
headed “ Anti-Godism 
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Asia as well as in Europe ; not merely the organisation of spectacles at 
which the members look on, although this factor in the habit of athleticism 
is not neglected. Gigantic stadiums are being built out of public funds in 
many of the cities, including a “ Middle Asian Central Stadium ” at Tash- 
kent. Even more remarkable is it to learn that the members of the sports 
associations include in their activities the rendering of personal assistance 
to the agricultural and transport departments, whenever required. 
“ Uzbek, Tadjik and Turkoman athletes”, we read, “have helped con- 
siderably in the repairing of locomotives, in cotton planting and in liar- 
vesting, in the re-election of the. soviets and in the quick response to the 
new internal loan.” 1 

Whilst unable, to exclude from onr statement of the constitution some 
account of those auxiliary voluntary activities, we hesitate to make any 
estimate of their net worth. They take up time and energy. They may 
even distract attention from more urgent problems. But their colossal 
magnitude and ubiquitous activities make the voluntary organisations a 
very important part of the social structure. There can bo no doubt a bout 
their enormous educational effect upon the half -a wakened masses which 
still make up so large a part of the population of the USSR —especially 
upon the “ deaf villages ” of the interior, and upon what Marx and Lenin 
termed the “ idiocy of village life The sharing in public affairs which 
the vast membership of these voluntary organisations secures, and the 
independent action which each cell or section, group or corner, learns to 
take in cooperation with the various departments of the soviet administra- 
tion, constitute an essential part of that widespread “participation” in 
government which seems to 11s one of the most characteristic notes of 
Soviet Communism. It is, more than anything else, this almost universal 
personal participation, through an amazing variety of channels, that 
justifies the designation of it as a multiform democracy. 


The Meaning of Dictatorship 

Can the constitution of the USSR, as analysed in the preceding 
chapters, be correctly described as a dictatorship ? Hero we must deal 
one by one with the various meanings'fiven to this word. In the popular 
British use of the term, a dictatorship means governmen t by the will of 
a single person ; and this, as it happens, corresponds with tlic authoritative 
dictionary meaning, in strict accord with the undoubted historical deriva- 
tion . 2 It is clear that, in form, there is nothing in the constitution of the 

1 Moscow Daily News, June 20, 1033. 

9 The New English Dictionary gives the following meanings : Dictator — “ A ruler or 
governor whose word is law ; ail absolute rulor of a state . . . a person exorcising absolute 
authority of any kind or in any sphere ; one who authoritatively prescribes a course of 
action or dictates wlmt is to be done ”. Dictatorship — “ The office or dignify of a dic- 
tator ”. 

“ A dictatorship is the most natural government for seasons of extraordinary peril, 
when there appears a man fit to wield it ” (Arnold’s History of Rome, vol. i, p. 446, 
183S). 
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USSR n,l all resembling the, Homan office of dictator; or, indeed, any 
kind of government by the will of a single person. On the contrary, the 
universal pattern shows even an exaggerated devotion to collegiate 
decision, hi the judicial system, from the highest court to the lowest, 
there is nowhere an arbitrator, a magistrate or a judge sitting alone, but 
always a bench of three, two of whom at least must agree in any decision 
or judgment or sentence. 1 In municipal administration there is no 
arbitrary mayor or burgomaster or “ city manager ” — not even a high 
salaried official wielding the authority of a British Town Clerk— hut always 
a presidium and one or more standing committees, the members of each 
of which have to bo continuously consulted by its president ; or else a 
specially chosen commission, all the members of which have equal rights. 
Moreover, all of them have to be incessantly reporting in person their 
proceedings to I, lie larger elected soviet, or its standing executive com- 
mittee, from which they have received their appointment. From one end 
of the hierarchy to the other, the members of every council or committee, 
including its president, can always be “ recalled ” without notice, by a 
resolution passed by the body (or at a meeting of the electorate) to which 
they owe their office. At any moment, therefore, anyone taking executive 
action may find himself summarily superseded by his collectively chosen 
successor. 

And if wc pass from the soviet hierarchy, with all its tiers of councils, 
and its innumerable proliferations of committees, and commissions, and 
People’s Commissars, and other executive officers — which collectively 
exorcise the supreme authority in the state— to the semi-autonomous 
hierarchies finally subject to this supreme authority, whether they are 
composed of trade unions or of consumers’ cooperatives, or of manufactur- 
ing artels or collective farms, or of cooperative hunters or fishermen, we 
fiiK 1 , as we h ave shown, always the same pattern of organisation. Nowhere, 
in all this vast range of usually autonomous, but finally subordinate 
authorities, do we discover anything involving or implying government 
by the will of a single person. On the contrary, there is everywhere 
elaborate provision, not only for collegiate decision, but also, whether by 
popular election or by appointment for a given term, or by the uni versa 
right to recall, for collective control of each individual executant. Thus, 

1 It, may bo added that even the Ogpu was not governed by the will of a single person. 
It was a commission of persons, appoint, ed annually by the USSR Sovnarltom (or Cabinet). 
Its last president was reported (0 bo somewhat inlinn, who, far from being even as much 
of a personal influence as his predecessor Djerdjinsky, was reported to leave the control 
rather too much to the other members of the commission. Its practice was never to 
condemn people to death, exile or imprisonment without formal trial by a collegium of 
three judges ; and oven then tlio sentences had to be confirmed by tho commission as a 
whole, whilst clemency could always be exercised by a decision of the Central Executive 
Committee (TRUt) ol tho All-Union Congress of Soviets, Tho lad that the Ogpu trials, 
and all its other proceedings, were behind closed doors— like the British proceedings 
against spies in war-time — may be abhorrent to us, but is not relevant to the question of 
whether or not it Was in tbs nature of a dictatorship, in the strict sense of government 
by a singlo person. Wo refer to this in Chapter VII. in Part II., “ The Liquidation of the 
Landlord and tho Capitalist 
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solar as the legally constituted legislative, )udi<uidand('xemitiveauthontk‘s 
of the slate are concerned, at any stage in 1 lie hierarchy, or iu any brandi 
of administration, it would, wo think, be difficult for any candid student 
to maintain that the UHBLt is, at any point, governed by the will of a 
single person — that is to say, by a dictator. 


Is the Parly a Dirlalor / 

Hut, admittedly, the administration is controlled, to an extent which 
it is impossible to measure, but which it would he hard to exaggerate, by 
the Communist Party, with its two or three millions of members. On 
tliis point there is complete frankness. “ In the Soviet Union,” Stalin 
lias said and written, “ in the land where the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is in force, no important political or organisational problem is ever decided 
by our soviets and other mass organisations, without directives from our 
Party. In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is siibstuulkdly the dictatorship of the Party, as the force which choc Lively 
guides the proletariat.” 1 [How the Bolsheviks do love the word dictator- 
ship !] It must, however, he noted that the control of tlic Party over the 
administration is not manifested in any commands enforceable by law on 
the ordinary citizen. The Party is outside the constitution. Neither the 
Party nor its supreme body can, of itself, add to or alter the laws binding 
on the ordinary citizens or residents of the USSR. 2 The Party can, by 
itself, do no more than “ issue directives ” — that is, give instructions — 
to its mm members, as to the general lines on which they should exercise 
the powers with which the law, or their lawful appointment to particular 
offices, has .endowed them. The Party members, thus directed, can act 
only by persuasion — presuusion of their colleagues in the various presi- 
diums, committees, commissions and soviets in and through which, as we 
have seen, the authority over the citizens at large is actually exercised. 
The 50 or 60 per cent of the Party members who continue to work at the 
bench or in the mine can do no more than use their powers of persuasion 
on the ten or twenty times more numerous 11011 -Party workers among 
whom they pass their lives. By long years of training and organisation 
this Party membership exercises a corporate intellectual influence on the 
mass of the population which is of incalculable potency. But the term 
dictatorship is surely a misnomer for this untiring corporate inspiration, 
evocation and formulation of a General Will among so huge a population. 

1 Leninism, by J. iSlalin, vol. i., 1928, p. 33. 

1 Presumably this is tlio reason why, as already indicated, specially important “ direc- 
tives ” to the Party membership which are in the nature of decrees or laws, lo be obeyed 
also by the non- Party mass, though emanating from the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, bear fcho signature (in addition to that of Stalin) of Kalinin, signifying the 
concurrence of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets j or that oi Molotov, expressing the concurrence of the USSR Sovnarkom, each 
of which bodies can constitutionally enact new laws, subject to their subsequent ratifica- 
tion i by the AU-Uiiion Congress of Soviets and its two-chambered Central Executive 
Committee. 
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[('or it is, us we luivo .so on, the people themselves, and not only fclie Party 
members, who are incessantly called upon to participate personally in the 
decisions, not merely by expressing opinions about them in the innumer- 
able popular meetings ; not merely by voting hr or against their ex- 
ponents at the recurring elections ; but actually by individually sharing 
m their operation. 

/.s til ahn a Dictator * 

Sometimes it is assorted that, whereas the form may be otherwise, 
the 1'acL is that, whilst the Communist Party controls the whole administra- 
tion, the Party itself, and thus indirectly the whole state, is governed by 
the will of a single person, Josef Stalin. 

First let it be noted that, unlike Mussolini, Hitler and other modern 
dictators, Stalin is not invested by law with any authority over his fellow- 
citizens, and not even over the members of the Party to which he belongs. 
Ho lias not even the extensive, power which the Congress of the United 
States has temporarily conferred upon President Roosevelt, or that which 
the American Constitution entrusts Cor four years to every successive 
president. So far as grade or dignity is concerned, Stalin is in no sense 
the highest official in the USSR, or even in the Communist Party. He 
is not, and has never been, President of the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee of the All-Union Congress of Soviets — a place long 
held by Sverdlov and now by Kalinin, who is commonly treated as the 
President of the USSR, lie is not (as Lenin was) the President of the 
Rovnarkom of the RSFSR, the dominant member of the Federation ; or 
of the USSR itself, the place now held by Molotov, who may be taken to 
correspond to the Prime Minister of a parliamentary democracy. He is 
not even a People's Commissar, or member of the Cabinet, either of the 
USSR or of any of the constituent republics. Until 1934 1 he held no 
other office in the machinery of the constitution than, that, since 1930 only, 
of membership (one among ten) of the Committee of Labour and Defence 
(STO). Even in the Communist Party, he is not the president of the 
Central Committee of the Party, who may be deemed the highest placed 
member ; indeed, he is not even the president of the presidium of this 
Central Committee. He is, in fact, only the General Secretary of the 
Party, receiving his salary from the Party funds and holding his office by 
appointment by the Party Central Committee, and, as such, also a member 
(one among nine) of its most important subcommittee, the Poiitbureau. 2 

1 In 1934 ho wna olocled a member of the presidium of Ike Central .Executive Com* 
miltoo (TSIK). 

3 Ho in also a member of the Executive Committee of the Third International (Comin- 
tern), which is, like tho Communist Party of the USSB, formally outside the state con- 
stitution. 

A very critical, and oven unfriendly, biographer gives the, following characterisation 
of him : “ Stalin does not seek honours. He loathes pomp. lie is averse to public 
displays. Ho could have all the nominal regalia in tho didst of a great state. But he 
prefers the background, . . . Tie is the perfect inheritor of the individual Lenin pater- 
nalism. No other associate of Lenin was endowed with that characteristic. Stalin is the 

N 
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11' wo are invited to believe that Htalm is, in effect, a dictator, we may 
enquire whether lie does, in fact, act in the way that dictators have usually 
acted ? 

We have given particular attention to this point, collecting all the 
available evidence, and noting carefully the inferences to he drawn from 
the experience of the past eight years (1926-1934). We do not think that 
the J dirty is governed by the will of a single person ; or that Stalin is the 
sort of person to claim or desire such a position. lie has himself very 
explicitly denied any such personal dictatorship in terms which, whether 
or not lie is credited with sincerity, certainly accord with our own impres- 
sion of the facta. 

In the carefully revised and entirely authentic report of an interview 
in 1932, wo find the interviewer (Emil Ludwig) putting the following 
question : “ Placed around the table at which we are now seated there are 
sixteen chairs. Abroad it is known, on the one hand, that the USSR is a 
country in which everything is supposed to be decided by oollegiums ; 
but, on the other hand, it is known that everything is decided by in- 
dividual persons. Who really decides '? ” Stalin’s reply was emphatic 
and explicit. lie said : “ No ; single persons cannot decide. The de- 
cisions of Bingle persons are always, or nearly always, one-sided decisions. 
In every collegium, in every collective, body, there are people whose 
opinion must be reckoned with. From the experience of three revolu- 
tions we know that, approximately, out of every 100 decisions made by 
single persons, that have not been tested and corrected collectively, 90 are 
one-sided. In our leading body, the Central Committee of our Party, 
which guides all our soviet and party organisations, there are about 70 
niembeTs. Among these members of the Central Committee there are to 
he found the best of our industrial leaders, the best of our cooperative 
leaders, the best organisers of distribution, our best military men, our 
best propagandists and agitators, our best experts on soviet farms, on 
collective farms, on individual peasant agriculture, our best experts on 
the nationalities inhabiting the Soviet Union, and on national policy. 
In this areopagus is concentrated the wisdom of the Party. Everyone is 
able to contribute his experience. Were it otherwise, if decisions had been 
taken by individuals, we should have committed very serious mistakes in 

stem father of a family, the dogmatic pastor ol a flock. He is a boss with this difference : 
his power is not used for personal aggrandisement. Moreover, lie is a boss with an educa- 
tion. Notwithstanding general impressions, Stalin is a widely informed and well-read 
person. Ho lacks culture, but he absorbs knowledge. He is rough towards his enemies 
but he learns from them ” ( Stalin : a Biography, by Tsaao Don Levine, 1921), pp. 248-249). 

An American newspaper correspondent, who has watched both Stalin and tlio soviet 
administration in Moscow for the past decade, lately wrote as follows : “ Somebody said 
to we the other day — ‘ Stalin is like a mountain with a head on it. He cannot be moved. 
But he thinks.’ His power and influence are greater now than ever, which is saying a great 
deal. lie inspires the Party with his will-power and calm. Individuals in contact with 
him admire his capacity to listen and his skill in improving on the suggestions and drafts 
of highly intelligent subordinates. There is no doubt that, his determination and wisdom 
have been important assets in the struggles of the last few years ” (Louis Piachcr, in 
The Nation, August 9, 1933). 
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our work. Cut since everyone is able to correct the, errors of individual 
persons, and since we pay heed to such corrections, we arrive at more 
or less correct decisions.” 1 

This reasoned answer by Hfulin himself puts the matter on the right 
basis. Tiro Communist Party in the USSR has adopted for its own 
organisation tiro pattern which we have described as common throughout 
the whole soviet constitution. In this pattern individual dictatorship 
has no place. Personal decisions are distrusted, and elaborately guarded 
against. Ln order to avoid tire mistakes due to bias, anger, jealousy, 
vanity and other distempers, from which no person is, at all times, entirely 
free or on his guard, it is desirable that the individual will should always 
be controlled by the necessity of gaining the assent of colleagues of equal 
grade, who have candidly discussed the matter, and who have to make 
themselves jointly responsible for the decision. 

, We find confirmation of this inference in Stalin’s explicit description 
of how he acted in a remarkable case. He has, in fact, frequently pointed 
out that he does no more than carry out the decisions of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party. Thus, in describing his momentous 
article known as “ Dizzy with Success ”, he expressly states that this was 
written on “ the well-known decision of the Central Committee regarding 
the ‘ Fight against Distortions of the Party Line 5 in the collective farm 
movement. . . “ In this connection ”, he continues, “ I recently 

received a number of letters from comrades, collective farmers, calling 
upon me to reply to the questions contained in them. It was my duty 
to reply to the letters in private correspondence ; but that proved to be 
impossible, since more than half the. letters received did not have the 
addresses of the writers (they forgot to send their addresses). Neverthe- 
less the questions raised in these letters are of tremendous political interest 
to all our comrades. ... In view of this I found myself faced with the 
necessity of replying to the comrades in an open letter, i.e. in the press. 
... I dill this all the more willingly since 1 had a direct decision of the 
Central Committee to this 'purpose.” We cannot imagine the contemporary 
“ dictators ” of Italy, Hungary, Germany and now (1935) the Ifriited 
States — or even the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom or France-— 
seeking the instructions of his Cabinet as to how ho should deal with 
letters which he could not answer individually. But Stalin goes further. 
He gives the reason for such collegiate decision. He points out that there 
is a “ real danger ” attendant on the personal “ decreeing by individual 
representatives of the Party in this or that corner of our vast country. I 
have in mind not only local functionaries, but even certain regional com- 
mittee members, and even certain members of the Central Committee, 
a practice which Lenin had stigmatised as communist conceit. “ The 
Central Committee of the Party ”, he said, “ realised this danger, and did 
not delay intervening, instructing Stalin to ivarn ' the erring comrades in an 

1 An Interview with the German Author, Rmil Uidwig, by J. Stalin, Moscow, 1932, 
pp. 5, 0. 
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ai tide on t-ho rolloct.ivo Farm movement. Some people believe that Flic 
article ' Dizzv with Mueenss ’ is the result- of the personal initial, he of 
Stalin. That is nonsense. Our Central Committee does not exist in 
order to permit the personal initiative of anybody, whoever if may be, 
in matters of this kind. If was a reconnaissance on the part of the 
Central Committee. And whoa the, depth and seriousness of the errors 
were established, the Central Committee did not hesitate to strike against 
these errors with the full force of its authority, and accordingly issued it a 
famous decision of March 15, 11)30.” 1 2 

The plain truth is that, surveying the administration of the UMSR 
during the past, decade, under the alleged dictatorship of Stalin, the 
principal decisions have manifested neither the promptitude nor the timeli- 
ness, nor yet the fearless obstinacy that have often been claimed as the 
merits of a dictatorship. On the contrary, the action of the Party has 
frequently been taken after consideration so prolonged, and as the out- 
come of discussion sometimes so heated and embittered, as to bear upon 
their formulation the marks of hesitancy and lack of assurance. More 
than once, their adoption has been delayed to a degree that has militated 
against their success ; and, far from having been obstinately and ruthlessly 
carried out, the execution has often been marked by a succession of orders 
each contradicting its predecessor, and none of them pro Lending to com- 
pleteness or finality. Whether wo take the 'First Five-Year Plan, or the 
determination to make universal the collective farms ; the frantic drive 
towards t( self-sufficiency ” in the equipment of the heavy industries, and 
in every kind of machine-making, or the complete “liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class ”, we see nothing characteristic of government by the 
will of a single person. On the contrary, these policies have borne, in 
the manner of their adoption and in the style of their formulation, the 
stigmata of committee control. If the USSJt during the past eight or 
ten years lias been under a dictatorship, the dictator has surely been an 
inefficient one 1 He has often acted neither promptly nor at the right- 
moment ; his execution has been vacillating and lacking in ruthless com- 
pleteness, 3 * * * * * * * If wo had to judge him by the actions taken in his name, 

1 Leninism, by -Josef fitalin, vol. ii. up. 294-205. 

2 It is not easy to g 9 t hold of copies of the pamphlets surreptitiously eirouUted in 

opposition to the present government of tho USSR, which is personified in the alleged 

dictatorship of Stalin. One of tho latest, is described as entitled The Teller of liighti en 
Bolsheviks and as representing the combined opposition la the dictatorship of both “ right ” 
and li left ” devialionists, The spocific accusations are reported as relative, not so much 
to the manner in which policies arc framed, or to their origin in a personal will, as lo the 

policies themselves, which are now alleged to hayo been fault, y on tho ground that they 
have failed ! Those policies were (a) the stifling of tho activities of tho Comintern, so that 
no world revolution has occurred • (A) the confused and vacillating execution of tlig faulty 

Five-Year Han ; (c) tho ruinous failure of so many of the collective farms ; {d) the weak 

halt-measures adopted towards the kulaks ; (e) the making of enemies, not only npmng 

tire peasants and intelligentsia, hut also within the ipnor governing circle, by failing io 

get them to eojnbino on policy ! 

ft will he seen that those criticisms of the USyR Government are exactly parallel in 

substance and in form with those that aro made by n Parliamentary opposition (o the 
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Stalin lias had many of the defects from which, by his very nature, a 
dictator is free. In. short, the government of the USSR during the past 
decade has been clearly no better than that of a committee. Our inference 
is that it has been, in fact, the very opposite of a dictatorship. It has 
been, as it still is, government by whole series of committees. 

Tins does not mean, of course, that the interminable series of com- 
mittees, which is the characteristic feature of the USSR Government, 
have no leaders ; nor need it he doubted that among these leaders the most 
influential, both within the Kremlin and without, is now Stalin himself. 
But so far as we have been able to ascertain, his leadership is not that of a 
dictator. Wo are glad to quote an illustrative example of Stalin’s adminis- 
tration, as described by an able American resident of Moscow : “ Let me 
give a brief example of how Stalin functions. I saw him preside at a 
small committee meeting, deciding a matter on which. I had brought, a 
complaint. Ho summoned to the office all the persons concerned in the 
matter, but when we arrived we found ourselves meeting not only with 
Stalin, but also with Voroshilov and Kaganovich. Stalin sat down, not 
at the head of the table, but informally placed where he could see the 
faces of all. He opened the talk with a plain, direct question, repeating 
the complaint in one sentence, and asking the man complained against ; 

‘ Why was it necessary to do this ? ’ 

“ After this, ho said loss than anyone. An occasional phrase, a word 
without pressure ; even his questions were less demands for answers than 
interjections guiding the speaker’s thought. l3ut how swiftly every thing 
was revealed, all our hopes, egotisms, conflicts, all the things we had been 
doing to each other. The essential nature of men 1 had known for years, 
and of others 1 met for the first time, came out sharply, more clearly than 
I hud ever seen them, yet without prejudice. Each of them had to co- 
operate, to be taken account of in a problem ; the job we must do, and 
its direction became clear. 

“ 1 was hardly conscious of the part played by Stalin in helping us to 
reach a decision. 1 thought of him rather as someone superlatively easy 
to explain things to, who got one’s meaning half through a sentence, and 
brought it all out very quickly. When everything became clear, and not 
a moment sooner or later, Stalin turned to tho others : ‘ Well ? ! A word 
from one, a phrase from another, together accomplished a sentence. Nods 
— it was unanimous. It seemed we had all decided, simultaneously, 
unanimously. That is Stalin’s method and greatness. He is supreme 
analyst of situations, personalities, tendencies. Through his analysis he 
is supreme combiner of many wills.” 1 

There is, in fact, a consensus of opinion, among those who have watched 
Stalin’s action in administration, that this is not at all characteristic of a 

policy of a Prime Minister in a parliamentary democracy. They do not reveal anything 
peculiar to a dictfitoraliip an such. 

1 Dictatorship and Vemucrrtei / in Ilia Soviet Union, by Anna Louise Strong, New York, 
1934, i>. 17. 
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dictator, ft. is rnllu-i- that of 11 shrewd and definitely skilful manager 
facing a succession of stupendous problems which have to bo grappled 
with. 1 He is not conceited enough to imagine that lie has, within his own 
knowledge and judgment, any completely perfect plan for surmounting 
I he difficulties. None of the colleagues seated round the committee i able, 
as lie realises, has such a plan. He does not attempt to bully the com- 
mittee. He does not even drive them. Imperturbably lie listens to the 
endless discussion, picking up something from each speaker, and gradually 
combining every relevant consideration in the most promising conclusion 
then and there possible. At the end of the meeting, or at a subsequent 
one— -for the discussions are often adjourned from day to day — lie will lay 
before his colleagues a plan uniting the valuable suggestions of all the other 
proposals, as qualified by all the criticisms ; and it will seem to liis col- 
leagues, as it does to himself, that this is the plan to bo adopted. When it 
is put in operation, all sorts of unforeseen difficulties reveal themselves, 
for 110 plan can be free from shortcomings and defects. The difficulties 
give rise to further discussions and to successive modifications, none of 
which achieves perfect success. Is not this very much how administration 
is carried on in every country in the world, whatever may be its constitu- 
tion 'I The “ endless adventure of governing men ” can never be other 
than a scries of imperfect expedients, for which, even taking into account 
all past experience and all political science, there is, in the end, an 
inevitable resort to empirical “ trial and error 

At this point it is necessary to observe that, although Stalin is, by the 
constitution, not, in the least a dictator, having no power of command, 
and although lie appears to be free from any desire to act as a dictator, 
and does not do so, he may be thought to have become irremovable from 
his position of supreme leadership of the Party, and therefore of the govern- 
ment. Why is this 1 We find the answer in the deliberate exploitation 
by the governing junta of the emotion of hero-worsliip, of the traditional 
reverence of the Russian people for a personal autocrat. This was seen 
in the popular elevation of Lenin, notably after bis death, to the status of 
saint or prophet, virtually canonised in the sleeping figure In the sombre 
marble mausoleum iu Moscow’s Red Square, where he is now, to all intents 
and purposes, worshipped by the adoring millions of workers and peasants 
who daily pass before him. Lenin’s works have become “ Holy Writ ”, 
which may be interpreted, but which it is impermissible to confute. After 

1 Mussolini describes very differently his own statutory dictatorship. Ho once said : 
“ Thole is a fable which describes me as a good dictator but always surrounded by evil 
counsellors to whose mysterious and malign influence I submit. All that is more than 
fantastic ; it is idiotic. Considerably long experience goes to demonstrate that 1 am an 
individual absolutely refractory to outside pressure of any kind. My decisions come to 
maturity often in tho night — in the solitude of my spirit and in tho solitude of my rathor 
arid (because practically non-social) personal life, Those who are tho ‘ evil counsellors 
of the good tyrant ’ are tile five or six people who come each morning to make their daily 
report, so that I may he informed of all that’s happening in Italy. After they have made 
their reports, which rarely takes more than half an hour, tlioy go away ” (Through fascism 
to World Pomr, hy Ion S. Munro, 1933, p. d05). 
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Lenin’s death, it. was agreed that his place could never be filled. But 
some new personality had to he produced for the hundred and sixty 
millions to revere. There presently ensued a tacit understanding among 
the junta that Stalin should bo “ boosted >! as the supreme leader of the 
proletariat, the Party and the state . 1 His portrait and his bust were 
accordingly distributed by tens of thousands, and they are now every- 
where publicly displayed along with those of Marx and Lenin. Scarcely 
a speech is made, or a conference hold, without a naive— some would say 
a fulsome — reference to “ Comrade Stalin” as the great leader of the people. 
Let us give, as one among the multitude of such expressions of whole- 
hearted reverence and loyalty, part of the message to Stalin from the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Celebration of the Leninist League of Young Com- 
munists (the five million Oomsomols). ” In our greetings to you we wish 
to express the warm love and profound respect for you, our teacher and 
leader, cherished in the minds and hearts of the Leninist Oomsomols and 
the entire youth of our country. . . . We give you, beloved friend, teacher 
and leader, the word of young Bolsheviks to continue as an unshakable 
shock-detachment in the struggle for a classless socialist society. We 
swear to stimulate the creative energy and enthusiasm of the youth for 
the mastery of technique and science and in the struggle for Bolshevik 
collective farms and for a prosperous collective farm life. We swear to 
hold high the banner of Leninist internationalism, fearlessly to fight for 
the elimination of exploitation of man by man, for the world proletarian 
revolution. 

“ We swear to continue to be the most devoted aids to our beloved 
Party. We swear with even more determination to strengthen our pro- 
letarian dictatorship, to strengthen the defence of the socialist fatherland, 
to train hundreds of thousands of new exemplary fighters, super-sharp- 
shooters, fearless aviators, daring sailors, tank operators and artillery 
corps, who will master their military technique to perfection. We swear 
that we shall work to make the glorious traditions of Bolshevism part of 
our llesh and blood. We swear to bo worthy sons and daughters of the 
Communist .Party. The Leninist Comsomol takes pride in the fact that 
under the banner of Lenin, the toiling youth of the country which is 
building socialism has the good fortune freely to live, fight and triumph 
together with you and under your leadership.” 2 3 

It seems to us that a national leader so persistently boosted, and so 
generally admired, has, in fact, become irremovable against his will, so 
long as his health lasts, without a catastrophic break-up of the whole 

1 Trotsky rclaies in elaborate detail what, ho describes as the intrigues aiming at his 

own exclusion from among those who, at public meetings, were given popular honours as 
leaders. Presently, ho continues, “ than the first plaeo began to bo given to Stalin, If 
the chairman was not olevor enough to guess what was required of him, he was invariably 
corrected in the newspapers. ... It was as the supreme expression of the mediocrity 
of tho apparatus that Stalin himself rose to his position ” (My Lift, by Leon Trotsky, 
1930, pp, 499, 501). 

3 Moscow .Daily Mews, November 1, 1933. 
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adminih r,il ion. (llio-wi) originally Ihhiiiiho ho w.is (bought more Mubin 
in pidnment Ilian Tiothky, who might, li was foil, pivcipilalo the slate 
into war, Rlalm is now iinivoi sally consulm'd to have justified his loader 
ship by success ; first, ill overcoming the very real dillieulties of 1925 ; 
then in surmounting the obstacle of the peasant veoaleilranro in 1930 
1993 ; and finally in the successive triumphs of the Kivo-Year Plan. For 
him to bo dismissed from office, or expelled from the Party, as Trotsky 
and so many others have bceu, could not be explained to the people. He 
will therefore remain in his great position of leadership so long as he 
wishes to do so. Wliat will happen when he dies or voluntarily retires 
is a balllmg question. For it is a unique feature in (Soviet Communism 
that popular recognition of pre-eminent leadership has, so far, not attached 
itself to any one office. Lenin, whose personal influence became over- 
whelmingly powerful, was President of the Sovnarkom (Cabinet) of the 
RSFSR, or, as we should say, Prime Minister. Ou his death, Jlykov 
became President of the, Sovnarkom of the USSR, to be followed by 
Molotov, but neither succeeded to the position of leader. Stalin, who had 
been. People’s Commissar for Nationalities and subsequently President of 
the Commissariat for Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, had relinquished 
these offices on being appointed General Secretary of the Communist. 
Party. It. is Stalin who lias, since 1927, “had all the limelight”. No 
one can predict the office which will be held by the man who may succeed 
to Stalin’s popularity ; or whether the policy ol' “ boosting ” a national 
leader will continue to be thought necessary when Soviet Communism is 
deemed to be completely established. For the moment the other dominant 
personalities seem to be L. M. Kaganovich, one of the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Communist Party of the USSR and Secretary of the Party in Mos- 
cow, in 1935 appointed People’s Commissar of Railways ; Molotov, the 
President of the USSR, Sovnarkom ; and Voroshilov, the popular People’s 
Commissar of Defence. 

The Dictatorship of the Proletariat 

We have yet to discuss the most ambiguous of so-called dictatorships, 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ”. This high-sounding phrase, used 
more than once by Karl Marx, 1 and repeatedly and vehemently endorsed 

1 Ree, for Instance, his statement of 1862 : “ Wliat I added, (to the conception of the 
existence of the class struggle) was to prove : (1) that the existence of classes is only hound 
Up with, certain historical struggles in fclto development of production ; (3) that the class 
struggle necessarily loads to the dictatorship of tho proletariat ; (3) that this dictatorship 
is itself only a transition to tho ultimate abolition of all classes and to a society without 
classes ” (Marx to Weydomever, March 12, 1852 ; see Boor’s article in Labour Monthly, 
July 1922). 

It may he helpful, in tho interpretation, to consider wliat, in the view of Marx, was 
the opposite of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This was emphatically not demo- 
cracy in any of its meanings, but the “ dictatorship of the bourgeoisie One or other 
dictatorship was, Marx thought, inevitable, during the transition stage, which might last 
for a whole generation. Seo the useful book Towards the Understanding of Karl Mara-, 
by Professor Sidney Hook, 1933, pp, 250-269. 
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by Lenin, lias been accepted by those in authority as an official designa- 
tion of Llio constitution. of the CfSSR, in preference to any reference to tlie 
leadership of the (Jonim umst Party or to the early slogan of ” All Power 
to the Soviets ”. 1, 'Wc frankly confess that we do not understand what 
was or is meant by this phrase. As rendered in English it seems to mean 
a dictatorship exercised by the proletariat, over tlie community as a whole. 
But if the terms are to be taken literally, this is the union of two words 
which contradict each other. Dictatorship, as government by the will 
of a single person, cannot be government by the will of an immense class 
of persons. Moreover, if by the proletariat is meant the mass of the 
population depeuden t on their daily earnings, or as Marx frequently meant, 
the whole of the workers engaged in industrial production for wages, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat would, in highly developed capitalist 
societies like Great Britain, where throe-quarters of all men of working 
age are wage-earners, mean no more than the rule of an immense majority 
over a minority. Why, then, should it be termed a dictato rship /^ 

Wc do not pretend to any competence in determining what Marx may 
have meant by the dictatorship of the proletariat. More relevant is what 
Lenin meant by tiro phrase when lie made it one of the cardinal principles 
of his revolutionary activity. This meaning we can best discover in the 
successive stages loading up to the first formulation of the constitution 
in 1918, and to its subsequent elaboration. 

Lenin had long hold that the revolution in Russia could never be carried 
out by, literally, the masses of the people. He differed profoundly from 
both the rival sects of revolutionaries, tlio Social Revolutionaries and the 
Mensheviks, as to the correct interpretation of the Revolution of February 
1917, which they accepted as a “ bourgeois ” revolution, but which he 
insisted on making into a socialist revolution. But Lenin never believed 
that tlie actual transformations of social structure involved in the socialist 
revolution that ho desired could be effected cither by the hordes of 
peasants, whether still grouped in villages, or driven off their little holdings; 
or even by a mass movement in the cities. In Lenin’s viow, the socialist 
revolution could be carried into effect only by the long-continued efforts 
of a relatively small, highly disciplined and absolutely united party of 
professional revolutionists (which became the Communist Party), acting 
persistently on the minds of what he called the proletariat, by which he 
always meant the manual-working wage-earners in the factory and the 
mine, in mere alliance with the vastly more numerous, hut for this purpose 
inert, peasantry, whether poor, middling or relatively well-to-do. 

Thus Lenin expected and meant the social transformation itself to bo, 
like all social changes, designed and promulgated by a minority, and even 
by only a small minority of the wholo people. On the other hand, he had 
in viow no such personal coup cl’Stat as Louis Napoleon perpetrated in 
December 1851. He steadfastly refused to countenance any attempt at 
an overthrow of the Kerensky Government until he was convinced that 
an actual majority of the manual- working wage-earners in the factories 

n 2 
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of Leningrad and Moscow had become converted to the support of tlie 
growing Bolshevik Party. It may, indeed, be said that all three stages 
of the Russian revolution, and, most of all, that of October 1917, enjoyed 
\v ide popular support, whilst the last was effected by a widespread upheaval 
among the city populations, supported by the mass of the disintegrating 
soldiery, and willingly acquiesced in by such of the peasantry as became 
aware of what was happening. The Russian revolution may therefore 
fairly be described as democratic rather than dictatorial. 

But Lenin' had long pondered over what Marx had come to realise 
after 1848, that it was much more difficult bo maintain a revolutionary 
government than to put it into office. Whilst believing firmly in govern- 
ment by the people, much more firmly and more sincerely than most 
parliamentary democrats of the time, Lenin knew that the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the mass of the people quickly subsides. The force of old 
habits of thought is rapidly reasserted. Long before the new government 
could possibly effect any improvement in material conditions, there, must 
inevitably be an ebbing of the tide. Reactionaries within the city and 
without would promptly influence the mob, as well as the timid jtetile 
bourgeoisie , to sweep away a government which had brought only dis- 
illusionment. Hence it was indispensable that, if the revolution was to 
be maintained, there should bo no immediate resort to popular election 
of the executive government. The members of the Constituent Assembly 
were accordingly promptly sent about their business, and all attempts to 
maintain their position were drastically suppressed by force. Pending 
the formulation of a constitution, Lenin and his colleagues undoubtedly 
ruled the state as an autocratic junta, ruthlessly suppressing all opposition, 
irrespective of the momentary popular feeling, whatever it was. The 
peasants, whom it was impracticable to consult, were induced to acquiesce 
by being left free to continue the anarchic seizure of the landlords’ estates, 
and their redistribution among all those belonging to the village. To 
please the soldiery as well as the urban proletariat, the war was brought 
to an end as speedily as possible, on whatever terms could bo obtained from 
the triumphant German army. Everything, oven popular control, was 
temporarily sacrificed to the maintenance in power of an executive resolute 
enough, and strong enough, to prevent a popular reaction. This was the 
heyday of what had been foreseen as “ the dictatorship of the proletariat ”. 
Lenin was quite fraidc about it. “ The essence of dictatorship ”, ho had 
written, “ is to be found in the organisation and discipline of the workers’ 
vanguard, as the only leader of the proletariat. The purpose of the 
dictatorship is to establish socialism, to put an end to the division of 
society into classes, to make all the members of society workers, to make 
the exploitation of one human being by another for ever impossible. 
This end cannot be achieved at one stride. There will have to be a transi- 
tional period, a fairly long one, between capitalism and socialism. The 
reorganisation of production is a difficult matter. Time is requisite for 
the radical transformation of all departments of life. Furthermore, the 
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power of custom is immense ; people arc habituated ijo a petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois economy, and will only be induced to change their ways 
by a protracted and arduous struggle. That was why Marx, too, spoke 
of a transitional period between capitalism and socialism, a whole epoch 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 1 Nor was this authoritarian 
control of the transition period to be in any sense partial or half-hearted. 
What Lenin meant by the oft-quoted phrase is clear. “ The dictatorship 
of the proletariat ”, lie said, “ is a resolute, persistent struggle, sanguinary 
and bloodless, violent and peaceful, military and economic, pedagogic and 
administrative, against the forces and traditions of the old society. The 
force of habit of the millions and tens of millions is a formidable i'orce.” 2 
But this autocratic executive action of the transition period had nothing 
to do with the constitution, which was adopted for the RSFSR at the 
earliest possible moment. Historical students habitually think of repre- 
sentative institutions, especially when based on popular election, as pro- 
viding a check upon autocratic executive action. But every politician 
knows that there is no more powerful bulwark of a government than 
representative institutions which provide it with popular support. Lenin 
and his colleagues, whilst summarily dismissing the Constituent Assembly, 
actually hurried on the enactment of a constitution, deliberately as a 
means of strengthening the central executive authority. For their pur- 
pose there was no need for the constitution to create a dictatorship. 
Indeed, as enacted' by the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets on July 
10, 1918, within nine mouths from the seizure of power, this Fundamental 
Law contained no trace of anything that could possibly be termed a 
dictatorship. It vested “all power in the soviets”, directly chosen by 
the people. Each soviet freely chose its delegates to the district and 
provincial councils, and these finally to a national assembly, which 
appointed not only the Cabinet of Ministers but also a standing Central 
Executive Committee and its presidium to control them. And though 
the city populations were given proportionately larger representation than 
the peasantry— at about twice the rate s — the numerical preponderance 

1 Lenin, Works ; Russian edition, vol. xvj. pp. 226-227 ; adopted by Stalin in his 
“ Problems of Leninism” in Leninism, by Josef Stalin, Russian edition, 1926 ; English 
translation, 1928, vol. i. p. 27. 

2 The Infantile Disease of Leftism in Communism, by N. Letiin (1920) ; English edition, 
19D4. Marx had clearly predicted ft prolonged transition period. “ Between the capitalist 
and communist systems of sooiety lies the period of the revolutionary transformation of 
one into tho other. This corresponds to a political transition period, whoso state can bo 
nothing else but tho revolutionary dictatorship of tho proletariat ” (from Marx’s “ Critical 
Analysis of tho Gotha Programme of the Gorman Social Democratic! Party ”, translated 
in Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, by Sidney Hook, 1933, p. 285}. 

3 This habitual numerical' over-representation of the cities in tho USSR is usually 
overstated. Tho representation of the cities is at so many per- thousand electors. That 
of the rural districts is at so many per thousand population, only about, half of whom 
are over eighteen, and qualified as electors. We have analysed elsewhere tho number and 
nature of the deprived categories excluded from tho franchise— -analogous, it may bo 
suggested, to the exclusion of the women, the negroes, tho paupers, the illiterate, the 
nomadio, and various other classes in tins or that country counting itself civilised and 
democratic 1 
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of the mr.il population was so enormous --more Ilian four limes that of 
the cities -that the delegates deriving their mandates ultimately from the 
village soviets at all times constituted the majority of the All-Union 
Congiess of (Soviets. 

It us (Lillie ult to asset t that the system of popular soviets and indirect, 
election was deliberately chosen by Lenin or anyone else. This was tile 
foim into which lepresentative institutions inevitably flowed in the 
Pot lograd and Moscow of 1917, whilst the peasantry knew no other. But 
we may well believe that Lenin was alive to the fact that, whilst this 
“soviet system” satisfied the popular aspirations and provided for the 
constitution an invaluable basis of direct election on the widest known 
franchise, tins same system gave the national executive the necessary 
protection against being swept away by a temporary wave of popular 
feeling. The soviet, system left no room for a referendum, or even for a 
parliamentary general election. It was the reverse of government by 
the mob ! The very multiplication into millions of the election meetings, 
and Iho interpolation of tier upon tier of councils, gave the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the persuasive action of the highly disciplined companionship 
into which the Bolshevik party was shaped. We may say that,, if the 
“ dictatorship of the proletariat ” continued after 1 918 to be indispensable 
for the maintenance of the revolutionary government, as was undoubtedly 
thought to be, the case, it was perpetuated, not in the representative 
structure, which might fairly claim to be a particular species of popular 
constitution, in fact just as truly “ democratic ” as the parliamentary 
government of Great Britain or the United States ; hut in the actual use 
made by the executive, with the aid of the Communist Party, of the 
powers entrusted to it under the constitution. Any government, what- 
ever the form of the constitution, can use the powers entrusted to it in 
a manner that people will term dictatorial. As democrats confess witli 
shame, it is undeniable that governments professedly the most democratic, 
in countries enjoying the blessings of parliamentary government and 
universal suffrage, have, on occasions, in peace as in wartime, distinguished 
themselves by their drastic use of force, and even of physical violence, 
against their opponeuts, just like the most dictatorial of the personal 
dictators that history records. Thus, if we must interpret the “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ”, as exercised in the USSR since 1918, we might 
say that it is not in the constitutional structure, nor even in the working 
of the soviets and the ubiquitous representative system, that, anything 
like autocracy or dictatorship is to he found, but rather in the activities 
that the constitution definitely authorises the executive to exercise. 

Is iftc USSR an Autocracy ? 

, How far, and in wliat sense, the habitual action of the executive govern- 
ment of the USSR is in the nature of autocracy wo have now to examine. 
A government is usually said to be an autocracy, or a dictatorship, if the, 
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chief authority enacts laws or issues decrees without submitting them 
beforehand to public discussion and criticism by the people themselves 
or their authorised representatives, in order to be guided by their decision. 
This safeguard of debate can, of course, only be obtained in the case of 
fundamental or important legislation. It would plainly be impracticable, 
in any populous country, to submit for public discussion the thousands of 
separate decisions that every government has to take from day to day 
throughout the year. In the USSR, as we have seen, the amount of 
public discussion of government decisions, before they are finally made, is 
plainly very considerable. From the trade union or cooperative society 
or village meetings, up to the frequent sessions of the Central Executive 
Committee. (TS1K) and the biennial All-Union Congress of Soviets, the 
systematic discussion of public affairs, from one end of the USSR to the 
other, and in terms which are regularly communicated to 'the highest 
authorities, appears, to the citizen of the western world, simply endless. 1 
But, in addition, there are occasions on which the highest legislative and 
executive authorities will publicly call upon the vj^olo population to help 
in the solution of a difficult problem of government. Wo may cite two 
remarkable examples. In October 1925, after seven years’ experience of 
the groat freedom in sex relations which the revolution had inaugurated, 
when the proposals of the People’s Commissar for Justice for an amend- 
ment of the law as to marriage were brought before the Central Executive 
Committee (TSI It), a heated controversy arose. What did this practically 
supreme legislature do \ It resolved to submit the draft law, which 
excited so much interest, for discussion by the whole people throughout 
the length anil breadth of the USSR. “ The whole country ”, we are 
told, “ was shaken to its depths by the question. In countless discussion 
meetings— from gatherings of thousands of workers in the large cities to 
the tiny debates in the peasant [village] reading-rooms — the separate 

1 “ Under wliat form shall social ownership be manifested — municipal, federal or 
voluntary cooperative ? Which industries are bettor handled by a tal e-appointed 
managers 1 Which by small groups oX workers selecting their own management ? What 
relations shall exist between various forms of socially owned production, between city 
and rural districts f What relative attention shall bo given to each of a thousand factories, 
trades, localities f Over this daily stuff of government, discussion and struggle goes on ; 
and change and experiment. . < . Political life in rural districts starts around tho use of 
the land. Sixty peasants in council — the collective farm of a small village — meeting 
with tlio representatives of the township [(rayon) land] department, or the farm export 
from the tractor station, to draw up tlaoir ‘ farm plan Number of households, of people, 
of horses, ploughs, tractors, extent, and type of land, must be included. The plan must 
take account of the little community’s food and fodder needs, the past crop rotations, the 
marketable crop recommended by the State for their locality. Certain general directions 
come down from tho central Commissariat of Agriculture, filtered through the provincial 
[oblast] land office, and adapted to their region; a two per cent increase in grain, or a 
rise in industrial crops is asked lor. The sixty peasants in council consider by what con- 
crete means they will expand or rearrange their fields for all theso purposes i discussion 
after discussion takes place all winter through till the ‘ plan ’ is accomplished. Consciously 
they are settling problems of government on which country-wide, province-wide, nation- 
wide plans will bo issued. From this simple base ail other tasks of government spring ” 

( Dictatorship and Democracy in Ike Soriii Union, by Anna Louise Strong, New York, 
1934, pp. 7-8). 
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points of the now draft wcrf tJire&licd out again and again. The People’s 
Commissariat [for Justice) received reports of more than GOOD meetings of 
this land, but, of course, the number of debates actually held was much 
larger. The point about which the discussion chiefly revolved was the 
question whether an unregistered, so-called ‘ factual ’ marriage should be 
placed in its legal consequences on an equality with one that had been 
legally registered. . . . There were, in the Soviet Union, some 80,000 to 
100,000 couples whose ‘ marriages ’ in no wise differed from those officially 
contracted, either in substance or form, except in the absence of registra- 
tion. . . . The legal protection which the law provides in the case of 
registered marriages — which is of particular importance to the wife — 
ought certainly not to be withheld from the partners in these ‘ factual ’ 
marriages. A number of arguments were arrayed against this view. . . . 
But the other additional provisions and changes in the now code — the 
question of divorce, alimony and women’s property — were also fiercely 
contested . . . especially . . . the provision of the new law that women’s 
domestic work should be placed on an equal footing with men’s work. . . . 
The discussion brought [to the Government] a Hood of letters, largely 
from working women, as is usually the case in such circumstances in 
Russia. . . , The general discussion of the new marriage law lasted a 
whole year : doubtless the first case in which a whole people, a people 
of 1G0 millions, made a law for itself, not through elected representatives 
[nor yet, we may add, by mere assent or dissent to a finished law formally 
announced to them on referendum], but by all expressing their opinion. 
And when, in December 1926, the draft (revised in the light of the opinions 
popularly expressed) was introduced for the second time in the TSIK . . . 
the debate raged once more before it was finally decided, and for the last 
time the various opinions clashed.” The new draft was adopted by a 
large majority, and came immediately into force (on January 1, 1927). 1 

The popular discussion on the marriage law concerned a matter in 
which the people’s interest was probably more intense than that of the 
legislators. We therefore bake as a second example a difficult problem 
of statesmanship, in which only persons of trained and well-informed 
judgment could usefully pronounce an opinion. We have already de- 
scribed in our section on Collective farms how the problem arose. The 
momentous decision to solve the problem of the national food supply 
mainly by what has been called the Second Agrarian Revolution — the 
brigading of the millions of individual peasants into some hundreds of 
thousands of collective farms, and the “ liquidation of the kulaks as a 
class ” — was not taken until after more than two years of public discussion 
and heated controversy, as well as long-continued debate in the legislative 
bodies, Moreover, the decision eventually arrived at, and announced by 
Stalin in 1928, was not exactly any one of the proposals which had been 
put forward at the outset of the debate in which the whole thinking and 

1 See the lengthy description in Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fanilina W, Halle, pub- 
lished in German in 1932, and in English in 1933, pp. 109-136. 
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reading population, and nob merely the members of the Communist Party, 
had been participating. It was itself the outcome of the debate, combining 
what seemed to bo the best features of several of the proposals with safe- 
guards against the dangers which discussion had revealed. Our own 
conclusion is that, if by autocracy or dictatorship is meant government 
without prior discussion and debate, either by public opinion or in private 
session, the government of the USSR is, in that sense, actually less of an 
autocracy or a dictatorship than many a parliamentary cabinet. 


In whose Interest, does the Government, act ? 

There is, however, yet another view of the much-debated phrase, the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat, which must not be overlooked ; and 
which may well be thought to bo wholly applicable to the government of 
the USSR from 1917 bo 1927, and, in a wider sense, to that of the present 
day. Lt may be suspected that, when socialists or communists talk about 
the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, with some “ dynamic passion ” in 
“ downing ” a former ruling class, what they really mean is a government 
which, irrespective of its form, provides a strong and resolute executive, 
acting unhesitatingly in the interests of the manual-working wage-earning 
class. When such socialists or communists talk about the Dictatorship 
of the Bourgeoisie (or of the Capitalist), it is clearly not the form of the 
government that they have in mind, but merely its strong and resolute 
6 administration in the interests of the proprietary class. In the same sense, 
it is exactly accurate bo describe the government of the USSR, at any 
rate from 1917 to 1927, as a Dictatorship of tlic Proletariat, meaning 
the urban or industrial manual-worldng wage-earners. Since 1928, that 
government may be deemed to have in view also the interests of the 
kolkhosuiki, the owner-producers in agriculture who have joined together 
in collective farms. Perhaps the scope of the word proletariat is becoming 
enlarged, so that it now includes all those, whether mechanics or agri- 
culturists, who will admittedly he qualified for citizenship of the future 
“ classless state ”. 

A New Social Form ? 

We add a final comment. We have discussed, as a current contro- 
versy, the question whether the government of the USSR is a dictatorship 
or a democracy. But there is no more fertile source of error in sociology, 
as in any other science, than posing a question in the terms of ancient 
categories, or even of yesterday’s definitions. Can we wisely limit our 
enquiries by such alternatives as “aristocracy, oligarchy and democracy ” ; 
or “ dictatorship versus democracy ” 1 History records also theocracies, 
and various other “ ideocracies ”, in which the organised exponents of 
particular creeds or philosophic systems have, in effect, ruled com- 
munities, sometimes irrespective of their formal constitutions, merely by 
“ keeping the conscience ” of the influential citizens. This dominance 
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may he exercised eulnelv b) persuasion. The practical supremacy al 
various f nues of the Wociety of Jesus in more than one country wins of this 
nature. The Communist Party of the USSR frankly accepts the designa- 
tion of “ bee])er of the conscience of the proletariat ”, Have we perhaps 
hoie a case — to use, a barbarous term of a ‘‘ creedocracy ” of a novel 
Iciud, inspiring a multiform democracy in which soviets and trade unions, 
cooperative societies and voluntary associations, provide for the personal 
participation in public affairs of an unprecedented proportion of the entire 
adult population t The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics does not 
consist of a government and a people confronting each other, as all other 
great societies have hitherto been. It is a highly integrated social organisa- 
tion in which, over a vast area, each individual man, woman or youth is 
expected to participate in three separate capacities : as a citizen, as a 
producer and as a consumer ; to which should bo added membership 
of one or more voluntary organisations intent on bettering the life of the 
community. Meanwhile, leadership is carried on by a new profession, 
organised, like other professions, as a voluntarilyenlistod and self-governing 
unit ; 1 ho only part of the constitution of Soviet Communism, by the way, 
that has no foundation in any statute. Jn short, the USSR is a govern- 
ment instrumented by all the adult inhabitants, organised in a varied 
array of collectives, having their several distinct functions, and among 
them carrying on, with a strangely new “ political economy ”, nearly the 
whole wealth production of the country. And when, in addition, we find 
them evolving a systematic philosophy and a new code of conduct, based 
upon a novel conception of man’s relation to the universe and man’s 
duty to man, we aeem to be dealing with something much greater than a 
constitution. We have, indeed, to ask whether the world may not be 
witnessing in the USSR the emergence of a new civilisation. _ But before 
wc can adequately deal with this question, in the final pages of this book, 
we have first to study the social institutions in action, in order to discover, 
by an analysis of “ social trends ”, in what directions this huge population 
is moving. 
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Diagram of the Political fit rucl ure of the UfiiSlt 


(Compiled by S.P.T. from tlie Whole UtiSR, J 931, Ten Years of the Constitu- 
tion of the UfiiSIl, 1933, and Collections of Laws and Regulations, 1934, 
1935) 

TABLK l 


Political Structure 


Seven Union llopiiblics, it Soviet, -Socialist, Republics in Transcaucasia, It Autonomous Republics in 
the 11, SIPS It, i) Autonomous Republics in Tnuiwaurasia I Autonomous Republic in the Ukraine, 
12 Autonomous Oblast ; in the I1HFSU, I Autonomous Oblast in Tadzhik mnl 2 Autonomous Oblasts 
in Tiansentiensia, li Krais anil 21 Oblasfa in the KHL-’SR (including 8 Oblasts in thci Far-Eastern 
Krai and fi Oblnsls in the ivuzuk Autonomous Republic), 7 Oblasts in tin* Ukraine and 1 1 Okrugs in 
tho RHFSR. 


Seven Union Republic* - 

I. The Willi o Russian SHU 
Ti. The Triiirtciiiiciisian Kb’S It 

III. Tlie Turkoman BSB, 

IV. The RHFHU 

V. Tliu Uzbek HHlt 

VI. The Tadzhik S8R 

VII. Tbc Ukrainian HSU. 

Xluce Soviet Socialist Republics in Transcaucasia — 

V1TI. Tho HSU tit' Azerbaijan 
IX. Tim SSU ol Georgia 
X. Tim SHU o£ Armenia 


Cap Util 

Minsk 
Till is 

Ashklialiiil. 

Moscow 

Samarkand (now Tashkent ) 
Stalina hod 
Kharkov (mnv Kiev) 


Ilnlcu 

Title. 

ICrivau 


Fourteen Autonomous Uepubiie.-i in the RSFSR, — 
A. DaRlicbtnn 
Jl. Uashklr 
C. Ihiryal-Mougollnn 

il. Karelian 
IS. Chuvash 
F. Kirghiz 
ft. 'I'arl.ar 

H. Crimean , 

I. Gorman Volga 
,r. Kazak 

K, Vakut 
I,. ICiira-Kalpak 
Jl. Mordovak 
X. Udmurts k 


Makliach-Kala, January 20, 1021 
Ufa, March 21, 1010 

Verklumudinsk (now Ul.m-Uda), June I, 1923 

Petrozavodsk, July 27, 1023 

Cheboksary, April 21, 1035 

Frunze, February 1028 

Kazan, May 27, 1020 

Simferopol, October 18, 1021 

I'd, rov.sk (now Engels), July 10, 1923 

Alma-Ata, Octolicr 1021 

Yakutsk, April 20, 1922 

Turtkul (now Nukus), May 11, 1025 

Saransk, December 20, 19.31 

Izhevsk, December 28, 1931 


Three Autonomous li opnblies In tho Transcaucasian S.FSU — 

O. Abkhaz (by convention within Georgia Sukhum 

HSR) 

P. Nakhichevan (within Azerbaijan SSR) Nakhichevan 

Q. Adzharistan (wiihin Georgia HSIt) Datum. 


One Autonomous Uoimblic in tlie Ukraine— 
it. Moldavian 


Baltu (now Tiraspol), October 12, 1921 


Twelve Autonomous Oblasts in tho RSFSR — 

1. ICnbnrdino-Balknrsk 

2. Adygei, sk 

3. Kara chne vsk 

> 4, Chechcn-Ingush 

fl, North-Ossetiuak 
0, Cherkesa 

7. Khakass 

8. (Unit, 

0. Mariinsk 
ill. Kalmyk 

11. Komi (Eyryan) 

12. Jewish 

One Autonomous Oblast in tlie Tadzhik HSIi — 

13. Gotno- Uadakhslinnsk 


Nuiciiik, January l, 1921 

Krasnodar, July 27, 1922 
Mikoyan-Shakhar, January 12, 1922 
Grosuy, September 20, 1923 
Vladikavkaz (now Ordzhonikidze), July 7, 1924 
lialalpashinsk (now Sulimov), July 27, 192*2 
Abakan, 1930 

IJlala (now Oirat-Tura), Juno 1, 1922 
Toshkar-Ola, November i, 1920 
Elista, November J, 1920 
Syktyvkar, January 12, 1921 
Biro-Bidjan, May 7, 1934 


Khorog 


Two Autonomous Oblasts in Transcaucasia — 
14, Nagorno-Karabakh 
, 15. South Ossetin 


Stepanakert 

Zkhiuvaii (now Staliuir) 
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Eleven IC i.u-i aiul 12 Oblfi-jlt in J1SFS It 

i(>. Cluhi (Hiked 

f '(tptffil 

Clul.L 

17, North Cam ,ismu Krai 

I’yahgniik 

irt. Benin pud (J blast 

Lenmgidd 

lb. Moscow (> bla ,t 

AlOs( ow 

20. Kuhn in oblast 

Kalinin 

21 West Nihon, m Ivi.ii 

Noiosibink 

22 blast .Sibeihm Krai 

Iikul.sk 

2J. Svcidlovfk Oblast 

Sveidkivsk 

21. Chch ahmftk Obhist 

Chelvabiiiik 

-.1. Goiki Kiai 

(zoiki 

20, Kirov Kiai 

Kirov 

27. Kir- lias tern Krai 

Khabni mfak 

28. Kuibyshev Kui 

Kuibyshev 1 

20. Oienbmg Oblast 

Oionlmrg 

20. Slaliugi ad Kmi 

Khilinginri 

21, Hai.dov Kiai 

Saratov 

22 Kuislv 01)1, 1st 

Ktusk 

33. Vmonc7.li Obi aid. 

Ymone/.h 

21, Northern Kiai 

Archangel 

35, Western Oblast 

Smolensk 

30. f vanovo-i rul usti ini Oblast 

1 va novo- Voznesensk 

37. Obsko-Irtysii Oblast 

Tumen’ 

38. AsovoA’hernomorsky Kmi 

ilortov-Doii 

Right O bins Is in the iAu-Easlerii Krai — 

30. Amur 

Blagovesliehonsk 

10. Kamchatka 

Pofciojjavlovsk 

11 . I’munisk 

Vladivostock 

42. Sakhalin 

Alejandro calc 

13. Khabannsk 

Khaharov.sk 

'N. Zcyisk 

Rukhlovo 

■15. Ussiiriisk 

Niehulsk-U-ssurliulc 

40. Nizhni Amur 

Niclwlacvsk on Amur 

Hovimi Obliwtn in 1,lii> Ukrainian KHIl— 

17. Ciiernigov 

Chernigov 

48. Kiev 

Kiev 

40. Odessa 

Odessa 

50. Jioncts 

Sfcaliuo 

5 1 . Dn iej > ropctrov.sk 

Dniepiopefiov-sk 

52. Kharkov 

Khmkov 

Vinitza 

53. VlniUu 

Six Obbifcls m the Kazak Autonomous Republic — 

5 1 . South Kazak 

Chimkent 

55- Went Kazak 

Uralsk 

56. East Kazak 

Nemrpalatin.sk 

57. JCnragandin 

I’eliopavlovHk 

58. Alcfuhiusk 

Akhiblrwk 

50. Ahna-Aia 

Alma-Ata 

Puuitouu OltiHKo ill tile USl'Klt— 

a. Narym 

Kolpnahev 

b. Vitimo-Olckiulno 

Kalukan 

c. Taymyi'nlc 

Dudinka 

d. Komi-Periuyak 

Kudymkai* 

e. Ebcuklmik 

'rurin.sk Kultbiwc 

/. Ostyalco-Vogul’sk 

Samnrovo 

ff. .lainaFsk 

Nalegard 

h. JCoryansk 

Penzhinnk Kultbnau 

i. Cfiukotsk 

Anadyr 

i. Nonctsk 

Nartyun-Mar 

Ar gay ash 

Argayaah 

L Karkaralinuk 

Knrkariilin&k 

«*. Tarsky 

Tara 

n. Volikie Uuki 

Vcllkic Luki 


CHANGES ALVDJ3 BY 1'JIljl JSTIGYV OONSTITtmotf OJV U)3(> 

. ‘J? 1 ® Hoven Union Republics have become eleven by the diasohilion of the Transcaucasian HL'SH 

mto i s throe qmisKfcuont republics and llic promotion to Union Republics of two ol the Autonomous 
Republics of the RSFSR, namely, those of Kirghiz and Kazak. 

iho fourteen Autonomous Republics of the RSFSR have become seventeen by (a) the above- 
lnentioned promotion to Union Republics of Kirghiz and Kazak ; (£») the transfer to the Uzbek SSR 
or the Autunumous Republic of Jf ala- Kalp&k ; and (e) the promotion to bo Autonomous Republics of 
bix Autonomous Oblasts, namely, Kabanlino-Balkarsk, Kalmyk, Komi Mariinak, Chechen- frumsh 
and North-Ossetlnsk, 

t-i eleven Krais of the RSFS R have been reduced to live, namely, North Caucasian, West Siberian. 
nar-Kasteni, Asova-Chernomorsky, Krasnoyarsk (formerly the Chita Oblast). 

J. he twelve Oblasts of the RSFSli have become nineteen by («) the change from Krai to Oblast 
rtrJiS?? 1 ? m p nlji Pned ; (b) the addition of one new Oblast, namely, Yaroslavl ; whilst («) the 
Olsko-lrtysh Oblaut is renamed Omsk Oblast. 

1 Konnelly Samara and Middle Volga ICrtU. 
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Duujrant of the Administrative Structure of the USSR 
TABLE II 

Administrative Structure 

T. All-Union Congress o) Soviets (AIK'S) 

IL. Cential Eveulive PonirmMee nt t lit* USSR (TSIK). 

TIE. Council oi People's Comiuiss.iis (Sovnarkom). 

A. Council ol tlio Union. (Union ol Soviets.) 10. Presidium of the TREK. 

II, Presidium. I' 1 . Presidents ot the TSIlv.. 

C. Soviet, ot Nationalities. G. .Seeietariut ot (lie TSIK, 

1 ), Presidium. JL. State PredJU and Savings Commission. 

1. Supremo Court (Verkhsml). 

In. prorumtor. 

2. Supremo Council of Physical Culture. 

3. Budget Commission. 

4. Supreme Council for Communal Economy. 

5. Cential Aichlves. 

(5. Committee of Higher Terlmleal Education, 

7. Scientific Rcscaich Fnstllutionb Committee. 

8. Central ISleclion Coinmitleo. 

0. Organisation and Soviet Construction Commission. 

10. Permanent Representatives ot the Union’s Republics, 

11. Yield of (hops Com mission . 

12. Council of haliour and Defence (STO). 

13. Soviet. Central Commissions. 

11. Government Ailutration Commission. 

In. Chiot Concession Committee. 

1C. Caspian . 

17. Central Board of Economic Calculation (Kliosuehet). 

18. Central Board ot Roads and Transport. 

10. Central Board of the Civil Air Meet. 

20. Central Board oi the North Sea Houle. 

21. Committee for the Supply of Agricultural Products. 

22. Cential Commission for Special Freights. 

23. Cential Convention Bureau tor Decentralised Supply. 

21. KftdlorJlroadcastlng Committee. 

25. Commodity Minds and Trade Regulation Commit loo, 

20. Handicraft Industiy Committee. 

27. Land Settlement Committeo. 

28, Central Hoard of Cinema and Photo Production. 

12 All-Union People's UoinmiSHuiials (NaiKomals) 

ft. State farms (NKSovIchos). n. Foreign Trade (NKVuoshlnig). 

6. Foreign Adairs (NEC ID). h. Means of Communication (railways) (NTCPS). 

a. Defence (NKOliorony). i. Posts ami Telegraphs (NKSvy as). 

d. Internal Affairs (NKVnutdel). j. Forest Industry (Niches). 

e. River Tranflport (NKYod). /*. Bight Industiy (NIC Uegprom), 

/. Heavy Industry (NKTyaziO. 1. Food Industry (NlCPiSHCH). 

3 Unified Narkomats 

m. Agriculture (NICZem). 

n. Finance (NK Fin.). 

o. Internal Trade (NKVnutorg). 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I (seep. G) 

The Declaration of the. Central Executive. Committee of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of July 13, 1023 1 

To all governments and to all the peoples of the earth : Eumi the first 
moment of their existence the soviet republics were united by the bonds 
of close cooperation and mutual assistance, which subsequently assumed 
the form of treaties of alliance. The power of the workers and peasants 
united them into a single unit, with common needs, in their struggle against 
the attacks of foreign capitalist states and against the internal counter- 
revolutionary attacks on the soviet form of society. The solidarity of the 
labouring masses united them in their common task of establishing fraternal 
cooperation between the liberated peoples. Together they emerged from the, 
victorious proletarian revolution, having overthrown the power of their land- 
owners and capitalists. Together they passed through the dire experience's 
of intervention and blockade, and emerged triumphant. Together they 
started the enormous task ot restoring the national economy, on the basis of 
the new economic structure of society, after it bad passed through unprece- 
dented calamities. 

Whilst rendering to one another constant fraternal assistance with all 
their strength and resources, they nevertheless for a long time remained 
separate states only united by treaties of alliance. 

The further development of their mutual relations and the, requirements 
of the international position have now led them to combine into one united 
state. 

The strength of the world reaction and the aggressive aims of the im- 
perialistic governments, with the consequent dangers of renewed attacks, 
made it imperative to unite the defensive forces of all the soviet republics in 
one central union government. 

At the same time economic reconstruction in the soviet republics, ruined 
as they arc by war, intervention, and blockade, is an impossible task unless 
they combine their forces, and can only ho successfully realised by properly 
ordered guidance from one economic centre for the whole union. 

1 Wo take this translation from Soviet Rule in Ilussia, by W. Tt. Batsell, New York, 
1929, a volume of lasting usefulness (in spito of the aberrations of its author) because of 
its oxtenaive reproduction of texts. _ Nearly tlio same translation bf part of the document 
was included in the British Government Stationery Offico paper of 1924 entitled Soviet 
Russia : a description of the various prolilical units existing on Russian territory, to which 
is appended the Constitution of the USSR of July 8, 1023. A pamphlet (56 pp.) was pub- 
lished in English at Moscow in 1932 entitled The Fundamental Law ( Constitution ) of the, 
USSR, together with the Constitution ( Fundamental Lriw) of the RSFSR. A Trench transla- 
tion, with some comments, will be found in La Constitution de, l' Union des Sepuhligves 
Socialiatea Sovieiiquus, par Stefan Yanefl’ (BihUothhqne dc 1’Institut du Droit Compare 
do Lyon), Paris, 1929, vol. xv. Another will be found in the official Annuain diplomatique 
chi Commissariat du Tenpin pour les affaires ctrangeres, distributed annually at Moscow. 

An Interesting summary of the subsequent changes will be found in the pamphlet 
(in Russian) edited by E. Pashukanis, and entitled Ten Tears of the USSR Constitution, 
Moscow, Ogiz, 1933, p. 96. 
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TIlc very nature of the workers’ and peasants’ state, in the gradual develop- 
ment and strengthening ol the new structure of society in tins soviet republics, 
is dming them increasingly towards union and towards the fusion of their 
forces lor the realisation of their common aim. 

At, the soviet congresses held recently in the various soviet republics the 
peoples of these republics decided unanimously to form a Union of (Soviet 
Socialist Republics, a single united state. This union of peoples with equal 
rights remains a purely voluntary union, which excludes all possibility ol 
national oppression or the compulsion of any nation to remain within this 
united state, every republic enjoying the right to leave, the union i£ it so 
desires. At the, same time the door is left open for the voluntary entry into 
the union of other socialist republics that may be formed in the future. 

The declaration and treaty of union accepted by the contracting soviet, 
republics wore ratified, and brought into operation on July 6 by the Union 
Central Executive Committee. 

hi view of the necessity to unite the defensive forces of the soviet republics 
against external attacks, an inter-union military and naval people's com- 
missariat lias been set up. 

In view of the common needs and problems facing the soviet republics 
in their relations with the. capitalist states, an inter-union commissariat for 
foreign affairs has been formed. The necessity for complete centralisation in 
the conduct of foreign trade on the basis of the state’s monopoly, and to 
defend the soviet republics against the attempts of the capitalist states to 
bring about their economic subjection, Jias made it necessary to set up a single 
inter-union commissariat for foreign trade. 

Further, the proper regulation of their national economy demands a united 
transport and postal and telegraph system, that is to say, the formation of 
inter-unioti commissariats for transport and for posts and telegraphs. 

Other branches of styte activity in the separate republics forming l, he 
Union are partly subordinated to the Union central institutions, while at the 
same time each republic retains its own corresponding central institution ; 
and partly they remain exclusively in the hands of the separate republics. 

The direct administration of national economy and finance, the organisa- 
tion of the food supply, the, state defence of the rights and interests of hired 
labour, the control over the whoLe state apparatus of the workmen’s and 
peasants’ inspection, will be in the hands simultaneo usly of the into c- union 
centre, in so far as guidance from a single centre is required, and of the, separ- 
ate centres of each republic, in so far as special control in the territories 
of the latter is essential. 

Commissariats dealing with special national questions of ordinary daily 
life, such, for instance, as education, agriculture, internal affairs, justice, etc., 
will exist only in the separate republics, and will be under their solo control. 

The unity of will of the labouring masses of the whole Union will bo 
expressed in its supreme authority, the Union Congress of Soviets, but at the 
same time each nationality will have special representation in the Soviet of 
Nationalities, which will cooperate on equal rights with the Union Soviet 
electfed by the Congress. 

The Union of Soviet Republics, thus established on the basis of the fraternal 
cooperation of peoples, will place before itself the aim of preserving the peace 
with all nations . All the nationalities, with equal rights, and working toge thor 
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in close cooperation, will together develop their vulture and prosperity, and 
work oirf Ihe problems facing (he workers’ govern me id. 

Ah the natural ally nl oppressed peoples, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics seeks to live in peace, and friendly lehilions with all peoples and to 
establish economic cooperation with I horn. The Union of Moviet Socialist 
Republics places before itself the aim of furthering the interests of the labour- 
ing masses of the whole world. Over the enormous territory stretching from 
the Baltic, the Blank and f ho White Seas to the Pacific- Ocean, ihe Union is 
already realising the. fraternity of nations and the triumph of labour, but it 
is striving at the, same time to bring about friendly cooperation between the 
peoples of the whole world. 

Chairmen of the Union Central Executive Committee: M. I. Kalinin, 
0. I. Petrovsky, N. N. Narimanov, A. 0. Cherviakov. Members of the 
presidium of the Union Central Executive Committee : A. 8. Enukidze, L. B. 
Kamenev, F. Y. Kon, D. 1. Kursky, I). X. Manuilsky, A. F. Miasnikam, 
K. (1. Rakovsk y, Y. I. Eudztitak, A. f. Rykov, T. V. Sapronov, P. CL Smido- 
vich, J. V. Staliu, M. P. Tomsky, M. G. Tskhakaya, Khibir- Aliev. 

Secretary of the. Union Central Executive Committee : A. Enukidze. 
KitUMr.iK, Moscow, July J 
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APPEND LX TO CHAPTER II (see pp. 20-22) 

The Pawns and Authorised Functions of the Village Hornet 

The powers and authorised functions of the village soviet in the USSR are 
elaborately sot forth iti the decree of the Central Executive Committee of 
January 1, 193 1, 1 of which the following is a summarised translation : 

We have, first, the general functions stated : 

1. A Selosoviet is the supreme organ of power within its territory, through 
which the proletariat performs its dictatorship. 

2. A Selosoviet carries out, in accordance with the laws and with the regula- 
tions of its higher authorities, the following tasks : 

(a) It organises the poor-batralcs and the middle-peasants masses of the 
village, carries out the work of social-economic life of the village, participates 
in the industrialisation of 'the country, and combats the kulaks and other 
class enemies and liquidates lire kulaks as a class, by means of mass col- 
lectivisation. 

(b) It carries resolutions on all questions connected with the village and 
discusses problems of the krai, oblast, republic, and of the entire Union of 
Republics, submitting its considerations to the higher authorities. 

(c) It controls the activities of all its own institutions, enterprises and 
organisations, supervises the work of the institutions on its territory which 
are not subordinated to it, and renders assistance to all institutions on its 
territory. 

(d) It takes the necessary steps to supervise the work of the institutions 
and citizens for the, State,. 

(e) It combats all the activities which arc contrary to the class proletarian 
policy and attends to the obedience of every citizen and official to the laws 
and regulations of the Soviet power. 

The decree then enumerates an incredibly lengthy list of functions which 
thd village soviet is supposed to fulfil : 

6. In the election of the Selosoviet : 

(a) It organises the election commission and controls the entire election 
campaign . 

(If) It prepares a list of persons who ought to be deprived of the right of 
election, and keeps up to dale the list of deprived persons, sanctioned by the 
Rayon Ispolkom. 

(c) It elects delegates to the Rayon Congress of Soviets. 

7. In the sphere of mass organisation : 

(a) It attracts to its work workmen, batraks, kollchosniks and the poor- 
middle elements of the village. 

1 Decree of the VTZIK of January 1, 1931 ; published in the Collection of Laws and 
Regulations, No. II. Part I. of March 26, 1931. 
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(b) It takes necessary steps to attract women to soviet construction work 
and facilitates their promotion to responsible posts. 

(c) It conducts systematic work amongst the batraks and poor, improves 
conditions of work of their groups, and discusses with them all important 
questions ol the agenda of the Sclosoviet meeting. 

(d) It conducts political and economic propaganda amongst the vast 
masses of labouring people. 

(t>) It forms the soviet and kolkhos cadres. 

(/) If convokes general meetings of electors (not less than three times a 
year), reports there on its activities, and discusses all important problems of 
the soviet economic and cultural construction. 

8. In the sphere of the national policy, the Sclosoviet takes necessary 
measures in protecting the national minorities, in raising their political, 
economic and cultural standard, and in atf racling them to the Soviet con- 
struction. 

!). In the sphere of planning and statistics : 

(«) It prepares a plan of the economic and social-cultural construction of 
the village and submits if to the .Rayon Ispolkom. 

(b) If sanctions the plans of its own institutions and controls their 
execution. 

(c) It discusses the plans of other institutions on its territory, gives its 
opinion on thorn and collaborates in their execution. 

(d) If elects the village statisticians-rcpresentatives and canies on all 
statistical work. 

(c) If keeps the register of village households. 

10. In the sphere of the socialist reconstruction and of the development 
of agriculture : 

(a) It takes necessary steps to preserve the existing kolkhoscs and to form 
the new ones. 

(b) It discusses and sanctions the plans of collective farms and other 
cooperative organisations. 

(c) It periodically arranges meetings for hearing the reports of the institu- 
tions dealing with the kolldioses as well as the reports of the kolkhoses them- 
selves, which are situated on its territory. 

(d) It gives its conclusions as to requests for credits and equipment for 
the kolkhoses. 

(a) It assists in the introduction of new methods in the collective farms. 

(/) It supervises the distribution of labour and technical staff’, in the 
colloofive farms and attends to the discipline in the collective and soviet 
enterprises. A 

(ff) It pronounces its veto on any illegal decisions of the collective farms 
and other cooperative institutions and reports immediately on this to the 
Rayon Ispolkom. 

{h i ) It takes necessary steps to develop the collectivisation of farms and 
assists the batraks and the individual peasants in forming kolkhoses. 

(i) It renders assistance to sovkhoses and to the M.T.S. (Motor and 
Tractor Stations), 
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(/) 11 takes all neeob&.uy measures in increasing I, lie area sown, and m 
laising the yield, and encourages the development ol all kinds of farming and 
the inti eduction of agricultural iinprovomenls. 

(I,) It assists the government in the nationalisation of lands and re ports 
on all loads and fields which are m possession oi collective farms or individual 
peasants and advises, it necessary, on their confiscation. 

(w) It eontiols the activities of agricultural societies and liquidates them 
m the aieas of mass collectivisation, with 1 he sanction ol the Rayon lspolkom. 

11. In the sphere ol industry : 

(a) Tt runs its own industry. 

(i b ) it controls the use of sandstone and clay on ils territory. 

(c) ft supervises its home industry and assists kustars in creating artels. 

(d) It supervises all enterprises on its territory and renders thorn the 
necessary assistance. 

12. In the sphere of lorcstry : 

(а) It looks after the forests which have a local use. 

(б) It develops timber and the wood-chemical industry. 

(c) It supervises a] 1 woods and forests on its territory and renders assistance 
in preserving woods of national importance and protects all woods and forests 
from fire, damage, etc. 

13. In the sphere of supply, cooperation and trade : 

(a) It attracts the local population to cooperative organisations and 
improves their activities. 

(b) It collects and controls funds for the purpose of cooperation and col- 
lectivisation of batraks (landless peasants). 

(c) It controls the local trade and prices. 

(d) It supervises local markets, fairs, etc. 

(e) It fixes rents for shop premises and stalls. 

14. In the sphere of finance and budget : 

(а) It drafts the Selosoviet Budget and submits it to the Rayon Lspolkom. 

(б) It deals with the approved credits. 

(e) It collect# taxes and rates. 

( d ) It deals with the deductions of local taxes and rates, with the terms ot 
payment, etc. 

(e) It collects fines and sells by auction the property ol persons who have 
not paid them. 

if) It makes inventories of inheritances and communicates them to the 
Rayon lspolkom. 

(y) It takes part in building up the state credit system and in the floating 
of state loans, etc. 

(. h ) It deals with the self-taxation of the population. 

(f) It cooperates with the insurance schemes, 

10. In the sphere of local government : 

' («) It deals with all housing questions, school and hospital buildings, etc. 

(6) It repairs local roads, bridges, etc. 
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Hi. In ( hr* sphere ol romnmniealions the ftelosoviet collaborates with Ihe 
Borkompoehlrl. 

J7. In tlu' sphere ol labour : 

(a) It attends to the .strict lulfilmeul, of the I .a lion r (tide. 

(l>) It registers and coni mis all collective agreements of batraks with their 
employers. 

(c) It attracts, if necessary, the local population to public works in making 
roads, organising transport, etc. 

18. In the sphere of education : 

(a) It liquidates illiteracy and opons all kinds of educational institutions, 

(t) It supervises the public education of children, takes care of the home- 
less waifs, appoints trustees to them, etc. 

(<;) It assists the government in establishing agricultural and technical 
education, distributes young persons amongst different schools and factories, 
etc. 

{( I ) It, sees to the supply ol bool s, clothing and food to the poorest children. 

It). In the sphere ol health : 

(a) It supervises all tike hospitals and sanitary establishments, which are 
maintained on the Selosoviet Budget. 

(b) It takes all necessary steps to the organisation of sanitary inspection 
and combats venereal diseases. 

(c) It advances the, knowledge, ol personal hygiene and develops physical 
culture. 

(cl) It appoints trustees to insane persons. 

20. In 1 he sphere of social insurance : 

(a) It keeps the register of insured persons and pays out the benefits. 

((>) It forms artels of invalids. 

(e) It takes a special care of the Red Army invalids, veterans of the Civil 
War, and of all persons who suffered from the kulaks and contra-revolution- 
aries. It forms them into collective farms. 

(d) It supervises the activities of the, societies for mutual aid. 

(c) It appoints trustees to blind and dumb persons, etc. 

21. In the sphere of the defence of the country : 

*(») It keeps the register -ol all persons liable for military service. 

(b) It registers horses, carriages and other requisites of war. 

(e) It assists in recruiting. 

(tf) It takes care of the families of persons serving in the Peasants- Workers 
Army. 

(e) It undertakes all kinds of useful military training. 

(/) It participates in organisation of military training courses. 

(ff) It deals suitably with persons avoiding military compulsory service. 

22. In the sphere of judicial prosecution ; 

(a) It forms a village judicial court. 
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(b) It .supci vises the election of judges. 

(c) It attends to the strict fulfilment of (lie decisions of the court. 

(il) It deals with notarial acts. 

(<•■) ft finds employment for persons sentenced to compulsory work. 

23. In the sphere of revolutionary activities : 

(a) It attends to the maintenance of revolutionary order and combats all 
anti-soviet elements. 

(h) It arrests suspected persons. 

(c) It deals with domiciliary searches and inspection of documents. 

(d) It combats drunkenness, hooliganism and secret sale of alcoholic drink. 

(e) It appoints village executive officers (ispolnitcl). 

(/) It collects administrative fines. 

24. In the sphere of administration : 

(a) It registers deeds, issues identity cards, etc. 

(b) It keeps the register of all voluntary organisations on its territory 
and supervises their activities. 

(c) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the laws regulating religious 
societies. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp. 38-12) 

The flections and Commissions of the City Soviets 

(Extract front the Regulations as to City Soviets of October 24, 1923, 
published by the Communist Academy, Moscow, 1927) 

45. In order to attract all members of the Soviet, and also wide masses of 
workers to the practical work of the city soviets and its organs, the city soviets 
are divided up into sections according to separate branches of municipal 
economy and administration. The sections assist in the work of the citv 
soviet in general, and also supervise the work of the executive organs of the 
Soviet. 

46. The number of sections and the functions of each arc determined by 
the Soviet. 

47. The following sections are compulsory for each city soviet ; 

(a) Communal economy, (/;) finance and budget, (c) education, (d) public 
health, (e) cooperative trading. Other sections (administrative, legal, housing, 
labour, industry, social insurance, military, workers’ inspection, etc.) are 
created by Resolution of the Soviet as required. 

48. Members join any section from choice, but every member of the Soviet 
must work in one section. 

49. In addition to members of the Soviet, membership of a section may 
include representatives of trade unions, of factory-works and local com- 
mittees, of delegate meetings of women workers, of the Red Army and separate 
social organisations, as well as individual workers whose collaboration in the 
work of the section appears desirable. 

Note, — The person in charge of the corresponding organ (the head of the 
department or of the sub-department) must necessarily be included in the 
membership of the section. 

50. The Soviet, or its presidium, may temporarily relieve individual 
deputies from work iu the sections. 

51. All members of the section have a easting, vote in its work. 

Note. — Persons invited to attend separate meetings of the section such as 
experts, specialists andLolhers, have a consultative vote. 

52. A section — 

(a) Considers the plans of work in its branch of economy and administra- 
tion. 

(b) Hears the reports of the corresponding organs and gives their con 
elusions upon them to the plenum or presidium. 

(e) Considers the fundamental problems of the current work of the execu- 
tive organs and gives its conclusions upon them. 

(d) Studies tho work in institutions, undertakings, etc., in the corre- 
sponding branch of economy and administration. 

(e) Attaches members of the section to undertakings and institutions, who 
serve the city in their branch of work, in order to supervise and assist their 
work. 
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(J) Ilc.uh 1 lif lepoit o[ the bureau as bo the ranying out, ol Uie plan and 
of the resolutions of the section. 

(//) Appoints standing commissions (sub-sections) to ensure closer contact 
with separate brandies of the executive apparatus in the corresponding 
depai Intent ot administration and economy. 

(A) Appoints temporary commissions to work on separate problems. 

(/) Considers the proposals, resolutions, etc., brought up by individual 
members of the section on their own initiative, and relating to (lie given 
branch of work. 

(j) Considers similar projects and resolutions brought forward by various 
institutions, organisations and individuals in the corresponding branch of 
work. 

(/,•) Takes part in the working-out of plans and projects relating to the 
fundamental problems of the work of corresponding executive organs in 
meetings and conferences, etc., called by them. 

53. The resolutions ol the sections are confirmed and executed by the 
presidium of the city soviet. 

54. In cases where the section does not agree with the decision of the 
presidium of the city soviet it may put the matter before the plenum of the 
Soviet for their discussion. 

55. Problems which require preliminary working-oil are forwarded by the, 
presidium of the city soviet to the corresponding sections. 

56. The. section meets at times fixed by the plenum or presidium of the 
Soviet and by the bureau of the section. 

57. The section elects a bureau from among its members for the period 
during which it holds office ; the person in charge of the corresponding branch 
of work in the city must be included in this. 

58. The bureau elects a chairman and also a deputy-chairman and a 
secretary of the section . 

Note. — The person in charge of the corresponding executive organ must 
not hold office as chairman of the section. 

59. The bureau is tho executive and administrative organ of the section, 
and is responsible to the section for the preparation of matters to bo laid 
before tho plenum of the section ; it collects and systematises material, keeps 
the registers of members of the section and of its commissions, keeps registers 
of attendances at meetings, makes reports as to the activities of the section, 
forwards the resolutions of the sections to tlie proper quarters, sees that they 
are executed, and takes part in the meetings of tho presidium of the city soviet 
through ibs delegates, who have a consultative vote in it. 

60. Tho general direction of the work of the section is in the hands of the 
plenum and of the presidium of the city soviet. 

61. For the consideration of general questions which affect two or more 
sections, the presidium of the city soviet may call joint meetings of tho 
bureaux or plenums of these sections. 
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APPENDIX TO OHAPTIfiR II (see ji. 282) 

Note trialing lo (he. Oomwismiiat for WmLerx’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection ( Bahknn , or RKI) 

Owe of the most remarkable of the executive departments of the USSR Govern- 
ment was the standing Commission of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, 
which ranked as a USSR Commissariat under its president, wire was always 
a member of the USSR Sovnarkom. A similar organisation existed in all 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the local head always sitting in 
the local sovnarkom. This unique department was instituted in 1910 and 
reorganised at the instance of Lenin himself and entrusted for the first few 
years to Stalin, whe,u his special task of arranging relations with the non- 
Russian nationalities and other “ cultural minorities ” in the USSR had boon 
practically completed. Lenin’s object was to counteract the tendencies to 
an invidious “ bureaucratism ” which wore becoming visible in the rapidly 
developing collectivism to which Soviet Communism was committed. To do 
this he wished to call in the ordinary citizoiis — the workers and peasants — as 
inspectors and critics of the working of every public department, great or 
small, so that they might eliminate the “ red tape ” characteristic of official- 
dom, and chock tlio growing separation in habits and manners between the 
bureaucrats and the public at large. For this important service Lenin relied on 
the common sense and intuitive judgment of the mechanics and flic villagers; 
but Stalin apparently realised that, for any accurate appraisement of the 
organisation of a great enterprise, whether in the office or in the factory, 
trained observation and administrative experience was requisite, if only to 
direct the criticisms of the ordinary citizen , and to formulate wisely the reform- 
ing proposals in which the criticism eventuated. 

The USSR Commission for Workers' and Peasants’ Inspection came to 
have no fewer than five assistants, each at the head of a considerblo depart- 
ment —so true is the common Russian joke that the only remedy for bureau- 
cracy is the creation of more bureaucracy ! It gradually accumulated in the 
service of the juries of laymen on ds extensive staff, either at Moscow or at 
its numerous local offices, highly trained inspectors and auditors, including, 
we are told, “ many ol the oldest, most educated and most experienced Com- 
munists ”, It, was closely commoted and actually intertwined in work with 
the Control Commission ol the Communist Party, which maintains a constant 
watch upon the conduct and the careers of every member of the Party, receiv- 
ing complaints and accusations, and investigating every suspicion and rumour. 
The Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was actually carried out ajl over the 
USSR by specially appointed committees or delegations of men and women 
who took “ time oil ” from their own factories, farms or offices, to visit other 
departments ; interrupting the business of these, sometimes without nolico, 
in order to ascertain how much work is actually being performed by the 
constantly increasing staffs, to detect instances of unnecessary forms and 
duplication of effort, and to suggest improvements. 

- The investigations of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection became an 
. 3 6 S 0 
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ini|>oi tuiiL basis lor the " cliistlca "’ or cleansing, I o which every public, depart 
incut war, from time lo time aubjeelcd. This must not be coni used with the 
“ ehistka ” to which the members of the (iommunist 1’arty, wherever they are 
employed, are subjected every three or tour years. The “ ehistka ” with 
which the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection was concerned was irrespective 
of Pail y membership and related only to the persons employed in a particular 
establishment. “ Periodically ”, records Mr. Calvin If. Hoover, “the tech- 
nical and administrative stalls of industry arc required to face the cleaning 
commission. . . . When hearings arc held before the cleaning commission, 
all the woikers of the industry are invited and expected to be present. A s a 
matter of fact anyone can be present, and anyone can ask questions of the 
person who is being ‘ cleaned ’. The process is not a pleasant one for the 
person ‘ at the bar for every possible criticism which can be raked up is 
usually fired at his unlucky head. Every questionable act which he may 
have, clone, any indiscreet conversation, any part of his private life may be 
hauled out into the pitiless light of publicity. The janitor may accuse the 
director of the trust of having a bourgeois taste, in neckties or of not pro- 
viding proper safeguards for workmen in dangerous occupations. The 
ancestry of the victim is particularly examined into, and happy is he who can 
answer that his mother ‘ came from the wooden plough ’ and his father ‘ came 
koni the loom and thrice damned is he whose ancestry includes either kulak, 
bourgeois, or landlord. . . . Nevertheless, this institution gives a sense of 
power even to the individual workman, and it docs serve to lessen any tendency 
on the part of the administrative personnel to bo tyrannical in any special 
personal cases, lest the victim attain his revenge at the next ehistka.” 3 

It should be added that the victims of the “ ehistka ” had a right of appeal 
to superior authorities ; and any unduly drastic decision of the commission 
was often reversed. 

The Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection as a whole was described by Mr. 
W. H. Chamberlin, who had watched its operation over a number of years, 
as “ a sort of permanent super-commission for audit and control ; it is con- 
tinually combing the other state departments for traces of graft, bureau- 
cratism and other abuses. The Rabkrin lias a far-flung net ; its inspectors 
look into everything, from the management of the Moscow Art Museum to the 
building of a new industrial plant, from the civil service qualifications of the 
officials in Daghestan to the conditions of the peasant farms in the Kuban.” 2 
Naturally, such investigations are not popular in the offices subjected to them ; 
and the mere cost of so extensive a service is a serious drawback. But the 
common opinion is that the Rabkrin . . seems to make out a good cause 
for its activity on the ground that the savings which it has recommended far 
outweigh the cost of its upkeep ”. a 

Whatever doubts may be expressed about the technical efficiency of its 
inspections, or of the net advantage of the retrenchments that it recommends, 
it is clear that the activity of such a popular tribunal did much to maintain 
the conviction of the common people that they were in command. Its peri- 
patetic inspections wore also a potent instrument of popular education in 
public administration. It earned an enthusiastic eulogium from one of few 
British economists who have troubled to investigate the government structure 

1 Economic Life of Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1930, pp. 262-263. 
s Soviet Russia, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1930, p, 1 19. 
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of the USSR. Mrs. Barbara Wool, ton, writing in 1934, declared that “ It is 
much to be hoped that, even should the .Russians relax their fierce repression 
of the now unpopular social classes, they will not lightly abandon their institu- 
tion of Workers’ anti Peasants’ Inspection. Undoubtedly the price of this 
meddlesome interference of the rank and file into affairs of which they must, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, understand nothing at all, is a considerable 
sacrifice of efficiency. But, even at that price, jfc may be argued that the 
safeguard which this affords against the odious vulgarities of class distinctions 
is well worth having, h'or those who are accustomed by the nature of their 
work to give commands, or are divorced from the crude physical realities of 
farm and mine and factory, what can be more salutary than some such direct 
personal reminder that they are no better than tlieir fellows ? The official 
intrusion of those who perform the. simplest, the dirtiest or the most tedious 
jobs into the secret places of those whose work is skilled, responsible and 
interesting (and paid for as such) provides a means of contact between the one 
group and the other that might ne.ver be established in any other way ; and 
it makes at the same time a magnificent assertion that none shall judge the 
one superior to the other. Nor is it unreasonable to hope that, as the standard 
of proletarian education rises, the price of this intrusion, even in terms of 
economic efficiency, may be gradually diminished. The bettor educated the 
rank and file become, the more will they realise and respect the province of 
the expert ; the less will such criticisms as they make be directed to technical 
matters on which their opinion is valueless, and the more to human issues 
on which their judgment stands actual with that of others— on which those, 
upon whom tlieir inspections descend, are no better qualified to pronounce 
than they ; the more, in fact, will they concern themselves, not with the cur- 
rency policy of the central bank, or the rotation of crops on a collective farm, 
hut with the detection of those signs of personal ostentation and arrogance 
on the one hand, and of subservience on the othor, which mark the insidious 
growth of class distinctions.” 1 

This interesting institution was, after fifteen years’ existence, brought to 
an end in 1934, at the instance of the Communist Party. There seem to have 
been complaints that, in many parts of the country, the department was 
insufficiently organised to deal with anything like all the complaints that 
reached its local offices. There were excessive delays in remedying grievances. 
But the main purpose, as explained in the speeches of Kaganovich and Kuibi- 
shev to the plenum of the Party Control Commission (as reported in the M oscow 
Daily News, July 5 and 11, 1934), seems to have been a more thorough and 
continuous “ checking up ” of the loyalty, promptitude and efficiency of the 
subordinate officials of the various ministries, especiallyin the districts remote 
from Moscow, in carrying out the decisions of the Central Government. It 
was apparently the method of inspection by the workers and peasants that was 
objected to. Pravda, J uly 4, 1934, in an editorial, explained that “ the method 
of inspection, which was the basic principle of the work of the Control Com- 
mission, is now replaced by the method of control and Verification of fulfilment 
of the Party and Government decisions. The control becomes now the 
inseparable part of the administration. . . , The control of the reconstruction 
of the Narkomzen, Narkomput and of the Narkomvod has proved that the 
reconstruction was achieved only partially, and that it was concerned with 
1 Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p. 26S, 
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I he central mg.ni.s and their slafi's, and did not ye| afi'ert, the secondary nnd 
primary organisations of the Narkmuals themselves or their local branches.” 

Whatever may have been tlie reasons, the Central Committee of the. 
Communist Party, at, its session ol Julm 28, 19.' '51, called for the complete 
supersession of the RKS department throughout the CHS!!, with a view to its 
functions being more efficiently organised. A separation. was made between 
the work of inspection or detection of abuses, on the one hand, and on the 
other (lie duty of taking disciplinary act, ion against officers found to he to 
blame, or other administrative action to remedy grievances. The work of 
inspection and defection has since continued under I, he direction of the trade 
union hierarchy, headed by the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions. 
The duty of continuous ‘‘ verification ” to ensure that each now decree or 
directive is promptly carried out, and that of taking disciplinary or other 
administrative action, was entrusted to a new Commission of Control appointed 
by and responsible to the Sovnarkom of the USSR, the first members being 
nominated or suggested by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 1 
This new commission, which will have its own agents in all parts of the USSR,, 
is to work in close collaboration with a separate Commission of Party Control, 
responsible to the Central Committee of the Communist Party, whose function 
it is to maintain a constant scrutiny of the conduct of all the members of the 
Party. The whole area of the USSR has been divided into 28 districts, in 
each of which will be stationed either a member of the Commission of Soviet 
Control, or a member of the Commission of Party Control, or a member of 
each body. To local offices under such direction, all complaints and criticisms 
of any branch of public administration are to be, directed ; and to these offices 
the reports of the inspections by trade union local committees are to be sent. 
It remains to be aeon wind, her, under the new system, these inspections will 
continue to be made, 

1 iff mbmhl /> ami Hiyiilrilion/) of llie ('owmimtim of Cinilml ami llie OomminCum 

of So rii't Control (in UiisMini) (Moscow, lOli t), H I pp. 
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AI'PISNDIX TO OT1 Al’TJfiR It (sec w . 75, 192) 

The Internal On/iniimtioH of Ike NaiTovuU of tiooUmsi 

(Resolution of I lie Central lixeoulive Committee and of the Council 
of People’s Commissars of Uie USSR. IsoeUia, 23.4.3'!) 

In order to do away with the shortcomings of organisation in the, work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narkomsovkhos of the USSR and of its 
local organs, and in order to improve their work and strengthen individual 
responsibility, the J SIK and Sovnarkom of the Union ol SSR decree the 
reorganisation of ihe, Narkomat of Sovkhosi of the USSR ou tiro following 
linos : 


i. (hiNTRAu A i*i* Art at ms ok the Narkomat ok tiie Sovrcrrosr 

1. I ho following departments and sections of the People's Commissariat 
of (drain and Live-stock Sovkhosi arc to ho abolished : 

(<i) 'die Chief Department of Work and Repairs. 

(6) The Department of Organisation of Territory. 

(0) The Department of Registration and Distribution of the Labour 
Force. 

(d) The Department of Labour and Living Conditions. 

(e) The Department of Accounting and Statistics. 

(f) The Fuel Dej mrtment. 

(//) The Finance Department. 

(A) The Department of Book-keeping. 

(j) The Department of Workers’ Supplies. 

(If) The Scientific and Technical Department. 

(1) The, Veterinary Department. 

(m) Tlie Stock-breeding Department. 

(> l ) The Control and Disposals Section. 

(o) The Seed-cultivation Section. 

(p) The Protection from Fire Section. 

(q) The Law Section. 

(r) The Section fo r verifying execution. 

( s ) The Section of Zeruostroy (grain accumulation). 

2. The following structure ol the central apparatus of the Narkomsovkhos 
is laid down : 

(u) The Chief Administration of Drain Sovkhosi, to carry out ail functions 
relating to the management of the Grain-producing Sovkhosi of the Naikoiu- 
sovkhos. 

(b) The Chief Administration of Cattle and Dairy Sovkhosi, to carry out 
all functions relating to the management of Dairy and Cattle Sovkhosi of the 
Narkomsovkhosi. 

(<0 The Chief Administration of Pig-breeding Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
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functions lelating to the management of t.he Pig-breeding Sovkhosi of the 
N arko mao vk ho^i. 

(d) Tlie Chief Administration of Sheep-breeding Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
functions relating to the Sheep-brooding Sovkhosi of the Narkomsovkho.si. 

(e) The Chief Administration of Education, to which all higher educational 
institutions, technical schools and sehoob on the special register of the 
Naikotiisovkhosi are to be subordinated. 

( f) Policial Administration. 

3. The Chief Administration oi the Grain-producing Sovkhosi to consist of 
the following Department* : 

(a) Agrotechnical and Rotation of Crops. 

(b) Macliine-technical. 

(c) Seeds. 

(d) Cattle-broeding. 

(r) Supply J or workers. 

(/) Einuucc and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

(«) Planning. 

(b) Construction. 

(c) Labour Force. 

(d) Scientific and Research Institutions. 

The Chief Animal-breeding Administrations are to contain the following 
departments : 

(a) Zoo-technical. 

(b) Veterinary. 

(e) Machine-technical. “ 

(d) Agrotechnical. 

(c) Breeding. 

(/) Finance and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

(a) Planning. 

(b) Construction. 

(e) Labour Force. 

(d) Scientific and Research Institutions. 

In order to improve contact between the Chief Administrations with the 
Trusts and the Sovkhosi and in order to ensure proper guidance of the work of 
Trusts and of Sovkhosi, the Chief Administration of tlie Animal-breeding 
Sovkhosi delegates Assistant Chiefs of Administration to inspect the following 
groups of rayons : 

(a) Chief Administration of Grain Sovkhosi : 

1st Group . — Trusts situated in tlie territory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, and of the Azov- Black-Sea Krais. 

2nd, Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the Stalingrad, Saratov, 
and of the Middle Volga Krais, of the Bashkir ASSR and of the Central 
Black Earth Oblast. v 

3rd Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of: the Far Eastern Krai, ol 
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the Eastern Siberian and Western Siberian Krais, of the Kazakstan, 
and of the Chelyabinsk Oblast. 

(h) Chief Administrations nf the Cattle ancl Dairy and Sheep- breeding 
Sovkhosi : 

] st Group.- Trusts situated in the territory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, Azov-Iilack-Sen Krais, Stalingrad, and Saratov Krais and of 
the Central Black Barth Oblast. 

2nd Group.- Trusts situated in the territory of the Western Siberian, 
Baste ru Siberian, Northern and Middle Volga lvrais, of the Sveullovskaya 
Oblast, and of the Bashkir and Tartar ASSR. 

3rd Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the Chelyabinsk Oblast, of 
Kazakstan and Kirghizia. 

( 0 ) Chief Administration of Pig-breeding Sovkhosi : 

l si Group . — Trusts situated in the territory of the USSR, Northern 
Caucasian and Azov-BIaek-Sea Krais. 

2nd Group . — Trusts situated on the territory of the Saratov and Middle 
Volga Krais, Central Black Oblast, and of the Bashkir and Tartar 
ASSR. 

3rd Group . - Trusts situated on the territory of Eastern Siberian and 
Western Siberian Krais, of the Chelyabinsk Oblast and Kazakhstan. 

4. The following central Departments of theNarkomsovkhosi of the USSR 
are to be organised : 

(a) Planning and financial . 

(b) Accounting and Statistics. 

(c) Specialists. 

(d,) Administrative and Management. 

{(■) Secretariat of the Narkoinat. 

0. To create ancl attach to tire Narkom : 

(«) A section for the registration and selection of the Labour Force. 

(b) A central Arbitration Court. 

(c) A Scientific Technical Council. 

( d ) A group of inspectors to verify execution. 

G. To reorganise “ Sovkhossnab ” into an office called “ Supplies for 
Sovkhosi ”, to retain its function of supplying the Sovkhosi with machines, 
implements and mineral manures, according to the classification passed by 
the Sovnarkom of the USSR. 

II. The Union Trusts op Grain-producing and Animar- 
n reeding Sovkhosi 

J . The following departments to be organised in the Union Grain Trusts : 

(a) Agro-field (crop rotation ?). 

(b) Machine-technical. 

( c ) Seeds. 

(d) Cattle-breeding. 

(e) Planning. 

(/) Supplies for workers. 

(, g ) Finance and Book-keeping. 
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(/;) Co-| Accounting office wifli warehouses and shops for the sale of equip- 
ment and maternilb to the Sovkliosi. 

(i) Building Office. 

()) Adininihlrativo and Management Section. 

•J In the Union Animal- breeding Tiusls flic following Dcpartiuenls are 
1 o be organised : 

(tt) Zoo-1 eelmieal. 

(h) Veleiinacy. 

(c) Breeding. 

(il) Machine-t eelmieal. 

(e) Agro-field. 

{j) Planning. 

{(]) Finance and Book-keeping. 

{!>) Building. 

(i) Oust Accounting office with warehouses and shops for the sale of equip- 
ment and materials to the Sovkliosi. 

( j) Administrative and Management Section. 

3. At the head of flic Trust is the Director of the Trust with two deputies 
— of iliese one is a Deputy for the political work. 

ill. Tun Sovkuori 

1. At the head of the So vk ho. si is a Director appointed arid dismissihlc 
by the People’s Commissar. 

The Director of the Sovklios has one Deputy (in addition to his deputy 
for the political work) and one assistant for workers’ supplies. 

2. The following typical structure for (train Sovkliosi is to bo confirmed : 

(a) Director of the Sovldios. 

( b ) Political Department of the Sovklios. 

(c) Manager of the Department (according to the number of departments) 
with a Deputy for the political part. 

(d) Seuior Agronome of the Sovklios and junior agronom.es, according to 
the number of departments. 

(e) Manager of the tractor park, who is directly responsible for the proper 
use and good condition of tractors and machines. 

(/) Mechanics, according to the number of departments. 

(< 7 ) Manager of the petrol station. 

(7i) OKS (Department of Workers’ Supplies). 

(f) Book-keeping Department. 

The automobile column, road detachment and repair workshop are con- 
stituent parts of the Sovklios and are directly subordinate to the Director of 
the Grain Sovklios. 

3. The following typical structure for Animal-breeding Sovkliosi is to bo 
confirmed : 

(a) Director of the Sovkhos. 

(&) Political Department of the Sovklios. 

(c) Manager of each farm (according to the number of farms). 

(d) Senior zpo-technician, and junior zoo-technicians, according to the 
number of farms. 
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(<■’) Veterinary surgeon and veterinary /eWsc/im, according to the number 
of farms. 

(/') Zoo-technician for breeding-work. 

(fj) Agronome for the Sovkhos. 

(h) Mechanic. 

(i) Manager of petrol station. 

(/) Book-keeping Department. 

IV, KlSPr.li.SP.NTATlVMH OF THE Naekomat of Soviuiosi 

1. The -Narkoim.il of Sovkhosi lias its own representa lives on the Sce- 
nario; ms of the Union Republics. 

2. The existing departments of representatives of the Narkomat of 
Sovkhosi in krais, oblasts and autonomous republics are to be abolished. 

It is to be left to the sovnarkoms of autonomous republics, and to the 
krai and oblast ispolkoms, to have the right of control over the activities of 
the sovkhos trusts of the Narkomsovkhosi. 

II is to be made the duty of the Commissariat of Grain and Animal Sovkhosi 
of the USSR to carry out the reorganisation of (he organs of management of 
sovkhosi on the basis of the present decree not later than June 1, 1934. 

Chairman ol the Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of SSR : M. Kalinin 

Chairman of the Soviet of People’s 

Commissars of the Union of SSIt : V. Molotov 

Secretary ol the TZTlv of the Union of 

RKR ; A. Enukidze 

Moscow, Kruiultn, A /nil 22, 1034 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (sec pp. 75, 11)2) 

The Internal Organisation of the Narlomal of Agriculture 

(■Resolution ol the Central Exmil ivo Committee and of the Council 
of People's Coimmssais of the Union of SSR, I’ravda, 5. DM) 

In order to do away with the shortcomings of organisation in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narlronizcuu of the Union of SSR and of 
republican and local organs, and in order to improve their work and strengthen 
personal responsibility, the. TS1K and Sovnarkom ol the. Union of SSR decree 
the reorganisation of the system of the agricultural organs of the Union of 
SSR on the following lines : 

1. Central Apparatus op tup, Nakkomzum op thk USSR 

1. To liquidate in the Narkomzem of the, USSR tho following departments 
and sections, associations and trusts : 

(a) The Chief Grain Department of the MTS. 

(b) The Chief Department of Cotton MTS. 

(«) The Chief Department ol the Reel, MTS. 

(■ d ) The Chief Department of hi ax and Item)) MTS. 

(e) The Chief Department, of Vegetable and Potato MTS. 

(/) The Chief Department of Machine-hay making Stations. 

(//) The Department of Organisation of Kolkho.s Labour and Distribution 
of Income. 

(h) The Department of Technical Propaganda. 

(i) The Fodder Department. 

( j ) The Department of Chcmicalisation, and Dime, Bureau. 

(A) The Fuel Department. 

(Z) The Department of Repairs and Work. 

(m) The Section of Control and Verification of Execution. 

(n) The Chief Department of Capital Construction. 

(o) The Department of Live-stock Kolkhos Goods Farms. 

(p) The Section of Economics of Labour and of Production Quotas. 

( q ) The Union of Cotton Sovkhosi. 

(»■) The “ Glavvodklios ” Association. 

(s) The Association “ Novlub 

. (/,) The “ Soyussmenovod ” Association. 

(u) The Association of Eight Wreckers. 

(d) The Elax Sovkhos Centre. 

2. To organise the following Chief Administration of the NKZ of the 
Union of SSR : 

* 

(et) Chief Administration for grain and oil-producing cultures, to carry 
out all functions for management of machine tractors and agro-field service 
for grain and oil production in all republics, krais and oblasts of the USSR. 

(b) The Chief Beet Administration — to carry out all functions for the 
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management o[ the machine tractors and tlie agro-field service- for production. 

(c) Tlie Chief Flax and Hemp Administration. 

(d) The Oliiol Cotton Administration. 

The following Departments are formed within the Chief Administration for 
(Train and Oil-protlnciug Cultures, the Chief Beet Administration, tlie Chief 
Cotton Administration, and (he Chief Flax and Hemp Administration : 

Agro-tcchnieal and Rotation of Crops. 

Machine-technical. 

To Fight Wreckers. 

Seed, 

Financial and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

Planning. 

Labour Force. 

For Scientific Research Institutions, 

In addition to this, the following Departments arc formed in those 
Administrations : 

In the Chief Crain Administrltion — a Rice Department. 

in the Chief Cotton Administration— a Department of Cotton Sovkhosi, 
an Irrigation Department, a Department of New Textile Cultures, and a 
Department of Mineral Manures. 

lit the Chief Flax and Hemp Administration — a Department of Flax and 
Hemp Factories, a Department of Flax and Hemp Sovkhosi and a Department 
of Mineral Manures. 

In the Chief Beef Administration — Department of Mineral Fertilisers. 

(e) The Chief Administration lor Live-stock Breeding, within which tlie 
following Departments are formed : 

Homed cattle breeding. 

Pig-breeding. 

Sheep-breeding. 

Sections : 

Veterinary. 

.Fodder, 

Planning and Financial. 

(/) The Chief Administration for Horse-breeding : to carry out all func- 
tions relating to the management of horse-breeding sovkhosi, horse-breeding 
farms, and the breeding and maintenance of the number of horses in the 
country. 

(i ') ) The Chief Veterinary Administration. 

(/;) The Chief Administration for Sub-tropical Cultures. 

(i) The Chief Department for Afforestation and Protective (?) Forests. 

(j) The Chief Administration for Tobacco. 

( k ) The Chief Administration for Silk-worm Culture. 

(l) The Chief Administration for Higher Technical Educational Institu- 
tions and Technical Schools. 

(m) Political Administration. 

3, In order to improve the contact of the Chief Administrations with the 
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krais and oblast* and in order to ensure proper guidance ini grain pi'oduel ion 
and live-hock hieedmg .so that, (hey may lie adapted to I lie peculiarities of 
tlie puncipnl legions ol I lie USSR, Assisi an! Heads ol Administrations are 
detailed ui tlie Chief Administrations for Grain and OiLpiodueing 'cultures 
and the Chief Administration lor Live-stock Breeding, to inspect the following 
groups of rayons : 

Is/ Group of Rayons. —Ukrainian KSR, (Juinoan AKKR, the Central Blade 
Earth Oblast, Azov- Black-Ken Kiai, Hie .Northern Caucasus Krai, Hie 
Trans-Caucasian FKR, tlie Middle Asiatic Republics. 

2nd < rioup of Rayons. The Moscow Oblast, the florin Krai, the Ivanov- 
skaya Oblast, the Leningrad Oblast, tlie White Russian Oblast, the 
Northern Krai, the Tartar ASK Li, Ihe Sverdlovskayu Oblast, Hie Ob- 
Jrtysh Oblast, the Western Oblast. 

3rd Group of Rayons . — The Stalingrad Krai, the Saratov Krai, the Middle 
Volga Krai, tlie Bashkir AKSR, the Kazak ASS Li. 

4 th Gi on p of Rayons .— The Chelyabinsk Oblast, (lie Weal era Siberian, 
Eastern Siberian and Far- blast cm Krais. 

i. The following Departments are to be formed within the NKZ of the 
Union of SSR : 

(a) Planning and Financial. 

(h) Accounting and Statistical. 

(c) Specialists. 

(d) Administrative and Management. 

(e) Secretariat of the Narkomat. 

5. To lay down that the following are attached directly to the Nai’kom of 
Agriculture of the Union of SHE : 

(a) Section for Registration and Selection of Labour Force. 

(/)) A group of inspectors to verify execution. 

(c) ( lentral Arbitration Court. 

6. To reorganise the Association “ Sclkhossnahjenio ” into an office called 
“ SelkhoHsnabjuuio ”, this office lo retain the lunetions of supplying the MTS 
and the sovkhosi of the NKZ of the USSR witli machines, implements and 
mineral manure according to a limited liyt, confirmed by the Sovnarkom of 
tlie USSR ; the krai and oblast, offices of the Association “ Sellchoasnabjenio ” 
with all their warehouses and shops are to he handed over to the krai and oblast 
Land Administrations. . 

[[. Apparatus of tub Naricomzjsm of tub RSFSR 

The work of the Narkomzem of the RSFSR is to be concentrated upon 
guidance as regards production of vegetables and potatoes, orchards, land 
utilisation and improvement, local forests, poultry farming, rabbit-breeding 
and beekeeping ; the responsibility for guidance in this work in the krais, 
oblasts and autonomous republics of tlie RSFSR is to lie with tlie Narkomzem 
of the RSFSR. 

In accordance with this, the following structure of the Narkomxom ol tlie 
RSFSR is laid down : . 

(I) Administrations : 

(d) Vegetable. 
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( b ) Potato. 

(o) Fruit-growing. 

(d) Land Utilisation. 

(r) Local Forests. 

(/) Poultry Farming, Rabbit-breeding and Beekeeping. 

- {(]) Special I Iighor Educational Institutions and Technical Schools for 
training caches of mass qualifications (?) for breeding small live-stock, fiuit- 
gi owing, vegeLablo-grov mg and land utilisation. 

(7?) Industrial Sovlcliosi. 

(TL) Repartmenls : 

(а) Planning and Financial 

(It) Local Lapd linprovcnient and Peat. 

(c) Agriculture in the Far North. 

(d) Adnunistrative and Management. 

(c) Secretariat of the, Narkomat.' 

(UX) Attached to the Narkom of Agriculture of the, RSFSR : 

(<i) Land Commission, 

(б) Section for Selection and Registration of Labour Foret 1 2 3 (Cadres). 

{<;) Arbitration. 

ILL A I’J'ARATUR 0? THIS NaJUCOMZEMK OK REPUBLICS AND OF THE LAND 
A. DM IN 1 ST RATIO NS OF lvilATS AND 0 BLASTS (NKZ OF THU RSFSR 
EX(!LPDE1>) 

1. Tu the Narkomzcms of Republics and in the Oblast and Krai Land 
Administrations the following Administrations are created : 

(a) Grain (in all oblasts, lerais and republics), Be.et (in all oblasts, krais 
and republics which grow herd,), Cotton (in all republics, krais and oblasts 
which grow cotton), and other Administrations (flax and hemp, vegetable, 
potato, forestry, orchard) according to the special bias of a given republic, 
krai and oblast. 

(!>) Live-stock-breeding. 

(c) Horse-breeding. 

(d) Veterinary. 

(<>) Political Section, 

2. Departments : 

(a) Planning and Finance. 

(b) Accounting and Statistics. 

(c) Land Utilisation and Improvement. 

(d) Training of Labour Force. 

(e) Management. 

3. Attached to the Narkoms for Agriculture in the republics and to the 
chiefs of krai and oblast Land Administrations : 

(a) Section for Selection and Registration of Labour Force. 

( b ) Land Commission. 

(c) Arbitration. 

(d) “ Selkhossnabjenie ” Office. 
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IV. The Rayon Land Apparatus 

Lt must be recognised that the tendency which exists in certain krais, 
oblasts and republics towards tire liquidation oi tlie Bayou Land Department 
is an erroneous one. 

in order to strengthen tire Bayou Land organs : 

1. The Bayou Associations o[ slock-hreeding farms are to be abolished as 
independent economic organs, and are to he made into sections of the Bay on 
Land Departments for stock-breeding. 

2. The Bayou Land Departments are made responsible for operative 
guidance in agriculture in the kolkhosi which are not served by the MTS, 
and in individual homesteads ; operative guidance as regards stock-breeding 
in 1 ho rayon ; general planning | summary planning ] of agricull ural production 
in the rayon ; state supervision as regards quality of agricultural work in all 
kolkhosi and individual homesteads ; operative guidance in fruit-growing ; 
compilation of summary reports as to agricultural campaigns in the rayon; 
management of state property and of forests of local importance. 

3. To establish in accordance with this the following typical structure of 
the Bayou Land Department : 

Manager of the Bayon Laud Department. 

Deputy Manager of the Bayon Land Department ; he also to act as 
manager of tlie section ol Live-stock Breeding. 

The Bayon Land Departments are to have no section beyond the Live- 
stock Breeding section. 

The Rayon Land Department have : 

Senior Agrouomo. 

Senior Land Arranger. 

Senior B'orester. 

Senior Inspector for Accounting. 

Technician for Construction. 

4-. To establish the following structure for the Section of Stock-breeding : 

Manager of the Live-stock Breeding section. 

Senior Zoo-technician. 

Senior Veterinary Surgeon. 

District Zoo-technicians and Veterinary Surgeons, attached to definite 
kolkhosi. 

Zoo-technician for Horses. 

5. A Land Commission is established and attached to each Rayon Land 
Department. 

6. The incubator stations are directly subordinate to the Bayon Land 
Departments. 

V. Machine and Tractor Stations 

1. The post of Manager of MTS district is to be abolished, so that the 
tractor brigades are directly subordinate to the Director of the MTS, and so 
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that agronomes and travelling mechanics should be attached to definite groups 
of kolkhosi and tractor brigades, and should be directly subordinate to the 
Senior Agr ouomr and Senior Mechanic. 

2. The following typical structure of the MTS is fixed : 

(а) Director of MTS. 

(б) Polit-otdcl of the MTS. 

(a) Senior Mechanic (he is also manager of the tractor garage, and is held 
wholly responsible far the proper use and condition of tractors) and Travelling 
Mechanics. 

(<l) Senior Agronome, Agronomes for Special Cultures and Seeds, according 
to the bias of the work of the MTS, and Agronomes attached to definite Groups 
of Kolkhosi. 

(c) Manager of the Petrol Station. 

(/) Book-keeping. 

The MTS to contain also, directly subordinate to the Director of fclio MTS, 
working on cost-accounting basis : 

Motor Columns. 

Road Detachment, 

Repair Workshop. 

VI 

It is made the duty ol the Narkomzem of the USSU to complete the 
reorganisation of land organs, according to the present decree, by May 15, 
1934. 

Chairman of the Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of SSE : M. Kalinin 

Chairman of the Council of People's 

Commissars of the Union of SS.R : V. Molotov 

Secretary of the Central Executive 

Committee of the Union of SSR : A. Enukidze 

Moscow, ICmsmlin, April 4, 1934 
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APPENDIX TO OUAPTUll IV (sec p. I,')'!) 

Lr,t of the til Trade Unions among winch Ihe Membership of the 
4/ Trade, Unions of JJ)3J was distributed in Wild 


( i!<[ FlUtUI^ 

lij.x< k metallurgy 

Transput t machinery 
Eleerieal workers 

Auto-tiar lot industry 


Gene 


r.il machinery 


Non-ferrous metallurgy 

■*> fs 

Mining 

Coal- mining 
Petroleum 

> J 

Construction workers 
» »> 

31 >» 

3» 31 

« JJ 

Hailway, posts ' and mad 
workeis 

1 Cement and ceramic 

JJ it 

» 7* 

Timber and forestry industry 

» tt 

Woodworking industry 


1. Black metallurgy <d (lie iSmitli 

2. „ „ Hast 

3. „ „ Cent io 

4. Transport maohmety 

5. Shipbuilding 

0. Electrical machinery 

7. Electrical low-tension cm rent industry 

8. Electro-stations 
t). Aviation industry 

10. Automobile industry 

It. Tractor industry 

id. Tool and instrument maker, s 

13. Machinery of fine precision 

14. Heavy machinery 

15. Military' metal industry 
1C. Ordinary' machinery 

17. Metal goods 

18. Gold and platnmm extinction 
10. Non-ferrous extraction 

20. ,, manufacture 

21. Iron ore mining in the .South 

22. ,, ,, ,, East 

23. Mining of non-rnctalUo ores 
2 i. Salt industry 

25. Geological research workers 
2G. Coal-mining in the Centre 

27. „ „ East 

28. „ „ Donbas 

29. Petroleum, in. the Caucamis 

30. „ „ East 

31 . Petroleum distillation 

32. Heavy industry of the Centra and South 

33. Heavy industry of the Far East 

34. Heavy industry of the Urals and Western 

Siberia 

35. Light industry ( timber and food products) 

36. Housing and communal industry 

37. Railways and metropolitan works 

38. Macadam road workers 

39. Fireproof clay workers 

40. Cement workers 

41. Brick workers ‘ 

42. Timber and forestry industry of the. South and 

Centre 

43. Timber and forestry industry of the North 

44. „ „ „ East 

45. Woodworking industry of the North 

46. „ „ „ Centre and South 
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Old Onkuis 

jS r p\\ rinion-i 

Woodworking indusi ry 

47. Woodworking industry of the blast 
‘18. b'uriiituro and musical insinmiems 

40. Matches and plywood 

Chemical industry 

oh. ( kike-chemical industry 

51 . Nitrates and special chemicals 

52. [Soda products ami mineral mixtures 

51). Paint and pharmaceutical products 

Glass unci porcpliim 

fid. (jJugti 

,, , T 

55. Porcelain 

Col ton nuinnliu'tiirc 

5(1. Colton mmuifju turo in Moscow, Leningrad and 


olsewiiore 

” 

57. (^oLton manufarlure in lvtuiov ’0 oMa.st 

58. ManufauUiro of other fibres j 

Wool, silk iiiiii knitting in- 

59, Woollen industry 

duslricB 

*) ii 

60. Knitting industry 

01 . (Silk industry 

Linen mid hump industry 

M JJ 

02. Linen indufltiy 

02. Hemp industry 

(Sugar industry 

04. Sugar-making 

05. Jleot sugar — sovkhosi workers 

Leather i mis try 

00. Leather goods 

V } 7 

ff ?f 

07. Boots and shoes 

08. Pur goods I 

Neodlowork 

69. Needlework in the North 

>» 

70. „ ,, (South 

Printing and publishing 

71. Printing in the Centro and (South 

ft if 

72. „ „ North 

ft 5» 

71). Publishing industry 

Flour-milling, baking and 

74. Baking 

confectionery 


t J >i 

75. Confectionery 


70. Flour-milling and Elevator Service In the South 


and Contre 


77. Plour-uiilling and Elevator Service in the East 

Fish 

» 

78. Fisheries in Hie Ear Bast 

79. „ „ North 

80. „ „ South 

Workers in agricultural pro- 

81. Tobaooti workers 

ducts 

it if 

82. Wine and distillery workers 

83. Brewery and starch-making workers 

Workers in agricultural sov- 

84. Grain sovldiosi 

kbosi (state farms) 


ft ft 

85. Vegetable sovldiosi 

86. Garden crop sovldiosi 


87. Cotton sOvkhosi 

Workers in animal-breeding 

88, Pig sovkhosi 

sovldiosi (state farms) 

it » 

89. Sheep sovkhosi 

1i )) 

90. Horse sovldiosi 

91. Other animal and game sovkhosi 


92. Milk and Meat sovkhosi of the Centre and 


South 


93. Milk and Meat sovkhosi of the Urals and 


Siberia 

5> 

94. Milk and Meat sovkhosi of Kazakstan and 


Middle Asia 

Machine and tractor stations 

96. MTS in tho South and Centre 
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Wow Unions 


Machine and tiaclor sla Lions 

Meat and tinned food in- 
dust lies 

'» 71 

Railway woikois 


Water transport woikcrs 
Auiodiivces and avion woikera 


Post and telegraph 
Communal workers 
Municipal enterprises 


it »J 

Public feeding workers 

»> »J 

Cooperative and state dis- 
tributive trades 


it 




»* >7 

Workers in state institutions 


>> »> 

»* » 

Cinema and other artistic 
workers 

it j j 

Medico-sanitary workers 


it 


jj 
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96. JV1TK in <!io East 

97. Agikultural institutions 

98. Meat industries and rcfiigcmUon 

99. Tinned iood industries 
100. Under and lal -making 

LOi. Mdk industry 

102. Railway uoikeiy ot (ho Onlio 


103. 

South 

10-1. 

Cast and Ear East 

1 05. 

Middle Asm 

106. Railway workshops 



107. flea transport 

108. River transport 

109. Aviation workers 

110. Anto drivers ill Moscow and l.onmgrad 

111. „ in tho South 

112. „ „ East 

113. Postal workers 

114. Telegraph, telephone and radio winkers 

115. Tramway workers 

110. Workers in oomniunal ontoi prises 

117. Housing admiu.isUat.ioiv 

118. Municipal administration 
111), Eiro brigades 

120. Haircut I cm 

121. Consumers’ cooperalivo public {coding oilier- 

prises 

122. State enterprises oi public feeding 

123. Consumers’ cooperative employees oi the 

Centre 

124. Consumers’ cooperative employees of the 

Ukraine 

125. Consumers’ cooperative employees of (lie 

Caucasus 

120. Consumers’ cooperative .employees of .Siberia 
and tho Urals 

127. Consumers’ cooperative employees of tho East 

128. Employees in state trading 

129. „ in foreign trade 

130. „ in bookshops 

131. Workers in stale institutions 

132. Workers in administrative institutions 

133. Workers in tho Courts of Justice 

134. Workers in the institutions of National 

Economy 

135. Photo-cinema industry 

136. Artistic industries 

137. Workers in medico-Ranitary institutions of 

RSESR 

138. Workers in medico-sanitary institutions of 

Ukraine 

139. Workers in medico- sanitary institutions of 

Middle Asia 

HO. Workers in medico-sanitary institutions of 
Tranaeauoasus 

141. Workers in medico-sanitary institutions of 
White Russia 
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Old Unions 


| Workers in educational in- 
stitutions 


Finance and banking 
Papor-inaking 
Rubber manufacture 
Peat workers 
Agricultural machinery 
makers 


Now Uniou-i 


1-12. Workers in college , 1 % high schools and scientific 
institutes 

143. Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

RSFSR 

144 . Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

Ukraine 

145. Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

White Russia 

l-t(i. Workers in primary and secondary schools of 
Transcaucasus 

147. Workers in primary and secondary schools of 

Middle Asia 

148. Workers in pre-school institutions 

140. Workers engagod in institutions of political 
education 

150. Finance and banking 

151. Paper-making 

152. Rubber manufacture 

153. Peat workers 

154. Agricultural machinery makers 



X 

The Duties and Functions of the Fuclonj Commit fees (see p. 140) 

(Resolution of (lie IT Plenum oi the Central Executive Conuuifloe ol the 
All-Union Congress oi Trade Unions (ALICOTU), on the Report of (Jom- 
rnrle Shvernik, Trail , December 1 1, 1932) 

(SuiUM.vitv only. After a general introduction, there follow the paragraphs 
summarised below) : 

1. The collective agreement must, in fact, become the basis of the whole 
of the trade union work of the EZK (factory committee) in the undertaking. 
The EZK must so organise its work in the undertaking that the fight for the 
carrying out of the conditions laid out. in tho collective agreement— by 
management and workers alike —and the systematic watch that the collective 
agreement is being carried out, become the daily concern and the main subject 
oi the activities of the Factory and Workshop Committees. 

2. The FZIv must increase their share in the work of planning and regu- 
lating wages in the undertaking by taking an active part in the classification 
of workers so that they can be put on wage-scales, and in determining technic- 
ally possible quoins of output and payment in accordance with the Wage- 
Scale Schedule and the collective agreetnenf . The EZK must see to it that 
the. greatest possible use is made of piecework and that payment lor work done 
is made on the basis of progressive premiums. Workers doing particularly 
important or difficult work must be dealt with separately. 

The EZK must watch over the spending of the wages fund and prevent 
any waste or overspending which may occur as the result of tho employment 
of excessively large staffs, of the. use oi overtime to any large extent, and to 
increases oi wages paid to individual workers in breach of the collective 
agreement. 

The EZK must keep waicli that correct wages are paid to the, workers, 
and must make a determined fight against tho underpayment of workers and 
wrong entries of wages in the workers’ wages books. 

The EZK must watch strictly that the quotas of output should correspond 
to the technical conditions of production obtaining in the industry at the, time, 

3. The- Plenum notes the quite inadmissible diminution of the, part played 
by the, RKK (Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection) 1 and the slackening of 
their activities. The, RKK must become the most important and authoritative 
organ in the settlement o ['conflicts in the field of fixing rates of pay and rates 
of output. The Plenum advises that membership of the RKK should consist 
of truly responsible representatives of the EZK and of tho management— of 
persons who know the conditions of production and enjoy the confidence of 
the workers. 

The activities of the RKK must be. freed from all elements of red-tape 
and from a heartless attitude to the workers. The RK K must ensure the 

1 Tor the abolition of tho Workers’ arid Peasants’ Inspection as an independent uom- 
*TOissariat, and the transfer of its functions partly to the All-Union Central Committee 
of Trade Unions, and partly to the now Commission of tioviet Control, see Appendix VI, 
pp. m-m. 
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speedy consideration of the workers’ statements, anil the workers concerned 
must be allowed to take pal I in i his. The. RK K must see to it that exhaustive 
and accurate decisions as to the problems raised are reached, and that the 
workers are informed ot these decisions in good time by means of a compulsory 
display of these decisions in the workshops. 

4. The. Plenum draws attention to the fact, that the derision taken by the 
Ninth A IKJnion Congress ol Trade Unions as to the strengthening of Technical 
Rate- fixing Bureaux (TNB) has not yet been carried out This is (piite 
inadmissible at the present time, when the technique of rate-fixing is becoming 
increasingly complex, and when its importance in the regulation of wage-rates 
is constantly growing. 

The Plenum advises the FZK to see (hat this decision of the Ninth All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions is carried out. at the earliest possible moment . 

5. In view of the fact that spoilage and stoppages disorganise production, 
and thereby lead to the lowering of wages ol the workers, the Plenum advises 
the FZK to carry out unwaveringly any decree of the Government as to pay- 
ment for bad work and stoppages, and to combat energetically the causes 
which lead to this ; the broad masses of the workers must, be drawn into 
dealing with this most, urgent problem. 

fi. The Plenum completely and wholly endorses the resolution of TSIK 
and of the Sovnarkom of the USSR, as to the fight against absenteeism, 
regarding this as a most important measure in strengthening labour discipline. 

Alt trade union organisations are, to have this decision ot the Government 
explained to them at their meetings, so that it is really carried out. 

Greater use is to be made of the Comrades’ Courts, so that they become 
the most important weapon in the class education of workers and in the 
strengthening of socialist labour disci] dine. 

7. While noting great advances in the activities of conferences to discuss 
production in groups and brigades, the Plenum observes a slackening in the 
work of workshop and factory conferences for the discussion of production. 

The Plenum makes it the duty of the b'ZIv to strengthen the activities of 
the workshops and of the ’factories in this respect, so that the conferences 
become practical schools for the training of broad masses of workers in the 
management of production. 

„ 8. In a number of undertakings the decision of the Party, of the Govern- 

ment, and of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions as to 1 he part 
of Assistant Directors in production conferences has been distorted. The 
purpose of this measure was to raise the authority of production conferences 
within the undertaking, and to ensure the speedier carrying out of the workers’ 
proposals. In many undertakings the managements (with the cognizance of 
the FZK and of the higher trade union organisations) have made use of the 
appointment ol the chairman of production conferences as Assistant Director 
in order to make him do purely administrative work. 

The chairman of the production conference (the Assistant Director) may 
be set free from ah work which does not follow from his duties as organiser 
of production conferences, and the person dealing with the workers’ suggestions. 
His part as one of the most important workers in the FZK in the field of 
directing factory, workshop and group production conferences must be 
strengthened, as well as his share in the entire work of the factory and work- 
shop committees. 
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ft. The Plenum notes that (lie FZK are paying less attention than before 
to the simple toim of socialist competition between workers, namely, udariu- 
chcstvo (.shock brigades) ; tins most be iinpiovod. 

A number ol FZK are not taking their duties as regards making up lists of 
udnimks (shock-hrigaders) suflieiently seriously, and include in l hem persons 
who are unworthy of the name. While fighting false udarnichcstvo the FZK 
must achieve the systematic payment of premiums to the udarmks and also 
make sure that they get pieferential treatment in the way oi better food in 
the factory dining-rooms, and are allowed to buy goods the sale of which is 
unprofitable in the factory shops, etc, 

10. The Plenum approves the, decision of the TSI K of the Party as to the 
transfer of ZUK (closed cooperatives) of the larger undertakings to the manage- 
ments, and as to the appointment of the chairmen of the Z RK as Assistant 
Directors in the remainder of the undertakings. 

The Plenum draws attention to the fact that in this respect the work of 
the FZK will also increase. The FZK must detail their best workeis into the 
supply organisations of the management ; they must ensure their participation 
in the committees of supply in the undertakings, and work for the greatest 
possible increase of the stocks of supplies by factory managements, the ZUK 
and the dining-rooms. 

The FZK must mobilise the masses for the light against waste anil criminal 
abuses in connection with the workers’ food supplies ; those are meant only 
for the workers in the given undertaking. The numbers to bo supplied, and 
the quantities of supplies to be issued, must be cheeked by the FZK, and 1 hey 
must also keep a check on the issue of shopping books and food cards. 

11. The FZK must give systematic help to the managements and to the 
ZUK in developing suburban farms and farm-yards ; the FZK must see to it 
that at the earliest possible moment piggeries, dairy farms, rabbit farms, 
fish ponds, etc., become of real value in supplying the workers and their families 
with foodstuffs. 

The experiment of the more advanced factories in attaching villages to 
themselves for the purpose of getting food supplies should be emulated ; and 
the workers must themselves help in getting direct supplies from these attached 
villages, and also in establishing stores of food in the factories. 

The FZK must also give every possible assistance to the workers and their 
families in organising their own allotments or gardens (vegetable, rabbit- 
breeding, piggeries, etc..), which would provide additional sources for the 
improved feeding of workers. 

12. The Plenum considers that the work of the FZK, in so far as housing 
is concerned, is not satisfactory. They are recommended to make use of the 
experience of the campaign for the October Housing Fund, which has shown 
that by. concentrating material and men in the most important sectors of 
building ; by preliminary allotment of dwellings to workshops and individual 
workers' families ; by mobilising local supplies of building materials ; and by 
utilising the voluntary labour of the future occupiers, the supply of living 
accommodation in the undertakings can be largely increased. Special atten- 
tion must be paid to better construction, and to the greatest possible use of 
local building material. 

The FZK must increase the attention paid to the correct use of the living 
accommodation available ; the best workers on the regular staff aiul the 
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udarniki (shock-brigadcrs) must have first claim upon this. The FZK must 
see to it. that care is taken of the dwellings, and that they are repaired in 
good time, etc. 

1 lie [' /. k must also see to it. that the workers’ villages, apartments and 
lodging-houses arc kept in good and sanitary order, and that day-nurseries 
and kindergartens are established in connection with these ; expenditure on 
establishments lor children must be carefully watched. 

13. The Plenum notes that a number of FZK do not direct and do not 
systematically watch the work of the paying-out centres of Social Insurance 
in the undertakings. . , . The Plenum recommends to the FZK to strengthen 
the paying-out centres by appointing within a month their most active, workers 
to act on them ; their work must be carefully watched and special attention 
must, be paid to the improvement of the medical service ; to a more rational 
use being made of the insurance Jund ; to social service for the workers 
(creches, kindergartens, the feeding of school children) ; to a wise and timely 
sending oil of workers to sanatoria, houses of rest and watering-places ; and 
to a full use being made of the 'travelling facilities allotted for these purposes. 

14. The Plenum draws attention to the fact that the work of the FZK in 
the field of protection of labour and of safety appliances is clearly unsatis- 
factory, and that they do not work in conjunction with the inspectors ; the 
Plenum advises the FZK to carry out a daily direction of the work of the 
inspectors, and to watch over the expenditure of funds set aside for improving 
safety appliances. 

15. The Plenum puts before the FZK the task of improving radically and 
effectively, within the shortest possible time, the cultural work within all links 
of the trade union organisation in the undertaking, without any exceptions. 

They must concentrate their attention on the general and technical instruc- 
tion of adults ; the instruction of children and young people ; technical 
propaganda ; political education. Special attention must bo paid to new 
workers. The recreation of the workers must also be dealt with. 

16. In the field of technical propaganda the FZK must take an active 
part in the measures taken by tbe technical propaganda departments of the 
management ‘led by the Assistant Directors in the production conferences; 
they must do this by explanatory and organising work among the masses, and 
supplement this by technical propaganda in Red Corners and Clubs ; by the 
distribution of technical literature, and by working with the authors of useful 
books and pamphlets. In all work among the masses in the field of technical 
propaganda the FZK must seek the support of the voluntary workers among 
societies of the Workers themselves, and of the engineers and technicians (the 
society “ To Master Technique ” ; and the scientific societies of engineers and 
technicians). 

17. In their work among the masses the trade union organisations must 
see to the carrying out of the slogan “ Every factory is a fortress of defence ” ; 
they must concentrate their attention, in the first place, on problems of anti- 
aircraft defence, rifle-shooting and gliding (?). 

At the same time the defence work of the FZK must be still more inspired 
with the problems of the international education of the working masses. 

The FZK must also increase their assistance in the development of physical 
culture, 

18. The clubs must be considered by the FZK as one of the greatest levers 
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in communist education, and they must therefore reorganise their club work 
according to the resolution oi the All-Union Uontral UommiLLee ot the Trade 
Unions oJ September a, The. FZIv must direct the work of clubs and 

Ued Comers prmiaiily to exjilaining to the masses the policy of the. Party and 
ol the Government, the successes of socialist construction and the di Hi cullies 
encountered ; they must .systematically raise the. socialist class-consciousness, 
especially of the now workers. This political agitation work, which is also 
explanatory and which it is the duly of every trade union organisation and 
trade unionist to peii'orm, must be budt on concrete examples from their own 
undertaking (the execution of the promfmplan, examples of competition, the 
fight against absenteeism, spoilage, stoppages, carelessness with factory 
property, etc.). This work must systematically raise the consciousness of 
new workers to the level of understanding the interests of the workers’ socialist 
state as a whole. 

19. The Plenum notes that the FZK have not fully carried out the estimates 
for the spending of funds for cultural work ; the Plenum puts before the KZ1C, 
and the leading trade muon and inter-tradc-union organisations, the task of 
systematic control over the correct and full spending of the funds for cultural 
service among the workers. 

20. The FZrK must give systematic help and real direction to the. workshop 
committees and to the trade union group organs, and allow them by precept 
how they must work ill the field of dealing with the workers’ complaints, of 
directing the activities of production conferences, of the regulation of wages, 
ol directing socialist competition; the improvement of dining-rooms, the com- 
munist education of workers, etc. 

.The Plenum advises that the practice of fussing and disturbing the workers 
in workshop committees and group organs, in order that they may carry out 
functions which are, in no wise connected with their service to the working 
masses and to production, should bo stopped. Greater initiative and inde- 
pendence in deciding separate problems is to bo given to the organs of the 
union in the workshop and in the group. 

21. In order to attract wider masses of workers into the active work of the 
Union and the discussion of measures affecting the entire factory and all the 
workshops, the Plenum advises that conferences of trade union groftp organs 
ho called regularly and periodically ; goneral workshop meetings not less than 
once a mouth, and general factory meetings not less than once in two months. 
The Plenum empowers the presidium of the executive committees of the trade 
unions to determine accurately the rights and duties of group organisers. 

22. The Plenum demands from the FZK an unconditional carrying out of 
the directions of the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions as to proletarian 
democracy and election rights, and demands a most determined fight with 
those who contravene them. 

The general meetings and conferences of workers in the factories are the 
highest leading organs of the trade union in the undertaking. The Plenum 
advises that these meetings and conferences be carefully prepared, that the 
most important problems, those which most interest or trouble the workers, 
be put before them ; their decisions must be carried out as soon as possible. 

The Plenum considers it necessary to have in the undertakings not less 
thaii one !t Trade Union Day ” a month in order to carry out mass trade union 
work. 
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23. Tlic .Plenum attaches special importance to the speedy and painstaking 
resolution ol problems raised in the letters and complaints of workers which 
come to Ike FZK. The Plenum recommends that personal responsibility 
for this work be put upon one member of the presidium oi of (he plenum of 
the FZK. It is necessary to attract voluntary active workers to this activity, 
and to conduct the most determined fight against a red-tape, official attitude 
1 o the letters and statements ol workers. The Trade Union Press must lend 
in the fight for due attention being paid to the workers’ letters. 

24. The Plenum underlines the laet that one ol the most important methods 
of fighting the bu reaucratisation ol the trade union work and of attracting 
the broad masses of their members to social work is to draw into the work of 
the FZ Li. in all its aspects, into the work of the workshops committees and 
into the work ol the group organs, ol a large number of active volunteers ; 
without these, the FZK could not cope with the tasks before them. The 
Plenum accordingly advises all trade union organisations to increase their 
work in this field, to widen tiro circle of active volunteers by raising their 
political and cultural level and by directing and helping their work. In 
calling systematically conferences ol the active volunteers to discuss separate 
problems (the collective agreement, the protection of laboiu, the organisation 
of the work of the trade union, etc.) the FZK must teach them by concrete 
examples how the work must be done. 

25. The Plenum notes that the decision oi the Ninth All-Union Congress 
of Trade Unions as to the work of the FZK in respect of the leading trades is 
not being carried out satisfactorily by the FZK. The Plenum advises that 
delegate workers in the leading trades be selected in the workshops, and that 
work-shop and factory meetings of these workers be called systematically : 
help is to be given lo them in satisfying the needs of the workers in Ihe 
leading trades. 

26. The Plenum advises the FZK to conduct a daily and determined fight 
for the inclusion of new members into the trade unions ; all forms of mass 
work are to be used in this — (meetings with non-members, patronage of regular 
workers over new workers, the press, the work of the Clubs, of Tied Corners, 
etc.). 

Special attention is to be paid to improving trade union discipline among 
the members of the unions. In particular, the. FZK must fight arrears in the 
payment of membership fees ; this is to be done by means of explanatory 
work among the masses and a better organisation of the- work of collectors of 
membership fees. Present arrears in membership fees must be liquidated by 
January 15, 1933. 

27. The Plenum notes the excessive number of investigations of under- 
takings carried on t by the higher trade union organs, and advises the Presidium 
of the VTSIK of the Trade Unions to establish a system which would diminish 
the number of these investigations to a considerable extent. 

In order to avoid duplication in the guidance of the work of the FZK by 
the union and inter-union organs, the Plenum underlines that, the immediate 
direction of the FZK is the province of the oblast (krai) dejiarfments of the 
union. The oblast soviets oE the trade unions guide the activities of the FZK 
through oblast departments, rayon trade union soviets, and concentrate their 
work upon the control and chocking of what has been accomplished and upon 
help in the work of the FZK. 
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28. The rieimin notes that frequent changes in the personnel of the J'ZK 
are extremely detrimental to the work ; the Donum advises all trade union 
organisations to stop this practice and to keep lor long periods the hotter 
workers in the FZK and in the workshop committees, as well as group 
organisers. A changes of personnel should, as a rule, occur only during re- 
dec lions. 

All trade union organisations must use the present campaign o[ co-elections 
into the h’ZMK in order to maintain in office the better 1 workers, and in order 
to verify whether the decisions ot the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions arc being carried out. 

29. The most important task of the oblast departments arid of the, THIKS 
of the Unrons is the selection of chairmen of the IfZK. For 1 his work must be 
put forward trusty persons, who enjoy the unquestioned support and authority 
of workers in the factory : their level must constantly he raised, they must 
he freed from petty supervision and from fund inns which are alien to them ; 
constant care must be taken of them and help must, lie given to them iu their 
work. 

After the conclusion of the re-elections of the FZIC in the undertakings, 
short courses (without taking them away from their work) must bo started 
for trade union group organisers, for mom bora of the workshop committees 
and of tho FZK. As from January 1933 a network of primary trade union 
circles for new members of the trade unions is also to ho started. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 111 (seep. 146) 

The Collective Agreement (Kol-clogovor) of the Fn rising- Lathe, 

Works at Gorki for the Year 1933-1934 

This elaborate collective agreements (Kol-clogovor) annually entered into 
between the managements of the industrial enterprises in the USSR and the 
trade union organisations are unknown to the western .world ; and have 
apparently never been translated. We therefore print, nearly in full, the 
translation that we have had made of a characteristic specimen from our own 
collection, which no one but a student of trade unionism, or of industrial 
organisation, need trouble to read ! It may be explained that the unfamiliar 
word “ fraiso ” means ( New English Dictionary) “ a tool used for enlarging a 
circular hole ; also, in watchmaking, for cutting teeth in a wheel A 
“ f raising- lathe ” is presumably a lathe bearing such a tool. 

Collective Agreement op the Workers, the Engineers and Technical 
Personnel (ITJR) and the Employees op the Praising-Lathe Works 
at Gorki (Njzjini-Novgoeod), from March 1, 1933, to March 1, 1934 

T. Mutual Obligations as to the Carrying-nut of the Indushial and 
Financial Plant 

1. It is the fundamental aim of the present agreement to carry out the six 
instructions of Comrade Stalin, the resolutions of the Ninth Congress of Trade 
Unions, and of the January Plenum of the Central Committee and the Central 
Control Commission of the All-Russian Communist Party ; to ensure the most 
successful fulfilment of the industrial and economic duties of the undertaking 
during 1933— the first year of the Second Five-Year Plan — and, upon this 
basis, the continuous improvement in the material and cultural condition of 
its workers, engineers and technical personnel (IT.R) and employees. 

2. ’Tn order to carry out these tasks the Administration, the Factory Com- 
mittee (zavlcom), the workers, the engineering and technical personnel and 
the employees undertake to ensure the unconditional fulfilment of the quali- 
tative and quantitative indices of the industrial and financial plan by 
strengthening the proletarian labour discipline, by the further development of 
socialist forms of labour such as socialist emulation, shock brigades (udarni- 
ekestvo), counter industrial and economic plans and cost-accounting brigades, 
and by the most speedy mastering of the technique and of the planned capacity 
of the equipment. 

[Here follow detailed tables of Indices of Output, Indices for Increase of 
Productivity, and Statistics of the Factory Wage Fund and its distribution.] 

3. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To transfer the basic productive workshops to the system of cost- 
accounting not later than Juno 1 . 

(i h ) To give instructions as to production to the workshops for the following 
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month no l la lei (ban the 2bl,h of each month, and to each working-place not 
Jatei than the .'10th. The Chief ol ITS is responsible lor this. 

( C J ji’or bringing not kitei tlum The 20th ot each month, before the Factory 
Oominillee (zavkom), a plan showing the proposed productivity of labour, 
and the wages ol the piece-rate categories o! workers, with information as to 
the execution of the financial plan of production ol the undci taking. The Chief 
of TICS is responsible for this. 

(d) For carrying out measures for instituting personal responsibility at 
all points of the work, and for establishing the clear responsibility of each 
worker and employee for the work given to him, and for (he property entrusted 
to him. For this purpose, not Liter than May l : 

(1) Workers must be allotted to de finite working- places and definite shifts. 
The chiefs of workshops arc responsible foi this. 

(2) Definite equipment and tools arc to be attached to each worker, and 
a definite task fixed for him. Chiefs of workshops arc responsible for this. 

(3) Definite members of the administrative and technical personnel and 
of the serving personnel are to be attached to definite groups and shifts of 
workers. Chiefs of workshops and of the Departments of the Works Manage- 
ment arc responsible for this. 

(4) Individual responsibility is to be established for damaged goods, spoilt 
material and breakages of equipment, lor the quantity aud quality of the 
finished product, and of the semi-finished goods which are passed from one 
section to another, and from one workshop to another. Chiefs of workshops, 
and of OTK, OGM and Ol’P, are responsible for this. 

(5) Preventive repairs are to he carried out according to plan, aud the 
repairing staff is to ho attached to the objects lo be repaired. The. Chief of 
OtrM is responsible for this. 

(«) To consider within ten days all proposals for rationalisation sent in by 
production conferences, workers, engineering and technical personnel (ITI-t) 
and employees, and to inform within the same period the author of each pro- 
posal as to (he results of the proposal. 

Within twenty days after a proposal lias been accepted, Lo determine its 
economic effects and the premium to bo given 4o the author of the proposal, 
in pursuance of the ruling as to premiums. 

To establish the period within which each accepted proposal is to he 
introduced into the scheme of production, and to fix the persons who are to 
be responsible for its carrying out. The Zav. Briz. (factory invention com- 
mittee) is responsible for this. 

(/) To start keeping systematic records of the work clone by shock 
brigades and by those engaged in socialist competition : and to present to the 
Factory Committee information as to the results of their work not later than 
the 10th of each month. The Department of Mass Works is responsible for 
this. 

(y) Hot later than within twenty days from the moment of receiving 
notice from a brigade that they wish to be transferred to cost-accounting, to 
determine from the point of view of the conditions of the technological process 
the possibility of transferring the brigade to cost-accounting ; and, within the 
same period, to prepare the necessary conditions for this, and to take the 
necessary official stops for the transfer of the brigade to cost-accounting, 
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including the making of the cost -accounting agreement. 

The piemiums aie paid to cosl-accoimling brigades in accordance with the 
typical niling as to cost -accounting brigades by the Commissariat of Labour 
and All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions. 

The calculations of economics of premiums ior the brigade aie done every 
'month. The premiums are paid at the .same time as the wages 

(fi) Tr> give premiums to the udarniks (shock-brigadois) and to the engineer- 
ing and technical pei sound (ITU) of the urlnrnik and cost -accounting brigades, 
and of sepai ate workshops, ior the best productive results of then work ; tor 
exceeding quantitatively and qualitatively their tasks ; im showing initiative 
in developing socialist competition ; and for exceeding the productive and 
financial plan. 

Premiums are given to pupil udarniks in the same way as to adult workers 
Cor best progress at school and in production, ior carrying out ahead of tune 
the cost-productive programmes, etc. Nominations for receipt ol premiums 
are brought forward by the Administration and the Factory Committee, and 
are discussed at the workshop conferences and at production conferences. 

(i) To ensure the provision of technical guidance lor night shifts, and the 
provision of .services to the workers, in I he same way os it is done for day 
shifts. 

4. The Factory Committees undertake : 

(a) To organise their political mass work and productive work in such a 
manner that, by means of proper regulation of wages, regulation of labour 
and daily care for the living and cultural needs of the worker, the carrying 
out of the productive tasks of the undertaking is ensured. 

(h) To ensure, the carrying out, in workshops and among groups of workers, 
of cultural-political work, and of social disciplinary action as regards persons 
who break 1 he rules. 

(c) To mobilise the revolutionary watchfulness of workers as regards the 
penetration of alien class elements into production ; to mobilise Hie workers 
for fighting every kind of theft, and to organise, in the workshops, brigades 
lor the protection of socialist property. < 

(rf) To take an hetive part, and to give direct help to the Administration, 
in carrying out measures for the organisation of labour and fixing of technical 
quotas, and to organise brigades in the workshops for assisting in'the fixing 
of such quotas. 

(c) To ensure systematic direction of, and instructions for, the organisers 
of udarniks and cost-accounting brigades ; to organise technical help by the 
ITR to the udarniks and cost-accounting brigades, and to workmen engaged 
in socialist competition ; to organise the work of production conferences 
according to groups and trades, making sure of the full participation in them 
of the workers, of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) and of the 
Administration. 

(/) Systematically, not less than once a quarter, to check the correct 
expenditure of the funds for the payment of premiums for socialist competition, 
for udaraik work and for inventions. 

5. The workers, the ITR, including the foreign workers (INS), and foreign 
specialists, and also the employees, undertake : 
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(a) To strengthen labour discipline in every way, to liquidate absenteeism 
ami late arrival; to get the utmost out ol the working-day ; to achieve the, 
fulfilment and even the exceeding of the tasks set,, while simultaneously 
improving the quality of the output ; and liquidating stoppages and damaging 
of goods. 

(h) To take an active part in the production conferences as regards tech- 
nical problems, and in the improvement of production and organisation of 
labour. 

(c) The IT it and skilled workers undertake to pass on their knowledge 
and experience as regards production to new cadres of workers. 


It. Labour JJi&cipIine 

G. In order to strengthen the socialist discipline of labour and to ensure 
the fulfilment and the exceeding of the industrial and financial plain, and of 
the tasks laid down by the Joint Plenum of the Central Committee and Central 
Control Commission of the All-Union Communist Party as regards the improve- 
ment in the quality of the output, lowering coats of production and increased 
productivity of labour, the Administration and the Factory Committee take 
upon themselves the following obligations : 

(a) The Administration and the .Factory Committee, undertake, as from 
May 1, to verify the measures necessary to adjust the registers of attendance ; 
of lateness at work ; of absenteeism ; and early leaving of work, bearing in 
mind the instruction of the Commissariat of Labour (Narkonlrud) as to 
registration of records. 

(?>) The Administration undertakes to put in operation without demur the 
decision of the Sovnarkom of the USSR of lf).xi..T2 as to dismissals for 
absenteeism without sufficient reasons. 

(c) The Administration undertakes, with the corresponding organisations, 
to take measures iu order to improve the means of communication between 
the undertaking and the workers’ residences ; to abolish queues in the dining- 
rooms and cafeteria of the closed cooperative society (ZItK), etc. 

7. The Factory Committee undertakes to carry out the mass political 
educational work for genuinely socialist labour discipline ; to organise workers’ 
brigades ; to verify, in the homes of the workers, the reasons given for 
absenteeism ; to make the persons guilty of encouraging absentees responsible 
for their actions. The Factory Committees are held responsible if they ignore 
or fail to carry out in full the law as to absenteeism ; together with the 
Administration, the Factory Committee undertakes to cooperate in the im- 
provement of the personnel of register-keepers. 

8. The Administration and the. Factory Committee undertake the following 
obligations as regards the creation of favourable conditions for Comrades’ 
Courts : the Administration is to provide the necessary accommodation and 
the necessary material for the consideration of cases ; the Factory Committee 
is to carry out concrete direction ; to give regular instructions ; bo provide 
the personnel of the Comrades’ Courts from the best udarnik workers ; and 
to free the chairmen of the courts from too many other onerous social duties. 
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til. Siting of Labour, Tnmsfeis, Dismissals 

!). Tho Administration and the Factory Committee undertake to adopt 
drastic measures in order to discover and dismiss immediately alien class 
elemcnls, not allowing them to penetrate into production. 

1 0. The recruiting of labour is carried out in an organised way by the 
Administration, through making agreements with kolklioses or organs of 
labour, and by alt racting to production members oi the Lamilies of the workers, 
of the engineering and technical personnel (ITK) and of the employees. 

The Administration makes the Head of the Department of Labour Recruit- 
ing responsible for taking on and dismissing workers. 

The Administration must, within three days, inform the Factory Com- 
mittee of every new worker taken on ; and the Factory Committee lias the 
right to lodge a reasoned objection within three days of being so informed. 

1 1. The Administration undertakes to specify, in their quarterly plans as 
to the reuniting of labour, those employments in which women should be 
taken on in preference to men. 

12. In filling vacancies the Administration undertakes to promote to the 
most skilled work, in the first instance, those udarniks, workers and employees 
who have completed their studies at the professional technological courses, 
and persons who have the longest records of work at the given undertaking, 

13. The Administration undertakes to organise introductory courses, and 
to train in them all uewly-taken-on workers and employees, both with a view 
to acquainting them with the peculiarities of production and to their obtaining 
the technical knowledge which is necessary for work in the establishment ; 
the programme to bo agreed in consultation with the Factory Committee. 

Attendance at these courses is compulsory for all persons on their being 
newly taken on to work. The Technical Propaganda and the Staff Department 
are responsible fox this. 

14. A worker who, for reasons of production, is transferred to work paid 
at a lower rate has a preferential right to return to his old work if that is , 
resumed within two months from the day of his transfer. A person who is 
transferred on account of illness to light work has, on convalescence, the same 
right. The Heads of Workshops and Departments are responsible for this. 

15. Workers and employees who have been absent from work during not 
more than two months on account of illness, and then return to work, cannot 
be refused employment (this is exclusive of leave of absence for pregnancy and 
confinement). 

Workers who have lost their capacity to work as a result of inj uries received 
at work, and workers who are being pensioned, may be dismissed only after 
their incapoity for employment has been established by a medical control 
commission, and only when a leaving grant is issued to them according to 
law. The Chief of Labour Recruiting and Dismissals is responsible for this. 

16. Members of factory, workshop and shift committees, workers of the 
workers’ part of the Workers’ Control Commission (RKK), members of the 
factory bureau of the engineers’ and technicians’ section (ITS) and members 
of the Comrades’ Courts cannot be dismissed or transferred to other work 
without the sanction of the higher trade union organisation. The Chiefs of 
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Workshops ami Depart, incut's are responsible for this. 

17. In dismissals of superfluous labour force flie following are given pre- 
ference in being allowed lo keep their jobs, oilier filings being equal : udarniks, 
members ol the trade union, women who have dependents, members of families 
ol pm sons called up to the Red Army, workois who have given long service in 
produriion. and persons to be called up to the Rod Army in 1933. 


IV. Tiaimmi of ftlitjf find Ttuhnica! /education 

IB. Within the limits ol the funds allocated for this in the industrial and 
financial plan, the Administration undertakes : 

(a) To impart to the, workers the compulsory minimum of technical know- 
ledge within the periods set out in the plan, making sure that these courses 
are provided with premises, leaders of study circles, and the necessary teaching 
equipment and materials. Tim workers in I heir turn undertake, to attend 
those, courses, according to the technical minimum programme, not less than 
once in six days. Absence from courses is considered Lo be equal to disregard 
of the rules of infernal order and labour discipline. 

(/i) To provide adecpiate accommodation and upkeep lor a mass technical 
library. 

(c) To bear the expenses of production excursions [educational visits] of 
workers up to the sum of 1000 roubles, and to agree the list of persons to be 
sent in each case in consultation with the Factory Committee. 

(d) To pay the fees of 15 workers at technical correspondence courses, and 
to organise constant technical advice for all workers. 

(e) To subscribe to technical publications in fclieir own language for foreign 
workers. 

To provide with interpreters those production conferences in which foreign 
workers and specialists and workers belonging to national minorities participate. 

To provide with leaders the circles of foreign workers and of workers 
belonging to national minorities. 

19. The Administration undertakes, during the course oi 1933, to train in 
the factory school ]FZjU) 120 pupils as below •. 

(a) To train and give refresher courses in the factory and works courses, 
and in the workers’ evening schools, within the scope of the funds agreed by 
the industrial and financial plan. 

( b ) In order to improve the fixing of production quotas the Administration 
undertakes, within the limits of the funds agreed in the industrial and finnneiul 
plan, lo train and give refresher courses, during L933, in special classes, to 
specialist clerks for calculating production quotas. 

(c) I^ithin the limits of the funds agreed in the industrial and financial 
plan, to send workers for instruction to courses outside the undertaking. 

The selection of persons to be sent is made in consultation with the Factory 
Committee . 

'Note .— -This undertaking is to he given official form in a supplementary 
agreement to be made between the Administration and tli e Factory Committee 
not later than May I, 1933. 

20. The Administration undertakes to use the 10,000 roubles allotted 
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according to the industrial and financial plan for completing the enlargement 
of the factory school (FZU) and the production workshops attached to it, 
during the second quarter of the year. 

Llie Administration undertakes to employ in production the pupils who 
have completed their course of studies, according to their speciality, ensuring 
to them on their leaving the school the means necessary to raise their qualifica- 
tions (attaching them to a definite working-place, giving them promotion as 
their qualifications improve). 

The pupils of the factory school (FZU) undertake to improve the quality 
of their theoretical and practical work; not to miss wilfully any practical 
work or theoretical instruction ; to cany on an unreconcilable fight with those 
who despoil socialist property (steal and spoil tools, materials, equipment, 
workshops and lecture-rooms, teaching equipment., books, copy-books, etc.) ; 
to combat the spoiling of goods and stoppages ; to take an active part in the 
social and production life of the undertaking, in shock brigades, socialist com- 
petition, rationalisation and inventions, and in the work of production con- 
ferences. 

The Administration undertakes, not. Infer than June 1, to create instruc- 
tional conditions for pupils in the practical work of production. It must 
attach them to highly skilled workers. 


V. 

21. The wage-rate for workers of the first category, for a seven-hour 
working day, is fixed at 35-4 kopeks per hour for time-work ; at 44-5 kopeks 
per hour for piece-work ; and at 48 kopeks per hour for workers on piece-rates 
employed in operations of tempering. 

The hourly day-rate for workers of the remaining categories is fixed iu 
accordance with the following coefficients of the wage-rate scale : 

Category ; 12 3 45678 

Coefficients: 1 1-2 1-45 1-75 2-1 2ffi 3-0 3-6 

22. Piece-rates are calculated in accordance with the wage-scales for piece- 
workers fixing new rates for 1933, as soon as quotas are reconsidered. Until 
the reconsideration of quotas the existing piece-rates remain in force. The 
new scale makes Ao automatic change in rates. 

23. 'Workers are placed in the various categories according to the work 
they perform. When allocating work, care must be taken to give it to the 
appropriate categories oE workers. 

Individual allocation of workers to the categories of the wage-scale is 
carried out independently by the chiefs of departments and workshops, within 
the limits of the average coefficient of the given department and workshop, 
in accordance with the Ratcs-and-Grading Directory in force in the machine- 
building industry for lathe-making. Disputes between workers and chiefs of 
workshops and departments as regards grading are dealt with by the Scales- 
conflicts Commissions of the department or workshop ; if no agreement is 
reached, they are passed on to the Factory Control Commission (RKK). 

If for thirty consecutive days a worker has done work of a higher category 
than his own, and if he has produced the quota appropriate to that category, 
and if there is sufficient work in that higher category, he must be transferred 
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lo the higher category, except when he has been replacing a worker absent 
owing to illness, or on holiday or oil an official mission. 

[f, however, foi two months out of two and a half a worker has been doing 
work of a higher category, and continues to bo so employed after that period 
has elapsed, be must be transferred to the higher category without having to 
make, application, provided that he has fulfilled the quota and that his work 
is of the quality appropriate to that category. 

In cases where there is enough work for a worker in his own grade, but he 
has, as an exception, been given urgent work of a lower grade, he has no right 
to refuse it ; but wages in such eases are paid according to the worker’s 
category. 

In cases where a worker of a lower grade temporarily replaces a worker of 
a higher grade who is absent'owing to illness, or on holiday or on an official 
mission, or is attending the lersbor ('1 territorial militia), the worker of the- 
lower category is paid for the work ho ia actually doing, without being trans- 
ferred to the higher category. When the, person whom he has been replacing 
returns to work, the lower-paid worker docs not, when he returns to his former 
work in his own grade, retain the right to the higher wage that he had been 
temporarily receiving. When a worker does work only one category lower 
than his own, he receives only the payment of that category. 

24. For special categories of time-rate workers who do specially skilled 
and responsible work of a category not below that of category C, the rate of 
category 1 is fixed at 40 kopeks per hour. But when their work is poor iu 
quality or not sufficiently productive, the chiefs of their workshops have the, 
light to pay them according to the general rate for time-workers. 

For special categories of time-workers a special system of premium pay- 
ments is to be introduced to correspond with tlio actual output of their labour, 
and in pursuance of a regulation to be worked out by the management together 
with the responsible Technical Expert Section (TES) by May 1. 

In work where it is impossible to keep a record of the output of time- 
workers, they may be paid premiums based on valuation of their output by 
foremen and workshop engineers. The premiums arc paid to time-workers 
only within tlie limits of the moneys saved as a result of their labour, and from 
a fund specially set aside for this purpose, within the limits of the W'agea fund 
sanctioned by the plan. The amount of this special fund is fixed by the 
management before the beginning of the month or quarter, 

25. Hourly clay-rates for pupils of the factory school (FZU), and also for 
individual and brigade instruction of the first category, are fixed at 18-3 
kopeks. The hourly rates for other categories arc fixed in accordance with 
the coefficients given in the following wage-rate scale : 

Category 1 2 3 4 

■ Coefficients: l 1-2 1-5 1-9 

26. The management undertakes to admit pupils of the factory school 
(FZU) to piece-work as from the second year of their instruction, and at rates 
equal to those of adult piece-workers, , 

27. Skilled workers who have pupils attached to them for instruction in 
production, and who combine this work with their own work in production, 
receive a monthly compensation by way of additional payment equal to 25 per 
cent of the pupil's rate. Half of this is paid monthly, and the rest at the end 
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of six months if the pupil passes his test. If the instruction is given in a 
brigade of piece-workers, the skilled workers who have pupils attached to 
them are compensated in the same way. The same system of payment 
applies also to the training of adult workers. In training in brigades the 
management undertakes to attach all pupils to skilled workers. The output 
of pupils is credited to the Staff Department of the works. 

28. Workers in the undertaking who are undergoing instruction with a 
view to changing their skilled occupation, or to improving their qualifications, 
are paid at the rate fixed for time-workers of category 1. 

29. The engineering and technical personnel are paid according to the 
Grading Directory for Engineering and Technical Personnel of the Central 
Executive Committee ol the Machine-Building Union for maximum and 
minimum salaries. The minimum rate for the first categroy is J 30 roubles. 
The salaries for each separate post between the fixed minimum and maximum 
rates are fixed by the chiefs of departments and workshops in accordance with 
the wages fund. Differences of opinion are settled by the Workers’ Control 
Commission (ItKK). 

Premiums for members of the engineering and technical personnel and for 
employees in workshops and works departments for overfulfilling the plan 
are to be paid in accordance with a regulation to he made by the works 
management by May 15. The Technical Expert Section (TES) is responsible 
for this. 

30. Until such time as state regulation is adopted, the salaries of employees 
and of the subordinate staff (MOP) will be according to the scales of 1932, 
and in pursuance of the classification of employment attached to the present 
collective agreement. Within the limits of the wage-fund for this gioup of 
workers, their salaries are fixed by the chiefs of departments and workshops. 
Conflicts are settled by the BKK. 

31. The Administration undertakes to place on a piece-rate basis all work 
suitable for the application of the production quota system, and to raise the' 
percentage of piece-work to the total time worked according fo the table 
given below : 

Percentage of piece-work, l.vii. 33 . . -75 per cent 

„ „ l.xi.33 . . -80 „ 

,, ,, 1. i.34 . . —85 ,, 

A plan for the effective introduction of piece-rates in workshops, and for 
different kinds of work, is appended. 

Piece-work must be carried out in conjunction with the obligatory calcula- 
tion of the individual output and earnings of each worker. 

32. Piece-work rates for work done by brigades are calculated on the 
principle of division of labour according to the kind of operation and to the 

,, grade and skill of the workers involved. The earnings are divided among 
the members of the brigade in proportion to the hours worked and to the wage- 
rate scales of the several workers. 

Work will be undertaken by brigades whenever the conditions of the 
technical process, the close interlocking of the equipment Used, or the best use 
of the skill of the workers available, makes this advisable. 

33. If the time necessary for making appliances, equipment or tools for a 
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piece oi work baa not been allowed for in fixing the quota, or lias not been 
included in calculating the piece-rates for this work, the price of the extra- 
work entailed will be paid to the workers over and above their piece-rate 
wages, as if it were a separate piece of work. 

3d. When a piece-rate worker is transferred to other work within his own 
workshop, in his own trade and category and to the same kind of bench, his 
work is paid at the rate proper for the now work. No notice need be given 
of such transfer. 

When a worker is moved from highly specialised work to other work, 
although it be of a lower grade, payment is made according to the work done. 

35. In return for the wages paid to them in pursuance of the present 
agreement, the workers undertake to achieve the quota of production laid 
down by the works management, the work doue corresponding in quality 
to the technical conditions. Repeated failure bo fulfil the quota of output 
without good reason, or a product inferior in quality to that made possible 
by technical conditions, due to the worker’s negligence, will lead to reduction 
to a lower category, or to dismissal. 

36. Disputes between workers and the Administration about quotas of 
output, or calculation of wage-rates, are dealt with by the RKIC. Until the 
dispute has been dealt with, the worker has no right to refuse to do the work 
allotted to him, though ho may disagree with, the wage-rate or the quota of 
output. 

37. The Administration undertakes to carry out to the letter the conditions 
as regards tlio calculation of wage-rates ; it underbakes not to permit over- 
spending of the wage-fund, and not to make any additional payments which 
have not already been provided for by the law or the collective agreement. 

The .Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to keep systematic watch, and 
to establish the most rigid control, over the correct use of the wage-fund, both 
as regards separate groups of workers and workshops and the works as a whole. 
In all eases where the wages-scale discipline has been broken, or where the 
wage-fund has been over-spent, the Factory Committee undertakes to take 
all measures to stop these irregularities and to report them to the higher trade 
union organisation, while at the same time seeing that the culprits arc brought 
to justice. 

38. The factory management (ZU) undertakes to pay from its own 
.resources the salary of one wage-rate oleTk for the Factory Committee (ZK) 
and one clerk to calculate the output quotas, 

39. Wages are paid twice a month, outside working hours ; on the 25th ' 
oi each month for the first half of the month, and on the 10th of the following 
month for the second half. Payments will be made first to. those workshops 
which have over-fulfilled or fulfilled the programme of production. 


VI. Production Quotas 

40. Production quotas are worked out by the Administration as for a 
shock-worker, upon a basis of maximum utilisation oi equipment, and of 
making allowance for unavoidable stoppages, for a normal percentage of spoilt 
goods and for time lost in necessary rest during working hours. 
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41. In order to ensure the proper organisation of labour, the Administra- 
tion undertakes : 

(a) To introduce during 1933 the production quota system, according to 
the tabic given below, in the following percentages of work : 

I3y l.vi.33 . . . -45 per cent 

„ i.xi.33 . . . -55 „ 

„ L. i.34 . . . -60 

(b) To organise instruction in production, so that for each new production 
quota the worker is properly trained in the methods upon which the quota 
to be fulfilled is based. 

(c) To keep count of the carrying out of the quotas in kind (not according 
to the wages paid), and also to keep count of the time taken to carry out the 
quota. To analyse daily the carrying out of the quotas, and Lo keep watch 
over the conditions upon which the quotas were calculated ; simultaneously, 
to lot the workers have their instruction cards, taking care that these are 
issued for mass work in the first place. 

(d) To complete the records of each item of equipment not. later than by 
July 1. The Section of Technical Norms (STN) is responsible for this. 

42. Quotas of production and piece-rates calculations will bo constantly 
revised for planning purposes during the entire period that this collective 
agreement is in force ; and this must ensure the complete fulfilling of tlie t 
indices given in the plan, and an increase in the productivity of labour at 
wages fixed by the plan. The plan of revision of quotas will be prepared by 
the management of the works and is to be agreed in consultation with the 
Factory Committee (ZK) not later than the 15.iv.33, and is attached to the 
collective agreement. Reduced quotas must be revised immediately, in order 
that their consideration should be completed not later than 1 .iv.33. 

The revised planned quotas are fixed for one year. Earlier reconsideration 
of quotas is permissible only where some technological process has been 
changed, where methods .of rationalisation have been adopted, and where 
technical improvements and improvements in organisation have been intro- 
duced, so that the productivity of a worker’s labour has been increased. ITor 
work to which the production quota system is being applied for the first time, 
the quotas of production and the wage-scales will be reconsidered by the 
Administration after they have been chocked in practice for a period of not 
more than three months, after which they will be. fixed for one year. Quotas 
of production and wage-scales fixed by the works management for basic and 
repetition work will be brought to the notice of the workers in the workshops 
and communicated to the Factory Committee (ZK) before being introduced. 
After seven days these quotas become operative, 

43. Where output is increased as a result of improvements introduced by 
a worker on his own initiative, the Administration has the right to reconsider 
the quota of production with a view to raising it ; and the inventor, irrespective 
of the premium already paid to him, will work on at the old wage-rate for three 
months after the improvement has been carried out. For all other work in 
this, the wage-rates will be reconsidered at the same time as the production 
quotas, 

44. In giving out piece-work to the workers, the Administration must 
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accompany it by an instruction, showing the piece-rate wage and the time to 
he taken. When lie receives new work, the workman must hand over his 
instruction, showing the work he has finished, together with that which he 
has not yet completed, to the foreman. 

If additional payments have to he made as a result of changes in the con- 
ditions upon which the quota of production was originally calculated, they 
must bo made in accordance with an additional payment sheet, showing the 
reasons for the additional payment, the sum payable and the time lor which 
the additional payment is being made. 

45. The working of overtime, as a rule, is not permitted. Task work is 
not allowed. All woi k outside regular working hours, by whomsoever initiated, 
and irrespective ol the payment to be made, is permitted only in exceptional 
cases, in the order and for the reasons laid down by law (such as shipwreck, 
and disasters due to the forces of nature, etc.). Overtime work is permitted 
only after the passing of the relevant resolution by the all-factory Workers’ 
Control Commission (RIvK) and after sanction for this has been obtained from 
the workers’ inspectorate. It is not permitted to compensate for overtime 
by talcing time off during working hours. 

46. Payment for spoilt goods and time lost owing to breakdowns in 
machinery is made in accordance with the existing legislation dealing with 
this subject. 

47. Supplies for workers and their living conditions : the Administration 
undertakes : 

(a) To give financial assistance to the closed cooperative society (ZRTC.) 
within the limits of the sums ear-marked in the industrial and financial plan, 
in order to enlarge its circulating capital, to increase self-supplies and to 
improve the food provision. 

(h) To give the accommodation necessary for dining-rooms and cafeterias, 
and lo provide — according to the lists made out for the suburban farm— the 
means necessary for help in building a store-house for keeping vegetables, for 
building piggeries and rabbit hutches (see section relating to building of living 
accommodation). 

(c) To give active help to the closed cooperative society (ZRK) during 
the whole period of the operation of the collective agreement, by providing 
traction power for sowing operations in connection with the works. 

(d) By April 15 the works management will put one motor-car at the dis- 
posal of the closed cooperative society (ZRK), the latter being responsible for 
paying for the staff required and for repairs. 

(e) To help, within the limits of the sums set aside for this purpose, in 
repairing the premises occupied by the canteen quarters (kitchen, dining- 
room, store-houses), and to give every assistance in adapting and re-equipping 
these premises with a view to providing the best possible service to the workers. 

To give regular and timely information to the closed cooperative society 
(ZRK) as to the carrying out of the industrial and financial plan in the work- 
shops, and to find the necessary means, from the internal resources of the works, 
in order to ensure priority in supplying the shock-workers. The mobilisation 
of such means to be worked out in consultation with the shock-workers. 

48, The Administration undertakes : 
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(a) To give help and assistance in the organisation of collective and indi- 
vidual noil-subsidised lamia. 

(b) To organise dining-rooms and cafeterias for evening and night shifts 
in the same way as lor day shifts. 

(c) The works management undertakes to inform the organisations which 
supply wood for fuel of their requirements in good iiine, so as to ensure 
adequate supplies of wood to the workers for the winter, at rates fixed by the 
higher organisations ; they further undertake to give every help to the workers’ 
collective efforts in organising self-supplies of fuel. The management under- 
take to make sure that the residences for single workers and for pupils of the 
factory school (FZU) are adequately heated. 

( d ) Within the limits of the estimates, the management undertake to make 
sure that the pupils of the factory school (FZU), who live iu the residences 
attached to the works, are supplied with bedding, tea equipment, etc. ; that 
they have baths free of charge, not less than twice a month, in the works 
baths. They undertake to have the pupils’ linen washed free of charge, not 
less than twice a month, and to continue to provide free breakfasts for poor 
pupils, twenty in number. 

49. The Factory Committee undertakes : 

(а) To establish eEeetive supervision of workers over shops, dining-rooms 
and other undertakings, and to select thirty workers to strengthen the per- 
sonnel of the ZRK for this purpose. 

(б) To give practical assistance to the Administration in the organisation 
of self-supplies, by attracting to this the workers and their families, on a large 
scale. 

( 0 ) To improve the sowing, weeding and collection of the harvests in 
suburban farms by organising an extensive participation in this work of 
workers and their families. The suburban farms as a whole must produce 
749 tons of vegetables and 20 tons of meat, so as to improve the provision of 
food for the workers. 

(d) To give every help to the Administration in raising money for increasing 
the turnover and for increasing the financial strength of the closed cooperative 
society (ZRK) (share reserves, reserve funds, etc,). 

(e) To establish social control over the selling prices of goods and over the 
issue of ration cards, thus helping the Administration to withdraw these 
documents from slackers and offenders against social discipline. 

50. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To build dwelling-houses, out of the sum of 1,260,000 roubles allocated 
for building of dwellings and cultural and social buildings, as follows : 
Repairs to house No. 2. To be completed by l.vi*33 . 35,000 roubles 

Repairs to house No. 3. To be completed by l.vii.33 . 40,000 ,, 

Completing the building of house No, 4, by l.vii.33 . 2,000 „ 

Completing the building of house No. 5, by 1.x. 33 . . 23,500 ,, 

Erection of new 8-apartment stone house, by l,i,34 . 150,000 „ 

Erection of four new barracks, by 15. ix. . . . 260,000 ,, 

Repairs to barracks and lathe houses (list given) . . 30,000 „ 

Road and street planning and construction (list given) . 40,000 „ 

Puthouses and usual offices (details given) . . . 20,000 „ 
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Piggery, vegetable bam and rabbit hutches for suburban 

faun . ... . . • ■ 50,000 roubles 

■Water supply and canalisation (details given) . . 100,000 „ 

Social and Cultund Construction : 

Adaptation of premises for creche, to be completed by L.vi. J 0,000 ,, 

The allocation of apartments in houses belonging to the works manage- 
ment will be carried out by the Administration in agreement with the Factory 
Committee (ZK). 

Shock-workers, and members of the engineering and technical personnel 
who are shock-workers, workers in cost-accounting brigades, inventors, and 
workers of long service in the undertaking, will be given priority in the 
allocation of dwellings. 

Apartments in houses which are being built will be allocated to the workers 
in good time, so that the future tenants may share in the social control over 
the completion of (.he building at the appointed date. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to organise systematic control 
and ample help to the working masses in carrying out measures which would 
ensure in full the execution of the plan of construction. 

51. The Administration undertakes to bear the full cost of the organisation 
and mainlenance of the creche — -as regards heating, lighting, supply of equip- 
ment, cleaning, medical consultations concerning the children of workers, 
within the limits of the allocation made for this purpose. 

52. To disinfect periodically the residences attached to the works. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to give active help in ensuring 
the smooth running of institutions for the children of workers, and to enlist 
the cooperation of the paying-out centres of the social insurance in the under- 
taking for this purpose. 

53. The families of workers, of members of the engineering and technical 
personnel, and of employees who have died as a result of an accident at work, 
will be given assistance by the Administration in one lump sum, equal to the 
monthly earnings of the deceased. 


VII. Improvements in Conditions of Labour as regards Health 

54. The Administration undertakes : 

(а) To observe strictly all requirements of preventive care as regards safety 
technique and industrial hygiene in the erection of new premises and in the 
reconstruction of existing workshops. 

(б) To carry out all the measures necessary for the improvement of the 
conditions of labour as regards health (safety technique, industrial hygiene) 
in accordance with the agreement made with the inspectorate of labour, and 
at the times stated in the agreement. 

(o) To provide all workshops with tanks of cooled, boiled drinking water, 
with mugs to them. 

(' A ) To provide washstands for workers in workshops. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to establish daily supervision 
over the use of means allotted for the improvement of the health conditions of 
work, and over the proper utilisation of the materials issued for this purpose. 
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55. Working clothes will be issued, as laid down by the Commissariat of 
Labour (NKT) of the USSR. Washing, mending and disinfection of working 
clothes, and repairs to working boots, will be done at the expense of the 
establishment. Workers who are engaged in injurious occupations will have 
milk issued to them in the quantities fixed by the NKT of the USSR. Working 
clothes and all neutralising preparations are issued to pupils in the same 
measure as they are issued to adults. 

56. The Administration undertakes to provide special accommodation 
with separate compartments for clothes, so that each of the workers may keep 
both his own clothes and his working clothes in his own compartment. The 
establishment will replace, either in cash or in kind, all clothes lost, if they 
have been handed over for safe-keeping. 

57. The workers undertake to take care of the working clothes and boots 
issued to them, and also to hand over for sake-keeping their own clothes, 
as well as their working clothes and boots, according to established order. 
When working clothes and boots are done with, or when a worker leaves the 
establishment, they must be returned. No new working clothes or boots will 
be issued until the old ones are returned. 

58. The Administration and the Factory Committee (ZK) undertake to 
submit to a preliminary professional teat all pupils to be admitted, and to 
have them medically examined regularly during their period of instruction. 

59. The Administration undertakes to organise special short-term courses 
of instruction in safety technique, as applied to the peculiarities of the given 
processes, for new workers taken on. The workers undertake to carry out the 
rules relating to safety technique, and to observe the necessary requirements 
as to hygiene in working places and places of common uae ; also to notify the 
Administration in good time of unprotected machinery, or of faulty protection 
of moving parts. 

60. The Administration undertakes to apply measures for the reduction of 
accident and sickness. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to mobilise the workers for a 
struggle against accidents and sickness, and to keep watch — through specially 
selected individuals and the social inspector of labour — that the Administration 
carries out the measures necessary for improving the health conditions of 
work and safety technique. 

61. The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake to adopt 
within a month all measures necessary to improve the working conditions of 
the evening and night shifts, in order to ensure : 

(а) That the evening and night shifts have adequate administrative and 
technical guidance. 

(б) That they are supplied, without any break, with materials, tools and 
lighting. 

(c) That the ventilating installations, cloakrooms and safety devices 
function properly. 

(d) That the medical centre, the dining-rooms and cafeterias function 
properly. 

62. The Factory Committee and the Administration undertake to organise 
the distribution of admissions to sanatoria, health resorts and houses of rest 
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— both those allotted to them and those bought out of the premium fund—, so 
as to satialy the workers, the engineering and technical personnel (tTIi), the 
slioek-workem and the inventors, in the faotoiy, who carry out the require- 
ments oi I he plan and who stand in need of medical attention or rest. 


VIII. Duties as tegards CuUiiial Work and Trade Union Oiganistiliuni 

63. The Administration undertakes : 

(«) To piovido premises suitable for office work, properly equipped and 
furnished, for the Factory Committee (XK), the various workshop commit! eea 
and the office of the engineering and technical section (ITS), and to pay the 
cost of heating, telephone service, cleaning, repairing and guarding, out ol 
the moneys of the establishment ; and also to bear the cost of lighting, heating 
and cleaning the Red Comers in the workshops and in the dormitories. 

(&) The Administration undertakes to bear the cost of repairing, lighting, 
heating and protection against fire, of the club of the works, within the limits 
laid down for this purpose by legislation. 

(c) The works management undertakes to organise Red Corners in No. L 
workshop, in the S6M and the factory school (FZU), in addition to. those 
already existing. 

64. The Administration undertakes to provide, within the limits sanctioned 
in the industrial and financial plan, the means for health work among the 
workers’ children, and to take, part in this work ; it also undertakes to provide 
accommodation for work among the Pioneers. 

The Administration undertakes to make monthly payments, simultaneously 
with the payment of wages, to the funds of the Factory Committee (XK), 
amounting for the first thousand workers to 1-5 per cent of the total wages 
paid, and for the rest of the workers to i per cent of the total wages paid, 
towards the upkeep of the factory school (FZTI), and 1 per cent of the total 
wages paid towards cultural work. 


IX. The Conditions of Work of the Engineering and Technical Personnel 

65. Ill order to ensure the active influence of the entire body of the 
engineering and technical personnel (ITR) upon the practical solution of the 
problems of production, connected with the struggle for the new technique 
and for improving production, the engineering and technical section under- 
takes to achieve in 1933 the utilisation to capacity of all lathes, machines and 
aggregates thereof ; to mechanise all labour-absorbing processes ; to see that 
workers and members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) arc 
placed in the workshops to the best advantage : for this purpose the assistance 
of the appropriate highly trained specialists of. the NITS, of the scientific 
research institutes and of the higher technical educational institutions must, 
be enlisted. 

66. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To issue by l.vi. an instruction which would determine the rights and 
duties of every member of the engineering and technical personnel according 
to the post occupied by him, so that the engineering and technical personnel 
R ) should be doing only technical and production work. The instruction 
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as to the rights and duties of the engineering and technical personnel (ITTt) 
ill workshops must he worked out not later than May ] of this year ; the 
responsibility for this rests with the Department of Rationalisation in the 
works, and with the chiefs of workshops. 

(b) To enlist the participation of the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITS) in the solution of problems of planned recruiting and of rational utilisa- 
tion of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR). 

07 In cases of dismissal according to paras, (a) and (b) of article 47 of the 
KZOT, the members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) must 
have a month’s notice in writing given to them. When members of the 
engineering and technical personnel (ITR) are dismissed for causing material 
Loss in production, the Administration undertakes to appoint an expert com- 
mission consisting of the representatives of the Administration, of the Factory 
Committee, of the local body of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) 
and of specialist experts, according to the recommendation of the higher 
organisations of the ITS. 

68. Members of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) who work 
in workshops injurious to health have a right to additional holidays, and to the 
issue of working clothes and neutralising preparations as laid down by the 
Commissariat of Labour (NET). 

09. The Administration will provide the necessary sums, within the limits 
allocated for the purpose, for improving the qualifications of the engineering 
workers as follows ; journeys and excursions within the USSR and abroad ; 
refresher courses and attendance at scientific and technical conferences and 
congresses ; to aid the work of the WITS ; for study of foreign languages ; 
for organisation and provision of technical libraries and technical literature, 
including foreign publications (in agreement with the engineering and technical 
section (ITS and WITS) ; for the publishing work of the engineering and 
technical section (ITS and NITS), etc. 

When it is contemplated to send members of the engineering and technical 
personnel (ITR) abroad or elsewhere for the purpose of improving t-heir 
qualifications, their candidatures will be agreed by the Administration and 
the Factory Committee (engineering and technical section) in consultation. 

The Administration undertakes to put at the disposal of the engineering 
and technical personnel (ITR) archives, research studies, etc. 

The moneys allocated for the work of the WITS will be handed over to the 
WITS within a month of their allocation. 

70. The Administration undertakes : 

> (a) To provide the necessary residential accommodation, for those mem- 

bers of the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) who have either not 
got any at all or are badly in need of it, in houses which have been newly 
built or purchased, in addition to those houses which have already been specially 
set aside for the engineering and technical personnel (ITR). 

(b) To make a plan not later than 5.v. in agreement with the Factory 
Committee (engineering and technical section) ZK(ITS), setting aside resi- 
dential accommodation for the engineering and technical personnel (ITR) 
month by month, together with a list of members of the engineering and 
technical personnel (ITR) to whom such residential accommodation must be 
allotted. 
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(e) To make sure beforehand that the necessary residential accommoda- 
tion is available for those members of the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITR) who are to be taken on, or transferred from other places. 

(d) The Administration undertakes to provide six vacations in health 
resorts, with pay lor railway expenses, out of the premium reserve fund, and 
to allocate them in accordance with achievements in production, according 
to the premium system, in consultation with the engineering and technical 
section (ITS). 

(<*) The Administration undertaken to increase the funds for food supplies 
in cases where persons who are not members of the ITR are attached to the 
ITR dining-rooms, so as to make sure that the increase in numbers fed does 
not lead to a deterioration in the feeding of the ITR. 

71 . The Administration and the ZK(ITS) undertake to see that the best 
possible use is made of the capacities of foreign specialists in their own fields, 
by providing them with suitable conditions for their work, by developing 
cultural and political activities among them, and by giving them appropriate 
cultural services. 

72. In the summer time the Administration undertakes to provide boat 
transport for the workers and members of the engineering and technical 
personnel across the river Oka to the Mysa. 

73. The Administration undertakes to provide by May 1 accommodation 
for cultural services to the ITR in dwelling-house No. 1 ; to equip and organise 
a cafeteria on a cost-accounting basis ; and to arrange for supplies out of the 
self-supply of the closed cooperative society. 

74. The works management undertakes to provide regularly, not less 
than once in six days, hot water for baths, and to arrange for the cleaning 
of apartments of the unmarried members of the ITR. 


X. The Duties of the ITIt 

75. To fulfil the industrial and financial plan as regards its quantitative 
indices, i.e. to ensure that the planned increase of productivity reaches 138 
per cent ; to lower the cost of production ; and to make sure that the output 
is of the requisite quality. 

76. To bring about an economy of not less than 500,000 roubles during 
1933, by using rationalisation methods and inventions of the ITR. 

77 . To assist in lowering the percentage of spoilt goods in basic production. 

78. To lower stoppages due to breakdowns of machinery to 3-3 - 5 per cent 
of that set aside for repairs, by making compulsory the introduction of planned 
preventive repairs. 

79. To appoint 50 ITR as social technical leaders to all production brigades 
in the works, with an undertaking that they will give constant guidance and 
instruction and that they will ensure the use of cost-accounting in the brigades. 

80. To make sure that all basic production workshops have completely 
mastered in all details the established technological process of lathe 682, 
with use of all appliances and special tools as planned. 

81. To give guidance in raising the qualifications of the workers (technical 
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minimum), and to select from the members of the ITR forty trained leaders, 
having organised a seminar for them ; to make sure that the teaching is 
given systematically, according to programme. 

82. To take the greatest possible part in preparing technological instruc- 
tions as to care of equipment and in the continuous elaboration of these 
instructions. 


XI. Work of Ike KICK and Checking of the Carrying-out of the 
Collective Ag> cement 

88. The Factory Committee (ZK) and the Administration undertake to 
create all the conditions necessary for the normal working of the Workers’ 
Control Commission (RKK), and for the immediate consideration (within 
three days) of all communications received. 

In order to improve the work of the RKK, the ZK undertake to improve 
the qualifications of the workers’ part of the RKK, by giving them short-term 
courses of instruction in labour legislation and calculation of production 
quotas, so that by giving systematic instructions the workers and employees 
will be rallied round the RKK. 

The Administration undertakes to provide technical services to the RKK 
by its own staff, and to let the RKK have all the materials necessary for 
settling particular problems ; further, to provide expert advice when 
required. 

84. The Administration and the ZIv undertake to organise a systematic 
check upon the carrying out of their mutual obligations. When the collective 
agreement is infringed, the Administration and the ZK must take immediate 
steps to stop the infringement. 

85. Every three months a mass checking of the carrying out of the col- 
lective agreement is undertaken. 

Individual members of. the works management who are actually guilty of 
offences against this collective agreement are liable to criminal proceedings 
under article 134 of the UK. Each worker, ITR or employee will be punish- 
able according to the table of fines and penalties, and will also be responsible 
to the Comrades’ Court and, as members of the trade union, to their trade 
union organisation. 

86. The Administration undertakes to print this collective agreement 
with all its appendices, and to distribute it to the workers by May 1. 

87. New legislation passed during the period of the operation of this 
collective agreement will he binding upon both the contracting parties. 

Chairman of the Factory Committee 

(Zavkom) : Kazakov 

Director of the Works : Takankov 

Chairman of the Workers’ Control (RK) : Sbvjiidov 
Chief of the STP and ST : Mineevin 
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APPENDIX TO ('IT APT EES II AND VI (see pp. 6.1-67, 324-348) 

The New Constitution of I Hod {complete text, with a minima) // , sell mi/ 
foith the Hit/ hi ,s oj Man) 

Wk are indebted for this admirable translation of the .Russian text to Mrs, 
Anna Louise Strong, who has given a dozen years to the USSR. Jt is curious 
that there is no official version in English of the Soviet Constitution, but 
English is not one of the eleven official languages in the USSR. Mrs. Strong 
has examined seven translations, all made by sta Kb o£ experts : The Moscow 
News translation (MN), the Cooperative Publishers (CO), the International 
Publishers (IP), the Lawrence and Wisharl (LW), the fnprocor (INI'), a 
translation made by the Soviet Embassy in Washington (SE) and a tra nutation 
made by an English-speaking embassy in Moscow for official use (LEO). The 
first five vary considerably among themselves but tend towards a sovictized 
English not always clear to the average reader ; the SE translation has 
improved on much of their phrasing, but not on all. (Note the ungrainim Lical 
use of “ Union Republic ” lor constituent republic.) The LEG makes 
important improvements from the standpoint ol legal English, but Lends 
occasionally towards a too-legal phrasing which violates the clear simplicity 
of the Russian text. Mrs. Strong has earned our thanks by preserving the 
feeling of the original in a simple, direct and readable translation, meantime 
giving footnotes to show the chief differences. The layman should thus be 
able to read it without confusion, while the student may trace possible shades 
of interpretation as shown by different texts. 

Amendments made by the Constitutional Congress after popular discussion 
have been indicated in the indented portions of the text. 

The footnotes are those of Mrs. Strong. Her book, The New Social Con- 
stitution [New York, 1937, 164 pp.], affords the best account of the coming 
of the constitution. 


CHAPTER I 

THE STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY 1 

Article 1 : The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a socialist state of \ 
workers 2 and peasants. 3 * * * * * * * 

1 In other translations “ Social Organization ”, “ The Organization of Society ”. 

2 ” "Workers ” means industrial workers, contrasted both with peasanis and with 

white-collar employees. Proposals made during the nation-wide discussion to recognize 

“ intellectuals ” in this article — there were various suggested ph racings — were rejected on 

the ground that this article gives the class basis of Soviet society and that intellectuals 

are not a separate class. Intellectuals aro, how'ever, included in all powers and privileges 

of the Soviet state, under the word 11 trudyaslibhikbsya ”, here translated “ working 

people ”. 

I should liko to use “ farmer ” aa that is the generic term in America, as “ krestyauin ” 

is in Russian, for all persons working in agriculture, but I don’t venture to oppose all 

seven translators. 
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Article 2 : The political foundation of the USSR consists of soviets * of 
working people’s 5 deputies, which grew up and became strong as a result of 
the overthrow of the power of landlords and capitalists and the winning of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Anxious 3 : All power in the USSR belongs to the working people of town 
and country as represented by soviets of working people’s deputies. 

Article A : The economic foundation of the USSR consists oE the socialist 
economic system and the socialist ownership 6 of the tools and means of pro- 
duction, firmly established as a result of the liquidation of the capitalist 
economic system, the abolition of private ownership 6 of the tools and means 
of production, and the abolition of the exploitation of man by man. 

Article 5 : Socialist property c in the USSR has either the form of state 
property (the wealth 7 of the whole people) or the form of cooperative-collective 
property (property of separate collective farms, property of cooperative 
associations). 

Article 6 : The land, its deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, 
railways, water and air transport, hanks, means of communication, large 
state-organized farm enterprises (state farms, machine-tractor stations, etc.) 
and also the basic housing facilities in cities and industrial localities are 8 
state property, that is, the wealth of the whole people. 

Article 7 : Public enterprises in collective farms and cooperative organiza- 
tions, with their livestock and equipment, products raised or manufactured 
by the collective farms and cooperative organizations, as well as their public 
structures, constitute 8 the public, socialist property of the collective, farms 
and cooperative organizations. 

Aside from the basic income from socialized collective farm husbandry, 
every collective farm household shall have for personal 9 use a plot of land 
attached to the house and, as personal 9 property, the subsidiary husbandry 10 
on the plot, the house, productive livestock, poultry, and small farm tools — 
according to the statutes of the farming artel. 

Words “ aside from the basic income from socialized col- 
lective farm husbandry ” were added by the Constitutional 
Congress. 

Article 8 : The land occupied by collective farms is secured to them 
without payment and without time limit, that is, for ever. 

The words “ without payment and ” were added. 

1 “ Soviet ” means “ council ”. 

0 All other translations say “ toilers” which in English implies heavy, exhausting 
labour ; the Russian ward means all persons, including artists and scientists, who do useful 
work of hand or brain. There is no good English equivalent. 

0 “ Sobstveimost ”, i.e. “ ownership ” or '• property I have chosen now one, now 
tin; other, aocording to the English sense. 

7 “ Dosloyaniye ”■ — not the same word as “jsobstvennost ” — implies wealth rather 

than ownership. ' 

8 LEG gives “ shall bo ", to conform to English legal use ; I retain the present tonae 
to conform with Stalin’s emphasis that the constitution represents attainments bo date. 
In later paragraphs referring to government procedure I follow LEG and also use “ shall 

8 “ Its own ”t “ individual ”, “ private - *” in various translations. 

10 “ Auxiliary establishment, or enterprise ” in other translations is too pretentious. 
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Article 9 : Alongside the socialist system of economy, which is the 
dominant form of economy in the USSR, the law allows small-scale private 
enterprise of individual peasants and handcraftsmen based on their personal 
labour, provided there is no exploitation of the labour of others. 

Article 10 : The right of personal property of citizens in their income 
from work and in their savings, in their dwelling house and auxiliary husbandly, 
in household articles and utensils and in articles for personal use and comfort, 
as well as the right, of inheritance of personal property of citizens, is protected 
by law, 

“ As well as the right of inheritance of personal property of 
citizens ” was added in amendment. 

Article 11 : The economic life of the USSR. is determined and directed 
by a state plan of national economy in the interests of increasing the public 
wealth, of steadily raising the material and cultural standard of the working 
people, and of strengthening the independence of the USSR and its capacity 
for defence. 

Abticle 12 : Work in the USSR is a duty and a matter of honour for every 
able-bodied citizen, on the principle : “ He who does not work shall not eat ”, 

In the USSR the principle of socialism is realized : “ From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his work 

“ And a matter of honour ” was added. 


CHAPTER II 

THE STRUCTURE 11 OE THE STATE 


Article 13 : The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a federal state, 
formed on the basis of the voluntary union 12 of the following Soviet Socialist 
Republics equal in rights : 

The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic ; 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The White Russian Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic. 


Article 14 : Within the jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as represented by its highest organs of power and organs of state 
administration, shall lie : 13 


i-l t-n'' 01, * ralI ®H(ions State Organization ”, 11 The Organization of the State ”, 
IP transIaHon ; others jgive ** association 
13 Shall ’ from LEG translation, correct legal form implying compulsion, 
translations use present tense. See note 8, 


Other 
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(a) Representation of the Union in international relations ; conclusion and 
ratification of treaties with other states ; 

( b ) Questions of war and peace ; 

(c) Admission of new republics into the USSR ; 

(d) Supervision of the observance of the constitution of the USSR and 
ensuranco of the conformity of the constitutions of the constituent republics 14 
with the constitution of the USSR ; 

(e) Confirmation of changes of boundaries between constituent republics ; 

(/) Confirmation of the formation of new territories and provinces 15 

as well as now autonomous republics within the constituent republics ; 

This paragraph (/) was added. 

( g ) Organization of the defense of the USSR and the direction of all the 
armed forces of Lhe USSR ; 

{h) Foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly ; 

(i) Protection of the security of the state ; 

(j) Establishment of national economic plans of the USSR ; 

( k ) Confirmation of the unified state budget of tho USSR as well as of 
the taxes and revenues which go to form the All-Union, 16 the republic and the 
local budgets ; 

(l) Administration of banks, industrial and agricultural establishments 
and enterprises and also of trading enterprises of All-Union importance ; 

( m ) Administration of transport and communications ; 

( n ) Direction of the monetary and credit system ; 

( 0 ) Organization of state insurance ; 

The original draft had “ of property ” added ; these words 
were struck out. 

( p ) Contracting and granting ol loans ; 

(q) Establishment of the fundamental principles for the use of land as 
well as for the exploitation of its deposits, forests and waters ; 

(r) Establishment of the fundamental principles in the domain of educa- 
tion and public health ; 

(s) Organization of a single 17 system of national economic accounting ; 

(£) Establishment of the principles of labour legislation ; 

(u) Legislation governing the organization of courts and judicial procedure; 
criminal and civil codes ; 

( 1 ;) Laws regarding citizenship of the Union ; laws concerning the rights of 
foreigners ; 

( vi ) Passing All-Union acts of amnesty. 

Article 15 : The sovereignty of the constituent republics shall be 18 

14 LEG translation. All others use “ union republic ”, which is not only confusing 

but inaccurate, as “ Boyuznaya ” is an adjective, the same incidentally, as is translated 
“ federal ” in Article 13. “ Federated republic ” is a possible translation, but “ con- 

stituent ” is the English word for “ belonging to and making up the Union ”, the exact 
meaning of “ soyuznaya ”, 

15 ‘‘Krai” given as “territory”, “oblast” as “province”, following majority of 
translations. 

1,1 All-Union, tho equivalent of “ Federal ” in America. 

17 “ Unified ” in, most translations. 

39 “ Shall ” from LEG translation. See notes 8 and 13, Henceforth this legal form 
will be used without comment, The other translations use present tense throughout. 
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restricted only within the limits set forth m Article 14- of the constitution of 
the UKSK. Outside, ol these limits, each constituent republic shall exercise 
state power independently. The USSR shall protect the sovereign rights of 
the constituent republics. 

Artioms 1C: Bacli constituent republic shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the peculiarities ol the republic and be drawn 
up iu full conformity with tiie Constitution of the USSR. 

Article 17 : The right, freely Lo secede from the USSR is reserved to 
each constituent republic. 

Article 18 : The territory of the constituent republics may not bo 
altered without their consent. 

Article 19 : The laws of the USSR shall have like lor ee in the territories 
of all constituent republics. 

Article 20 : In case of conflict between a law of a constituent republic 
and a law of the Union, (ho All-Union law shall prevail. 

Article 21 : A single Union citizenship is established for all citizens of 
the USSR. Every citizen of a constituent republic is a citizen of the USSR. 

Article 22 : The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic shall con- 
sist of the following territories : Azov- Black-Sea, Far-Eastern, West Siberian, 
Krasnoyarsk and North Caucasus ; of the provinces : Voronezh. Fast Siberia, 
Gorky, Western, Ivanovo, Kalinin, Kirov, Kuibyshev. Kursk, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Omsk, Orenburg, Saratov, Sverdlovsk, Northern, Stalingrad, Chelya- 
binsk and Yaroslavl ; of the autonomous soviet socialist republics : Tatar, 
Bashkir, Daghestan, Buryat.-Mongolian, Kabardino-Balkarian, Kalmyk, 
Karelian, Komi, Crimean, Mari, Mordovian, Volga German, North Ossetian, 
Udmurtsk, Cliechen-Ingush, Chuvash and Yakut ; and of the autonomous 
provinces : Adygei, Jewish, Karachai, Oirat, Khakass and Cherkess. 

Article 23 : The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic shall consist of the 
following provinces : Vinnitsa, Dnepropetrovsk, Donetz, Kiev, Odessa, 
Kharkov and Chernigov and the Moldavian Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

Article 24 : The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet. Socialist Republic and the Nagorno- 
Karabakh Autonomous Province. 

Article 25 : The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the 
Abkhazian ASSR, the Ajar ASSR and the South Ossetian Autonomous 
Province. 

Article 26 : The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the Kara- 
Kalpak ASSR. 

Article 27: The Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic shall include the Gorno- 
Badakhshan Autonomous Province. 

Article 28 ; The lvazak Soviet Socialist Republic shall consist ol the 
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following provinces : Aktyubinsk, Alma-Ata, East Kazakhstan, West Kazakh- 
stan, Karaganda, Kustanai, North Kazakhstan, South Kazakhstan. 

Article 29 : The Armenian SSR, the White Russian SS R, the Turkoman 
SSR, and the Kirghiz SHR shall contain no autonomous republics or territories 
or provinces. 


CI CARTER m 


/ THE HIGHEST 1,1 OllCJANN OP STATE POWER OF THE 
UNION' OP SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

/ 

/ 

v ^/’Article 30 : The highest organ of state power of the USSR is the Supreme 
Soviet 30 of the USSR. 


Article 31 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall exercise all the rights 
vested in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with Article 
14 of the Constitution, insofar ns they do not, by virtue of the Constitution, 
fall within the competence of organs of the USSR accountable to the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, i.e. the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the Council 21 of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR and the Peoples’ Com- 
missariats of the USSR. 

Article 32 : The legislative power of the USSR shall ho exercised 
exclusively by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 33 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall consist of two 
chambers : the Soviet 22 of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 34 : The Soviet of the Union shall be elected by the citizens of 
the USSR by electoral districts on the basis of one deputy for every 300,000 
of the population. 

Article 35 : The Soviet of Nationalities shall be elected by the citizens 
of the USSR by constituent and autonomous republics, autonomous provinces 
and national regions 23 on the basis of twenty-five deputies from each con- 
stituent republic, eleven deputies from each autonomous republic, five deputies 
from each autonomous province and one deputy from each uational region, 

In the original draft this read : “ The Soviet, of Nationalities 

10 SE translation j others have “ Supreme ”, The Russian word is “ Vysshy ”, not 
the same as in “ Supreme Soviet ”. 

20 “ Verkhovny Soviet.” Translated “ Supreme Council ” except in LEG translation. 
Since all translations use “ Soviet ” everywhere else the same Russian word occurs, as 
“ village soviet ”, “ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ", “ Boviets of working people's 
deputies ”, “ the political foundation of the USSPv consists of soviets ", it is politically 
confusing to change suddenly to “ Council ” for the supremo body of the land, consisting 
of more than a thousand elected representatives. “ Council ” implies a small appointed 
body, accentuates the contrast with the previous “ Congress of Soviets ”, and gives the 
impression of a group of dictators or a return to capitalist democracy, I therefore follow 
LEG in retaining the word “ Soviet ”, the form universal throughout the entire structure 
of Soviet power. 

31 “ Soviet Navodnykh Kommissarov.” I retain “ Counoil ” here since it is a small 
appointed body. 

22 See ncito 20. Same word here. 

23 “ Okrugs ”, also “ districts Cf. note to Article 94, 
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stall consist of deputies appointed by the Supreme Soviets of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the soviets of 
working people’s deputies in the autonomous provinces : on the 
basis of ten deputies from each constituent republic, five 
deputies from each autonomous republic and two deputies from 
each autonomous province ”. 

Article 36 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be elected lor a term 
of four years. ' ' 

A h tti't.i,’. 37 : The two chambers of tlie Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, shall have equal rights. 

Article 38 : The legislative initiative shall belong in equal degree to the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 39 : A law shall be considered adopted if passed by both chambers 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by a simple majority in each. 

Article 40 : Laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall bo 
published in tlie languages of the constituent republics over the signatures 
of the Chairman 24 and Secretary of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR. 

“ In the languages of the constituent republics ” was added. 

Article 41 : The sessions of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities shall begin and terminate simultaneously. 

Article 42 : The Soviet of the Union shall elect a Chairman 24 of the 
Soviet of tlie Union and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 43 : The Soviet of Nationalities shall elect a Chairman of the 
Soviet of Nationalities and two Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 44 : The Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union and of the Soviet 
of Nationalities shall preside over the meetings of the respective chambers and 
regulate their internal procedure. 

Article 45 : Joint sessions of both chambers of the Supremo Soviet of 
the USSR shall be presided over alternately by the Chairman of the Soviet of 
the Union and the Chairmau of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 46 : Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be con- 
vened by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR twice a year. 

Special sessions shall be convened by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR at its discretion or on the demand of one of the constituent 
republics. 

Article 47 : In case of disagreement between the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities the question shall be referred for settlement to 
a conciliation commission formed on a parity basis. If the conciliation com- 
mission does not come to an agreement., or if its decision does not satisfy one 
of the chambers, the question shall be considered a second time in the chambers. 
Railing an agreed decision of the two chambers, the Presidium of the Supreme 

11 LEG uses “ President ”. 
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Soviet ol the USSR shall dissolve the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and shall 
fix [up] new elections. 


Artiom: 48 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall elect at a joint sitting 
of both chambers the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, consisting 
of the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, eleven 
Vice-Chairmen, the Secretary of the Presidium and twenty-four members of 
the Presidium. 

Original draft had four Vice-Chairmen and thirty-one 
members. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be accountable 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in all its activities. 

'■"Article 49 : The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall : 


(a) Convene the sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ; 

(b) Interpret existing laws of the USSR and issue decrees ; 

(e) Dissolve the Supreme Soviet of ,the USSR in conformity wilh Article 47 
of the Constitution of the USSR and fix [up] new elections ; 

(d) Hold consultations of the entire people (referendums) on its own 
initiative or on the demand of one of the constituent republics ; 

( e ) Rescind decisions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the USSR and the Councils of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent 
republics in case they do not conform to the law ; 

(/) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet oi the USSR, 
remove from office and appoint Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR at the 
instance of the Chairman of the Council of Peoples' Commissars of the USSR, 
subject to subsequent confirmation by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR : 

(</) Award decorations of the USSR and bestow honorary titles of the 
USSR ; 

“ Bestow honorary titles ” was added. 


(A) Exercise the right of pardon ; 

(i) Appoint and replace the high command of the armed forces of the 
USSR ; 

(j) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
declare a state of war in case of an armed attach upon the USSR, or in case 
of the need of fulfilling international treaty obligations of mutual defence 
against aggression 


The phrase “ or in case of the need of fulfilling international 
treaty obligations of mutual defence against aggression ” was 
added amici applause, the only applause greeting the reading of 
any amendment. 

(k) Declare general or partial mobilization ; 

(7) Ratify international treaties ; 

(m) Appoint and recall plenipotentiary representatives of the USSR to 
foreign states ; 

(n) Receive the credentials and letters of recall of diplomatic representa- 
tives of foreign states accredited to it. 

The original draft read, “ Accepts the credentials of diplo- 
matic representatives of foreign slates 
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A liTifLE 50 : The Soviet of (he LTuion ami the Soviet ol Nationalities shall 
elect, credentials! committees 23 which shall verify the credentials ot thememheis 
nf the icspertive chambers. 

On repmseiitalion of the credentials com milt c-o the chamber shall decide 
either lo recognize the credentials or to declare invalid the elections of indi- 
vidual deputies. 

Article 51 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall appoint, whenever it 
deems necessary, investigating and auditing commissions on any mailer. 

All institutions and ofiiriah are bound to comply with the demands of 
these commissions and lo submit to them the necessary materials and docu- 
ments. 

Article 52 : A depul, y of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR may not be 
prosecuted or arrested without the consent of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
and during the period when the Supreme Soviet of the USSR is not, in session, 
without the consent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 53 : On Ike expiration of the term of office of the Supreme Soviet 
of the, USSR, or on its dissolution before the expiration of its term, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall retain its powers until the 
formation of a new Presidium of 1 he Supreme Soviet of the USSR by the newly 
elected Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 54 : On the expiration of the term ol office of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, or on its dissolution before the expiration of its term, the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall iix now elections to be held 
within a period of not more than two months from the date of expiration of 
the term of office or the dissolution of the Supremo Soviet of the USSR. 

Article 55 : The newly elected Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall be con- 
vened by the Presidium of the former Supreme Soviet, of the USSR not later 
than one month after the elections. 

Article 56 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR at a joint session of both 
chambers shall set up the executive 26 of the USSR — the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars of the USSR. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE HIGHEST 87 ORGANS OP STATE POWER OE THE 
CONSTITUENT REPUBLICS 

Article 57 : The highest organ of state power of a constituent republic 
shall be the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic. 

Article 58 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall be elected 
by the citizens of the republic for a term of four years. 

The rates of representation shall be fixed by the Constitutions of the con- 
stituent republics, 

ts following LEG ; others use “ commissions ”, 

AH other translations “ government ”, in the European sense, i.e, executive branch, 

31 Prom SE translation j others have “ Supreme ”, 
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Article 59 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall be the 
only legislative organ of the republic. 

Article GO : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall : 

(«) Adopt the constitution oi the republic and amend it in accordance 
with Article Ifi oi the Constitution of the USSR; 

(b) Approve the constitutions ol the autonomous republics included in it 
and define the boundaries of their territories ; 

(c) Approve the economic plan and budget oi the republic ; 

(</) Exercise the right of amnesty and pardon of citizens sentenced by the 
judicial organs of the constituent republic. 

Article Gl : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall elect the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic consisting of : 
the Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent 
republic, Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary of the Presidium and members of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic. 

‘‘ Secretary of the Presidium ’’ was added. 

The powers of the Presidium of the. Supreme Soviet of n constituent republic 
shall be defined by the constitution of the constituent republic. 

Article 62 : To conduct its sessions, the Supreme Soviet of a constituent 
republic shall elect its Chairman and Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 63 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall set up 
the executive 26 of the constituent republic— the Council of Peoples' Com- 
missars of the, constituent republic. 

charter v 

OH GANN OP STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 64 ; The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
power of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall be the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR. 

Article 6 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall he 
responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and accountable to it ; and 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. 

“ And between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ” was added. 

Article 66 : The Council of Peoples' Commissars of the USSR shall issue 
resolutions 28 and orders on the basis of, and in execution of, the existing laws 
and shall verify their execution. 

Article 67 ; Resolutions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the USSR shall be binding throughout the entire territory of the USSR, 

211 LEG wording ; others give decisions ”, 
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Article 68 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall : 

(a) Oo-mdmafe unci direct, Ihe work of the All-Union and Union-Republic 
Peoples’ Commissariats ol the USSR and of the othui economic and cultural 
institutions subonlinate to it ; 

( b ) Take measures to carry out, the national economic plan and state 
budget and to strengthen the credit-monetary system ; 

(c) Take measures to secure public order, to defend the interests of the 
state, and to safeguard the rights of citizens ; 

(d) Exercise general supervision in the sphere of relations with foreign 
states ; 

( e ) Eix the annual contingent of citizens to be called for active military- 
service and direct the general organization of the armed forces of the 
country ; 

(/) Set up, when necessary, special committees and central administra- 
tions attached to tlie Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR for eco- 
nomic, cultural and defence construction. 

This paragraph (/) was added. 

Article 69 ; The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall have 
the right, in respect to those branches of administration and economy which 
come within the competence of the USSR, to suspend resolutions and orders 
of the Councils of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent republics and to 
annul orders and instructions of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR. 

Article 70 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall be 
formed by the Supreme Soviet of tlie USSR and shall consist of : 

The Chairman of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR ; 

The Vice-Chairmen of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the State Planning Commission of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the Soviet Control Commission ; 

The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the Committee on Agricultural Products ; 29 

The Chairman of the Committee on [the] Arts ; 

The Chairman of the Committee on Higher Education. 

Article 71 : The Executive of the USSR or a Peoples’ Commissar of the 
USSR to whom any question by a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR is addressed shall be obliged to give a verbal or written reply in 
the respective chamber within a period of not more than three days. 

Article 72 : The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall direct the 
branches of state administration which come within the competence of the 
USSR. 

* 

The word “ vedayut ”, “ has charge of ”, in original draft 
was changed to “ rubovodyat ”, “ directs The same change 
was also made in Articles 75, 76, 84, 87. 

LEG has “ procurements ” ; SB has “stocks”; others have “.for purchasing 
agricultural products ” tin the Russian text, zasotOTok], 
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Article 73 : The Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR shall issue, within the 
limits o£ the competence of the respective Peoples’ Commissariats, orders and 
instructions on the basis of, and in execution of, existing laws as well as of 
resolutions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, and 
shall verify their execution. 

Article 74 : The Peoples’ Commissariats of the USSR shall be either All- 
Union or Union-Republic. 

Article 75 : The All-Union Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them throughout the territory 
of the USSR either directly or through organs appointed by them. 

Article 76 : The Union-Republic Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them, as a rule, through like- 
named Peoples’ Commissariats of the constituent republics, and shall directly 
administer only a definite limited number of enterprises according to a list 
confirmed by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

c ‘ As a rule ” and “ and shall directly administer only a 
definite limited number of enterprises according to a list con- 
firmed by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ” 
were added. 

Article 77 : The following Peoples' Commissariats shall be All-Union 
Peoples’ Commissariats : 

Defence ; 

Foreign Affairs ; 

Foreign Trade ; 

Railways ; 30 

Communications ; 

Water Transport ; 

Heavy Industry ; 

Defence Industry. 

“ Defence Industry ” was added. 

Article 78 : The following Peoples’ Commissariats shall be Union- 
Republic Peoples’ Commissariats : 

Food Industry ; 

Light Industry ; 

Timber Industry ; 

Agriculture ; 

State Grain and’ Livestock Farms : 

Finance ; 

Internal Trade ; 

Internal Affairs ; 

Justice ; 

Health. 

30 Litorally “ Ways of Communication ” but refers [mainly] to railways. 
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CHARTER VI 

■o 

ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION OF T1IE 
CONSTITUENT R E RUB IOCS 

Article 79 : The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
power ol a constituent republic shall be the Council of Peoples’ Commissars 
of the constituent republic. 

Article 80 : The Council of Peoples' Commissars of a constituent 
republic shall he responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic 
and accountable to it, and in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent republic, to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the constituent republic. 

“ And in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent republic, to the Presidium of the Supremo 
Soviet of the constituent republic ” was added. 

Article 81 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic 
shall issue resolutions 28 and orders on the basis of, and in execution of, the 
existing laws of the USSR and of the constituent republic, and of the resolu- 
tions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, and shall 
verify their execution. 

Article 82 ; The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic 
shall have the right to suspend the resolutions and orders of the Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars of the autonomous republics and to rescind the decisions 
and orders of the executive committees of the soviets of working people’s 
deputies of territories, provinces and autonomous provinces. 

Article 83 : The Council of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic 
shall be formed by the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic and shall 
consist of : 

The Chairmen of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent 

republic ; 

The Vice-Chairmen ; 

The Chairman of the State Planning Commission ; 

The Peoples’ Commissars for : 

Pood Industry ; 

Light Industry ; 

Timber Industry ; 

Agriculture ; 

State Grain and Livestock Farms ; 

Finance ; 

Internal Trade ; 

Internal Affairs ; 

Justice ; 

Health ; 

Education ; 

Local Industry •, 
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Municipal Economy ; 

Social Welfare ; 

A representative of the Committee on Agricultural Products ; 

Chief of the Administration for [the | Arts ; 

Representatives of the All-[Union] Peoples’ Commissariats. 

Article 84 : The Peoples Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
direct those branches of state administration which come within the com- 
pel once of the constituent republic. 

Article 85 : The Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
issue, within the limits of the competence of the respective Peoples’ Com- 
missariats, orders and instructions on the basis of, and in execution of, the 
laws of the USSR and the constituent republic, of resolutions and orders of 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR and of the constituent repub- 
lic, and of orders and instructions of the Union-Republic Peoples’ Com- 
missariats of the USSR. 

Article 86 : The Peoples’ Commissariats of a constituent republic shall 
be either Union-Republic or Republic. 

Article 87 : Union-Republic Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them and shall be subordinate 
both to the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent republic and to 
the corresponding Union-Republic Peoples’ Commissariat of the USSR. 

Article 88 : Republic Peoples’ Commissariats shall direct the branch ot 
state administration entrusted to them and shall be subordinate directly to 
the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the constituent republic. 


chapter vii 

THE HIGHEST ORGANS OP STATE POWER OP THE 
AUTONOMOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 89 : The highest organ of state power of an autonomous republic 
is the Supreme Soviet of the ASSR. 

Article 90 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic, shall be 
elected by the citizens of the republic for a term of four years, according to 
rates of representation fixed by the constitution of the autonomous republic. 

Article 91 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic shall be the 
only legislative organ of the ASSR. 

Article 92 : Each autonomous republic shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account tire peculiarities of the autonomous republic 
and which shall be drawn up in full conformity with the constitution of the 
constituent republic. 

Article 93 : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous republic shall elect 
the Presidium of the Sui>reme Soviet of the autonomous republic and shall 
form the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the autonomous republic in 
accordance with its constitution. 
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LOCAL ORGANS OP STATE POWER 


Article 94 : Soviets of working people’s deputies shall be the organs of 
state power in territories, 31 provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, districts, 
cities and rural localities 32 (stanitsa, village, khutor, kishlak, aul). 

Article 95 : The soviets ol working people’s deputies of territories, pro- 
vinces, autonomous provinces, regions, districts, cities and rural localities 
(stanitsa, village, khutor, kishlak, aul) shall be elected by the working people 
in (.he respective territories, provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, dis- 
tricts, cities and rural localities for a term of two years. 

Article 96 : The rates of representation for the soviets of working 
people’s deputies shall be fixed by the constitution of the constituent republic. 

Article 97 : The soviets of working people’s deputies shall direct the 
activity of the organs of administration subordinate to them, ensure the 
maintenance of public order, the observance of the laws and the protection 
o£ the rights of citizens, direct the local economic and cultural construction 
and draw up the local budget. 

“ Carry out local economic and cultural construction ’ ’ in 
the original draft was changed to “ direct the local economic 
and cultural construction ”, 

Article 98 : The soviets of working people’s deputies shall make decisions 
and issue orders within the limits of the powers conferred on them by the laws 
of the USSR and the constituent republic. 

Article 99 : The executive and administrative organs of the soviets of 
working people’s deputies of territories, provinces, autonomoous provinces, 
regions, districts, cities and rural localities shall be the executive committees 
elected by them, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and 
members. 

“ And rural localities ” and “ Secretary ” were added. 

Article 100 : The executive and administrative organs of rural soviets 
of working people’s deputies in small settlements, in accordance with the 
constitutions of the constituent republics, shall be the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary elected by them. 

“ Secretary ” was added. 

31 " Krai ”, territory ; 

“ oblast ”, province ; 

“ okrug ”, region ; 

“ rayon ”, district ; 

“ stanitsa ”, Cossack village j 
khutor ”, hamlets of a few farms [iu 'Ukrainia] ; 

“ kishlak ”, village in Central Asia ; 

“ a, )l ”, mountain or desert village, especially in the Caucasus. 

sa “ Villages ” in ail translations except SE ; a rural administrative unit including 
several Villages or haoileta. 
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Article 101 : The executive organs of the soviets of working people's 
deputies shall be directly accountable both to the soviet of working people’s 
deputies which elected them and to the executive organ of the higher soviet 
of working people’s deputies. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE COURT AND THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S 33 
OFFICE 

Article 102: J ustice in the USSR shall be administered by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, the Supreme Courts of the constituent republics, territorial 
and provincial courts, courts of autonomous republics and autonomous 
provinces, regional courts, special courts of the USSR created by resolution of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and peoples’ courts. 

“ Regional [okrug] courts ” was added to original draft. 
Russian text uses different word for “ resolution ” in the original 
and final drafts. 

Article 103 : Cases in all courts shall be tried with the participation of 
peoples’ associate judges 34 except in cases specially provided for by law. 

Article 104 : The Supreme Court of the USSR shall be the highest judicial 
organ. It shall be charged with supervision of the judicial activities of all 
the judicial organs of the USSR and of the constituent, republics. 

The word “ judicial ” was inserted before the word “ activi- 
ties ”. 

Article 105 : The Supreme Court of the USSR and the special courts of 
the USSR shall be elected by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of 
five years. 

Article 106 : The Supreme Courts of the constituent republics shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the constituent republics for a term of 
five years. 

Article 107 : The Supreme Courts of the autonomous republics shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the autonomous republics for a term of 
five years. 

Article 108 : Territorial and provincial courts, courts of autonomous 
provinces and regional courts ah all be elected by the soviets of working 
people’s deputies of the territories, provinces, regions and autonomous 
provinces for a term of five years. 

“ Regional ” [okrug] was added. 

Article 109 : The peoples’ courts shall be elected for a term of three 
years by the citizens of the district, by secret vote, on the basis of universal, 
direct and equal suffrage. 

Article 110 : Court proceedings shall be conducted in the language of 

33 Also given “ State Prosecutor ”, “ State Attorney ”. I have used Attorney- 
General for American readers, with state and district attorneys for the subordinate 
divisions, 

34 Literally “ co-sitters ” ; several versions use “ aasessois ”, 
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the constituent or autonomous republic or autonomous province with the 
guarantee to persons not knowing the language of lull acquaintance with the 
material of the rase through an interpreter, and also of the right to speak in 
com t in their native language. 

Article ill : In all courts of the USSR cases shall be heard in public 
unless otherwise provided by law, and the accused shall be guaranteed the 
right to defence. 

Article 112: The judges are independent and shall bo sfubordinuLo only 
to the law. 

Article 113 : The highest supervision over the strict observance of laws 
by all the Peoples’ Commissariats and institutions subordinate to thorn, as 
well as by individual officials and also by citizens of the USSR, is vested in 
the Attorney-General of the USSR. 

Article lid : The Attorney-General of the USSR shall be appointed by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of seven years. 

Article 115 : State attorneys of republics, territories and provinces, as 
well as state attorneys of autonomous republics and autonomous provinces 
shall be appointed by the Attorney-General of the USSR for a term of five 
years. 

Article 116 : District attorneys of regions, districts and cities shall be 
appointed for a term of five years by the state attorneys of the constituent 
republics and confirmed by the Attorney-General of the USSR. 

“ Regions, districts and. cities ” in final draft replaced 
“ district ” in original draft. 

Article 117 : The state and district attorneys’ offices shall perform their 
functions independently of auy local organs whatsoever and be subordinate 
solely to the Attorney-General of the USSR. 


CHAPTER X 

BASIC RIGHTS AND DUTIES 55 OR CITIZENS 

Article 118 : Citizens of the USSR have 3S the right to work, that is, 
the right to guaranteed employment and payment for their work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality. 

The right to work is ensured by the socialist organization of the national 
economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, the 
elimination of the possibility of economic crises, and the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 

“ That is ” in the final draft replaced a dash in the original 

86 Some translations use “ Fundamental ’’ for “ Basic ” ; and “ Obligations ” for 
“ Duties 

88 LEG “ shall have ”, but I here revert to present tense for Articles 118-122 in common 
•with all the other translations, having employed the LEG lorn throughout all discussions 
of government structure. 
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draft. “ Elimination of the possibility of economic crises ” 
replaced “ the absence of economic crises 

Article 119 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to rest. 17 

The right to rest is ensured by the reduction of the working day to seven 
hours for the overwhelming majority of the workers, the institution of annual 
vacations with pay for workers and other employees, and the provision of a 
wide network of sanatoria, rest homes and clubs serving the needs of the 
working people. 

Article 120 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to material security 38 
in old age and also in case of sickness or loss of capacity to work. 

This right is ensured by the wide development of social insurance of 
workers and other employees at state expense, free medical service for Ike 
wroking people, and the provision of a wide network of health resorts at the 
disposal of the working people. 

“ For the working people ” was inserted after “ free medical 
service ”. 

Article 121 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal compulsory elementary education, by 
education free of charge including higher education, by a system of state 
stipends 39 for the overwhelming majority of students in higher schools, by 
instruction in schools in the native language, and by the organization in 
factories, state farms, machine-tractor stations and collective farms of free 
industrial, technical and agricultural education for the working people. 

Article 1 22 : Women in the USSR are accorded equal rights with men in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and political 40 life. 

The realization of these rights of women is ensured by affording women 
equally with men the right to work, payment for work, rest, social insurance 
and education, and by state protection of the interests of mother and child, 
pregnancy leave with pay, and the provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and kindergartens. 

Article 123 : Equal rights for citizens of tfye USSR, irrespective of their 
nationality or race, in all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and 
political life, shall bo an irrevocable law. 1 

Any direct or indirect limitation of these rights, or, conversely, any estab- 
lishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens on account of their race 
or nationality, as well as any propagation of racial or national exclusiveness 41 
or hatred and contempt, shall be punished by law. 

Article 124 : In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the 
church in the USSR shall be separated from the state, and the school from the 
church. Freedom of religious worship 42 and freedom of anti-religious pro- 
paganda shall be recognized for ail citizens. 

37 SE adds “ and leisure 38 SE gives “ maintenance ”. 

30 SE gives “ scholarships ”, 40 Strictly, “ social-political ”■ 

41 “ Execptionaliam ” in many translations. 

42 SE translation ; others give “ to perform religious rites ”. Literally, “ to perform 

the activities of the religious oult ”, '• 
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A rtiolti 125 : In accordance with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to 43 strengthen the socialist system, the citizens of the USSR 
are guaranteed by law : 

(a) Freedom of speech ; 

(/;) Freedom of the press ; 

(c) Freedom of assembly and meetings ; 

(rl) freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

These rights of citizens are ensured by placing at the disposal o[ the 
working people and their organizations printing shops, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, the streets, means of communication and other material requisites 
for the exercise of these rights. 

. “ By law ” was inserted. 

Article 126 : In accordance with the interests of the working people, 
and for the purpose of developing the organized self-expression and political 
activity of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSR are ensured the 
right to unite in public organizations — trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth organizations, sport and defence organizations, cultural, technical, and 
scientific societies ; and the most active and politically conscious citizens 
from the ranks of the working-class and other strata of the working people 
unite in the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which is the vanguard 
of the working people in their struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist 
system and which represents the leading nucleus of all organizations of the 
working people, both social 44 and state. 

“ The All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks),” i,e, 
the official name, in the final draft replaced “ the Communist 
Party of the USSR ” of the original draft. 

Article 127 : Citizens of the USSR are guaranteed inviolability of the 
person. No one may be subject to arrest except by an order of the court or 
with the sanction of a state attorney. 46 

Article 128 : The inviolability of the homes of citizens and secrecy of 
correspondence are protected by law. 

Article 129 : The USSR grants the right of asylum to foreign citizens 
persecuted Jor defending the interests of the working people or for scientific 
activity or Mr their struggle for national liberation. 

Article 130 : It is the duty 40 of every citizen of the USSR to observe 
the constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to carry out the 
laws, to maintain labour discipline, honestly to perform his public duties 47 
and to respect the rules of the socialist community. 

Article 131 : It is the duty of every citizen of the USSR to safeguard and 
strengthen public socialist property as the sacred and inviolable foundation 
of the Soviet system, as the source of the wealth and might of the fatherland, 

13 All except SB give “ for the purpose of ”, 

11 SE ; others give “ public 

45 Includes district attorneys and Attorney-General. 

46 SE ; others give “ Every oitizen — is obliged. . . 

17 *' Honestly to regard his social duties ”, or “ to take an honest attitude towards ” 
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as the source of the prosperous and cultural life of all the working people. 

Persons making attacks 48 upon public socialist property shall be 49 regarded 
as enemies of the people. 

Article 132 : Universal military duty shall be, the law. 

Military service in the Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army represents an 
honourable duty of the citizens of the USSR. 

Article 133 : The defence of the fatherland is the sacred duty of every 
citizen of the USSR. Treason to the homeland 50 ; violation of the oath, 
desertion to the enemy, impairing the military might of the state, espionage : 
shall be punished with the full severity of the law as the gravest crime. 

The original draft contained “ on behalf of a foreign state ” 
after “ espionage 


CHAPTER, XI 

THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 

Article 134 : Elections of deputies to all the soviets of working people's 
deputies ; to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ; to the Supreme Soviets of 
the constituent republics ; to the territorial and provincial soviets of working 
people’s deputies ; to the Supreme Soviets of the autonomous republics ; to 
the soviets of working people’s deputies of autonomous provinces ; lo the 
soviets of working people’s deputies of the regions, towns and rural districts 
(stanitsas, villages, khutors, kishlaks, aids) 31 shall be effected by the voters 
on the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage, by secret ballot, 

Article 135 : The elections of deputies shall be universal : all citizens 
of the USSR who have reached the age of 18, irrespective of race and nation- 
ality, religion, educational qualifications, residence, social origin, property 
status or past activity, shall have the right to take part in the elections of 
deputies and to be elected, with the exception of insane persons and persons 
condemned by court with deprivation of electoral rights. 

Article 135 in the original draft read as follows : 

“ Elections of deputies are universal : all citizens in the 
USSR who in the year of the elections reach the age of 18 have 
the right to participate in elections of deputies and to bo elected, 
with the exception of the mentally deficient and persons deprived 
of electoral rights by the courts.” 

Article 136 : The elections of deputies shall be equal : every citizen 
shall have one vote ; all citizens shall take part in the elections on an equal 
basis. 

• Article. 136 in the original draft read : , 

“ Elections of deputies are equal : every citizen has the right 
to elect and be elected irrespective of race or nationality, religion, 

43 “ Attempting to violate ”, “ to infringe ” are other versions. 

48 LEG ; all others say “ are ”. 

60 All other translations give “ fatherland ”, but " rorlina ” is n. more intimate term 
than ” otechestvo ”, translated “ fatherland ” just above. 
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educational qualifications, residence, social origin, property 
status or past activity.” 

Article 137 : Women shall have the right to elect and to be elected on 
equal terms with men. 

Article 13S : Citizens who are in the ranks of the Red Army shall have 
the light to elect and to be elected on equal terms with all citizens. 

Article 139 : The elections of deputies shall be direct : the elections to 
all the soviets ol working people's deputies, beginning with the rural and city 
soviets of working people’s deputies and up to and including the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, shall be directly elTected by citizens through direct 
elections. 

Article 140 : The voting at elections o£ deputies shall be secret. 

Article 141 : Candidates for elections shall be nominated by electoral 
districts. 

The light to nominate candidates shall be ensured to public 81 organiza- 
tions and societies of working people ; Communist Party organizations ; 
trade unions ; cooperatives ; organizations of youth ; cultural societies. 

Article 142 : Every deputy shall be obliged to report to the electors on 
his work and on the work ol the soviet of working people’s deputies and may 
at any time be recalled by decision of a majority of the electors in the manner 
prescribed by law. 

CHAPTER XI [ 

EMBLEM, FLAG, CAPITAL 

Article 143 : The state emblem of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall consist of a sickle and hammer on the globe of the earth depicted in rays 
of the sun and surrounded by ears of grain, with the inscription : 11 Workers 63 
of all lands unite ”, in the languages of the constituent republics. Above the 
emblem shall be a five-pointed star. 

Article 144 : The stale flag of the Union of Soviet, Socialist Republics 
shall bo of red cloth with a sickle and hammer depicted in gold in the upper 
corner near the staff and above, them a red five-pointed star bordered in gold. 
The ratio of the width to the length shall be one to two. 

Article 145 : The capital of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall 
be the city of Moscow. 

CHAPTER XIII 

PROCEDURE FOR AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 

Article 146 : Amendments to the Constitution of the USSR shall be 
effected only by decisions of the Supiremc Soviet of the USSR, adopted by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes in each of its chambers. 

S1 “ Social ” In several versions- 
18 Strictly, “ proletarians”. I follow the English slogan. 
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The fit si meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR tool; place in Jamtaiy 
1938 (see page 332 of Ambassador Joseph E. Davies’ My Mission to Moscow). 
j T his meeting under flic Ncvj Constitution of 1936' is described in A. P. arid Zelda 
K. Coates’ Fro 111 Tsardom to the Stalin Constitution, on pages 270-272. 

This session ar tanged for the establishment of 21 People’s Commissariats. 
The. Council of People's Comm issars of the USSR is formed by the heads of 
these People's Commissariats, together with the chav man of the Caspian and the 
Commission for Soviet Con hoi, the chairman of the State Ban k, the piesidents of 
the Committees for Higher Education and foi Art — all these, as also the chub man 
of the Council of Peoples Comnrissais and three vice-chan men, cue elected by 
the Supreme Soviet ’’ (see Coates, page 270). 

December 5, 1936. New Constitution adopted by the All-Union. Soviet 
Congress, 

November 21, 1937. Lists of candidates published. 

December 12, 1937. Elections held. 

The following are the dates on which Sessions of the Supreme Council 
(opening dates) were held since the first elections : 

January 12, 1938, May 25 and August 28, 1939, October 31, 1939, 
March 29 and August 1, 1940, and February 25, 1941. 


CHIEF CHANGES FROM PREVIOUS SOVIET 
CONSTITUTIONS 


CHAVXEIl 1 


Articles 1 to 4 ; 

The RSFSR Constitution of 1918 declared ‘‘ the establishment (in the 
form ol a strong Soviet government) of the dictatorship of the urban and rural 
workers, combined with the poorer peasantry, to secure the complete suppres- 
sion of the bourgeoisie, the abolition ol the exploitation of man by man, and 
the establishment of socialism ”. 

The present Constitution assumes that these objectives have been obtained 
and declares that the USSR “ is a socialist state of workers and peasants 
Its political foundation is given as “ soviets of working people’s deputies ”, a 
much more conclusive term than earlier. 

Articles 5 and 6 : 

The RSFSR Constitution of 1918 declared the abolition of private owner- 
ship of land “ in order to establish the socialization of the land It ratified 
the law on workers’ control in industry and that on the Supreme Economic 
Council . , . “ as a first step towards the complete transfer to the Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Soviet Rej^ublic of all factories, workshops, mines, railways and 
other means of production and transport It " ratified the transfer of all 
banks ” to the government. 

The present Constitution expresses the completion of those processes of 
which the 1918 Constitution was a first step. 
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Articles 7 to 12: 

AH Una detail regarding collective farm property and private property is 
absent fioni the fust two Constitutions. 

CHART Eli n 

Article 13 : 

The present Constitution contains eleven constituent republics ol which 
only one — the RSFSR — existed in 1918, and four — the RSFSR, tile Ukraine, 
White Russia and Transcaucasia — in the 1924 Constitution. The Uzbek SSR 
and the Turkmen SSR were added at the end of 1924 : the Tajik SSR in 1929, 
making seven. 

The present Constitution dissolves Transcaucasia into three separate 
constituent republics — the Armenian, Georgian and Azerbaijan— and forms 
two new republics — the. Kazakh and Kirghiz. This means a considerable 
raising ol status for many minor nationalities. 

Article 14 : 

The Constitution of 1924, passed at the beginning of the “ new economic 
policy ”, which permitted private trade and concessions to foreign capital, 
spoke of “ laying the foundations of, and establishing a general plan for, the 
entire national economy of the Union, the definition of branches of industry 
. . . the conclusion of concessionary agreements ”. It included also “ the 
direction ” of foreign trade and “ tire establishment. ” of a single monetary 
and credit system. 

The present Constitution gives to the Union Government “ administration 
of banks, industrial and agricultural establishments, as well as trading estab- 
lishments ” and also “ foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly 

chapter m 

The 1924 Constitution gave supreme power to the “ All-Union Congress 
of Soviets ” of some two thousand members indirectly elected and convening 
once a year. Between sessions power was vested in the Central Executive 
Committee of somewhat more than four hundred members in two chambers 
which convened three times a year. This, in turn, elected a Presidium which 
had “ supreme legislative, executive and administrative ” power in the interim. 

The present Constitution vests the supreme power more simply and 
directly in the Supreme Soviet of slightly, more than a thousand members, 
meeting twice a year, and consisting of two chambers roughly equal in number. 
Between sessions a Presidium of thirty-six members continues with strictly 
prescribed functions but without legislative power. 

charter v 

Articles 70, 77, 78 : 

Contrast these eight All-Union Commissariats, ten Union-Republic Com- 
missariats, and five Chairmen of Commissions — total twenty-three main 
departments — with the five. All-Union Commissariats and six “ Unified 
Peoples’ Commissariats ” of 1924. 

Of the former All-Union Commissariats — Foreign Affairs, War and Marine, 
Home 'and Foreign Trade, Transport, Posts and Telegraphs— Transport has 
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been divided into Railways and Water Transport ; Homo and Foreign Trado 
have become two separate Commissariats. 

The former “ Unified Peoples’ Commissariats ” were : Supreme Economic 
Council, which has given birth to Heavy Industry, Defence Industry, Food 
Industry, Light Industry, Timber Industry ; Agriculture, which is now supple- 
mented by State Grain and Livestock Farms ; Labour, wluch is now abolished, 
its functions having been transferred to the trade unions ; Finance, which 
remains ; Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, now replaced by the Soviet 
Control Commission ; Central Statistical Department, now replaced by the 
State Planning Commission. The present Commissariats of Justice and Health 
arc a centralization of functions formerly performed locally. The functions 
of the OGPU, formerly an independent department to which a special chapter 
of the 1924 Constitution was devoted, are now included in the Commissariat 
of Home Affairs. The Committees on Agricultural Products, Art and Higher 
Education are completely new additions. 

CHAPTER XX 

The present Constitution gives greater independence to the courts than 
formerly. Under the 1924 Constitution, the Supreme Court, if faced with a 
conflict between the laws of a constituent republic and the Union, could only 
“ appeal ” to the Central Executive Committee to set this right, Now it 
has 11 supervision of the judicial activities of all judicial organs of the USSR 
and of the constituent, republics ”. 

Formerly the jrxdges were appointed and removable by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee ; now they are appointed for a fixed term of five years, i.e. 
longer than the life of the appointing body. 

The Attorney-General is appointed for seven years and appoints all state 
and district attorneys, who are thus independent of local governments. 
Formerly similar independence, was enjoyed by the OGPU but its functions 
went beyond those of investigation and prosecution to which the Attorney- 
General’s office is limited. 

CHAPTER X 


The earlier constitutions had no list of “ basis rights and duties ”. The 
right to work did not appear since unemployment was not abolished until 
1931. The right to rest and to material security were not, included in earlier 
constitutions although the eight-hour day, paid holidays and sickness insur- 
ance were introduced by law at an early stage. The Constitution of 1918 did 
not guarantee the right to education but “ set before itself the task of pro- 
viding for the workers ancl poorer peasants a complete, universal and free 
education.” 

Equal rights for women and for all nationalities were part of the earlier 
constitutions. 

“ Freedom of religious and anti-religious propaganda ” was recognized in 
the text of 1918 but was changed to the present formulation in the revised 
constitution of the RSFSR of 1927. 

Freedom of the press and of assembly were recognized in the Constitution 
of 1918 ; their material guarantees — printing shops, meeting kalis and other 
technical resources — were transferred “ to the working class and to the 
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peasants, The present Constitution widens this to include all “ the working 
people and their organizations ”, 

“ Full liberty of associalion for the workers” was ensured in the Con- 
stitution of 1918, the government pledging it, sell to “ lend to the, workers and 
peasani s all its material and moral assistance to help them to unite and 
organize themselves ”, The present Constitution defines the types of organiza- 
tions which have arisen and specifically mentions the Communist Party. 

“■ Inviolability of homes and secrecy of correspondence ” were not guaran- 
teed in previous constitutions. 

The right oi asylum was granted in 1918 to '* all foreigners persccuied 
for political and religious olTences ”, The present Constitution reads “ for 
defending the interests of the working people or for scientific activity or for 
their struggle for national liberation ”, a clear indication of the historical 
changes which have taken place in world pressures. 

In 1918 the “ honour of hearing arms ” was “ granted only to the workers ; 
the leisured sections of the, population will fulfil other military duties In 
the present Constitution all citizens arc equal. 


CIIAPTIiU XI 

Article 134 : 

According to previous constitutions, deputies to the town and rural soviets 
were elected by the voters by a show of hands at meetings. Larger areas were 
governed by Congresses of Soviets elected by the lower soviets. In the All- 
Union Congress the cities were represented by one delegate for every 25,000 
electors, and the provinces by one delegate for every 15,000 inhabitants. 

The present elections are direct to both local and central governing bodies 
on an equal basis of representation and by secret ballot. 

Article 135 : 

Previous constitutions gave lists of disfranchised persons including those 
who employed others for the sake of profit — a category that no longer exists 
— clergy and former tsarist officials. 

The present Constitution grants the suffrage to all citizens except the 
mentally deficient and persons condemned by law with deprivation of electoral 
rights. 

CUAl’TKfi XIII 

The All-Union Congress of Soviets could change the constitution by a 
majority vote. 

Now a change requires two-thirds of the votes in each of the chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet. » 


ELECTION REGULATIONS 

The necessary regulations for the elections, which are to take place in the 
autumn of 1937, are not completely formulated iu the code published in 
July 1937. The constituencies were then not defined. So far only certain 
points have been decided. Among these are (a) that the elections will take 
place everywhere on the same day ; (6) that the poll will be open from 6 a/m. 
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io midnight ; (c) ill at polling districts will be provided lor each one or two 
thousand electors in the cities, und for each five hundred in the country, or 
even for each hundred in sparsely inhabited districts ; (</) that no candidate 
may stand for more than one constituency ; (c) that if no candidate polls an 
actual majority of the votes cast, there will be a Second Ballot confined to 
the two candidates heading the list ; (/) fhal, lists of electors m alphabetical 
order will be posted up in each polling district ; (g) that the ballot papers will 
be officially provided with envelopes in which the elector will place his ballot 
paper, after crossing out all but one name. 


THE BIGHTS AND BASIC DUTIES OF MAN AS LAID DOWN 
BY THE CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR, 1086 

We now add our own summary of the Constitution, not in the Eussian 
phraseology, but in terms enabling the British or American reader more easily 
to comprehend its purport ; and not following the order of the legal text but 
rearranged so as to bring out its character as a new Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. 


The Twelve Table* of the Law 

I. The Eight to work, and to be enabled to live by the work that must 
be found for all able-bodied adults, with their own option, alternatively, 
to join in independent cooperative productive societies, either in 
industry, agriculture or fishing, or to work individually on their own 
account, without the employment of hired labour. 

II. The Eight to leisure, by statutory limitation of the hours of employ- 
ment in office, factory, mill or mine ; together with the provision of 
paid holidays and of all approved means of happily using the leisure so 
ensured. 

III. The Eight of those who work at wages or salary by hand or by brain, 
and of their incapacitated dependants, collectively, to the entire net 
product of the labour so employed throughout the whole USSE, as 
annually ascertained. 

IY. The Eight to positive health of body and mind, so far as this can be 
secured by the widest possible use of preventive and curative medicine 
and surgery, and of public sanitation, with wages in sickness and 
incapacity without waiting interval or time limit ; and the ensuring 
of adequate nutrition and physical as well as mental training of all 
infants, children and adolescents. 

V. The Eight of Women to fulfil the. function of motherhood with all 
possible alleviation o£ the physical suffering involved ; without 
pecuniary sacrifice or burden, and further aided by universally organised 
provision for the care of infants and children, 

VI, The Eight to education equally for all races, without limit or lee, for 
persons of any age and either sex, with maintenance in suitable cases. 
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VII. The Eight to prompt and adequate provision lor the family on the 
death of any breadwinner or pensioner; with universally gratuitous 
funeral, and instant succour of the home. 

VIIL The Eight to superannuation at a definite ago before senility or upon 
previous breakdown, with adequate non-contributory pension. 

IX. The Eight to freedom of .speech, freedom of assembly and of holding 
mass meetings, freedom of street processions and demonstrations and 
freedom of the press [from domination by capitalist, financial or counter- 
revoltiounary ownership or control]. These “ rights of the citizens ” 
by Article 125 '‘are ensured by placing at the disposal of the toilers and 
their organisations ” [including trade unions, cooperative societies, sport 
and other voluntary societies] printing presses, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, and other material requisites for the exeTciso of these rights ; 
as well as by the prohibition of private profit-making and exploitation. 

X, The Eight to criticise, every branch of the public administration, and to 
agitate for its improvement, by groups and associations of divers kinds, 
such as trade unions, cooperative societies and cultural associations, 
by speeches at public meetings and by printed matter— yet without any 
organisation of merely political groups having no other common interest 
than public criticism or opposition, and without permission to indi- 
viduals or factions to obstruct the execution of wlmb has been finally 
decided on by the supreme elected legislature. 

XI. The Eight to elect, irrespective of nationality, race, sex or colour ; 
freely, directly, secretly, equally and universally ; from 1 8 years of 
age ; to all governing assemblies from the lowest to the highest, without 
pecuniary, residential or other limiting qualifications ; candidates being 
put forward by non-party groups of every description, as well as by 
the Vocation of Leadership known as tire Communist Party. This will 
produce an electorate numbering actually 55 per cent of the census 
population, as compared with one of less than 40 per cent in the United 
States and Great Britain, reduced as those are by requirements of 
residence and specific registration. 

XII. The Right to inviolability of the person, and of his correspondence. 
The right to be free from arbitrary arrest, as in other continental 
administrations, will not have what is so much cherished in England, 
the special protection of that unique British peculiarity, the Habeas 
Corpus Act. But (Article 127) “ the citizens of the USSR, are guaran- 
teed inviolability of person. No person may bo placed under arrest 
except by decision of a court or with the sanction of tho judicial depart- 
ment of the State Attorney ”, which is now made independent of the 
executive. 


THE BASIC DUTIES OF MAN 

Unlike, all other Declarations of the Rights of Man, notably the historic 
American Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1776, and the French Revolu- 
tionary Declaration of 1793, the Soviet Constitution of 1936 supplements the 
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Rights of Man by the Basic Duties of Man to the community in which he lives 
and has his being. 

First and most outstanding is Article 12 : “ Work in the USSR is a duty, 
a matter of honour, for every able-bodied citizen. He who does not work 
shall not eat. ” This duty not to be, a parasite, living on the work of other men, 
is strikingly absent in Capitalist and Landlord Countries, whether democracies 
or oligarchies, conservative or liberal. I 11 normal times, the so-called 
“ leisured classes ” are envied and honoured by their follow men, they arc 
never penalised. 

But this is not all. Tn Articles 131, 132, 133 and 1 34, all citizens, male and 
female, young and old, arc instructed to " strengthen public-socialist property, 
to regard it as the source of the wealth and power of the fatherland, of the 
health and happiness, the prosperity and culture of a working people. It is 
unnecessary to add that military service is the duty of all citizens.’’ 

“ Treason to the Homeland, violation of the oath, desertion to the enemy, 
espionage, are to be punished with the full severity of the law.” Thus there 
were no Quislings in the USSR, 110 Fifth Column, as there were in Denmark, 
Norway and Holland, and, above all, in the much honoured Republic of 
France. These undesirable citizens had been dealt with in the much abused 
Moscow Trials of the thirties. 

Perhaps it is this unique emphasis on the Duties of Man as a necessary 
complement to the Rights of Man which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936. It explains why the defeated, starving, illiterate 
inhabitants of Tsarist Russia became in the course of twenty years the rela- 
tively comfortable and cultured, healthy and skilled, courageous and adven- 
turous Soviet people of 1941—12 ; who alone among the inhabitants of the 
European Continent have been able to resist and beat back the mighty military 
machine of Hitler Germany, intent on the conquest and enslavement of the 
world. 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 1937-42 



PART II 


SOCIAL TRENDS IN SOVIET 
COMMUNISM 

“ The philosophers have only interpreted the \W>ild : our business is 
to change it.” 

Katii. Marx 

“ In Older to manage successfully, in addition to being able io convince 
and in addition to being able lo conquer in Civil War, it in necessary (o 
be able to organise. This is the most diibcull task, because it in a mutter 
of organising in a new way the most piofound economic foundations of 
life of tens and lens of millions of people. And if is the most grateful 
task, because only after it is fulfilled, m its main and fundamental out- 
line, will it be possible to say that, Russia, lias become not only a soviet 
but also a socialist republic.” 

Lenin 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LIQUIDATION 01? THE LANDLORD AND THE CAPITALIST 

The revolution of February 1917, which swept away the tsarist regime, 
was not tire work of the Bolsheviks. Lenin, in fact, did not arrive in 
Petrogracl until over a month, and Trotsky until nearly three months, 
after the edifice had collapsed through its own rottenness. This had 
almost happened twelve years before. Already in 1905, when the univer- 
sal disgust at what the Japanese war had revealed made the throne totter, 
it could be said that, in every class and section of the nation, there were 
demands for revolution . 1 But “ to think of these people as forming one 
united army, or of the revolution itself as a unitary movement upon a 
single front and towards a single goal, is to misunderstand the situation 
so completely that certain subsequent developments must seem a miracle. 
Actually there was and there could be no full agreement as to either the 
direction or degree of the desired change ; and in a concrete and positive 
sense there was now in progress, not one revolution, but a whole series of 
revolutions in parallel.” 2 As a whole the peasantry wore passive and the 
urban workers divided. This lack of unity among the upheaving forces 
was not remedied by any persistent will and purpose. The, Tsar was then 

1 In 1905, as has been pointed out by a careful student., “ a greater or smaller pro- 
portion of the members of every major social class in Russia — the peasants and the noblos, 
the urban workers and the bourgeoisie — were involved in attempts to change, in one way 
or another, the established order of life ” ( Rural Russia under the Old Regime, by Cf. 'I'. 
Robinson, 1932, p. 164), 

% Ihii. p. 164; see also Memoirs of Count. Witte, by lus widow (1920, pp. 286*287). 
Witte ream ds that the minister I’lelive had told General ICuropatkiu that “ we need a 
little victorious war, ‘to stem the tide of revolution 
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able to save himself and the whole governmental machine by wliat seemed 
the great concession of a Duma. But it soon appeared that nothing had 
been changed. The autocratic administration remained intact. Within 
a couple of years the Duma had been reduced to a nonentity and the 
repressions became even more tyrannous than before. The peasantry, 
which had broken out in scattered refusals to pay the oppressive taxes, 
and even in lootings of estates and mansions, was ruthlessly flogged into 
submission. The steadily increasing class of factory operatives and 
miners, largely working under foreign managers and foremen, for com- 
panies of foreign shareholders, were denied all rights of collective bar- 
gaining. 1 * 3 In 1907 all trade unions were suppressed. Every activity of 
tire zemstvos was stopped by the bureaucracy. Even among the nobles 
the expression of the mildest aspiration for constitutional reform was 
visited with the Tsar’s displeasure, and sometimes by arbitrary relegation 
to distant estates. The oppressive “ russification ” of the various subject 
nationalities, numbering together very nearly one-half of the whole 
population, was continued even more sternly than before. The vernacular 
tongues were suppressed ; and newspapers, books and schools which used 
these languages were shut down. The Jews, in particular, continued t,o 
be confined to their ghettoes in the Jewish Pale, to lie harassed by the 
caprices and extortions of the oifieials, and even to be scourged by 
deliberately promoted pogroms. The Greek Orthodox Church, with its 
superstitious and illiterate clergy, itself continued to be an instrument of 
oppression of the numerous sectaries ; and it succeeded, in the proceedings 
of the notorious Rasputin, in creating an almost universal disgust and 
abhorrence, with which the Tsar, his court and the whole regime were 
besmirched. History records no clearer case of an incapable autocratic 
ruler, with a degenerate aristocracy and a hidebound and corrupt bureau- 
cratic administration, blindly staggering towards its doom. 

It is ironical to learn that the Great War, with its appalling holocaust 
of Russian soldiery, was (as in 1904) entered upon, at least by some of the 
Russian statesmen, as a means of preventing the renewed popular uprising 
that they feared. Lenin, with clearer vision, realised at once that the 
war made the revolution inevitable. Nor did the outbreak of February 
1917 require either his inspiration or his presence. All that was needed 
to stir to action the accumulating forces of upheaval was the crushing 
defeat of the ill-equipped, badly provided and ignorantly led millions of 
Russian soldiery, and their persistent streaming back, from 1910 onwards, 
as deserters from the front. When Lenin arrived at Pebrograd in April 
1917 he found the “ bourgeois revolution ” accomplished, and a mildly 
liberal republican government in power, avowedly wedded to parlia- 
mentary democracy and the maintenance of the rights of private property, 

1 “ Between the first revolution and the war industrial production in Bnssia approxi- 

mately doubled” {History of the, Russian Revolution., by L. Trotsky, vol, i. p. 2D). This 
happened largely under the fostering care of Witte {Memoirs of Gaunt W ilia, by lus widow, 

3 920). 
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The task of Lenin, (o which he at once rallied the small Bolshevik Party, 
was to convert the bourgeois revolution into a socialist revolution, involv- 
ing the expropriation of the landlord and the capitalist. 


The Liquidation of the Agrarian Landlords by ilia Peasantry 

In the rural districts, for the most part, the peasants themselves saw 
to the “ liquidation of the landlord ”, quite apart from government action 
or Marxian theory. The Russian peasant, whether poor or well-to-do, 
had never relinquished the conviction that the land which he cultivated, 
or from which he had been evicted, was rightfully his own property, sub- 
ject only to the right and duty of the Mir periodically to rearrange its 
distribution among all the village households. For twenty years prior 
to the revolution of 1917 the peasants in various parts of Russia had been 
spasmodically liquidating the landlord in their own rough way, 1 The 
floggings, imprisonments and hangings, by which these outrages were 
punished, failed to prevent their recurrence, now at one place and then in 
another. The dislocation caused by the war was marked by a widespread 
renewal of these popular holocausts. The news of the February revolu- 
tion, with the Tsar’s abdication, and the general weakening of authority 
throughout the provinces, soon made the “ liquidation of the landlord ” 
almost universal, oven whilst Lenin was a hunted fugitive, hiding from 
Kerensky’s police. One specimen will give the reader a vivid sense of 
what was everywhere happening. “ One September day in the fateful 
year 1917, by a roadside in the South Central Steppe, a man climbed a 
telephone pole and cut the minute thread of communication which joined 
a manor-house on the northern horizon with the towns, the police stations 
and the barracks along the railway line to the south ward. In one sense 
the manor-house now stood quite alone, but not really so, for within 
sight of its groves there were several peasant villages. Thus, the two 
elements — peasant and proprietorial — were left momentarily to react 

1 “ During the five-year period ending with 1904, there were in European Kussia Borne 
hundreds of instances of agrarian disturbance, including certain cases of tho burning of 
buildings and even a number of fatal assaults upon the landlords or their deputies ; but 
these disturbances were for the most part widely separated in both time and space. By 
way of exception, the disorders of 1902 in the gubernias of Kharkov and Poltava wore so 
highly concentrated that the movement might perhaps bo called a miniature revolution. 
. . . More than 160 villages were involved in the movement; some 80 estates were attacked 
within the space of five days j and in the gubernia of Poltava alone 75 landlords sub- 
sequently brought in claims for losses amounting to a quarter of a million roubles ” 
{Rural Russia under the Old Regime, by G. T. Kobinson, 1932, p. 138). 

A report of the military commander stated that “ in Saratov gubernia more than 300 
estates have suffered losses from, the disorders. In Balashov uezd there mo places where 
all the manor houses have been destroyed. A terrible impression is produced by an 
examination of the ravaged estates. With an astounding violence tlio peasants burned 
and destroyed everything j not one stone is left upon another. Everything has been 
plundered-— grain, stores, furniture, household utensils, animals, the sheet iron from the 
reof — in a- word everything that could he carried or hauled away ; and what remained 
was given to the flames,” (See the report in ibid. p. 175.) 
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upon eacli other in isolation. And within a few hours the estate had been 
looted, the mansion was in flames, and somewhere within the fiery circle 
the master of the house lay dead.” 1 

Thus, before the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks in October 1917, 
the “ liquidation ” of the landlords up and down rural Russia had been, 
to a considerable extent, rough! y hut effectively carried out by the peasants 
themselves. The process was substantially completed during the ensuing 
year. This was far from being in accordance with any programme of 
Lenin or his associates. The expropriation of the owners of manor-houses, 
and of the estates appertaining to them, may have seemed all to the good, 
though in method deplorable. But the destruction of property meant an. 
incalculable loss to the comrmmity as a whole, whilst the division of the 
relatively large holdings among the eighteen million peasant householders 
and their landless relatives and associates rapidly resulted in a reduction 
o f the aggregate yield of foodstuffs, and still more of the quantity marketed, 
on which the urban population depended. Yet what was to be done 1 
It is doubtful whether any government at Petrograd or Moscow in the 
circumstances of 3917-1918, when millions of soldiers were hastening 
from the front to take part in the division of the landlords’ estates, could 
have had sufficient power to have stopped this popular expropriation. 
Certainly the newly installed Bolshevik administration was helpless in 
the matter. Mere denunciation of the peasants’ precipitous action would 
have been not only futile but dangerous. What Lenin did, with prudent 
promptitude, was to get the Congress and the new Sovnarkom to issue a 
decree declaring all the land the property of the people as a whole ; 
throwing open for re-allotment among the peasant cultivators the vast 
estates owned by the Tsar and his relatives, or by the Church and the 
monasteries ; placing this redistribution in flic hands of local committees 
to be elected by the peasants ; and reserving for national administration, 
as model agricultural establishments, the home farms which a relatively 
small number of improving landowners had developed for stock-breeding 
and grain-growing on a large scale. Unfortunately, even many of these 
home farms were seized and divided by the peasants. Not for a whole 
decade did the Soviet Government find it possible to deal with the bulk 
of the land, nominally nationalised, but perforce left, in usufruct, in 

1 Rural Russia under the Old Regime, by G. T. Robinson, 1932, p. 64. A detailed 
description of similar happenings in the Ukraine will be found in Seed anti Harvest, by 
Vladimir Korostovetz, 1930. The Russian Land, by A. R, Williams (New York, 1928). 
gives other examples. The articles entitled “ The Russian Agrarian Revolution of 1917 ”, 
by Lancelot A. Owen, in Slavonic Review for July 1033 and January 1934, give a summary 
of this widespread jacquerie. See also Die. Bauerbcwegutig in der russisehen Revolution, 
1917, by S. Dubrovsky, Moscow, 1932. 

It should bo said that, although a considerable number of landlords and stewards were 
killed in the oourae of the jacquerie of 1917-1918, sometimes under the circumstances of 
revolting brutality, these were principally those who had made theniaelves personally 
hateful to the peasants, or who actively resisted expropriation. The great majority of 
the landlords and their families escaped with their lives ; either because they were, non- 
resident, or accidentally absent from their estates, or because they were able precipitately 
to flea to the towns or to the White Armies, and eventually overseas, 
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minute and often dispersed holdings, in the hands of what had grown to 
he as many as twenty-five million peasant families. 


The E.x propria lion of the Ceqnluhsl 

For the liquidation of the capitalist, the now bolshevik Government 
was wholly responsible. To the followers of Karl Marx, as we shall show 
in our chapter entitled “ Science the Salvation of Mankind”, 1 - the very 
existence of the profit-making or lcnt-reeci ving capitalist., whether financier 
or trader, manufacturer or shipowner, speculator in land values or investor 
on the stock exchange, seemed the root of all that was evil in modern 
civilisation. It was this class, as it appeared, that was directly responsible 
for the division of the population, in every capitalist state, into what 
Disraeli, nearly contemporaneously with Marx, had described as “ two 
nations ” — the rich and the poor. Tire nationalisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, without any compensation to their 
owners, had, in fact, been a plank in the programme of every section of 
the Russian, social democrats. Nor could this systematic liquidation of 
a whole class be accomplished otherwise than by a revolution having for 
its object the replacement of the manifest dictatorship ” of the few, 
who owned the means of production, by that of the many who earned 
their sparse and insecure livelihood by wage-labour. Buck a revolution 
throughout the capitalist world, it was confidently assumed, would 
inevitably be brought about by the continuous growth, in numbers and in 
organisation, of the increasing hordes of wage-earners, already in some 
countries constituting two-thirds of the whole population, who “ had 
nothing to lose but their chains ”. To the old Marxist it was anomalous 
that the first successful risiug of the proletariat against their masters 
should be accomplished in Russia, the least industrialised of all the Great 
Powers. What Lenin’s predecessors did not realise was that they had in 
Russia one revolutionary condition which was absent in Great Britain, 
France, Scandinavia and other western political democracies, and which 
was not even present in Imperial Germany, with its honest and efficient 
bureaucracy, its developed social services, its freely elected and powerful 
social democratic party, its legalised and highly organised trade union 
and cooperative movements. This asset was the w r ell of hatred, animated 
by heroic courage, in the minds of countless men and women of all classes 
and successive generations — leaders of peasant revolts, organisers of 
revolutionary strikes, conspirators among freedom-loving intellectuals — 
all of whom had suffered imprisonment and exile, with prolonged fear of 
imminent death, in povetry and privation. Not a few of them had 
watched their loved ones or their comrades suffer martyrdom in the cause 
of freedom. Thus Lenin and his followers, ignoring the absence in other 
countries of this embittered class- (or creed-) consciousness, fervontly 


1 Chapter XI, in Part II. 
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believed in the possibility of an early uprising of the wage-earners of the 
woj Id, especially in the highly industrialised countries. Their faith in 
the righteousness and practicability of communism was accompanied by 
an equally fixed belief that a communistic regime could neither be com- 
pletely established nor continuously maintained in Russia alone. They 
were so fanatically convinced, not only of the validity of their policy of 
abolishing private pioperty in the means of production, and of replacing 
the motive of profit-making by that of sorial service, but also of its intrinsic 
morality, 'that they steeled their hearts to all the individual suffering 
that a social revolution inevitably causes. To overthrow the dictator- 
ship of the. capitalist ”, which an essentially liberal new Provisional 
Government was seeking to maintain, Lenin would have waded through 
seas of blood . In fact, although there were several days of fierce fighting 
at Moscow, and many individual murders in Leningrad and elsewhere, 
the October revolution itself was substantially an expression of the popular 
will. It was afterwards, in maintaining the Soviet Government in power, 
and in repressing the counter-revolutionary rebellions which marked the 
inevitable reaction, that Lenin and his colleagues found themselves using 
the weapons of tyranny : the autocratic imprisonment and summary 
execution of political opponents equally with robbers and bandits, the 
terrorism of an irresponsible secret police, and all the horrors of civil 
war on the largest scale. Hatred of the capitalist soon extended to all 
governments, whether republics, kingdoms or empires ; for did not these, 
one and all, support the capitalist system ? Was not their reliance on 
the profit-making motive as the " invisible hand of God ” the principal 
feature which they all had in common \ Such denunciation of all the 
governments of the world naturally aroused the hostility of the victorious 
allies of the Tsar. It was, very largely, the armed intervention of half a 
dozen capitalist governments against the Soviet Government which drove 
that government to the wall, and compelled it to fight desperately for its 
life. And this intervention, undertaken in 1918 partly for strategic 
reasons, in order to restore the military front against the triumphant 
German forces, was continued and extended in 1919-1920, not merely 
from sympathy with the Russian landlords and capitalists, but in no small 
degree out of fear that the Bolsheviks w T ould succeed in their avowed 
purpose of stirring up revolutionary upheavals in other countries. Thus 
the beliefs of some of the Bolsheviks about the imminence of world 
revolution were not merely logical errors. In 1919-1920 these very 
beliefs came nearly to overwhelming the revolution in Russia itself which 
the Bolsheviks were struggling so valiantly to maintain. 

It is hard to disentangle, and still harder to visualise, what happened 
in these first hectic days of the Bolshevik revolution, 11 The Russian 
smash at the end of 19f7 ”, wrote Mr. H. G. Wells from what he saw and 
learned in 1920, 5< was certainly the completest that has ever happened to 
any modern social , organisation. After the failure of the Kerensky govern- 
ment to make peace, and of the British naval authorities to relieve the 
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situation upon the Baltin flank, the shattered Russian armies, weapons in 
hand, broke up and rolled back upon Russia, a flood of peasant soldiers 
mailing for home, without hope, without supplies, without discipline. 
That time of debacle was a time of complete social disorder. It was a 
social dissolution.” 1 


The Civil War ami Foreign Invasion 

In 1918 the authority of the Soviet Government was far from being 
firmly established. Even in Petrograd and Moscow there was the very 
smallest security of life and property. Robbery with violence in the 
streets, and the incursion of armed bandits into the houses— often under 
pretence of authorised searches or requisitions — were of daily occurrence. 
Outside the cities there was no organised protection. The deliberate and 
long-continued blockade maintained by the British fleet, and supported 
by the other hostile governments, kept out alike food and clothing, and 
the sorely needed medicines and anaesthetics. The whole country 
swarmed with counter-revolutionaries, who passed easily from individual 
saboteurs into wandering groups combining in varying degrees rebellion 
with banditry. Presently came the armies of the governments of Great 
Britain, Prance, Japan, Italy and the United States, without any declara- 
tion of war, actually invading, at half a dozen points from Vladi vostoclc 
and Batoum to Murmansk and Archangel, the territory of what had never 
ceased to be technically “ a friendly power The same governments, 
moreover, freely supplied officers, equipment and munitions to the mixed 
forces raised by Denikin, Kolchak, Yudenich and Wrangel, who took up 
arms against the Soviet Government. Jncidon tally, the Germans and 
Poles ravaged the western provinces, whilst the army formed out of the 
Czechoslovakian prisoners of war held an equivocal position in its pro- 
tracted passage through Siberia to the Pacific Ocean. Professedly 
independent governments were set up, with more or less open foreign 
support, in Georgia and the Ukraine, where fierce partisan warfare led to 
dreadful outrages and reprisals, in which the representatives of the foreign 
powers did not always refrain from participating. 2 These horrors, in the 

1 Russia in the. Shadows, by H. G. Wells, 1920, p. 34-. The best documentary survey 
of these proceedings appears to be The Bolshevik Revolution, 19 17-19 IS (documents and 
material), by James Bunyan and H. H. Fisher, 1933, 735 pp. (No. 3 of Hoover War 
■Library Publications, Stanford University, California). 

Something may be gathered from the adverso, if not spiteful, account of one who was 
for a short, time associated with Lenin’s government, published in Gorman and sub- 
sequently in French (see Souvenirs d’un Comniissaire du Peuple, 1917-1918, by J. Stein- 
berg, especially chapters i. and ii.). And see The Russian .Revolution, 1917-1921, by W. II. 
Chamberlin, New York, 1935. 

5 One incident is frequently recalled as “ the murder of the 26 commissars ”. “ The 
Fifteenth Anniversary of one of the Ijlaolcest days in the history of tho Civil War was 
commemorated yesterday in Baku and all over the Soviet Union. It was on September 20, 
1918, that the 26 Commissars of Baku were murdered in the night by the Menshevik and 
Social Revolutionary government at the behest of tho British expeditionary forces. . . . 
Front Persia, British armies were marching on Turkestan, to deprive the involution of 
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perpetration of which mere banditry and racial and religious persecution 
joined hands with war and rebellion, lasted at one place or another for 
more than two years ; and extended, at one time or another, to nearly 
the whole of what is now the USSR. We quote only one description of 
the effect upon the civil population, written by one who was himself an 
extreme revolutionary, but who was, at the same time, in profound and 
convinced opposition to the Bolsheviks — the anarchist Alexander Berk- 
man, who traversed European Russia from eud to end. 

“ In the South of Russia ”, he wrote in his diary in July 19110, “ all is 
unformed, grotesque, chaotic. Frequent changes of government, with 
their accompaniment of civil war and destruction, have produced a mental 
and physical condition unknown in other parts of the country. They 
have created an atmosphere of uncertainty, of life lacking roots, of con- 
stant anxiety. Some parts of the Ukraine have experienced fourteen 
different regimes within the period of 1917-1920 ; each involving violent 
disturbance of normal existence, disorganising and tearing life from its 
roots. The whole gamut of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
passions has been played on this territory. Here the nationalistic Rada 
had fought the local organs of the Kerensky government till the Brest 
treaty opened southern Russia to German occupation . Prussian bayonets 
dissolved the Rada, and Hetman Skoropadsky, by grace of the Kaiser, 
lorded it over the country in the name of an 1 independent and self- 
determining ’ people. Disaster on the Western Front and revolution in 
their own country compelled the Germans to withdraw, the new state of 
affairs giving Petlura victory over the Hetman, [which] kaleidoscopieally 
changed the governments. Dictator Petlura and his ' directorium ' were 
driven out by the rebel peasantry and the Red Army, the latter in turn 
giving way to Denikin. Subsequently the Bolsheviki became the masters 
of the Ukraine, soon to be driven back by the Polos, and then again the 
communists took possession. The long-continued military and civil 
struggles have deranged the whole life of the South. Social classes have 
been destroyed ; old customs and traditions abolished”; cultural barriers 
broken down, without the people having been able to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions which are in constant lhrx. There has been neither 
time nor opportunity to reconstruct one’s mental and physical mode of 
life ; to orient oneself within the constantly changing environment. The 
instincts of hunger and fear have become the sole leitmotif of thought, 
feeling and action ; uncertainty is all-pervading and persistent ; it is the 
only definite, actual reality. The question of bread, the danger of attack, 
are the exclusive topics of interest. You hear stories of armed forces 
sacking the environs of the city, and fanciful speculations about the 
character of the marauders whom some claim as Whites and others as 

cotton, and create a basis for imperialism in Central Asia. Baku fell on the night of 
September 20, 1918, to the British, who were aided by their agents, the Mensheviks and 
the, Social Revolutionaries. The 26 Commissars, who had been under arrest, were taken 
out of jail, railroaded out of the city, and shot ” ( Moscou > Daily News, September 20, 1933). 
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Greens [peasant bands], or pogrom bandits. The legendary figures of 
Makhno, lU.mispi and (Sldiooss loom large in the atmosphere of panic 
created by the horrors lived through and the still more fearful apprehension 
of the unknown. Alarm and dread punctuate the life and thought of the 
people. They permeate the entire consciousness of being. . . . The whole 
country resembles a military camp living in constant expectation of 
invasion, civil war and sudden change of government, bringing with it 
renewed slaughter and oppression, confiscation and famine. Industrial 
activity is paralysed, the financial situation hopeless. Every regime has 
issued its own money, interdicting all previous forms of exchange. Bui. 
among the people the various ‘ papers ’ are circulating, including Kerensky, 
Tsarist, Ukrainian and Soviet money. Every rouble has its own varying 
value. . . . Beneath the surface of the daily life man’s primitive passions, 
unleashed, hold almost free play. Ethical values are dissolved ; the gloss 
of civilisation is rubbed off. There. remains only the unadorned instinct 
of self-preservation and the ever-present dread of to-morrow. The 
victory of the Whites, or the investing of a city by them, involves savage 
reprisals, pogroms against Jews, death for communists, prison and torture 
for those suspected of sympathising with the latter. The advent of the 
Bolshcviki signifies indiscriminate Red Terror. Either is disastrous ; it. 
has happened many times, and the people live in perpetual fear of its 
repetition. Internecine strife has marched through the Ukraine like a 
veritable man-eater, devouring, devastating, and leaving ruin, despair and 
horror in its wake. Stories of White and Red atrocities are on everybody’s 
lips, accounts of personal experiences harrowing in their recital of fiendish 
murder and rapine, of inhuman cruelty and unspeakable outrages.” 1 

Amid such horrors it was inevitable that both agricultural and in- 

1 The. Bolshevik Myth (Diary 1920-1922), by Alexander Berkmnu, 1923, pp. 100402. 
An experienced German obsei ver, visiting the DUSK in 1929, gives the following account : 
“ Men who spent seven years at the front and then at home, the ruthless storm troops 
of the'regime who quailed at notliing, will to-day cover Ihoir oyas when the scenes of the 
civil war are conjured up before them by questions. They must have been appalling 
beyond all measure, incomparably worse than the scenes of the external war. The infernal 
cruelty of man’s hate of man, compatriot of compatriot, neighbour of neighbour, the 
bestiality on both sides induced by familiarity with murder, which must eventually havo 
become for many an indifferent habit, a meolranical exorcise of eyes and hands ; and all 
this piled upon misery intensified to the utmost degree. Villages and industrial works 
converted into fortresses, defended by men and even women, pausing in tho intervals of 
fighting to manufacture the articles of peace ; and those manufactures always being 
claimed first of all, and often simply commandeered, for the fighting troops of the side 
which, in the changing fortunes of the civil war, was uppermost for tho time being — this 
is what the economic system must have looked like over a great portion of the country ” 
{The Experiment of Bolshevism, by Arthur foiling, English odition, 1930, pp. 43-44). 

No part of the country suffered more than the once-prosperous Ukraine, whoro “ tho 
war brought about an almost complete collapse of tho economic position. . . . Tho occupa- 
tion of that country by the Germans was followed by a line of brigand bauds, who alter- 
nated with great rapidity and severe destructiveness. In addition to minor bands which 
carried on destruction in the various parts of the country, Makhno, Grigoriev, Skoropadsky, 
Denikin, Totlara and many others were plundering on a large scale. Under the pretence 
of fighting against Bolshevism, brigands of every description despoiled the country, until 
they brought it to almost complete rain " (Moscow Narodny Bank Monthly Beeiew, 
December 1934, p. T). 
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d us trial production should go to pieces. It seems, on the best estimates 
obtainable, that the aggregate production of the territory which became 
the USSR did not in 1920 amount to as much as one-third of what it had 
been in 1913. More than once during the years 1918-1920, when the 
supplies of food and fuel failed, the whole population left in Petrograd 
came near actual death from hunger and cold. The entiie country 
suffered terribly from a privation that was chronic and lmesuapa hie. 
Even to maintain the troops in the field taxed to the uttermost the 
government’s powers. 

It was one of Lenin’s firmly held principles that, whilst it was mere 
foolish sentimentalism to be, like Blanqui and the anarchists, always 
rebelling against a government, it was indispensable, once a revolution 
was started, to carry it through at all hazards to the bitter end. And he 
held equally firmly to the maxim, which the revolutionists of 1818 had 
ignored, that when a revolution had once been effected, it was an impera- 
tive duty— and one which will involve even greater peril than the making 
of the revolution had done — at all costs to maintain it against the in- 
evitable assaults of the counter-revolutionaries. If it is asked what the 
Soviet Government accomplished during the first three years of its 
existence, the answer must be that it “ maintained the revolution ”. But 
so dire was the condition of the people, so implacable was the enmity of 
practically all the governments of the world, and so fierce and persistent 
were the attacks which the most powerful of them promoted and sup- 
ported, that the Soviet Government only just managed to survive. 


War Communism 

This was the period (1918-1920) subsequently designated as that erf 
. “ War Communism ”. What was universally shared was not wealth but 
privation and hunger. Every other consideration was sacrificed to the 
urgent necessity of defeating both the hostile armies in the held and 
the insurgent counter-revolutionaries behind the military fronts. All the 
factories were made to concentrate their production upon what was needed 
by the sixteen Red Armies of five million men that Lenin was able to put 
in the field under Trotsky, Stalin and Frunze ; and that Trotsky so 
dramatically directed from his perpetually moving armoured train. The 
trade unions beuame recruiting agencies to keep up the necessary stream 
of men to the various fronts. The peasants, within the area for the time 
being free from hostile domination, were harried with arbitrary requisitions 
for all the foodstuffs that could be extorted from them. The entire 
population of the cities was put on exiguous rations, in order that regular 
supplies might be sent to the soldiers. Every decision of Lenin and his 
colleagues took the form of a peremptory order, to be complied with 
under penalty of instant arrest, and, frequently, of summary execution. 
The least inclination towards counter-revolutionary activity of any kind 
was, in the same way, ruthlessly stopped and extinguished. And the 
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people did not revolt. The peasants everywhere hated the Whites more 
than they did the Reds. The workmen swarmed into the Red Army. 
Those who remained in production, far from resenting the pressure upon 
them, intensified their efforts to increase output. Everybody grumbled 
about the continued shortage of food, fuel and clothing ; about the lack 
of light, of sugar, of drugs, of all the comforts of life. But the picople as a 
whole did not rebel ; there was not even any pressure on the government 
to discontinue its efforts against the successive waves of the White armies 
that British, French, Italian, Japanese and American governments some- 
times officered, usually equipped and occasionally subsidised, ft may, 
indeed, he said that it was just the feeling aroused by these foreign 
invasions that enabled the Bolshevik Government to survive. It was 
during these two or three years of Allied intervention and civil war ; of 
assassinations and attempted assassinations of Soviet Government officials, 
and innumerable instances of counter-revolutionary sabotage and plot- 
ting ; of outrages and reprisals by the soldiery and the partisans on both 
sides ; and of a civilian death-rate increased much more by the long- 
continued privation and chronic disease than by wilful homicide in all its 
degrees, that were piled up the oft-quoted statistics of Russian lives lost 
“ through the revolution a loss of life which, with an incredible naivete, 
is sometimes debited, not at all to the rebels who took up arms against 
the de Jaclo government, or to the foreign governments that, without 
lawful excuse, incited arid supported them, but wholly to the Bolshevik 
Influences in the government of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic ! 1 

This three years’ episode of War Communism has been looked at in 
two ways. It has been described as if it had all been part of a deliberate 
plan to establish a communist state. Possibly there were, among the 
Bolsheviks, some who had at first believed that, as it has since been said, 
they " could carry out the evolution to communism at one great bound. 
Nationalisation of banks ; sequestration of the private property remaining 
in their custody ; expropriation of the bourgeoisie, including their houses, 
and even their silver, jewels and works of art ; all land declared to be 
state property ; the whole of large-scale industry taken over by the 
state ; the rationing of all articles of prime necessity ; the destruction of 
the market by the prohibition of trade ; the militarisation of labour by 
universal obligation to work ; and finally the abolition of money by the 
state, which, instead of paying its workers and employees in cash (amount- 
ing to only 7 per cent in 1920), aimed at supplying an ever-growing 
proportion of their requirements in kind (maintaining them by the 
distribution of rations or free meals in public eating-houses ; housing to 
include fuel, gas, water and electricity ; use of the railway and the trams ; 
clothing and domestic articles to be supplied from the public stores ; 

1 “ It is reckoned that two and a hail years of the civil war alone were responsible for 
the premature death of about seven millions of pooplo ” {The Economic Policy of Soviet 
Ji'Msia, by Paul Haensel, 1930, p. 2). * 
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schools, newspapers and the theatre) ; likewise supplying the peasants 
with the industrial products they needed in exchange for the foodstuffs 
they were hound to deliver — such, in broad outline, were to be the features 
of this transition to communism.” 1 2 Lenin, on the other hand, as plainly 
appears from his numerous publications during 1917, had contemplated a 
lengthy period of transition, the various stages of which he could not 
foresee, and which he imagined would have to take the form of a whole 
series of economic experiments. In 1921, he explained— to use the words 
of tm able Gorman investigator — that “ it was only dire necessity, war and 
wholesale destruction that had imposed this war-time communism upon 
the Bolsheviks. It had consisted in the fact that all the surplus, and 
sometimes a portion of the necessary, foodstuffs were taken from the 
peasants in order to supply the army and the workers. . . . This military 
communism was a provisional measure, because in their then desperate 
plight the Bolsheviks could shrink from no measures, however extreme ; 
half starved and worse than half-starved, they had to hold their ground at 
all costs and keep alive the workers and peasants.” 3 * 

Fortunately for the Bolsheviks, just when the people, as it now seems, 
were at their last gasp, the foreign intervention came to an end. The 
year 1920 was the year in which War Communism reached its culmination. 
“ That year”, it has been said, “will live long in the memory of all 
Russians who lived through it as the coldest, hungriest and most dreadful 
year of the revolution.” 3 But at the end of it “ the power of the Central 
Committee of the ruling Party was absolute and complete The foreign 
governments had failed to coordinate the successive invasions that they 
promoted. Their own countries were mostly too much exhausted by the 
years of war, and their statesmen too much afraid of their own wage- 
earning class, to continue their efforts. The White Armies were too 
incompetently led, and the conduct of both officers and rank and file was 
too scandalously bad, to obtain any support from the peasantry whom 
they oppressed, or to withstand the patriotic fervour of the Red Armies. 
The British troops were soon withdrawn from Murmansk and Archangel, 
and eventually the Japanese from Vladivostock. British and French 
steamers evacuated both foreigners and Russians hostile to the Bolsheviks 
from the coasts of the Black Sea. “ The peace treaties with Latvia and 
Lithuania were signed in July 1920 ; and the treaty with Finland in 
October of the same year. The civil war iu Siberia was finished by October 
1920 ; the fight against Wrangel, Petlura, Bulak-Nalahovich and Makhno, 
in Southern Russia, likewise came to an end in November 1920. In fact, by 
the end of November 1920 there was peace throughout the country.” 5 

1 The Experiment of Bolshevism, by Arthur Foiling (English edition, 1930), pp. 52-53. 

2 Ibid. pp. 53-34. 

2 After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, p. 27. 

1 Ibid. p. 27. 

5 Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. V ugov (English edition, 1920), p. 41. It 
was, however, not until the end of 1922 that the last of the Japanese forces evaouatod the 
port of Vladivostock, and not until 1924 that they left North Sakhalin. 
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Neveithelett,, so Lium’tam was the position, and so high was the 
determination of the Bolshevik Government, that the policy of War 
Communism was maintained for some months longer. “ The decree for 
the complete nationalisation of all industries, including small scale enter- 
prise ” (that is to say, all undertakings employing more than leu workers, 
and also all those employing more than five workers if with mechanical 
power) was issued “ under date November 30, 19*20 ; the decree that the 
levying of taxes was to cease, because money no longer functioned as a 
means of payment, under date February 3, 1921. In December 1920 . . . 
the Eighth Soviet Congress passed the most Utopian of all the resolutions 
of the days of War Communism, the resolution concerning the socialisation 
of peasant agriculture. Special committees were [to be] appointed to 
prescribe the, scope and the kinds of cultivation to be practised on every 
one of the twenty [five] millions of peasant farms.” Peasant farming, 
said this resolution, “must be conducted in accordance with a unified 
plan, and under a unified management ”. x 


The Famine of 1921 

Then, in the spring of 1921. the year in which all the horrors culminated 
in the direst famine within Russian memory, the regime of War Com- 
munism suddenly broke. Whole provinces were reduced to absolute 
starvation, in which the worst horrors occurred. Famine in Russia was, 
of course, no new thing. It was, in fact, expected every few years in one 
part or another of that vast area. But the failure of crops in 1921, 
coming on the top of a diminution of the area sown, and the slaughter of 
livestock, proved to be both more complete and more widespread than 
had been known within living memory. “ The famine of 189 L had affected 
seventeen million persons; that of 1900 twenty-one, millions; that of 
1911 twenty-seven millions ; but that of 1921 involved no less than forty- 
three millions. In the worst of the previous Russian famines the number 
of peasants who could not get even enough, grain for seed never exceeded 
three millions ; but in 1921 such peasants numbered thirteen millions. 
That is to say, thirteen million peasants were practically destitute. 
Twenty-seven provinces, that is nearly half Russia, were in the grip of 
the famine. In these provinces the food consumption of the people sank 
to a terribly low level, and the death-rate among both human beings and 
cattle was terribly high.” 2 

1 After Lenin, by Michael I’aVbnian, 1924, p. 41. 

2 Ibid, p, 41. To what depths every form of activity had beon reduced in 1921 may 
he seen in the terrible description by a Petrograd university professor and prominent 
cOoporator, entitled Russia, after Four Tears of Revolution, by S. S. Maslov, 1923. 

Tim inevitable consequences on women, children and the family, and the general 
relaxation of morals were at least an serious as the swollen death-rate. “ Then there were 
the terrible famine years of 1921-1922, which produced a positive migration of the peoples 
ampngst the utterly destitute population ; whole families, all the inhabitants of a settle- 
ment, were foroed to leave their homes and go elsewhere in search of a crust of bread. . . . 
What followed — the period of the NEP, the Haw Economic Policy — confused people’s 
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The Neiv Economic Policy 

The people, who had borne so much, could stand it no longer. There 
were peasant risings at Tambov and along the Volga. Gravest of all, the 
sailors in the Red Fleet centred at Crojistadt, together with the Cronstadt 
garrison, broke out in armed revolt against the Soviet Government itself, 
not on account of any service grievances, but in protest against the starva- 
tion of the families to which the soldiers and sailors belonged, in the rural 
villages oi the stricken areas. ‘‘ The Soviets without the Communist 
Party ” was the sailors’ slogan. It was one of the features of Lenin’s 
genius that he knew when to yield to unmistalceable popular discontent ; 
and not less so that he knew how to yield dramatically and completely, 
whilst never abandoning his fundamental aim. 1 The. revolt at Cronstadt 
had plainly to be forcibly suppressed, by bombardment and assault across 
the ice, yet without undue punishment for the gravest of all military 
offences. But in March 1921, at the Tenth Congress of the Communist 
Party, Lenin startled his followers by proposing and carrying a complete 
abandonment of the measures of War Communism. 2 First, the unlimited 
requisitioning of grain was done away with, and replaced by a fixed 
graduated tax on each peasant proportionate to his holding of land, leaving 
to him the right freely to dispose of his produce, over and above the tax, 
in the open market, at the highest prices he could obtain. Next the use 
of money was reverted to, and the currency was stabilised, and all limita- 
tions on the possession and handling of money were repealed. “ The 
decree of July 9, 1921, re-established railway fares. That of August 1 
restored post and telegraph charges. That of September 15 reintroduced 
water-rates (and) electricity rates, along with charges for the use of tram- 
ways, public baths and laundries.” 3 A decree, of August 12, 1921, gave 
a virtual autonomy to nationalised undertakings on the startling new 
basis of paying their way ! “ Such factories or undertakings were 

ideas still more, for whereas the preceding years had let loose the brutish instincts of the 
starving people, now the instincts of those were roused who scraped together the money 
which but yesterday had been utterly worthless and so enjoyed a degree of prosperity 
hitherto unknown in Soviet Russia. The demand for women who had fallen on evil days 
increased from day to day, Restaurants, cafes, and taverns flaunted themselves again, 
and wine was sold once more. There was nothing to bridle the human instincts which had 
at least been repressed in the days of war communism by a stern military regime. The 
number of divorces and abuses of the law increased vastly even in the country. And so 
that ‘ free love ’ which has so often been misunderstood, as well as tho misunderstanding or 
misinterpretation of revolutionary forms, began to degenerate into excesses ” ( Woman in 
Soviet Bussia, by fi’nnnina Halle, 1933, p. 107). 

1 “ Lenin is an opportunist genius. He has a wonderful knack of recognising when it 
is necessary to change his tactics. And then he changes them with lightning rapidity. 
But whether he is advancing or retreating, attacking or retracting, he is always firm and 
doiermined. He never wavers. He is never afraid” (Bolshevism in Betreat, by Michael 
Farbman, 1921, p. 59). 

2 Tbs fullest, account accessible to the English reader of the Hew Economic Policy 
will he found in After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, pp. 85-170. This admirable 
volume is all the more interesting from being written at a time when the Now Economic 
Policy and tho dominance of an individualist peasantry seemed destined to permanence. 

* After Lenin, by Michael Farbman, 1924, p. 109. 
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to retain all their equipment, stocks of fuel, raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products ; but they were to lose any claim to being supplied 
by the state with money or food for paying wages : they had to run their 
business on commercial lines, and they wore under no obligation to supply 
any government department with their produce without payment. Very 
soon most of the former state industries became autonomous in this sense. 
Later in the same month the state factories acquired the right to buy on 
the market the raw material they needed and the food they required to 
pay the workmen’s wages, while in October 1921 they secured the addi- 
tional privilege of selling their produce in the open market. In this rapid 
and summary fashion were the necessary steps taken for building up the 
new economic stystc.m.” 

The revival of productive enterprise, the establishment of innumerable 
small businesses of every kind, and the development of free exchanges 
between town and country producers naturally took some time. It was, 
we suggest, mere “ wish-fulfilment ” that the whole world outside the 
USSft, together with nearly all the opponents of the Bolsheviks inside the 
TJSSE, acclaimed the New Economic Policy as both confession and proof 
of the failure of collectivism. Nearly everyone assumed that any further 
pursuit of the policy of liquidating the landlord and the capitalist had 
been abandoned. Yet Lenin made it abundantly clear that it was, as he 
said, only a case of taking one step backward in order to be aWe to take 
two steps forward. -So long as the government continued to own and to 
operate the entire banking system ; the whole of international commerce ; 
the various means of communication and transport ; practically all the 
urban land and buildings ; the. mineral resources, the supplies of every 
kind of fuel and all the sources of electric power ; the heavy industries, 
and even all the enterprises of any magnitude in the light industries — to 
say nothing of directing the trade unions and the consumers’ cooperative 
societies— what did it matter to the future of collectivism if the m illions 
of individual peasants were set free to sell their baskets of produce in the 
street markets ; or if everyone was allowed to open in the cities multitudes 
of little restaurants and cafes, confectioners’ shops and tea-houses, grocery 
and drapery stores, and even petty workshops and factories making the 
hundred and one articles of household use % Whilst the “ commanding 
heights of socialism ” continued to be occupied by the government, so 
Lenin argued, the thousands of minor outposts might safely be abandoned 
to the profit-maker for just as long as the government found it convenient 
to forgo these channels of supply of the consumers’ demands. Even the 
most fanatical communist might safely invite the foreign capitalist to 
apply f° r concessions, allowing him, for a strictly limited period, within 
the limits of legal and trade union control, to develop such of the natural 
resources as the government found itself, for the moment, unable to attend 
to. The trouble was that the Bolshevik administrators underrated or 
ignored th,c potency, for good or for evil, of the profit-making motive. It 
might increase production and facilitate the exchange of commodities 
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between, industrialists and agriculturists. But, once liberated, the motive 
of pecuniary self-interest took devious ways, and rapidly undermined the 
new morality upon which the success of Soviet Communism depended. 
Every day the New Economic Policy widened the range of its intellectual 
influence. At the start only the peasant market was abandoned to the 
private greed for gain. All other spheres of enterprise were supposed to 
be governed by the pursuit of the commonweal. But more and more 
NEP extended towards the complete liberation of private enterprise from 
all attempts at public regulation, whilst even state enterprises became 
insidiously permeated with the spirit of individual self-interest. -I There 
is a Russian saying,” we are told, “ always very popular with the disciples 
of Marx, that whoever says A says B. The cogency of this maxim was 
never better illustrated than by the rapid evolution of measures ” that 
were found to be involved in the New Economic Policy. The abolition 
of the state’s arbitrary requisitions of the peasant’s harvest, and the sub- 
stitution of a fixed tax on grain, "was designed to give a stimulus to produc- 
tion to the peasants. “ This was the innocent A in the alphabet of the 
Bolshevik retreat. Within a month it seemed necessary to give the urban 
producers a similar stimulus. Soon it became unavoidable to suffer the 
reappearance, not clandestinely but legally, of the hated bourgeois, first as 
middleman and trader, and then even as employer of labour. And subse- 
quently a whole series of concessions, large and small, was made, all of 
them modifying in the direction of individualism, the economic relations, 
not only between the urban and the rural populations, but also between 
both of them as producers and the eeixtral and municipal governments.” 1 

The evil effects of these developments of the New Economic Policy 
became quickly manifest to the leaders of the Communist Party. This 
led to a general desire for something in the nature of a general plan to 
which both state and private enterprise would be subordinated. 2 Thus, 
when, towards the end of 1920, the Commission for the Electrification of 
Russia presented its report to the Eighth Congress of Soviets, Lenin 
congratulated the Congress on having at least secured not merely a plan 
for electrification but also, in effect, the basis of one for a general control 
of all economic life. It was not regarded as possible immediately to 
regulate all production and distribution by such a plan. But it was felt 
that, in so far as it was necessary to appeal to the motive of the pecuniary 

1 After Lenin, by Michael Farhman, 1924, p. 134. In 1924 “ the number of all licensed 
trade establishments — that ia of all traders, from wholesale dealers to the smallest village 
retail shops, with the exclusion of pedlars ” — in the USSR was 460, 8Q3 as compared with 
035,000 pre-war. Thus in three years’ time 50 per cent of all trade establishments had 
been restored. If we “ divide these 460,000 shops according to proprietorship, wo find 
that the state possesses altogether, in the cities and in the villages, 1 1,015. The cooperative 
societies possess 20,678. The privately owned shops number 420,366. If we divide ail 
the shops according to their four categories— wholesale, wholesale and retail, retail, and 
market (stalls), we find that only in the wholesale trade, of which they possess 55 per cent, 
are the state-owned shops predominant ” (ibid. pp. 106-107). 

2 This will be explained in the following chapter, “ Planned Production for Community 
Consumption ”. 
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.self-interest of the individual producer or trader, this could be kej)t in 
check only by the formulation and enlbrcement of a comprehensive plan 
for the whole economy of the .state. 

Wo have neither the space nor the data that would enable ns to discuss 
i he question whether the New Economic Policy, if it had been allowed to 
develop for as long as a decade, and oven if it had been controlled and 
guided by a general plan, either would or could have pioved successful 
in building up a socialist state. Ln the cities the rapidly extending enter- 
prises of the Neprnen. were not long allowed to continue. It quickly 
became manifest that the assumption of any intentional reversion to 
capitalism was without foundation. Within twelve months, the policy 
of liquidating the profit-maker began to be resumed. This was not 
effected wholly by repression. The mere expansion of production and 
trade by the state trusts and municipal departments, and the preferential 
treatment that they received, was, in itself, sufficient to bring down the 
edifice of profit-making trade. But the weapon of repression was also 
used in the harrying of the Nepman by such methods as exceptional 
taxation and enforced contributions ; obstructing his supplies ; arresting 
and expelling his foreign assistants ; harassing his operations by labour 
disputes and demands for higher wages, and finally police suppression of 
this or that manifestation of NEP activity in. attracting customers. 

It will be realised that the reversal of the New Economic Policy, and 
the liquidation of the Nepman in all his various activities, was a gradual 
process not effected by any one decree, or even by any one governmental 
device, but was extended over several years. We may perhaps take the 
year 1928, when the first Five-Year Plan was promulgated, as marking 
the date when in the cities this process had been practically completed. 
In all the urban centres of the USSR the liquidation of the capitalist, in 
anything more substantial than street-selling, had by then, boon sub- 
stantially accomplished. The swarm of “ speculators ” who had between 
1921 and 1927 started hundreds of thousands of little businesses in whole- 
sale and retail trading, the running of eating-houses, and petty manu- 
facturing, had been finally suppressed ; some to die, many to linger out 
terms of imprisonment or administrative exile, others to escape to foreign 
lands, whilst probably a majority found themselves not actually excluded 
from wage-earning employment, but sunken to obscurity among the 
“ deprived classes ”. Practically the whole of the activities of these Nep- 
men in wholesale and retail trade, as well as in manufacturing, had been, 
by 1929, replaced by the continuous extension of collective enterprises, 
by which an ever-increasing proportion of the needs of the urban popula- 
tion were being supplied, In this growing supersession of the private 
profit-maker, the thousands of factories of the state trusts directly under 
the orders of the Supreme Economic Council, in conjunction with the 
efforts of the trade unions to increase production, were aided by the ever- 
increasing manufacturing and distributing enterprises of the constituent 
republics (principally the RSF$R and the Ukraine) ; and by those of the 
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municipal soviets in such cities as Moscow and Leningrad, Kharkov and 
Rostov. But a largo part was played also, and not in distribution alone, 
by the rapidly growing consumers’ cooperative societies ; whilst the 
reviving artels, as manufacturing associations of owner-producers (incops), 
likewise contributed substantially to the output. There were in 1929, as 
the government spokesmen admitted, stall many gaps, which the private 
profit-makers, if they had been allowed, would have Idled to the greater 
comfort of the citizens. Such minor deprivations suffered by the con- 
sumers did not much disturb the Soviet Government. Wliat was serious, 
and what caused the greatest concern to the leaders of the Communist 
Party, was the persistent shortage of foodstuffs. But before dealing with 
the successive liquidations to which this problem led on the agricultural 
front ”, we must first notice certain consequences of the summary super- 
session of the New Economic Policy itself. 


The Persecution of the Intelligentsia 

The spasmodic and abrupt changes of front, between 1020 and 1929, 
on the vital question of whether or not profit-making was an ethical offence 
to be condemned as a crime, and ruthlessly suppressed, had, we believe, 
an injurious effect on public morality. Nor was this shock to public 
morals lessened by the measures of suppression that were spasmodically 
and, as it seemed, arbitrarily applied. Individual producers who had 
done their best to become well-to-do ; traders who had merely followed 
their avocation of buying in the cheapest and selling in the clearest market ; 
officials of state hanks and public trusts who had freely given credit to the 
new class of manufacturing employers, found themselves suddenly subject 
to obloquy, dismissed from office or harried by the police and the taxing 
authorities ; often condemned to imprisonment, and occasionally shot. 

There was a more insidious effect of the successive changes of policy- 
in the minds and upon the conduct of the intelligentsia, who had, in large 
part, stood aloof from the October revolution, and from the administration 
which emerged from it. Many- of the scientists, engineers and expert 
managers of the old regime, who had not taken to flight, had, during the 
years of War Communism, remained quietly in obscure poverty gather 
than take service under a govermnent of which they disapproved, so long 
as it was pursuing a policy ijr which they could put no faith. When the 
New Economic. Policy was adopted in 1921, many of those intellectual 
workers, believing that the Soviet Government intended henceforth to 
revert gradually to free private enterprise, with the motive of " profit on 
price ” on which alone they thought it possible successfully to organise 
industry, voluntarily accepted the specialist posts for which they were 
qualified. Many of them, it may be the majority of them, honourably 
fulfilled the duties with which they were entrusted. It was, however, 
inevitable that persons holding their opinions should, in the atmosphere 
of mingled hatred and fear that prevailed, become objects of suspicion. 
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This suspicion was in many cases increased by their intellectual attitude, 
their unguarded utterances and their habitual conduct. When it became 
manifest that there was no abandonment of the policy of liquidating the 
capitalist', and when the harrying of the N opine, n was resumed and even 
intensified, a certain disapproval, by these intellectual recruits, of the 
communist administration could not be concealed. They were, it is clear, 
whether or not intentionally or even knowingly, sources' of criticism of the 
government. In some cases they were apparently u nablc to maintain the 
loyalty required from executive officers. They became centres of' accusa- 
tions and recriminations, if not actually of counter-revolutionary activities 
in the nature of sabotage. There were anyhow innumerable hitches and 
breakdowns in the newly restored or newly erected machinery of power 
stations, blast furnaces, rolling mills, and automobile and machine-making 
establishments that wore rising up all over the USSR ; and, naturally, 
always failing to come up to their designers’ optimistic expectations of 
their accomplishments. Whether or not there was often sabotage, it was 
inevitable that this should bo popularly suspected. In 1927-1928 the 
widely advertised Sliakhty prosecution of Russian technicians in the 
Donets coal-mines, in conspiracy with certain Germans, further inflamed 
popular feeling. There ensued a steady dispensing with the services 
of all whose loyalty was not completely beyond question. A foreign 
journalistic critic of the Soviet Government declared, in 1931 — prob- 
ably with some exaggeration— that “ hundreds of so-called 1 spefcsies ’ 
[specialists] of all kinds have disappeared during this last year from places 
in which they had long been working for the Soviet Government. Either 
they have been simply dismissed because a Red professor, a Red engineer, 
a Red librarian had meantime grown up out of the ranks of proletarian 
youth to take their positions ; or else they have been arrested on some 
flimsy charge.” 1 

It was a time when living conditions worsened for all sections of the 
population, and not least for the brain workers. “Yet at the same time 
the population was asked to work more intensely for the fulfilment of the 
‘Five-Year Plan. ‘ Why should we ? ’ many engineers and intellectuals 
asked themselves. ‘ It is not our government. Sacrifices are demanded, 
and simultaneously harsh treatment is meted out to us.’ The cumulative 
effect of all these circumstances was to make the intelligentsia bitterly and 
actively anti-soviet, so that in 1929, when agrarian collectivisation dis- 
affected millions of peasants, the intelligentsia believed, indeed many of 
them hoped, that the Soviet Government was about to collapse. During 
the first three months of 1930, Stalin expected foreign military inter- 
vention, The atmosphere grew tense. Intellectuals and Bolsheviks 
acted nervously.” 2 

1 Seven. Years in Soviet Atssia, by Paul Scheffer, 1932, p. 3-13. 

- Machines and Men in Jtuss-ia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, p. 221. 

In the same year we read : “ Simultaneously with the announcement o£ the Fivo- 
Tear Plan, preparation was made for a monster trial at Kharkov, specially directed 
against the 'Olir&uiia.n intelligentsia, With this aim in view, mass arrests wore made and 
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The Trial of the Industrial Party 

In December 1930 came the famous “ Promparti ” trial of eight soviet 
engineero whom the state charged with economic sabotage, the organisa- 
tion of a secret political party, and conspiracy with France to invade 
Russia with a view to the overthrow of the soviet regime. Six of the 
defendants were sentenced to death, two to ten years’ incarceration. 1 

This much-discussed prosecution of Professor Ramzin and his col- 
leagues inaugurated a veritable reign of terror against the intelligentsia. 
Nobody regarded himself as beyond suspicion. Men and women lived in 
daily dread of arrest. Thousands were sent on administrative exile to 
distant parts of the country. Evidence was not necessary. The title of 
engineer served as sufficient condemnation. The jails were filled. Fac- 
tories languished from lack of technical leadership, and the chiefs of the 
Supreme Economic Council commenced to complain “ that by its whole- 
sale arrests of engineers, the GPU . . . was interfering with industrial 
progress ”. In the end none of the condemned engineers wore actually 
executed, and even the terms of imprisonment were greatly reduced. 

“ That Russian engineers have engaged and are engaging in sabotage 
is never disputed. American specialists working in Russia have said so 
repeatedly in private and in print. Circumstantial evidence supports 
their contention. But this fact constitutes no warrant to arrest and con- 
demn an entire class, many of whose members are loyal, devoted citizens.” 2 

peoplo allot without trial as early as the autumn of 1029 ; while between Starch and 
April 19110 a ‘ trial ’ of 45 persons, lasting 40 days, was conducted in one of the largest 
Kharkov theatres, which was crowded with spectators from all parts of vSoviet Ukrainia. 
Tho most important of the prisoners was Efremov, a member of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences, and those who stood their trial with him were professors, writers, doctors, 
schoolmasters, priests and so on. The prisoners were charged with having formed a 
1 Society for the Liberation of Ukrainia which aimed at the forcible separation, of tho 
country from the Soviet Union. They were all condemned to exile and imprisonment, 
and the trial itself was used as a pretext for the complete suppression of the All-Ukrainian 
Academy of Science, to which soviet- commissaries such as Schlichter, Zalensky and the 
like wore elected members in place of genuine Ukrainian scholars. The autocephalous 
Ukrainian Church was also liquidated, for it wa3 supposed to be connected with ' The 
Society for the Liberation of Ukrainia ’. Ukrainian literary periodicals, such as The Red 
Road,' Life and Revolution , The Literary News, The Literary Fair and others, wore sup- 
pressed. The State Publishing Department of Ukrainia was abolished, and in its place a 
* United Publishing Department of Ukrainia ’ was created, which was completely under 
Moscow’s tliunih ” (“ Ukrainia under Bolshevist Rule ”, by Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonic 
Review, January 1934, p. 337). 

1 Le Prods du parti industrial da Moscow, compte-rendu abrege, aveo une preface de 
Georges Valois (Pierre Dominique), Paris, 1931, 744 pp. ; Seven Years in Soviet Russia, 
by Paul Scheffer (1932), pp. 342-344 ; Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer 
(1932), p. 222 ; Acte d’uccusation presents au procils du parti industrial, par N. Krylenko, 
aveo preface de Marcel Caohin (Paris, 1930, 100 pp.) ; Retire aux oust if rs at paysans das 
pays capitalistes, par Maxims Gorki, aveo preface de Marcel Cachiu (Paris, 1930, 14 pp.) ; 
Capitalisms contra socialisms ; le sens politique du prods de Moscow, par L. Madyar (Paris, 
1931, 65 pp.) ; Portraits and Painphlets, by Karl liadelc, 1935, 

a Machines arul Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, chap, xr,, lw Russian Intelli- 
gentsia comes into its Own ”, pp. 210-231 ; see also Russia’s Iron Age, by ft’, H. Chamber- 
lin, 1935, pp. 162-104. 
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The Trial of the Menshevik Professors 

Tlierc 1 was yet another elaborately staged and widely published trial 
in March 1931, when fourteen professors and state officials (including 
Groinan of Gosplan, who had insisted on much lower estimates of produc- 
tion in the First Five-Year Plan) were accused of “ counter-revolutionary ” 
activities in conspiracy with Mensheviks in the U8SR, and their colleagues 
in foreign countries. Here, it may be suggested, the defendants really 
aimed at were the members of t he Russian Social Democratic Party 
residing abroad, who continued to constitute the Russian Section of the 
Second International, and who, it was asserted by the prosecution, had 
taken part in inciting and subsidising various measures of “ sabotage ” at 
the behest of committees, in Paris and London, representing the former 
proprietors of great industrial enterprises in Russia. 1 


Stalin’s Pronouncement 

At this point wc come to one of those sudden and dramatic changes of 
policy that make the story of the Soviet Government so bewildering to 
those who are unable closely to follow the details. The period that we 
have described (1929-1931) was, writes a trustworthy American resident 
at Moscow, “ the blackest in the history of the intelligentsia under the 
soviet regime. But 1931 marked A sharp change for the bettor. . . , 
To-day [1932] Russia’s intelligentsia is coming into its own. It breathes 
more freely. New rights and privileges arc being accorded to it. The 
soviets arc making its life more Qouifortablc.” 2 * 4 

Within a few months of the verdict and sentences of ‘the great trial 
of Groman and his associates, the new policy was announced by Stalin 
in an historic speech on June 23, 1931. It was the Magna Charba, so to 
speak, of the soviet intelligentsia. Previously the orthodox Bolshevik, 

1 Bee, for the official accounts of this trial, Acte d' accusation relatif an proofs del' organisa- 
tion menchevutc contra-revnlutinnnaire de Oromnn, Cher, Ikor, Soukhanov el mires, par N. 
Krylenko (Paris, 1031, 98 pp.) ; also the issues of fzvestia and of International Press Gone- 
pnndence, between February and April 1931, and the replies of the Second International 
in The Moscow Trial and the Labour and Socialist International (Tho Labour Party, London, 
1931, 48 pp.) ; also the pamphlet entitled Revelations sur un coinplol contra la pnuvoir 
sovietiqw, by (4. Krizhanovsky, president of Gosplan (Paris, 1931, 79 pp.). 

An earlier prosecution of Social Revolutionaries, in 1922, had, it is believed, a similar 
motive. The accusation was, in effect, against tho “ Second International ”, which ivaa 
supposed to be plotting an armed uprising, to be preceded or accompanied by assassinations 
of leading 'Bolsheviks, Among the accused persons were Social Revolutionary members 
of the Russian Section of the Second International; and eminent members of that body, 
including tho Belgian ex-Ministor, Emile Vandervelde, with Liebknecht and Itosenfeldt, 
travelled to Moscow, in an endeavour to secure a fair trial. Their reception was not such 
U8 to impress tho Second International with confidence in the judicial impartiality of 
the proceedings ; nor were these, it lias ‘been asserted, calculated to allay the fears of tho 
intelligentsia in the RSFSR itself. Tho twelve defendants wore all sentenced to death, 
but the sentences wore commuted to long terms of imprisonment (see The Twelve Con- 

demned to Death, Berlin, 1922). 

4 Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, p, 22. 
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or at, least the ordinary worker, might have imgained that the intelligentsia 
was a disease of which he would sooner or later be cured,” But Stalin 
declared that “ no ruling class has yet managed to get along without its 
own intellectuals ”, and the Soviet Union was no exception. The intelli- 
gentsia, Stalin submitted, must be helped. “ The problem is ”, he said, 

“ not to discourage these comrades.” The fact that many of the intel- 
lectuals were not Bolsheviks, Stalin declared, “ should not serve as a 
barrier to quick promotion to leading positions ”, Even the old bourgeois 
specialists, inherited by Bolshevism from the tsarist regime, must receive 
better treatment. Therefore, Stalin urged, ‘‘ the Bolsheviks must pursue 
a policy of attracting it [the intelligentsia] to us, and of concerning our- 
selves with ils welfare”. There was to be “no more persecution of 
engineers “ Specialist baiting ”, Stalin asserted emphatically, “ has 
always been considered and continues to be a harmful and shameful 
manifestation.” Presently a government decree gave engineers and other 
technicians the same high status as manual workers in industry, in the 
way of rations of food and clothing, the allocation of apartments and 
the privilege of admission to sanatoria and rest-houses. They were each 
to be entitled to an extra room for study at home. They were placed 
in a more favourable class of income-tax payers by which their tax per- 
centages were reduced. Their children were to be admitted to schools 
and colleges on the same terms as those of manual workers. 

“ A marked improvement ”, we are authoritatively told, “ in the lot 
of Russia’s intelligentsia followed immediately. ... A large number of 
engineers were released from jail or recalled from exile, and few, if any, 
are [1932] being arrested. . . . Non-Communist physicians and technical 
men have been promoted to high positions of trust. Many engineers are 
being awarded the Order of Lenin, and other soviet distinctions, . . . 
Where previously the intellectual hesitated a hundred times before lifting 
his voice in complaint, he has now been endowed with new courage, and 
every government office lends him an attentive ear. Punishment for 
1 production risks ! is now frowned upon. This practice was the bane of 
the engineer’s life. Suppose a specialist believed that a certain district 
was petroliferous, and decided to sink a well in the hope of striking oil. 

If he failed to find it, he might easily have been accused of deliberate 
anti-government sabotage. The consequences, at times, were unpleasant. 
Now [1932] every state spokesman declares loudly that production risks ' 
are desirable and useful, and indispensable to industrial progress. The 
natural right of unfettered initiative has been returned to the engineer. 

In a recent speech, Nicolai Krylenko, Commissar of Justice, endorsed the 
principle of equality between factory workers and engineers ; and told of 
a ease in which he had dismissed, and then arresf ed a provincial prosecuting 
attorney for taking legal action against several engineers without sufficient 
incriminating evidence. . . . Even more noteworthy as an indication of 
fair weather for the intelligentsia is an article in the official Moscow 
Izvestia by Arnold Soltz, a member of the pivotal central Control Com- 
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railteo, and one of the leading legal minds of the USSR. ‘ We are not 
accustomed to value the human being sufficiently Soltz declared. ‘ To 
withdraw men from imporlant. posts in industry and civil service, by 
arresting and sentencing them without adequate justification lias caused 
t ho state tremendous loss Roltz oompla ined . He condemned the practice, 
ami thereby implied a criticism of the authorities, who have deprived 
soviet institutions of thousands of indispensable employees by thrusting 
them into prisons on the slightest provocation, and keeping them there, in 
true Eastern fashion, until they could prove their innocence — not until 
the state could prove them guilty.” 1 


Trial of the Metro- Vickers Engineers 

It adds to the bewilderment of the student of soviet policy to find 
that, notwithstanding Stalin’s pronouncement of June T931, and the 
manifest change of attitude that it produced, renewed outbursts of per- 
secution of the intelligentsia almost immediately recurred. 

We need do no more than record the dramatically staged criminal 
prosecution, in January 1933, of six British and ten Russian engineers, 
together with a Russian woman secretary, for alleged wrecking activities 
at power stations, accomapnicd by conspiracy, espionage and bribery. 
This case became of world importance owing to its immediate consequences. 
The .British Ambassador manifested at the outset a resentment, for which 
there was no diplomatic justification, at British engineers being even 
suspected of any criminal offence, let alone being prosecuted ! He 
peremptorily demanded their immediate discharge without trial. What 
made matters more difficult was the very undiplomatic action of the 
British Government in publicly threatening to impose an embargo on all 
imports from the USSR, should any one or moTe of the British defendants 
he found guilty and sentenced by the Supreme Court of the USSR. After 
this public threat, as might have been foreseen, the Supreme Court found 
the evidence of guilt, supported as it was by manifold confessions, con- 
vincing in sixteen out of the seventeen cases. One of the British defendants 
was acquitted. Three others, though found guilty, were sentenced only 
to immediate expulsion from the USSR for a period of five years, whilst 
the other two, who had elaborately confessed their own and their com- 
rades’ guilt, were condemned respectively to two and three years of 
imprisonment. The British Government, without even waiting to consider 
the verbatim stenographic reports of the evidence that were promptly pub- 
lished, imposed the embargo which had been so precipitously threatened, 
and by which — followed as it was by a counter-embargo on the other 
side — practically all trade between the two countries was stopped. The 
pecuniary loss thus caused to individual British manufacturers and ship- 
owners was at least comparable with the inconvenience inflicted on the 

1 Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Eiachar, 1932, pp. 228-229 ; see on this 
Reel Virtue, by Ella Winter, 1933, p. 76. 
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Soviet Government. This irrational outcome of regular judicial pro- 
ceedings, taken m proper form before the highest tribunal of an independent 
sovereign state, was endured for over two months. At lust, when the 
Soviet Commissar of Foreign Affairs (Litvinov) visited London to attend 
the World Economic Conference, the British Minister of Foreign Affairs 
(Sir John Simon) deigned to approach him verbally with a view to a 
settlement. The blessed word was immediately found in simultaneity ”, 
It was agreed that the withdrawal of the two embargoes, and the release 
of the two prisoners, should take place at the same moment of time. 
Thus honour was saved, and an unfortunate international incident was, 
after substantial economic loss to both sides, at length closed. 1 


Murder of Kirov 

Unfortunately the prosecution of the British and Russian engineers 
in 1933 did not stand alone. The very nest year witnessed the assassina- 
tion at Leningrad, by a dismissed employee (Nikolavev), of one of the 
principal members of the Soviet Government (Kirov, an old revolutionary, 
a member of the Politburean, and secretary of the Leningrad Committee 
of the Party). This vindictive murder was immediately made the occa- 
sion of drastic reprisals. In Moscow and Leningrad, Kiev and .Minsk, 
some two hundred Russians, including intellectuals suspected of counter- 
revolutionary activities, with which the murder of Kirov was alleged to 
he connected, were promptly and privately tried by vi Military Com- 
missions ” of the Supreme Court of the USSR. These summary trials 
were held in secret, exactly ns they would have been by the Ogpu, without 
the defendants being allowed either legal assistance or opportunity of 
collecting witnesses in their defence. The trials ended in more than a 
hundred of the prisoners being sentenced to death ; and, as the usual 
privilege of making an appeal for clemency had been expressly abrogated 
in advance, the condemned men were, it was announced, instantly shot. 
The proceedings were taken, by order of the. Soviet Government itself, 
by the newly formed Commissariat of Internal Affairs (Narkomvuutdcl), 
in which, as we shall presently relate, 2 the Ogpu had been merged. The 
same authority seems to have been responsible for the secrecy maintained 
as to the evidence ; for the reason, it is alleged, that it implicated one. or 

1 These proceedings were, for weeks, the talk of eveiy legation and every foreign 
Office, and received an immense press publicity ail over the world. Tito .Soviet Govern- 
ment immediately issued m English as well ns in Russian a verbatim report of I he eight 
days’ trial, exceeding a thousand pages, m three volumes {The C/isn of [eighteen defendants] 
charged with 1T'» eel ing Activities in the Soviet Union, etc. Moscow Stale Law Publishing 
House, 1933). The British Government published despatches, e(c., as Omd. <1236 and 
4290 of 1933. 

The principal defendant published a book entitled Moscow, 1911-19.$% by Allan Monk- 
house (1933, 348 pp.). Other books are The Moscow Trial, by A. J, Cummings, 1933, 387 
pip., and The Problem of the, Moscow Trial, by 0. W. Keeton, 3 933, 143 pp, See also 
World Revolution and the USSR, by Michael T. Morinsky, 1933, pp. 2 18-250, .233-234 ; 
and “ The Trial of the Engineers at Moscow ”, by W. R. Riddell, in American Bor Associa- 
tion Journal for December 1933. 2 Dp. 487-188. 
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other foreign government, with whom it was not desired to break off 
friendly relations. For half a dozen other persons, being old Bolsheviks, 
who were arrested for supposed complicity in what was alleged to have 
been a widespread conspiracy of the adherents of the Trotsky faction, 
including Zinoviev and Kamenev, with Salutzki, Yevdokimov, Ravarov 
and Vnrtlin, <i different fate was reserved. At first it was admitted that 
the evidence against them was insufficient, and they were not brought to 
trial, but remained in charge of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs, for 
administrative exile to distant parts of the USSR. Presently, however, 
it was announced that furl her incriminating evidence had been found in 
the papers and confessions of llie other defendants ; and these prominent 
members of the Communist Party were brought to trial. They were all 
found guilty, but hi view of their services immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, and their personal acquaintance with Lenin, they were sentenced 
only to long terms ol’ imprisonment. 

We arc unable to interpret the proceedings of the Soviet Government 
in this case. The proceedings against the British engineers and their 
Russian colleagues in 193d seems to have been initiated by the Ogpu 
without prior consultation either of the Sovnarkom or of the Politbureau, 
They may be plausibly ascribed to the Ogpu being “ out of step ” with 
the Soviet Government, and possibly to a self-willed attempt of an organ 
threatened with new forms of control, to assert its independence. But the 
proceedings so precipitately instituted in December 193d , after the murder 
of Kirov, were initiated by the Soviet Government itself. The indictments 
against the several batches of defendants appear to have contained, under 
the common designation of counter-revolutionary activities, various 
different charges. A considerable proportion of the defendants, who bad 
been arrested before the murder of Kirov, and had been under examination 
for several months, seem to have been guilty of entering the USSR 
illegally, and in possession of arms intended for no lawful use. Others, 
ordinarily resident in the USSR, were accused of conspiracy, in which the 
Latvian consul at Leningrad was said to have been implicated, to commit 
terrorist assassinations, of which that of Kirov was to be only the first. 
The inclusion in the list of such impenitent opponents of Stalin’s policy 
as Zinoviev and Kamenev, and the combination of persons guilty of 
illegal entry with those charged with conspiracy to murder Kirov, were 
open to misconstruction. 1 

It is one of the penalties of the secrecy to which the Soviet Government 

1 The indictment of the defendants arrested at Leningrad, where the murder of Kirov 
is alleged to have been concerted, will he found in full in International Press Correspondence 
for January 5, 1935. The same paper contains the statement that " the November issue ” 
of Za, Rossiyn, “ the White Cluard newspaper of Belgrade [which styles itself The Organ 
of ihe Central Administration of the Russian Nationalist Organisation] . . . deliberately 
called for ilio ' removal ’ of Kirov in Leningrad ”, as well au of Kaganovich in Moaoow, 
observing of Stalin that he was too well guarded ; a specific incitement to murder which 
is said to have been repeated in other journals of the emigres. Louis Fischer, whose able 
articles in The Nation (New York) of May 8 and 16, 1935, afford the best analysis we have" 
seen, declared that he had himself read this specific incitement to the assassination. 
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is addicted in such matters, that the world at large inevitably puts a bad 
construction on everything. The arrest and summary execution, after a 
single murder, of a whole multitude of persons of diverse antecedents and 
conditions, spread over a wide area, and explained on different grounds, 
could not but excite adverse, comment. 1 Even if if was justified by 
evidences of criminal conspiracy of which the public had no opportunity 
of judging, it had the appearance both of revenge and of a determination 
to take the opportunity of removing from the scene all the surviving 
opponents of the government’s present policy. It was widely interpreted 
as a deliberate manifestation of terrorism. We are concerned with it 
here only in its effect upon the intelligentsia as a class. To them it 
seemed making an excuse for a revival of the persecution which Stalin 
had sought to bring to an end by his pronouncement, of June 1931 . This, 
however, proved not to he the ease. In July 1934, Vyshinsky, as Deputy 
State Prosecutor, even issued an order to local prosecutors to cease 
making engineers and directors scapegoats for administrative failures. 
He strongly deprecated indiscriminate prosecutions. He stated that he 
had lately had to quash a large number of sentences wrongly pronounced 
by Siberian courts. Ho definitely forbade any further arrests of this kind. 


The Liquidation of Ike Kulaks 

The persecution of the intelligentsia between 1928 and 1934 was con- 
temporaneous with an entirely separate and no less ruthless decision of 

1 One manifestation of the popular condemnation of these proceedings (as repoi ted in 
the press) was a deputation of protest to the Soviet Ambassador in London liy the (.tenoral 
Council uf the Trades Union Congress and the Executive Committee oX tho Labour Party. 
(It is not easy to imagine what the British Ambassador at Moscow would have said to a 
deputation from the All-Union Council of Trade Unions, coming to protest against the 
trial and sentence by a British Court of Justice, of Englishmen convicted of high treason 
and conspiracy to murder !) The Soviet Ambassador (Ivan Maisky), whilst expressing his 
surprise at the unusual step, received tho deputation with scrupulous politeness, and even 
supplied an explanation of the judgments of the Supremo Court. He said that ilie con- 
demned men “ had been found guilty of preparing and carrying out terrorist acts. The 
majority of them came from abroad and on them were found bombs, grenades, revolvers 
and other weapons. In Court they openly declared themselves enemies of the Soviet 
Union, and also admitted the crimes which they were charged with. In ordinary circum- 
stances ”, Mr. Maisky went on, 11 the persons arrested previous to the murder of Kirov 
would probably ho tried at diilerent times, and be subjected to appropriate punishments. 
The assassination of Kirov, however, lias called forth the necessity of at rengthening the 
means of combating terrorism, and in connection with these circumstances tho Soviet 
authorities found it imperative to expedite the investigation of all pendiug terrorist cases, 
as well as the trials in Court.” After a reference to the assassinations of the King of 
Yugoslavia and the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the notion taken by the League 
of Nations, Mr. Maisky pointed out that “ it is universally known that tho White Guard 
terrorists enjoy generous hospitality in certain European countries, where they openly 
incite the committing of terroristic acts against the, representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and are engaged in preparing such acta. Notwithstanding tiie fact that in the 
countries adjacent to the USSR the strictest regime of passport and police control exists, 
the White Guard terrorists cross unhindered from those countries into the USSR, with 
the object of fulfilling their terrorist designs. Such a situation ought to have aroused the 
indignation of all honest people ” (Reports in The Times, Manchester Guardian and other 
British newspapers of January 3, 1035). 
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policy 111 ike “ liquidation of tke kulaks as a class We have already 
described 1 how liie Communist Party wrestled with the problem of the 
shortage of foodstuffs, and we shall refer to if again iu the chapter entitled 
“ Planned Piorluetion for Community Consumption ”. 2 Here wo need 
only recall how, unlike the procedure of a dictatorship, the intellectual 
wrestling with the problem lasted for a couple of years ; how it took the 
form of a long-drawn struggle in endless meetings and debates, rival 
pamphleteering and newspaper controversy ; how it produced the most 
acute cleavage itr the ranks of the Communist Party that had occurred in 
all its decade of governmental experience ; and how, at last, after inter- 
minable parley mgs in committee among the warring factions, a decision 
was arrived at, against which a minority intrigued and rebelled in such a 
way ancl to such an extent as to lead at last to the expulsion and exile of 
some of the most prominent personalities among the “ Old Revolu- 
tionaries The new policy thus adopted amounted to nothing less 
than a second agrarian revolution, even greater in magnitude than that 
of 1917-1918. The innumerable scattered strips and tiny holdings 
throughout the USSR, were to be summarily amalgamated into several 
hundred thousand large farms, on which agriculture could he effectively 
mechanised. Only in this way, it was finally concluded, could the aggre- 
gate-production of foodstuffs be sufficiently increased, within the ensuing 
decade, to meet the requirements of the growing population ; to rescue 
from inevitable poverty the mass of the peasants unable to produce even 
enough for their own families ; and to build up a grain reserve adequate 
to provide against the periodical failure of crops, whilst meeting the needs 
of defence against the over-possible foreign invasion. 

This momentous Party decision — perhaps the most important since 
that of 1918 in favour of accepting the terms of peace dictated by the 
German Army —committed the Soviet Government, in addition to all its 
other work, to a task of colossal magnitude and difficulty. Here we are 
concerned only with the fact that it incidentally involved the “ liquidation ” 
of the last remaining sector of individual capitalists. Among the twenty - 
five million peasant families there were, as we have elsewhere described, 
three recognised grades, the poor (bedniaki), the middle (sorednialri) and 
the relatively well-to-do (kulaki). Of these it was assumed that the first 
could easily be persuaded to unite in the kolkhosi that would offer them 
prospects of larger shares than their tiny holdings had ever yielded. The 
second grade could, it was supposed, for the most part, be won over by 
demonstration of the success of the kolkhosi. But it was foreseen that 
an uncertain proportion of those middle peasants, including both the more 
energetic and ambitious, and the more obstinate and prejudiced, would 
prove- entirely recalcitrant. Finally, the relatively well-to-do peasant, 
who had managed to enlarge his holding by renting land, often joining 
with his farming a little trading and a persistent money-lending ; and 

1 Chapter III. in Part I., Section. II., “ The Collective farm ”, 

* Chapter VIII. in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, 
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who had developed his cultivation with the aid of the agricultural coopera- 
tive societies, by himself acquiring a greater knowledge and through tin 1 
employment of low-paid wage labour- in short, the niucli-hated kulak — 
would have to be “liquidated as a class”, it ran be inferred that it 
was actually expected that, to carry to completion this new agrarian 
revolution would involve the summary ejection, from their relatively 
successful holdings, of something like a million families.- 1 Strong must, 
have been the faith and resolute the will of the men who, in the interest 
of what seemed to them the public good, could take so momentous a 
decision. 

It, must be recognised that this liquidation of the indhidual capitalist 
in agriculture had necessarily to be faced if the required increase of output 
was to be obtained, To allow of a mechanisation of all the agricultural 
processes, it was indispensable, not only that the scattered strips ami tiny 
holdings should be merged, but also that no separate holdings should be 
allowed to obstruct the wide area of each collective farm. It was. it is 
true, not necessary in Russia; as it bad been in the onalogosus tatutory 
enclosure of commons in the England of 1700-1820, to deal always with 
whole parishes or manors. But at least each collective farm needed a 
clear run of hundreds of acres, an area which might be irrespective of 
village or district boundaries, but which inevitably involved the forcible 
removal of any holder who refused (or was not allowed to) merge bis 
little farm in the new kolkhos. It was, we may say, not on this point 
that the serious cleavage of opinion in the Communist Party had arisen. 
None of the factious wished to show any mercy to the universally hated 
kulak. 

ft is hard for the Englishman of the present day to appreciate the 
abhorrence and hatred felt by the Russian for the kulak. To-day, in his 
“ liquidation ”, he may seem only the exceptionally thrifty and energetic 
peasant, who had raised himself by his virtues out of the destitution of 
the thriftless and incapable mass. But all students of Russian rural life 
have, for the past half-century' or more, stigmatised the kulak as a terrible 
oppressor of bis poorer neighbours. Stepniak, in 1895, gave an appalling 
description of the effects upon bis neighbours of the kulak’s inveterate 
usury, and his virtual enslavement of the landless peasant. “ The 
distinctive characteristic of this class ”, Stepniak declared, “ is the hard, 
unflinching cruelty of a thoroughly uneducated man who has made bis 

1 The numerical strength of the kulaks was considerable. , Stepniak, in 1893, observed 
that “ Every village commune has always three or four regular kulaks, as also some half- 
dozen smaller try of the same kidney- ■ • • They want neither skill nor industry ; only 
promptitude to turn to their own profit the needs, Iho sorrows, the sufferings and the 
misfortunes of others ” (The Russian Peasantry, by' Stepniak, 1893 ; English edition, 
1905, p. 54), 

This proportion, in some seventy thousand villages, corresponds approximately with 
Slalin’s estimate in November 1928 that “ It has been proved that the kulaks amount to 
about 5 per cent” (Leninism, by Josef Stalin, 1933, vol. li. p. 164), It was this whole 
class, possibly numbering a million households, that the Soviet Government in 1928 was 
instructed to “ liquidate ” within five years. 
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W ay from poverty to wealth, and lias come to consider money-making, 
by wliatevei means, as the only pursuit to which a rational being should 
devote himself.” J “ The kulak ”, wrote an able German observer in 
1 904 3 "is a very interesting figure in rural Russia. . . . There is no 
doubt that the methods used by this usurer and oppressor in the peasant’s 
blouse have not been of the cleanest. . . . The conspicuous position he 
now occupies came about during the last twenty or thirty years. . . . The 
‘ village eater ’ ... is the natural product of a vicious system. . . . 
Uiilising the unpiopilious condition of their fellow members of the com- 
mune | they] made one after another their debtors, next their hired 
labourers, and appropriated for their own individual use the land shares 
of these economical weaklings.” Dr. Dillon, whose testimony is of 
unimpeachable authority, declared in 1918 that “this type of man was 
commonly termed a kulak, or fist, to symbolise his utter callousness to 
pity or ruth. And of all I he human monslets I have ever met in my travels , 
1 cannot recall any so malignant and odious as the Russian kulak. In the 
revolutionary horrors of 1905 and 1917 he was the ruling spirit — a fiend 
incarnate.” 3 Many illustrative examples of relentless economic oppres- 
sion by kulaks may be gathered from Russian sources. 4 Yet the lculaks 
as a class may be said to have done no more than would have been con- 
sidered “ sound business ” by the individualist economists of Victorian 
England ; namely, habitually to take advantage of the economic weak- 
ness of those with whom they made their bargains ; always to buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market ; paying the lowest wage at 
which they could hire the services of those who begged for employment ; 
and extracting the utmost usury from those who voluntarily accepted 
their loans. 

But whether the successful peasant was a good or a bad member of 
rural society, the Communist Party was determined that the USSR should 
not follow the example of France in permanently establishing a class of 
peasant proprietors. The experience of the preceding seven years, during 
which only one or two per cent of the peasants in the whole USSR had 
voluntarily joined the various kolkhosi, in spite of these having been 
expressly favoured in grants of credit and remissions of taxation, showed 
that a much more determined effort was required. Within the first year 
after Stalin’s enunciation of the new policy, the second agrarian revolution 
was already in full swing, with summary expulsion from house and home 
of those objectors whose holdings stood in the way ; coupled with con- 
fiscation of their property, and forcible removal of themselves and families 
to new localities. At the same time, taxation was differentiated in such a 
way as severely to penalise the individual peasant holding, even when it- 

4 The Russian Peasantry, by Stepniak, 1895 (English edition, 1905, p. 35), 

a Russia, her Strength and her Weakness, by Wolf von Sohicrband, 1904, p. 120. 

3 The Mclipse of Russia, by E. J'. Dillon, 1918, p. 07. 

See for instance tko convincing story of a woman peasant in tho pamphlet Collective 
Rami Trad, by Eudoxia T’aznkliina (Moscow, 1930), 
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did not stand in the way of a kolklios, merely in order to convince its 
owner that his position would soon became unendurable. 

At first the new agrarian revolution went ahead at a rate surpassing 
all expectation. The First Five-Year Plan had provided for the amal- 
gamation, each year, of 20 per cent of the peasant holdings. But within a 
year no less than 55 per cent of t hem had merged their holdings in collective 
farms. There were nothing like enough tractors aud other agricultural 
machines ready for such a rapid development, and great discontent arose. 
The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) reported that something must 
be done to allay the unrest ; and the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party instructed Stalin to deliver the speech which was circulated over all 
the USSR under the title “ Dizzy with Success In this he sharply 
rebuked the local committees and officials for their excess of zeal. He 
insisted that joining a collective farm was to be an entirely voluntary 
decision of each individual peasant ; and that, far from depriving such 
voluntary recruits of the advantage of the property that they brought in, 
the kolkhos authorities ought to allow a reasonable equivalent for this 
addition to the common stock. He declared that any member who 
wished to withdraw must be allowed to do so upon icanonable terms, 
The result was that the aggregate membership of the kolkhosi al once fell 
off by nearly one-half. Collectivisation thereafter proceeded with less 
precipitancy and more discretion. But it continued without a bieak 
until, by the end of 1933, about G5 per cent of the peasant holdings had 
become merged in over two hundred thousand collective farms, which 
yielded more than three-quarters of the aggregate harvest of the whole, 
USSR for the year. In those provinces in which the formation of kolkhosi 
had been specially pushed forward, comprising nearly the whole of the 
area on which more wheat is normally produced than is required for local 
consumption, it could be reported, at the end of 1933, that the liquidation 
of the kulak had been substantially completed. 

It is, we think, to be regretted that no statistics are accessible, and not 
even a descriptive report has been published, as to the manner in which 
this enforced diaspora of probably some hundreds of thousands of persons 
was effected. We can form no estimate of the number of cases in which 
practically the whole property of these families was confiscated, or was 
simply taken over by the kolkhosi, which, as kulaks, they were not allowed 
to join, or membership in which they stubbornly refused. We can form 
no idea as to how many of them could accurately be described as kulaks, 
or persons guilty of economic oppression of their less successful neighbours ; 
and how many were merely obstinate individualists who, whether or not 
their separate cultivation of their little holdings had been successful, 
resolutely declined to merge these in the collective farms. We do not 
know to what extent or by what means their cases were investigated, 
before they were forcibly ejected from their homes. We have been 
unable to learn how many of these peasants were removed to prison, or 
(as is specifically alleged) deported to the lumber camps in the northern 
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forest areas, or employed on public works of railway or canal construction, 
or taken oil as labourers at such gigantic; industrial enterprises perpetually 
hungry for men as Magnitogorsk or Chelyabinsk, or sent to the Donets 
J^asin to work- in the coal-mines, which have been equally suffering from 
shortage of labour force. Nor is there any account known to us of flic 
conditions under which those hundreds of thousands of men' women and 
children have had to live in this process of arbitrary removal and resettle- 
meat, nor any estimate of the mortality involved in their displacement. 

So far as we are aware the Soviet Government has not deigned to reply 
to the numerous denunciations of the cruelty on a gigantic scale alleged 
to have been perpetrated by its agents ; nor published any explanatory 
account of its proceedings in this summary “ liquidation” of so large a 
proportion of its citizens. In fact, almost the only thing publicly known 
is that, travellers throughout the southern parts of the USSR have, during 
the past few years, repeatedly witnessed in the railway stations groups of 
weary and disconsola be men, women and children, with no more belongings 
than they could carry, being shepherded by armed guards into trains 
carrying them to unknown destinations. The sum of human suffering 
involved is beyond all computation . 1 

The procedure on which the kulaks were got rid of was peculiar. 
Decrees of tire USSR. Sovnarkom declared that the kulaks as a class were 
to be liquidated. Up and down the country the batraks and bedniaks, 
the landless and the poor peasants, with such of the sereduiaks (the middle 
peasants) as chose to attend, held village meetings, and voted that such /, 
and such peasants of their village were kulaks, and were to be .dispossessed. 
We have already quoted the testimony of tlio American journalist long 
resident in the USSR as to the seriousness and sense of responsibility 
with which the meetings that she attended came to their decisions, and 
as to the belated attempts made by higher authorities lo moderate the 

1 A competent observer wiites in 1933 : “ Two successful hardworking peasants who 
were certainly not kulaks, and both of whom I knew, had been taken from thoir houses 
at two o’clock in the morning and deported to an unknown compulsory labour district 
without any charge being made against them. Thoir land had boon confiscated and their 
families had been left destitute. . . . The majority of his village was collectivised, but 
the collective-farm organisation had refused to include him. He had been a more pro- 
sperous peasant, and had employed agricultural labour, therefore he was disfranchised 
and not allowed to take part in the collective farm. * So you see, I am a deportee like you 
are ’ (this was the day after the Moscow Trial concluded), ‘ but ho continued, ‘ there is 
a difference — you go home to order and plenty : for us our only way out is closing the 
window and opening the stove ; in that way one goes out without the pains of doatli by 
starvation ’ ” ( Moscow , 1011-1933, by Allan Monkliouse, 1933, pp. 219-220). 

The same observer describes the kulaks at Chelyabinsk in January 1932 •. “ I paid a 
visit to the special station where agents wore taking on workers for Magriitostroi, . . , 

Thu majority of these unfortunate work-seekers were kulaks who had been deprived of their 
land and their property, and had been expelled from their villages. In many cases their 
families accompanied Litem. Their plight reminded me of the Polish refugees in Moscow 
in 1915. The older ones were obviously too terrified to talk, and would say very little of 
their feelings and their experiences.^ Two children came to ask for assistance . . . and I 
heard a pitiful tale of destroyed village life, broken homes and the search for employment, 
which had become the lot of these peasants ” (Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouso, 
1933, p. 100). 
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harsh judgments that were come to. 1 As to how the decisions were put 
in operation we have no record and no direct testimony. But we venture 
to transcribe a passage from a recently published work of fiction by a 
writer who was an eye-witness of much that he describes. We do not 
give this as evidence. But, even if not to he relied on for details, the 
novel certainly expresses the spirit with which the expropriation was 
carried out : 

“ Timothy, stately and handsome like his mother, rose from his place. 
He wiped his red lips beneath the downy youthful moustache on a cloth, 
screwed up his insolent, bulging eyes, and, with, the ease and assurance 
of the best concertina-player in the village and the favourite of the girls, 
said with a wave of his hand : 1 Come in, take a seat, respected authorities.’ 

“ ‘ We have no time to sit down,’ said Andrei, drawing a sheet of 
paper out of the bundle he held. ' Citizen Frol Damaskov, the meeting 
of poor peasantry has decided to eject you from your house and confiscate 
all your property and stock. So finish your dinner and vacate the house. 
We’ll draw up a list of the property at once.’ 

“ ‘ Why so V 

“ Frol put down his spoon and rose. 

“ ‘ We are destroying you as a class, 1 Dernka Ushakov explained to him. 

“ Frol went out of the room, his leather-soled felt boots creaking, and 
came back with a paper. 

“ ‘ Here’s my certificate. You signed it yourself, Kazmetnov.' 

“ ' What certificate 1 ’ 

“ ‘ To show that I gave up all the grain consignment.’ 

‘ This has nothing to do with grain.’ 

“ £ What do you want to send me out of my house for and confiscate 
ray goods ? ’ 

“ ‘ The poor peasants have passed a decision, I told you.’ 

“ ‘ There’s no such law ! ’ screamed out Timothy. ‘ It’s robbery ! I 
shall go straight to the District Executive Committee, papa. Where’s 
the saddle ! ’ 

‘‘ ‘ If you wgnt to go to the Executive Committee, you can walk 
there ! I won’t give you a horse,’ said Andrei, sitting on the edge of the 
table and taking out pencil and paper. 

“ Frol’s torn nostril went blue and his head began to shake. Suddenly 
he collapsed whore he stood, moving with difficulty Iris swollen, blackened 
tongue. 

“ ‘ Sons of bitches, sons of bitches, robbers, cut-throats ! ’ 

“ ‘ Papa, get up for Christ’s sake,’ wept the girl, tugging at her father’s 
arm-pits. 

“ Frol recovered, rose, lay down on the bench and simply listened 
while Demka Ushakov and tall, shy Mikhail Ignatenok dictated to 
Itazmetnov ; 

1 Dictatorship and Democracy, by A. L. Strong, 1934, J>. 267. 

It 2 
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' One iron bedstead with white knobs, one eiderdown, three pillows.’ 

‘ Two wooden beds.’ 

“ ‘ A cupboard full of crockery. Am ! to tell you all the crockery 1 
To hell with d.’ 

“ ‘ Twelve chairs, one long scat with a back to it.’ 

“ ‘ A triple concertina.’ 

'■ ‘ I’m not going to give away my concertina ! ’ 

“ Timothy tore it away from Demka. ‘ Leave it alone, squmt-oyc, 
or I’ll break your nose for you.’ 

“ 1 I’ll punch you so your mother won’t be able to wash it oft. . . .’ 

“ 1 Comrade Zakharenko, District Representative of the CPU, I here- 
with hand over to you the kulak, Borodin, Tit Konstantinovich, as a 
counter-revolutionary and treacherous element. While making an 
inventory of his property, he officially made an attack on Comrade Davidov, 
one of the 25,000 mobilised workers, and managed to hit him on the head 
twice with an iron bar, 

“ 1 In addition to this I certify that I saw in Borodin’s possession a 
rifle, Russian type, which, owing to circumstances not under my control, 
1 was unable to obtain, being on a hillock and fearing bloodshed, and 
which he managed to throw away without us seeing. When found, it 
will be handed to you as material evidence. 

“ 1 M. Nagulnov, Secretary of the Gremyachy Nucleus of the All- 
Russian Communist Party (B), Holder of the Order of the Rod Banner.’ 

“ They placed Tit in the shed. He asked for a drink and called Nagul- 
nov to him. The latter only shouted from the porch : 

“ ‘ What do you want 1 ’ 

“ ‘ Makar ! Remember ! ’ cried Tit, waving his bound hands like a 
drunkard. ‘ Remember ! Our paths will cross again ! You have 
trampled me under, but afterwards it will be I who will do the trampling. 
I shall kill you ! This is the grave of our friendship.’ 

“ ‘ Off with you, counter-revolutionary swine ! 5 shouted Nagulnov.” 1 
* 

How many kulaks were summarily expropriated in this way, stripped 
of all their possessions, and turned out of the villages, we cannot say. 
But this vqis not the only cause oh their “ liquidation ”. In 1931 and 
1932, concurrently with the widespread partial failure of the harvest 
that we have described, many peasants, both members of the new kolkhosi 
and non-members, obstinately refused to cultivate their holdings ; limited 
their sowing to a small proportion of their land which they thought would 
yield a crop large enough for their own maintenance ; wholly neglected 
the weeding, and when the grain ripened limited their reaping to the 
minimum that they required, and left the rest of tire harvest to rot on the 
ground. The result was that, when the drought interfered with their 

1 The Bail Upturned, by M. Sholokhov (Moscow, 1934), chap, vii, pp. 71-73, 80-81 ; 
also published in London, 1936. 
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estimates of yield, many peasants in the Ukraine and in the North Caucasus 
found that they had nothing to live on during the winter and spring. 
The Soviet Government. after remitting taxes, and in some cases bringing 
grain bo the starving, decided that it was impolitic to feed these recal- 
citrants in the holdings which they had refused to cultivate. They were 
deported, cither as individual families or, in some cases in the North 
Caucasus, as whole villages, to places in which they could be saved from 
starvation by being employed, as on “ relief works ”, at bare subsistence 
wages. Tens of thousands of the men were put to work on the construc- 
tion of the White Sea canal. Others were sent to swell the labour force 
building the new cities of Chelyabinsk and Magnitogorsk. How many 
hundreds of thousands of families were thus, between 19110 and 1934, 
forcibly torn from their holdings, losing all that they possessed, we are 
unable even to estimate. 

We have no wish to minimise, still less to seek to justify, this ruthless 
expropriation and removal of the occupiers and cultivators who were 
stigmatised as kulaks, any more than we do the equally ruthless expulsion, 
little over a century ago, of the crofters from so much of the Scottish 
Highlands, or the economic ruin of so many small-holders that accom- 
panied the statutory enclosure of the English commons. The policy ol 
compulsorily substituting sheep-runs and large farms for tiny holdings may 
have been economically sound in the one case as in the other. The Soviet 
Government may well have been right in concluding that only by a wide- 
spread amalgamation of the independent peasant holdings could any 
general mechanisation of agriculture be made practicable ; and that only 
by such mechanisation could the aggregate production of foodstuffs be 
made equal to the nation’s requirements. In fact, the partial failure of 
crops in 1931 and 1932 (though, as we have already explained, 1 far 
removed from anything to be properly called a famine) brought many 
thousands of small peasants within reach of actual starvation ; and it 
may well have seemed that, in these cases at any rate, nothing but removal 
could save them from death at the next failure of crops, or even before 
the next harvest. It is, indeed, not so much the policy of removal that 
is open to criticism, as the manner in which it appears to have been 
carried out, and the unsatisfactory conditions of life into which the 
victims seem to have been, without judicial trial or any effective investiga- 
tion, arbitrarily deported. 8 

1 Chapter III. Section II. in Part 1., Tho Collective farm ”. 

a We. have been told of a group of deported kulaks having hcen, under very comfort- 
less conditions, employed as labourers on the Turk. sib railway construction works. On 
the completion of their particular task, the engineer in charge is reported to have suggested 
that the whole group should bo assigned an adequate amount of vacant land t> and set up 
as a kolkhos by themselves, where they could utilise their agricultural skill in doing all 
the work of cultivation, without employing any wage labour. We do not know whether 
such a suggestion has anywhere been acted upon. Something of the sort may have been 
effected by a “ colonisation and settlement plau ”, under a special All-Union Settlement 
Commission, promulgated in August 1933. It had boon experimentally put in operation 
in .1032, m connection with the deportation of whole villages of Cossacks from the North 
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The Activities of the Tclieka anil the Oypu 

Notwithstanding the immense and long-continued sufferings which 
were the incidents of War Communism, the civil wars, the famine of 1021, 
and the liquidation first of the Nepmeu and then of the kulaks, it is, we 
suggest, impossible to avoid the conclusion that, during the whole period 
from 1917 to 1935, the Soviet Government has received the support, not 
only of the couple of millions of members of the Communist Party, but 
also of the bulk of the workmen of the towns and the mining districts ; 
of those employed in the transport services ; of the hundreds of thousands 
enrolled in the Red Army, ancl, although with many exceptions, even of 
the hosts of peasants throughout the greater part of the vast area of the 
USSR,. 1 We have already described the ubiquitous political education 
and propaganda by which the Communist Party has won and maintained 
its unquestioned leadership. 2 Here we have to notice the effective use 
made, during the whole period of the liquidation of the landlord and the 
capitalist, and of so many of their intellectual supporters, of widespread 
repression, and drastic punishment of every “counter-revolutionary” 
activity. The main instrument of this “ terrorism ” lias been an extensive 
organisation of the nature of a secret police, known successively as the 
Tclieka and the Ogpu, and in 1934, as we have mentioned, merged in the. 
new Commissariat of Internal Affairs ( Narkanumutdel ). 

Terrorism by a secret police force is, of course, in Russia, no new thing. 
Like so much else, it may be traced to Peter the Great, if not to Ivan the 
Terrible. But its effective organisation may be said to date from the 
formation of the corps of gendarmerie, soon after the revolt of the JDolca- 
brists in 1825, subject to the notorious “ Third Section ” of the court 
“ chancery ”, under Nicholas the First. Notwithstanding various so- 
called reforms, the organisation continued substantially unchanged in 
scope and method, under the name of the Oklirana, down to the revolution 
of February 1917, when for a few months it disappeared in the loosening 
of all governmental authority. Kerensky, however, soon found the need 
for some such national force of political police, and was taking steps to 
resuscitate the Okhrana, when the October revolution swept him and his 

Caucasus. The new colonics are in suitable agricultural districts in the southern part of 
Siberia (see The Times, August 31, 1933). 

1 The Bolshevik majority was not only most conspicuous, but also has been most 
continuously effective, in and about Leningrad and Moscow. But even in 1917, the Bol- 
sheviks commanded a majority of votes throughout Russia proper. A competent observer 
reports that “ thero is no doubt that, in Central Russia, the majority of the population 
welcomed the Revolution. I was amazed to discover, from a study of the statistics of tho 
elections for tho Constituent Assembly, taken on an orthodox democratic basis, that tho 
Bolsheviks had polled a clear 56 per cent of all the votes cast in Northern and Central 
Russia, including Moscow, Petrograd and the North-Western and West-Central areas. 
They were outvoted in the richer outlying parts of Russia, the Ukraine, the South, the 
Caucasus and Siberia, where the Social Revolutionaries predominated. Tboao regions they 
have slowly conquered, thanks mainly to the folly and brutality of tho ‘ White ’ Generals ” 
(The Russian Workers' Republic, by H. N, Brailsford, 1921, p. 110). 

2 Chapter V . la Tart I., “ The Vocation of Leadership ”, 
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projects away. Lenin and bis Sovnarkom were promptly driven to the 
conclusion that, without a similar organisation, the new government could 
not cope successfully with the counter-revolutionaries rising up all around, 
often in communication with the invading armies. 1 in June 1918 the 
Sovnarkom willingly accepted the recommendation of helix Djerjinsky, 
one of their most trusted colleagues, that the spasmodic and irregular 
activities of the inchoate force of secret police, which had begun almost 
immediately after the seizure, of power, should be denifitely organised 
under an ! ' Extraordinary Commission to deal with Counter Revolution, 
Speculation and Sabotage ” — a title immediately shortened to Tcheka. 
By a decree of November 7, 1918, Djerjinsky was made president of this 
board of fifteen tried and trusted Bolsheviks, upon which much the same 
exceptional powers were conferred as those formerly wielded by the 
Okhrana. The new body, although not re-engaging any of the personnel 
of the old Okhrana, adopted the. same methods of spying and delation, 
oral examinations and secret trial. It was, at first, even less controlled 
than its predecessor, which had been directly subject to the Tsar's Ministry 
of the Interior, whereas the Tcheka was responsible only to the (Sovnarkom 
as a whole, which had not the assistance of an organised department. 
Moreover, the Tcheka took upon itself, from the first, the power to punish 
even by death those counter-revolutionaries whom it discovered in 
flagrante delicto ; whereas the Okhrana had professedly no power itself 
to inflict any punishment whatever — a fact which, if we may believe even 
a hundredth part of the allegations made against it, did not prevent it 
from detaining persons indefinitely in prison, subjecting them to flogging 
and other physical violence, and summarily deporting them to Siberia. 

It is unfortunately impossible for anyone to tell the story of the yearn, 
1918-1922, duririg which the Tcheka wielded uncontrolled its tremendous 
powers, under which no man’s life was safe. Like everything else in that, 
grim time, the Tcheka was drastic, uncontrolled and ruthless. Its 
arbitrary arrests and summary executions ; the horrors of its nerve- 
racking investigations and secret tribunals ; the widespread anxiety and 
gloom caused by its network of spies and their almost continuous delations 

1 “ Lenin issued a decree on December 11, 1017, declaring the Kadeta ' a party of 
enemies of the people ’. The directing ‘members of the party became liable under this 
decree to trial by the revolutionary tribunals. Lenin then wrote a memorandum, on 
December 19 or 20, to F. E. Djerjinsky, containing the draft of a general decree for com- 
bating counter-revolution and sabotage. He suggested that the Commissariat of the 
Interior should, with the aid of house committees, assume supervision of all the bourgeoisie, 
tlie landowners and the wealthier classes.- In the eategoiy of persons belonging to the 
wealthier classes was included everyone with an income of five hundred roubles a month, 
or more, or who possessed town property, securities, or money to the amount of more 
than a thousand roubles. Such persons, and also all employees in hanks, investment 
firms and other institutions, ware required to submit to the house committees information 
concerning their incomes and occupations ” (Lenin, Red Director, by G. Vernadsky (1931), 
p. 190). See also Economic Policy of Soviet Russia, by Paul llaonse), p. 27 ; La Revolution 
Reuse, de Fernand Grenard (Paris, 1033) ; Souvenirs d'un Commissam du Peuph, 1917- 
191 S, translated from the German odition, by J. Steinberg (Paris, 1930), especially chap, 
iii. pp. 86-97 ; and Man Ambassadc cm Jlussie Sovietique, 1917-1919, par J. Horderns (Paris, 
1933), vols. i. and ii. 
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all this lias been described sensationally in dozens of books in several of 

the languages of western Europe. There is, we fear, no reason to doubt 
the reality of the 11 Red Terror ” any more than that of the “ While 
Teiror ”, with which, wherever Lire White Armies held sway, the lied 
Terror alternated. But with regard to any particular incident, the 
evidential value of the greater part of the mass of lurid literature on the 
subject is of the slightest. Very naturally these volumes betray intense 
bias. They are full of “ hearsay evidence ”, and of unsupported allega- 
tions and unsigned letters, wholly unverifiable. No archives have been 
published, and no such publication is ever likely. Accordingly, the world 
will never be able to explore, and still less to judge with any accuracy, 
even a fraction of the cruelties that marked the lirst few years after the 
October revolution, any more than it can properly estimate those inflicted 
by the White Armies in 1918-1920, or those of the tsarist repression from 
1907 to 1912. 1 

In 1922, when all the successive wars had come to an end, and civil 
order was substantially restored, the Tchoka itself was, in an attempt to 
dispel the anxiety and fear of the public, ostensibly abolished. But it 
had, with all its brutalities, proved too useful an instrument for any 
government willingly to dispense with its protection. It is one of the 
worst features of a desperately fought civil war that it hardly ever ends 
in any genuine peace within at least one generation. Governments can 
terminate hostilities against other governments, and make peace with 

1 The same warning to tho reader is given in Mr. W. II, Chamberlin's latest volume, 
Russia's Iron Age, 1935. “ Many of the books which profess to expose tho O.L'.U. are ho 
grossly exaggerated and uninformed that they are woiao than worUrU'NS from the factual 
standpoint ” (p. 100). 

Those liking sensational liteiature may find useful the following sample list : Siberia 
and the Exile System, by George ICcnnan, with extensive bibliography and appendices 
(2 vols., 1891) ; 7'fa Ochrana : the Russian Secret Police, by M. 1. Vasailyev, the last chief 
of the police under the Tsar (1930, 320 pp.) ; The Terror in Russia : an Appeal to the British 
Nation, by Prince P. A. Kropotkin (1909, iv and 74 pp.) ; Tcheka, the stony of the Bolshevist 
Extraordinary Commission, by J. Alinin (1919) ; Tscheha : dev t itaat im Slant, by G. 
Popofi (1925, 30G pp. ), translated as The Tcheka, the Red Inquisition (1925, 308 pp.) ; 
ISn prison sous la lemur russe, par L. Nadeau (1920, 247 pp.) ; Tclieka, materia ux el docu- 
ments, par V. M. Chernov et E. Picrremont (1922, 305 pp.) ; The Red Terror in Russia, 
by Sergey Petrovich M.elgounov (1925), with lengthy bibliography, translated as La 
Terreur Rouge en Russie, 1918-24 (1927) ; AIoscou sans voiles ; tick/ ana de travail an pays 
des Soviets, par J. Douillet (1928, 249 pp.), translated as Moscow Unmasked ; A Record of 
Nine Tears ’ Wvtk and Observation in Soviet Russia (1930, 223 pp.) ; An Expat in the. 
Service of the Soviet, by M. I. Larsons (1929) ; In the Clutches of the Tcheka, by 11. Coder- 
holm (1929, 349 pp.) ; In the Toils of the. Ogpu, by Dr. Karl ICindcmann (1933, 288 pp.) ; 
The Methods of the Ogpu, by Vladimir Brunovsky (1931, 235 pp.) ; Das tSauijetparadien, 
von W. W. Antonois (1931, 175 pp.) ; Ogpu : in der Holle dar Tscheka (1932, 222 pp.) ; 
Die V erttchmung gegen die Welt, von Essad Boy (1932, 259 pp.), translated as Secrets of 
the Ogpu (1933) ; Die Tscheka lei der Arbeit, -von Gregor A. Agabekow (1932, 207 pp.) ; 
Souvenirs d'un Commissaire dn Peuple, 1911-1918, par J. Steinberg (1930, 250 pp .) ; 
Escape from the Soviets, by Tatiana Tchemavina (1933) j “ Life in Concentration Camps in the 
USSR ", by Vladimir Ghernavin, in Slavonic Review (January 1934, pp. 387-408), amplified 
in J Speak for the Silent, by thesamo, 1 935 ; “ Government by Terror ”, by W. H, Chamber- 
lin, in Atlantic Monthly for October 1934, and “ The Evolution of Soviet Terrorism ", by 
the same, hr foreign Affairs, October 1934, resumed in Russia’s Iron Age, by the same, 
1935, and in his Russian Revolution, 1917-1021, New York, 1935. 
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each other, because, of the citizens themselves, neither victor nor van- 
quished has 1o go on living in close intermingling in daily life. When, as 
in the USSf! , millions of men and women had spent years in more or less 
overt hostility, ranging from the ordinary quarrels of town life to actual 
guerilla warfare, arising out of embittered class hatred which the issue 
of the lighting did nothing to dispel, it was inevitable that monarchist 
and communist, bourgeois and proletarian, Menshevik and Bolshevik — 
in short, revolutionary and counter-revolutionary — should continue not 
only estranged bn I, also mutually resentful. The conquerors, in particular, 
were without belief in the loyalty of the conquered to the social order 
that had emerged from the ruin. There existed, moreover, a swarm of 
common criminals who, under cover of one flag or another, practised 
theft and embezzlement, rape and murder. It must be remembered that 
there was at that time, in the vast area of the USSR, no organised force of 
“preventive police”, such as most western nations had, during the 
nineteenth century, equipped themselves with. Even the cities possessed 
no local constabulary equal to maintaining order or preventing burglary 
and street robbery, let alone suppressing any treasonable conspiracy. 
Thus, it was not altogether without reason that, in 1922, coincidentally 
with the institution of the blew Economic Policy and with the establish- 
ment of the USSR.iisclf, a new organisation was created having much the 
same functions as the Tcheka, under the new name of the " Union State 
Political Administration”, a title immediately abbreviated to Ogpu, or 
GPU (Gay Pay Oo). The Ogpu bud the same head (Djerjinsky) as 
the Tcheka ; and much the same personnel. The change amounted, in 
fact, to no more than the continuation under a new name, on slightly 
improved lines, of an organisation which, however hated and feared, 
had proved its effectiveness. 1 


The Organisation of the Ogpu 

The Ogpu is to-day, under a second new name, an organisation of 
great magnitude, extending to every corner of the USSR. “ Its nature ”, 
we are informed, “ is twofold : first, a divison of secret agents circulating 
unknown even to oue another : second an open, uniformed personnel of 
officers and men, who have distinctive uniforms, special barracks, the best 


1 For the GPU, amid a wild and luxuriant crop of denigrating references without 
authority, there are few sources of trustworthy information to which the student, can be 
referred. Zoliteh (florid Administration of Criminal Law, 1931, pp, 34, 40, 129, 135 and 
193) gives precisely its origin and summarises its legal powers. We have found the most 
illuminating description of its activities in the volume. Working for the Soviets, by IV. A. 
Itukoyser (1933). This Canadian expert, working in soviet industry, saw a great deal of 
the GPU organisation and its criminal prosecutions. Equally trustworthy testimony, not 
dissimilar in effect, is given in Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhousa (1033), pp. 274- 
275. Soviet Busaia (by W. H. Chamberlin, 1930, chap, xviii. pp. 387-403, “ Liberty in 
the Soviet State ”) gives a carefully phrased and seemingly trustworthy account of the 
institution. On leaving the TJSSK permanently the same author has written more 
adversely to the Ogpu ; see his subsequent publications cited in the footnote on p. 474. 
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quaitcrs in Russia, whose amnmciatory signs. with the letters OCtPU 
above, cause an involuntary shudder even m the passing foreigner. ’’ 1 
The whole department was, down to 1934, directed by the board of fifteen 
oonmus.sioneis, who shared the administration among themselves, either 
individually or in collegia, subject to the decisions on matters of principle 
taken by the plenum. Great authority was given to the president, who 
was habitually in communication with the Sovnnrkom. Djerpnsky is 
stated to have personally conti oiled everything down to his death in 
192(i, even after he had added to his work the presidency of the special 
commission for dealing with the homeless waifs, and that of the Supreme 
Economic Council. He was succeeded as president of the Ogpu by 
another Polish nobleman, Monzhinsky, whose grasp of the office is reported 
to have weakened with advancing years, and on whose death in 1934 a 
thorough reorganisation was effected, and Yagoda, Djerjinsky’s closest 
collaborator, became president of the Narkomvnutdel. 

On the executive side the work is done by half a dozen distinct depart- 
ments, namely : (1) the operative or general (00), which supervises the 
whole, and directs the movements of the staff, including the brigades of 
special troops ; (2) the foreign (1N0), which watches the machinations 
of the hn'upes and others abroad ; (3) the economic (EKU), dealing with 
industrial offences, especially sabotage, bribery, counterfeiting and 
smuggling ; (4) the transport, inspecting passports, and maintaining order 
on railways and steamboats ; (5) the Red Army, keeping a vigilant eye 
on symptoms of disaffection oi' attempts at seduction in the armed forces ; 
and (6) the secret service (SO), for detecting counter-revolutionary ten- 
dencies in the USSR itself. There are public offices of the GPU (now of 
the Commissariat of Internal Affairs) in all cities and other considerable 
urban centres in the USSR, often at the railway station, to which any 
traveller is recommended to apply in difficulty ; where information, advice 
and assistance arc courteously supplied ou any subject whatever. 2 These 
offices keep a constant watch upon their several localities ; ready at a 
moment’s notice to intervene in the suppression of riot or disorder, or in 
case of need to support the local constabulary (called militia). In any 

1 Working for the Soviets. by the Canadian asbestos export, W. A. Rukeyser, 1932, 
p. -14. 

2 l ' The American working in Pviissia will probably find the GPU to be at all limes 
to him a friend in need. When transportation is difficult (which means practically always) 
the GPU will give him space reserved especially for that organisation. Should trouble 
arise concerning his passports the GPU will always be found willing to help. Should he 
feci himself persecuted or hindered by his trust officials, Communists or non-Oommunists, 
the all-dreaded GPU can he relied upon to alleviate the difficulty. The GPU forms a sort 
of liaison organisation between foreign technicians and Russian co-workers . . . among 
the Russian people of to-day only the members of the GPU have nothing to fear from 
contact with foreigners ” (Working for the Soviets, by W. A. Kukeyser, 1932, p. 44). 

In the USSR, alone among civilised countries, the woid “ police ”, now common to 
nearly all languages, is never used. We are told that this results from the universal fear, 
hatred and contempt inspired by the tsarist police. What would be in England the local 
constabulary force is, in the USSR, termed the militia. The word police is never applied 
either to the uniformed force or to the secret service agents of the Ogpu, 
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local calamity, buck as a railway accident or shipwreck, flood or fire, they 
supply whatever protection or assistance is required. Within reach there 
is everywhere a detachment of the organised military force of the Ogpu, 
parallel with hut. down to 1934, not included in the Red Army ; at hand 
at every place of entry into the UKfAR to give force to the Customs 
administration and, in fact, stationed largely on the frontiers ; hut ready 
to start at a moment’s notice to cope with any armed revolt, or serious 
riot. 

The less public side of the GPU organisation is still maintained in all 
its ubiquity, including its very extensive secret service of spies and investi- 
gators, who are, in the main, unknown even to each other, and who 
ostensibly pursue, by way of camouflage, all sorts of occupations enabling 
them to keep other people under constant observation. How far this 
secret service of the GPU differs either in magnitude or in the minuteness 
of its espionage from that maintained by most other governments, about 
which little is said, we have no means of estimating. The CIPU perhaps 
differed from analogous organisations elsewhere chiefly in its combination, 
in one and tlie same, body, at any rate clown to its reorganisation in 1934, 
of detective functions with those of trial and sentence. The extensive 
staff came to include a strong and professionally qualified legal department 
which provided its own procurators, investigators and courts of judges 
which, as it was claimed, and not effectively denied, dealt with offenders, 
though always ill camera, and without the assistance of advocacy, with 
just as much regard — however this may be estimated — for law, evidence 
and extenuating circumstances as the ordinary soviet tribunals. 1 

The primary function of ilie GPU is to “ maintain the revolution” 
by suppressing all “ counter-revolutionary activities ”, including not only 
what we should call treason and sedition, but also espionage and any sort 
of conspiracy with the enemies of the soviets ; any form of banditry ; 
any riot or serious public disorder ; and the destruction or misappropria- 
tion of any form of public property by sabotage or otherwise. An 
invidious feature is the looseness of the definition, which enables anything 
to be thought “ counter-revolutionary ” that is of the nature of resistance 
to the policy of the government for the time being. At different dates 

1 All proceedings of lire GPU in its reorganised form aie still secret— a practice 
abhorrent to modern students of judicial proceedings — imperfectly justified by the 
analogous sessions in camera of other courts, or by the plea that it is as much against 
public policy to publish the drtails of counter-revolutionary activities as it is those of 
spies in war-time, and at any time those of smugglers of prohibited drugs or of dealers in 
pornography, all of whom are, even in Great Britain, I'Yance anrl the United States, fre- 
quently tried without the presence of the press and the public. It is, we believe, incorrect 
to assert that the GPU condemns and executes without trial. Latterly, at least, whenever 
the accusation is such as to warrant a sentence, there has always been a formal trial, and 
a quite serious weighing of evidence, though not necessarily with any actual confrontation 
of the defendant by the witnesses, and never with the assistance of advocacy. There are 
(at least usually— we cannot speak of cases of urgency) opportunities for appeal to higher 
authorities of the province, or even to Moscow ; but such appeal is only to higher collegia 
of the GPU itself j never to the USSR Supreme Court, although there may be eventually 
a petition for clemency to the highest soviet authorities, 
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mere passive membership of tiie defeated factions of the Constitutional 
Democrats (Kadets), tlie Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries has 
been accounted a set ions crime. At all times if lias been extremely 
dangerous for anyone bo be. oven supposed to Do in eoi respondcnce, how- 
ever innocently, with Russian emigre & in other countries, many of whom 
never cease intriguing for the “ independence ” of the Ukraine or of 
Georgia, and who still claim to maintain staffs in ¥ranee and organisations 
of thousands of officers and men in Manchuria anti the Balkans, ready, 
on any signal, to invade the IJMK If . Latterly the greatest danger has 
seemed to be the ubiquitous kulak, and his machinations against the 
collective farms. “ The anli-soviet elements of the village ”, reported 
Kaganovich to the Communist Party in January 19153, " are offering fierce 
opposition. Economically ruined, but not yet having lost their influence 
entirely, the kulaks, former white officers, former priests, their sons, former 
ruling landlords and sugar-mill owners, former Cossacks and other 
anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationalist, and also the Boeial- 
Revolu tionary and Petlura-supporting intelligentsia settled in the village, 
are trying in every way to corrupt the collective farms, are trying fo 
foil the measures of the Party and the Government in the realm of 
farming.” 1 

It is, indeed, plain that any action whatsoever of which the Soviet 
Government thought fit to disapprove could be brought within the juris- 
diction of the Ogpu, and can now be brought under that of Narkomvmitdcl, 
merely by ascription of “ counter-revolutionary ” motives or intentions. 
Unfortunately, as little is authentically known of the procedure and 
severity of the thirteen years of the, Ogpu as of the three years of its pre- 
decessor, the Tchcka, or the lialf-century of their common ancestor, the 

1 Report of Kaganovich on Resolution of the Joint, Plenum of the Central Committee 
and tho Central Control Commission of the Communist Party, in Moscow Daily News 
(weekly edition), January 20, 1033. To the same audience Si aim observed that “our 
comrades of the locals have nob been able lo readjust the front of the stiugglc against tlia 
kulaks and have failed to realise that the physiognomy of tho class enemy in this villages 
has changed, and that our tactics must change accordingly in order to be successful. . . . 
They seek the class enemy outside the collective farms ; they expect Lo find him with the 
face of a brute, with big teeth, a thick neck, and gun in his hand. They seek the kulak 
such as wo know him from our posters. But such kulaks have long since disappeared. 
Present-day kulaks and their agents, preoent-day anti-soviet elements in the countryside, 
arc to a large extent * quiet, sweet almost ' saintly ’ people. One does not have, to look 
far from Lhe collective farm for kulaks ; they are right inside tho collective farm, and hold 
positions there as warehouse managers, business managers, bookkeepers, secretaries, and 
so on. . . . [The kulak] will never say ‘ down with tho collective farms ’. They are ‘ for ’ 
collective farms. But they carry on sabotage and wrecking in the collective farms, which 
will not do them any good. They will never say ■ down with thu grain collections ! ’ 
They are ‘for’ grain collections, They ‘merely’ resort to demagogy, demanding that 
the collective farms should form reserves for live-stock, three times as much as is necessary, 
that the collective farm should organise insurance reserves, three times as big as is neces- 
sary, that, the collective farm should distribute for public feeding from six to ten pounds 
of grain per day for each worker, and so on. It is obvious that after sunk ‘ reserves ’ and 
distribution for public feeding, after such roguish demagogy, tire economic strength of 
the collective farm would be undermined, there would bo nothing left for grain collec- 
tions ” (Moscow Daily Mem, January 18, 1933). 
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Okhraua. There can, however, he little doubt of the terroi that was 
caused by all three institutions among innocent and guilty alike. It is, 
we think, an objectionable feature that this very terror has been and 
apparently still is a deliberately chosen means of deterrence. An excep- 
tionally qualified witness 1 has recently put on record his opinion that 
“ the Ogpu themselves circulate fantastic tales of the tortures and punish- 
ments which it is alleged are employed iu their prisons and places of 
detention. When the new headquarters of the Leningrad Ogpu were 
recently completed, a terrible rumour was circulated throughout the city 
regarding an elaborate mincing-machine in which it was alleged that the 
GPU destroyed their victims before washing their remains out into the 
Neva. Although I am convinced that there does not exist the slightest 
pretext for this rumour, it was nevertheless firmly believed by thousands 
of Leningrad's inhabitants. In Moscow one frequently hears fantastic 
tales of physical tortures to which the Ogpu are reputed to subject their 
victims. Many of these alleged tortures completely eclipse the horrors 
of the Spanish Inquisition, but it is my own conviction that such methods 
are not used by the Ogpu. , . . The Ogpu have a definite purpose in 
circulating such wild stories of their methods, and there is little doubt 
that, when they detain their own nationals for queslioning and examina- 
tion, the more existence of these rumours is in itself sufficient to so terrify 
their victims as to make them comply readily with the examiner’s demands, 
without the Ogpu officers themselves resorting to anything other than a 
little exaggerated politeness and firmness.” 

Tt is, we believe, very largely the manner in which the GPU carries 
on its work, even more than the ruthlessness of its sentences, or any actual 
injustice in its operations, that creates such an impression on the public. 
There is something ghastly in its inveterate secretiv.eness, even down to 
the detail of making nearly ail its arrests in the dead of night. The public 
hears nothing until a brief notice in the newspapers informs it that a death 
sentence has been carried out. Thus, in a case in which a mill had been 
burnt down, and three important engineers were accused of undefined 
“ counter-revolutionary activities ”, three judges elaborately tried the 
case in secret for several days on end. The sentence was death by shoot- 
ing. Later the case was appealed . . . the verdict was sustained. Still 
later, with the condemned men’s wives fighting for them like Trojans, the 
case went to Moscow. The sentence was again u pheld. The GPU swallowed 
them up. A German in Sverdlovsk told mo that, as is usual in all such 
cases, the newspaper had merely a little item : ‘ December 31 at midnight, 
the death sentence by shooting was carried out on engineers So-and-so by 
the Ogpu 

“ There are two peculiarities of these GPU sentences. First, it is said 
that the convicting prosecutor must execute the sentence himself. Second, 
the condemned are not lined up against the wall to be shot. They are led 
from their cells ostensibly for another interview. ... As the doomed 
1 Moscow, 18/J-1933, by Allan Wcmfcliouse, 10!!3, pp. 27(-27.'5, 
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man, all unknowingly, walks between liis guards, he is shot as mercifully 
as possible : the bullet usually goes into the back of his neck at the base 
of the brain . 1 A third peculiarity about these sentences is significant. 
Notices in the newspapers notwithstanding, oftentimes the sentence has 
never been executed at all ! (I do not refer to open commutation or 
pardon.) Officially dead, the prisoner still lives to continue his work for 
the soviets, abiding night or day in the GPU dungeon, and working the 
rest of his lime. Good experienced engineers are now too scarce in i’ussia 
for many still to be shot promiscuously. They must be kept working 
for the Plan.” 2 Similar testimony is borne by one who has had exepp- 

1 This detail, confirmed by other testimony, appear.-, lu have boon derived from tho 
praefcico of tho Okbrana. “ The execution was regularly earned out by shooting in tho 
Tclvfca building : a revolver shot was fired into the back of the node” (The, Oehrana, 
by M. I. Viissilyov, 1030, p. 293). 

If Iho death penalty ia io he retained for any offences, there is rnueli to ho said, if not 
for permitting tho criminal at any time voluntarily to enter a lethal chamber, at least for 
causing death suddenly, instantaneously and unexpectedly. 

2 Sec the volume Working for the Sonets, by W. A. Rukcyscr, 1932, p. 182. We our- 
selves happened in 1932 upon a confirmatory incident. In an important city we found, 
occupying the bent, room in the best hotel which we thought had been reserved for tin, a 
Russian specialist who had been sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for counter- 
revolutionary activities, fie had served only a small part of his term when the president 
of the trust for wliich ho had worked, feeling severely the loss of this expert service, 
obtained tho favour of his release, and his re-assignment to the factory, with permission 
to live with his wife at tile hotel. 

An American observer records several instances of similar treatment : “ A grafting 
contractor, whom I met. in prison in 192-1, wns in 1931 in an important executive post. 
Tie had been sent to Central Asia lo lake part in a big development, of (lax cultivation, 
and had made good. The famous engineer-professor Ramzin, sentenced in tho famous 
Prom Party trial, was not kept in gaol, hut sent back to his lecture-room every day, at 
first under guard, and then unati ended. lie lost his house, his automobile and his prestige, 
hut not his job, If ho continues to do that well bis prestige will return ” (In Place of 
Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 91-92). As already mentioned, none of the persons 
found guilty in this (rial was actually executed. One of them, a medical practitioner 
who was condemned to death, was acting as prison doctor, living with his wife in a com- 
fortable flat at the Saporosclie prison colony when this was visited in 1933 ( Soviet Russia 
Fights Crime., by Lenka von Kocrber, 1934, pp. 23-3-1). 

“ Recently eleven thousand roubles were awarded for good work to one of the engineers 
who, about eighteen months before, had been convicted and .sentenced for sabotage. He 
had been sent back to work under surveillance, and made good ’’ (ibid. p. Id). Four 
men in a civil aviation factory were arrested for wrecking. They wore given ton-year 
sentences. A year later they were all amnestied, giyon 10, 000-rouble bonuses for good 
work done, and sent back to work without a stigma ” (Red Virtue, by Ella Winter, 1933, 
p. 78). 

Other eases have been publicly 1 referred to : In the Mcnzhirmky Factory No. 39 
[Moscow], which has received several high rewards from the Soviet Government for out- 
standing achievements, former wreckers, who had been convicted in court in their day', 
have taken an active part in tho struggle of the workers for a high tempo and a high 
quality of production. . . . Home of the ‘ heroes ’ of the Shakhty wreckers’ trial are now 
successfully participating in the development of tho eastern coal and metal base, and 
displaying great creative initiative ” (New Methods of Work, New Methods of Leadership, 
by J. Grabe, Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in tho USSR, Moscow, 
1933, p. 57). 

A specially remarkable instance, was given on the opening of the first blooming-mill 
constructed in the Izhorsky Plant, *• The presence of two members of the convicted 
group of engineers who are responsible for the, design and construction lent a touch of the 
dramatic to the ceremony, lb climaxed two distinct features of soviet life, the high achieve- 
ments of the machine-building industry, and the changing viewpoint of the engineers 
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tional opportunities for studying tlie operation of the GPU — Mr. Allan 
Monkhoutse — who goes so far as to state, “ 1 very much doubt whether 
many of their reputed victims are ever shot ”d 

It is, of course, only the worst cases in which the death penalty is even 
pronounced. The great majority of the persons arrested by the GPU are 
now either prompt!}- transferred as criminals for trial by the regular courts, 
or, if their action is regarded as only mildly counter-revolutionary, they 
are discharged, after brief detention, with a warning. Others may be 
directed to reside somewhere outside the six principal cities. More 
dangerous political offenders may be simply exiled to uncomfortable 
localities beyond the Urals or near the Arctic Circle. Long terms of actual 
imprisonment appear to be uncommon ; and when the victim gives 
evidence of repentance and willingness to abandon his past errors he is 
often released and given opportunities of service to the state. 

More invidious was the practice, which seems to have been extensively 
resorted to after 1927, of relegating ‘‘counter-revolutionaries”, and of 
forcibly deporting kulaks and other recalcitrant peasants, as we have 
elsewhere described, to concentration camps or special industrial depots, 
where they could be set to hard labour in return for a bare subsistence. 
It is with regard to the conditions in these exceptional places of confine- 
ment, as distinguished from the regular prisons, that the gravest accusa- 
tions have been marie against the Ogpu. The worst of these places was 
from 19213 (and perhaps still is) the vast aggregation of prisoners, alleged 
to number many tens of thousands, upon the shores and islands of the 
White Sea, between Kem and the ancient monastery of Solovetsk. Here 
the miseries of a rigorous climate were aggravated by a cruel administra- 
tion by brutal jailers, in which every kind of torment seems to have been 
employed. The terrible reports that reached the western world at last 
led to an official enquiry early in 1930, of which no report was ever pub- 
lished, How serious had been the maladministration, under which 
innumerable prisoners had died, may be judged from the fact that the 
outcome of the enquiry was the summary shooting of many of the over- 
seers and warders, whilst many more were dismissed or removed elsewhere. 
By order of the Ogpu itself, in May 1930, the whole administration was 
reorganised, and largely reformed. The entire establishment became an 
enterprise of economic exploitation, the prisoners being set to work in a 
whole series of lumber camps, fishing brigades and industrial factories. 

formerly hostile to the soviet regime. . . . Its history goes back to May 1930, when 
representatives of the OGPU entrusted its design and oonslruoiion to several specialists 
held in confinement for their participation in the Ramzin-enginoorod counter- revolutionary 
activities of the Industrial Party. ... In the early conferences held between repre- 
sentatives of the OGPU and the engineers it was ascertained that the latter were anxious 
to prove their loyalty to the Soviet Union by carrying out any task assigned to them, 
which fell within' the scope of their qualifications. They felt that they could cope with 
the designing of a blooming-mill even though they had littlo to guide themselves by, either 
in materials or in experience in this specific field ” (Mosi'otu Daily Aw®, February 4, 
1033). 

t Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse, 1033, p, 274. ■< , 
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The condi Hons, wo fear, continued to be inhuman ; but, if only in order 
to make the labour productive, the diet has been improved, and there is 
authority for saying that the prisoners were, after 1930, no longer beaten, 
tortured or killed, How many others of those special places of detention 
have been maintained by the Ogpu. with what number of inmates and 
under what conditions, is a carefully guarded secret; and no one ran 
hazard even a plausible guess at the present position, 1 

More fortunate may he the fate of the highly skilled engineers, of 
whom so many suffered in the various proceedings of the Ogpu. Many, 
if not most, of these were, as wo have shown, neither shot nor kept in 
prison, but were directed to continue in the exorcise of their profession, 
either under guard or under surveillance, it is even reported, we know 
not with what accuracy, that the Narkomvnutdol, in succession to the 
Ogpu, maintains an extensive engineering office of its own, where a whole 
bevy of skilled professionals, under sentence for various counter-revolu- 
tionary acts, are employed in working out plans for public works or special 
machinery for which premature publicity is to be avoided, especially for 
the service, of the tied Army. 

It is to bo noted that, with all the public fear of the GPU, there is now, 
we think, little or no sign of general disapproval among the four-iifths 
of the people who arc manual workers in industry or agriculture, either 
of its continued existence or of its vigorous activities. It is the intel- 
lectuals, especially those who held positions under the tsarist regime, who 
mainly suffer from distrust leading to trumped-up accusations. If, as 
may well be the case, injustice and unmerited hardship still occur, it arises 
from the suspicion in which these survivors of the Imperial service con- 
tinue to bo held. The average workman, in the cities at any rate, 
thoroughly believes that it is to the vigilance of the GPU that is clue the 
continued existence of the Soviet State, which would otherwise have been 
overthrown by the innumerable enemies, within and without, against 
whom, as he believes, the struggle has been so great, and is still incom- 
pletely successful. And this view, as we have found, is taken also by 

1 An elaborate description of Clio ancient monastery and place of pilgrimage of Solo- 
vetsk, as it was in 1803, may be found in Free Russia, by W. Ifepworth Dixon, 1805. A 
terrible account of tbe same place us a penal settlement in 1031-1032 is givuu by an 
escaped prisoner, in tiio article “ Lifo in Concentration Camps in the USSR ”, by Vladimir 
Choniavin, in Slavonic Review for January 1034, pp. 387-408; repeated m his book, 
I. Speak for the Silent (1935). It is to be regretted that this testimony — very naturally 
strongly biased — mixes up personal observation and experience of conditions that are, in 
all conscience, bad enough, with hearsay gossip unsupported by evidence, and with 
manifestly exaggerated statistical guesses incapable of verification. The account would 
have carried greater weight if it had been confined to the very serious conditions of which 
the author had personal knowledge. His naive belief that this and other penal settlements 
are now maintained and continuously supplied with thousands of deported manual workers 
and technicians, deliberately for the purpose of making, out of this forced labour, a net 
pecuniary profit to add to the state revenue, will he inf redible by anyone acquainted with 
tho economic results of fho chain-gang, or of prison labour, in any country in tho world. 

Another description of the horrors of Solovetsk (on which, unfortunately, no reliance 
can be placed) will he found in chap, xx. pp. 200-216 of Secrets of the Ogpu, by Bssad Bey, 
1933. 
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forui»n rerfiilcntis of candour and experience. “I11 fill fairne&s ”, writes 
the one who Inis put into a hook the most poisons! knowledge of the GPU, 
" i must add that, wliercvoi tlic GPU strikes, ic is usually with reason. 
Perhaps the accusation is trumped up or exaggerated ; perhaps the 
particular incident loading to the finest is Imt a pretext. Yet behind 
these possibly flimsy excuses, the GPU is practically dead certain that the 
accused was engaged in activities against the state. When they do r, trike 
they strike sure and hard. Their case is practically watertight. If tire 
cl targe is a minor one, and the man repents, he is released. However, 
man) of the condemned men have admitted, fully and unrepentant!}', their 
counter-revolutionary activities and flagrant sabotage. Without the OPU 
there would he no Communist Party in Russia, to-day, uo Union of Socialist 
Soviet Pepubhcs. Spies are shot in time of war, aid Russia is admittedly 
at war. In Russia the greatest crime is justly that against Lhe state.” 1 


The Constructive Work of lhe Ogpu 

During the past few years increasing attention has been paid 1 o what 
may he called the constructive work of the Ogpu. Its preventive service 
has greatly improved. On the railways, as in the streets of the great 
cities of the USSR, there is now at least as much security against robbery 
with violence as in other countries. What is even more to be praised is 
the reform in prison administration that was started by Djerjinsky, and 
has been maintained by his successors. 

The ordinary prisons of the USSR are maintained not by the OPU but 
by the sovnarkoms of the. several constituent republics. The buildings are, 
in most cases, those inherited from the tsarist regime, and often still 
inadequately improved in sanitation and amenity. But the administration 
is well spoken of, and is now apparently as free from physical cruelty as 
any prisons in any country are ever likely to be . 3 But in addition to these 

1 Rod the interesting account in Wo) king for lhe Soviets, by W, A. Itukeyser, 1032, 

p. 1 82, 

a The preterit writers have liad no opportunity of investigating the prison system of 
any of the constituent republics of tlio USSR ; and they have found no adequate sources 
of information as to present prison conditions. But it may be recorded that a French 
uvoccit , P. Guiboud-RLbaud (who was known to bo friendly to the USHR), wished, in 1927, 
to inspect the prisons. He saw the People’s Commissar of Justice of the RSFSR (Kursliy), 
who at once acceded to his request , and obtained for him, by telephone to the Commissariat 
of the Interior, the complete list of some hundreds of prisons. M. Guiboud-Ribaud was 
able to choose whichever ho pleased, and was given written orders admitting him without 
notice to any of them, either alone or with an interpreter of his own selection. Ho there- 
upon visited many prisons, and found there, mixing with the other convicts, numerous 
political prisoners (some whoso death sentences hud been commuted to long terms of 
imprisonment). Ho was able to have long conversations with them alone, as they were 
free to circulate about the corridors, and many of them spoke one or other of the languages 
at ins command. He found the prisons, and the treatment of the prisoners, humane and 
rational, and far superior, in his estimation, to those of France. His long and interesting 
account, ends witli the conclusion, “ le rdgime penitenfiaire on Russia Rovictiquc est humain 
et acceptable ” {Ov vn la liussit ? par P, Guiboud-Ribaud, Paris, 1928, eliap. vii., “ l.a 
regie peniientiaire ot les prisons ”, pp. llfl-134). 

Kven more informative, and equally laudatory, is the book, Soviet Russia Fights 
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government prisons, the GPU itself lniiinL.tuis at JBolshevo. in the Moscow 
oblast,, a remarkable reformatory settlement, which seems to go further, 
alike m promise ami achievement, towards an ideal treatment of offenders 
against society than anything else in the world. This is an extensive estab- 
lishment, accommodating nearly a thousand inmates. It is situated on 
the pleasant country estate of an expropriated millionaire industrialist, 
where it combines manufacturing production with agriculture. It has no 
walls or locked gates interfering with the inmates’ freedom to leave. 
These, who are specially selected as likely to be reformable out of the mass 
of persons who have been al least twice convicted by the ordinary tribunals 
of the several constituent republics of petty larceny, or burglary or robbery 
with violence, are simply set to worlr at piece-work wages, to be spent 
freely at the various departments of the prison shop ; allowed to smoke 
and to talk, to enjoy music and the theatre, and to spend their leisure, 
within reasonable limits, as they choose. They are, in fact, shown that a 
life of regulated industry and recreation, with the utmost practicable 
freedom, is more pleasant than a life of crime and beggary. After a certain 
period they may invite their wives lo reside with them, and each family 
is set up on its own homestead. Many refuse to leave on the expiration 
of their sentences, some find wives there ; and the colony steadily grows 
as a self-supporting mixed population, now nearing 3000, of convicts and 
freemen. 1 Nor does JBolshevo stand alone. There are in the USSR ten 
other reformatory colonies on the same plan. 

The GPU appears to be made use of whenever the Soviet Government 
has a difficult task to accomplish which transcends the sphere of any of 
the constituent republics. When, in 1925, the task was undertaken of 
capturing and reforming the hundreds of thousands of homeless waifs ” 
—the sad product of the civil war and the famine — it was to the head 


Grime, by Lenka von Koerbei' (1934, 240 pp.), who, in 1932, wandered during many months 
ovoi innumerable prisons (other than thoso for political offenders) all over the USSR, 
freely conversing with the prisoners without lot or hindrance. See also Russian Justice, 
hy 41, S. Cnlleott, New York, 1935. 

Official reporls published by the Prisons Department of the Commissariat of the 
Interior of the R.S1'’SR in 1932 record steady progross in the industrial training of convicted 
prisoners, and their employment in productive work, particularly in timber-working, 
metal, leather, quarrying, textiles and food industries, at which they earn wages according 
to the trade union standard rates, with the hours of labour usual in those industries. The 
overhead charges prevent any claim to make economic profit, bub the moral effect of 
regular and especially of purposeful occupation is reported to be remarkably good. 

1 This prisoners’ colony of BoIhIiovo, some twenty miles from Moscow, has boon visited 
by many persons, including one of tho present writers, with others better qualified to 
appraise reformatory prisons. See for instance the description by D. N. Pritt, K.C., in 
Forward, January 7, 1933 ; that in Red Medicine, by Sir Arthur Nowsholme, K.C.B., and 
John A. Kingsbury. 1933 ; that in Soviet Russia Fights Crime, by Lenka vou Koerber, 
1934, pp. 98-120 ; and that in The Russian Judicial System, by Harold J. Laalci, 1935. 

The theory on which it was established is now frequently described in the soviet 
newspapers : “ Crime — theft, robbery, murder — is the result of social and economic 
conditions. That was the principle which prompted the organisation of the Labour 
Commune. Remove the people from corrupting influences ; give them the type of work 
which will make an appeal to them ; offer them a. means of subsistence — and they will 
not desire to lead a life of vagrancy on the streets ” ( Muscmn Daily News, August 2, 1933). 
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of the Ogpu — the idealist fanatic Djffirj inslcy— that the difficult job was 
entrusted. He was appointed president of a special commission to 
“ liquidate ” this formidable problem ; and lie mainly employed for this 
purpose the only ubiquitous civil staff that the US 8 ft possessed, namely, 
the officials of the Ogpu itself. It was under (hi,, commission that 
Djcrjinsky and the Ogpu established and maintained the institutions (now 
converted into reformatories for youthful offenders or orphan asylums) 
iii which these hundreds of thousands of boys and girls were, in the corn sc 
of the ensuing seven years, with a considerable degree of success, ‘‘ recon- 
ditioned ”, and placed out in the industrial world, where a remarkably 
large proportion have already made good as self-supporting and law- 
abiding citizens. 

In another direction, the Ogpu during the past, few years has been 
engaged in many constructional works, partly as a means of employing 
the engineers, technicians and manual workers whom its tribunals have 
condemned for counter-revolutionary activities, and whose sentences have 
been commuted into terms of enforced labour. The total number so 
employed is quite unknown. In many cases special housing facilities have 
been arranged, for people working in this manner under guard, actually 
in the works which they were employed. It has been stat ed that Professor 
Itamzin, the central figure in the Industrial Party Trial in 1931, who lias 
spent practically the whole period of his sentence employed in useful 
consulting-engineering work, was during the greater part of the first year 
housed under guard at the Electrosiiia works in Leningrad, in the house 
that in pre-war days was occupied by Krassin, then one of the directors 
of these works. The Ogpu receives payment from industrial trusts for 
the services of technical men working in this manner, and pays a portion 
of the sums thus earned to the men serving under sentences. 

The latest example of the constructive work of the Ogpu will strike 
the British or American student of public institutions as even more 
remarkable than its prison reforms or child-rescue work. ’When, in 1929, 
it was decided by the Soviet Government to construct an artificial water- 
way from Leningrad to the White Sea, this huge operation was entrusted, 
not to a contractor, and not even to one of the state departments or trusts 
dealing with “ heavy industry ”, or performing other feats of civil engineer- 
ing, but to the Ogpu. To the Ogpu itself was given the task of engaging, 
organising and directing the whole staff required, which seems to have 
amounted, at times, to over two hundred thousand. A large proportion 
of the manual labour was performed by men who had been sentenced to 
imprisonment by the ordinary courts for such offences as robbery, embezzle- 
ment, assault and homicide. To these there appear to have been added a 
considerable number of persons, some of them technical specialists, who 
had been sentenced by the Ogpu’s own tribunals for counter-revolutionary 
activities ; and also a 'number of men deported from their villages as 
kulaks or recalcitrants whose holdings stood in the. way of the forma- 
tion of collective farms, this heterogeneous host was organised info 
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companies and brigades under foremen and engineers, some of whom were, 
in tiie course of the work, promoted from the ranks. This industrial army 
was housed and fed and medically attended to, and moved from place to 
place, just ns if it had been a military force. Yet it did not behave as a 
military force. These convicts serving their sentences rose to the height 
of Hie occasion. Realising that they were engaged on a work of great 
public utility, they were induced to enter into “ socialist competition”, 
gang against gang, locality against locality, as to which could shift the 
greatest amount of earth, erect the greatest length of concrete wall, or 
lay the longest line of rails, within a given number of hours or days. It 
is, we think, not surprising that Maxim Gorky should describe this almost 
incredible experiment in glowing terms. In the Moscow Daily News of 
August 14, 1933, he writes : “ Out of the'ranks of law-brealcers of 15 years 
there was salvaged, in the colonies and communes of the Ogpu, thousands 
of highly qualified workers and more than 100 agronomists, engineers, 
physicians and technicians. In the bourgeois countries such a thing is 
impossible. . . . TIow does the process of reconstructing the now socially 
dangerous, but potentially socially useful, people on the Baltic-White Sea 
Canal show itself, and what are the measures employed ? The nondescript 
army of law-breakers, vandals and enemies are told : ‘ It is necessary to 
connect" via canal the Baltic and the White Seas. You must construct a 
waterway 227 km. long, and you will have to work in the woods, in the 
swamps, tear down granite cliffs, change the course of turbulent rivers, 
and lift their waters up by means of sluices to a height of 103 metres. It 
will be necessary for you to dig up more than 30 million cubic metres of 
earth. All this work will have to be done in the shortest possible time. 
You will receive good food, good raiment, good barracks, and you will 
have club-quarters and cinemas. The Government does not promise you 
anything beyond that. Your own work will prove your worth. . . .’ 

“ The army of prospective wrestlers with nature, not being of a 
homogeneous social origin, could not all he of one mood. But it so 
happens that in the Ogpu’s correctional camps they teach not only 
reading and writing, but also political wisdom. Man is by nature quick- 
witted and it is very seldom that stupidity is conditioned by one’s physical 
make-up. More, often than not, it is the result, of bourgeois class violence. 
Among the tens of thousands there were many who at once grasped the 
importance of such a work for the state, and the physically healthy were 
eager to exert themselves. The wildly flowing rivers and the swamps of 
Karelia, her fields and woods covered with huge boulders — here was some- 
thing to struggle against.” 1 

In the end, this huge work, which comprised every kind of engineering 
operation, was accurately measured up and rigorously tested, when it was 
found that the waterway, carrying sea-going vessels of considerable ton- 
nage, had been completed well within the contract time, at a total cost 
for labour and materials below the estimate. The Soviet Government, 
1 Moscmv Daily New, Avgust 14, 1933. 
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quick to recognise how to make this success of value in the education of 
the public, celebrated the opening of the White Sea Ship Canal by giving 
decorations, not merely to the directing superintendent and Iris principal 
engineers, but also (Lhc same decoral, ions) to .several dozens of the convict 
labourers who had excelled in zeal and good conduct . In addition money 
awards wore made to a considerable number of the best workers ; and the 
remainder of the sentences of 12,484 of them were remitted, provision 
being made for their immediate admission to normal employment, jobs 
being quickly found in one or other of the numerous industrial establish- 
ments needing workmen in the various parts of the USSR. In addition, 
remissions of part of the remaining term of their sentences were made to 
59,5 L6 others. It, is pleasant to think that the warmest appreciation was 
officially expressed of the success of lhc GPU, not merely in performing a 
great engineering feat, but in achieving a triumph in human regeneration. 1 

Amid the flood of unverifiable denigration, and in the absence of 
authentic information, it is hard to come to any confident conclusion about 
the Ogpu of 1934, or of the new Commissariat of Internal Affairs (Nar- 
komvimtdel) into which it was in that year converted. We venture to 
infer, during recent years, a steady improvement in more than one respect. 
With the growing fooling of security the governing authorities of the "USSR 
have been, on the whole, although not without nervous buekslidings, 
relaxing the sternness of repression of those who, without intrigue and 
without active resistance, nevertheless by opinion and sympathy, still 
remain hostile to the present regime. Concurrently, those very persons, 
without conversion to communism, have become increasingly convinced 
of the stability and, indeed, the permanence of the Soviet Government, 
whilst becoming reconciled to the better conditions of life and increased 
opportunities for responsible work that are, now afforded to them. There 
is, accordingly, no longer the same justification for the difference that the 
Ogpu seems to have made in the treatment of Mensheviks, Social Revolu- 
tionaries, anarchists and monarchists on the one hand, and of common 
thieves and bandi Is on the other. It appears to have been held, in practice, 
that mere criminals could safely be dealt with exclusively with a view to 
their reform, but that political hostility was irremediable, so that enemies 
of the regime had to be either exterminated or else put away in prison or 
relegated to distant exile. In the period of prolonged civil wa.r this view 
certainly led to a great many summary executions, of Whites by Reds 
as of Reds by Whites. It survived, through the ensuing decade, in the 
permanent suspicion of disloyalty with which, by the communist activists, 
and perhaps by the Ogpu itself, the intelligentsia were regarded. With a 
real increase in loyalty on the one side, we seem to notice a substantial 
decrease in the miasma of suspicion on the other, It is at least interesting 

1 The soviet newspapers during August 1933 contained long reports of those public 
celebrations ; see for summaries in English, Moscow Daily News for that month, notably 
August 8 and 17, 1933. The decree, signed by M, Kalinin as President of the Central 
Executive Committee, is dated August 4, 1933. 
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to find it definitely reported by a soviet writer i hat the Ogpu has lately 
begun to treat rebels and countcr-rovolulionarius on the same lines as 
common criminals, on the theory that, as man has been made by his 
enviionment. lie ought to be reformed by change of environment, rather 
than punished. “ In the Karelian woods,” wrote, in the spring of 1933, a 
man serving a ten-years sentence as a counter-revolutionary, “ in the 
barracks of the technical workers, I first learned tire meaning of real work, 
and what it means to be an engineer who has behind him the persistent 
energy of a mass of workers who know what they are working for. At my 
age I cannot philosophise much, but the idea of rehabilitating wayward 
people by means of constructive labour is a wonderfully healthy and 
beautiful one. As for the practical application of the idea, let the two 
thousand shock-workers who were released in our district long before the 
expiration of their terms teslifv. As might have been expected, all such 
heroic toilers were set free long before the expiration of their terms. But 
until then, for a period of some five hundred days, these engineers were 
moving in the thick of a 1 socially dangerous mass which knew that they 
were counter-revolutionaries, yet, though counter-revolutionaries, they 
worked unselfishly. . . . How did the kulaks work 1 There was, for 
example, the ‘ Fodliusky ’ brigade of District One numbering 32 kulaks. 
The last 10 days of the month of May the brigade attained the record. figure 
.of 256 per cent above the required norm of labour on soft soil. It refused 
to leave the work even when another brigade appeared to replace it, and 
it became necessary to remove it by special order from the super- 
intendent.” 1 

It is not inconsistent with such a change of practice that the new Com- 
missariat of Internal 'Affairs, into which the Ogpu was in 1934 trans- 
formed, should retain all its old machinery of close inspection of the whole 
population, or that this should be kept sharpened by perpetual reports and 
delations. This general supervision of the whole population may even be 
perfected as a consequence of recent measures. In order to clear the large 
cities, and Moscow in particular, from the accumulation within them of 
nondescripts without legitimate occupation or means of livelihood, the 
old system of internal passports is being revived, involving some form of 
registration of domicile and of permis de sejour. “ A universal passport 
system for the USSR has been adopted by the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the USSR . . . every citizen of the USSR from the age of 16 
upwards will have to obtain a passport if he permanently resides in town or 
workers’ settlement or is employed on a railroad, state farm or new con- 
struction job. ... To effect this registration and handling of passports 
the Government sets up an administrative department of the militia [the 
local police], under the auspices of the Ogpu with G. E. Prokofiev at the 
head, This department will have general control of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ militia in the constituent republics. It will also train militia- 
men for these republics and to introduce legislative acts before the Council 
1 Moscow Daily Hem, August 14, 1933, 
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of People’s Commissars pertaining to the militia. Tiro mililia remains 
otherwise ail autonomous body in accordance with the statute of May 25, 
1931, passed by the Council of People’s Cotnmissais, concerning the rights 
and powers of the militia. . . . I-ceslia stresses the new regulation as an 
important act from the point of view of statistics which, it declares, is 
one of the major requisites of socialist planning. This truth was realised 
long ago and many statistics are already available on production, output, 
fixed and circulating capital, money resources and so on. Very little is 
known, however, about the major factor in production — man himself. 
On this subject statistics are meagre. We know little about composition, 
position and movement of population. The government consecpiently 
has no means of influencing movement of population. Passport regula- 
tions will alter the situation, and this alone renders the new regulation of 
extraordinary practical and political importance. On the verge of the 
Becond Five-Year Plan the country must know what changes were wrought 
by the First Five-Year Plan in the masses of the people, and incidentally 
in the geographical distribution of population.” 1 

Thus, we may conclude that the other functions of this extensive 
government department, in the considerable social services rendered by 
its uniformed sta ft, and its positive achievements of a reformatory charac- 
ter, now constitute a larger proportion of its work than its criminal 
prosecutions or the imposition of death sentences. 2 

. The Procurator of the USSR 

What will now be the trend of development cannot easily be foreseen. 
In 1933 there was created an important new office which may possibly 
have some significance. Akulov, an old revolutionary and associate of 
Lenin, who had been a vice-president of the Ogpu commission, a place 
from which he was removed in 1931, and relegated to an inferior post in 
the Donets Basin, was appointed, in July 1933, Procurator of the USSR, 
a new office with all the wide powers and functions of the Procurators of 
the constituent republics. An additional duty explicitly imposed upon 
him is “ the supervision ... of the legality and regularity of the actions 
of the Ogpu ”. This may perhaps mean that there is a feeling in the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIR) that the time lias come when there 
can safely be established a systematic check oil tire methods and pro- 
cedure of the Ogpu, possibly with a view to a change in its psychology. 3 

1 Moscow Daily News, December 29, 1 932. 

2 This was noted in 1930 by an 1 ’ American observer Iqng resident in the USSR : 
“ Whereas tlio executions by the Tsheka during tho years of desperate civil war ran well 
into thousands, the annual lists of persons shot by order of the Gay Pay Oo could probably 
bo reckoned in scores, or at most in hundreds “ {Souiet Russia, by W. H. Chamberlin. 1930, 
p. 390).. For a population exceeding 160 millions sncli a number of executions docs not 
compare badly with the statistics of various other countries deeming themselves civilised. 

3 V Europe, nouvdle, July 29, 1933 i also article by Louis Fischer in The New Republic, 
July 1933. 

We have been told that Akulov, the USSR Procurator, now has an assistant per- 
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In the following year the reform was completed, as wo have already 
described, by the transformation of the, Qgpu info the new Commissariat 
of fnl mini Affairs (Narkoinvrmtdcl), under a People’s Commissar of its 
own (Yagoda). with a seat in the USSR Sovnarkom. 

Three Revolution's in One 

Let us, before leaving i his darkest chapter dealing with the most 
destructive trend of Soviet Communism, which shows no sign of weakening 
— the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist — attempt some com- 
parison between it and the corresponding revolutionary period that 
England has, in its own way, traversed. 

The Russian revolution of 1917-1935 has combined in one what are 
essentially three distinct struggles, which in western Europe came sepa- 
rately to a crisis in a period stretching from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centimes. There was first the conflict, between rival interpretations of 
man’s relation to the universe, for supremacy over the mind and conduct 
of men. There was next the violent transformation, standing between 
the Middle Ages and modern times, of the way in which the mass of the 
population gained its subsistence. And there was finally the struggle for 
the control of the government between the narrow oligarchy of a superior 
class and the mass of common citizens. It was the fate of Russia to have 
its religious, its industrial and its political revolutions, not separately, 
but almost simultaneously : and, perhaps consequently, to make each of 
them more drastically complete than has happened elsewhere. Within 
the short space of eighteen years, the dominant faith by which men’s 
lives are governed lias undergone, in the USSR, the most fundamental 
change, to which we devote a subsequent chapter. 1 Two successive 
agrarian revolutions have coincided with a gigantic mechanisation of 
every kind of production both agricultural and industrial, working under 
an entirely novel theory of wealth production, a We have described in 
the six chapters of Part I, how the entire governmental structure of one- 
sixth of the total land-surface of the globe has been drastically reversed, 
replacing the “ dictatorship ” of the capitalist by that of the proletariat, 
If we find the fight in the USSR fiercer, the destruction of social tissue 
more ruthless, the cruelty and suffering greater, than in the Reformation 
in Elizabethan England, or in the Industrial Revolution in the England of 
George the Third, or in the constitutional changes in the England between 
1640 and 1918, we should remember the intensity given by the concentra- 
tion, in the USSR, of all three revolutions within one-twentieth part of 
four centuries, and a simultaneous coalescence of the differences and 
insurgencies of a population more than twenty times as great as that of 

maxiently inside the new Commissariat of Internal Affairs, who makes regular reports on 
all oases dealt with, so as to enable the Procurator piofuptly to intervene whenever he 
considers that injustice has occurred. 

1 See Chapter XI. in Part IX., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. 

‘ * See Chapter VIII. in Part II„ “ Planned. Production for Community Consumption ”. 
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England in the middle of those centuries. Surely so large a proportion 
of the whole world has never before undergone, suddenly and simul- 
taneously, a transformation alike so penetrating and so volcanic ! 

Dfo one can compute the sum of human cuffeiing caused by this triple 
revolution over so vast an area, in so brief a time, amid tin* most embittered 
( ivil war, supported by half a dozen foreign armies actually invading soviet 
territory. But equally no one can compute the sum of human sutleriug, 
even imio death, caused in England by the Protestant deformation, the 
Industrial Revolution and the triumph of democratic pa fliainent ariamsrn, 
the whole drawn out over four centuries, with only the mildest of civil 
wars, and with next to no foreign invasion. If, eighteen years after the 
Bolshevik seizure of power, all ministers of religion, together with the 
impenitent landlords, capitalists and speculators, arc disfranchised, and 
are excluded alike from membership of the soviets, the trade unions and 
the consumers’ cooperative societies, wc ought in all fairness to remember 
that, for nearly three centuries after the Anglican Church had abjured 
the primacy of Rome (in fact, down to 1828), not only every Roman 
Catholic priest, or member of a religious order, but also every person 
adhering to the Pmman Catholic faith, was denied a vote. Pot at least 
as long, members of the Jewish, the Baptist, the Quaker or the Unitarian 
religion were excluded alike from Parliament, the municipal councils, the 
ancient trade gilds, the Royal College of Physicians, and the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. Tlieir sous were denied admission to practically all 
the then-existing secondary schools, as well as (.0 all the universities in the 
land. These disqualifications on account of religion, not confined to the 
priesthood, were in England not entirely got rid of until the twentieth 
century. 1 Eighteen years’ mechanisation of Russian industry and agri- 
culture have ruthlessly upset the “ established expectations ’’ of millions 
of Russian handicraftsmen and peasants, and involved the deportation 
and confiscation of property of possibly hundreds of thousands of supposed 
kulaks and other recalcitrants, many of whom must have died under their 
hardships. In Great Britain the statutory “ enclosure of commons ” ; 
the eviction of the Scottish crofters in favour of sheep and grouse and 
deer, and the triumph of the machine industry between 1700 and 1850, 
were accompanied by the practical ruin and destruction of nearly the 
whole surviving peasantry, and the reduction of the independent handi- 
craftsmen to the hideous conditions of the unregulated mines and factories. 
We are apt to forget the terrible record of the virtual enslavement, by 
the thousand, of little children in the new textile factories ; the actual 

1 See the Act 16 & 17 George V. e. 56 (1926). Priests anil deacons of the Roman 
Catholic Church, together with those of the Church of England, are still disqualified for 
sitting in the House of Commons (though not hi the House of Lords). The King and 
Queen, together with the Lord Chancellor, have still to profess the Protestant religion. 
Under tho Tudor and Stuart statutes fcho mere profession of Roman Catholicism, or tile 
possession of Romish boohs, incurred all the penalties of praemunire. These laws were 
virtually abrogated in 1792 and 1829, but they were not wholly repeated until 1871 (fiuiia 
to the Laws of England affecting Homan Catholics, by T. C. Ansfcey, 1842, 193 pp, ; Manual 
of the Law specially affecting Catholics , by W. K. Lilly and ,F. E. P. Wallis, 1893, 26S> pp.). 
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purr.haso of oiphanw (with “ one irliot among every twenty ”) by the mill- 
ownprs from the parish vestries and Poor Law Guardians ; the young 
hoys and girls working naked in the coal-mines ; the indescribable state 
of the piisons and the general mixed workhouses ; the paupers arbitrarily 
depoiled to their places of settlement ; the daily slaughter and maiming 
of the workers of all ages, by wholly preventihlc ‘‘ accidents ” from the 
machinery that it was too expensive to fence ; and the incredible insanita- 
tion, generation after generation, of the new industrial centres, all of 
which, as we can now recognise, formed, in the nineteenth century, a 
frightful background to the brilliant coronation of the young Queen. 
Victoria. 1 Even the constitutional reform of 1882, which brought political 
power to the British bourgeoisie, not only left nine-tenths of the adult 
men (and all the women) without a vote, but even arbitrarily took away 
the vote that many handicraftsmen of Westminster and a few other con- 
stituencies had long exercised under an exceptional popular franchise. 
In Great Britain, it is true, there has been no Oklirana, Toheka or Ogpu, 
of which Ihe irresistibly dominant aristocracy and bourgeoisie never felt 
the need. But even without such a force the eighteenth and even the 
nineteenth century witnessed a persistent oppression, by High Court 
Judges as welt as by magistrates belonging to the governing class, of trade 
unionists, strikers, poachers, vagrants, sellers of popular newspapers, 
“ seditiouists ” and blasphemers — all professedly in accordance with a 
criminal law so vague and ambiguous that it could always be stretched 
to cover every activity displeasing to the governing oligarchy. It is only 
a callous ignorance that prevents our recognising that, oven in the 
twentieth century, this oppression has not wholly disappeared. 2 

The English reader may impatiently declare that we have overstated 
the indictment that the Russian communist may bring against us. Quite 
the contrary. On discussing the matter with a member of the Marx-Lenin 
Institute at Moscow, ho indignantly objected that such a comparison as" 
we have made understated the case of the Bolshevik Government, and 

1 When Engels, in 1845, drew attention to some of these evil conditions in liis Lag e, 
(hr enghscJu'.n A rbeitereUuat, his work seems never to have penetrated either to the Poor 
Law Board or to the Home Office or the House of Commons (it is not- in their libraries). 
It was ignored by the Loudon publishers and did not appear in English until 1887, when 
it was published as The. Condition oj the English' Working Class in 18-14. 

“ Even down to the present clay the law relating to criminal conspiracy, sedition and 
seditious libel, strikes and picketing, blasphemy and vagrancy lias not been thoroughly 
reformed, and is still from time to time the cause of “ legal ” oppression of the poor for 
action which among the well-to-do usually goes unpunished. We may yet see it used much 
more freipienily than at present for the oppression of those who are slill widely regarded 
as the “ lower orders ”. Nor should we ignore the very frequent hardship to wage-earning 
families caused by cor lain features of the English legal system itself, such as the prohibitive 
expense and difficulties of an appeal to Quarter Sessious against the judgments of Betty 
ySessions (the often prejudiced decisions of a couple of lauded proprietors) ; or the whole 
practice of imprisonment- for debt ’’ ; or the fjuito insufficient provision yol made for 
ensuring that every person sued for debt, or endangered by proceedings for eviction, or 
oven accused of crime, is ablo to secure, without question, the services of an advocate, 
and defray the necessary expenses oE defence against what may well prove to bo absolute 
ruin to himself and his family. 
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gravely overstated that of the British Government, by a most important 
omission. He pointed out that we had taken, on the one side, the whole 
of the immense territory of the USSR, with its 170 millions of people of 
the most diverse races, creeds, languages and customs, the vast majority 
being illiterate and uncivilised. On the other side, he objected, we had 
taken, not the British Empire, but only the small section of it, perhaps 
one-tenth of the whole, which belonged to the dominant race and dwelt 
in the most civilised area. Even leaving out of account the short time 
that the Soviet Government had been at work, the comparison between 
the judicial systems of the two countries could only be fairly made between 
the USSR as a whole and the British Empire as a whole. You tell us ”, 
this outspoken critic declared, “ that in the sight of your God all men are 
equal ; fchal one soul is as precious as another. We prefer to express the 
same thing in the American statement that all men have equal rights to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In the USSR, from one end 
of the vast territory to the other, we have absolute identity of franchise ; 
equality of rights under the law ; universal education without the slightest 
colour-bar or racial prejud ice ; complete freedom for all without exception 
from exploitation by landlord or capitalist, and a genuine and persistent 
attempt to level up the backward races as quickly as possible to 0 n equality 
of civilisation with, the highest. If you reproach us ”, he continued, 
“ with defects and shortcomings in our eighteen years of social construc- 
tion, what about the record of the British Empire during its hundred and 
fifty years of social organisation since the conquest of Canada and the dis- 
coveries of Captain Cook '? What justice did the British Government 
accord to the Irish Catholics under the Penal Laws, and to the Scottish 
Jacobites at Glencoe and Culloden ? What about the slave trade of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ? What has happened to the 
aborigines of Australia % Up to what level of civilisation h as yo ur Govern- 
ment, in a whole century, brought the descendants of the negro slaves 
that your ships carried to the West Indies ? What is to-day the status, 
politically and legally, of the Africans in the Cape Colony and in Kenya ? 
Was the judicial procedure always perfect in the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny 1 What happened fifty years afterwards at Amritsar 1 Even 
to-day, how many thousands of Indians are in prison without having been 
convicted of ant/ crime whatsoever , merely because the magistrate suspects 
that they are 1 bad characters and they are unable to find the two sureties 
for their future good behaviour, which he summarily orders them to find ? 
And what about the rights of property of the inhabitants of the lands 
that you have conquered ? Above all, what about the denial of political 
rights and economic freedom to the hundreds of millions of British subjects 
in Africa and India ? Compare the Soviet Government’s treatment of the 
backward races in the wilds of Siberia and on the borders of Afghanistan 
and Mongolia with your own dealings with similar people. The verdict 
of history will, we think, be on our side.” 

Two wrongs do not make a right. Moreover, the mutual reproaches 

s 
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of those who have sinned in common make rather for exasperation than 
for enhahlenment. We had better leave flic future historian to come to 
his own verdict ! Meanwhile comparisons between different nations may 
more profitably lead to each learning, from the other’s aspirations, how 
to improve and reline his own : and to each discovering, from the other’s 
shortcomings and mistakes, as if in a mirror, the very defects and blunders 
that be Iras made but of which he had been scarcely conscious. Wo may 
safely conclude, from tl re common experience of mankind, that whenever, 
in any country, there takes place a great redistribution of power among 
groups or classes, a new destination will bo given to existing wealth, 
especially that in the form of ownership of the means of production. Jf 
that new destination is forcibly resisted by the old possessors, there has 
always been lighting ; and bot.h during and after the fighting, more or less 
“ terrorism ” by those who prove to be the stronger, and who regard this 
as the only means of destroying or maintaining the social revolution that 
is occurring. This fighting and “ terrorism ”, and the misery to which it 
leads, are, as it seems to the present writers, strong reasons in favour of 
proceeding as far as possible by general goodwill. 

There is one other consideration with which we shall conclude. Future 
generations will estimate the worthwhileness of national conquest or 
internal revolutions, not so much by the temporary misery that they 
inevitably create, but largely according to the relative social value, in 
each case, of the new order in comparison with the old. In the USSR the 
substantial completion of the liquidation of the landlord and capitalist, 
together with the coincident abandonment by the western powers of their 
original project of armed intervention to suppress Soviet Communism, 
have not only made humanity to individuals at last socially safe, but have 
also witnessed a considerable building up of new social tissue, and the 
purposeful reorganisation of community life on a deliberate plan for the 
Remaking of Man, the various trends of which we have now in successive 
chapters to examine. 
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PLANNED PRODUCTION FOR COMMUNITV CONSUMPTION 

In this chapter we seek to describe what seems to us the most significant 
socially of all the trends in Soviet Communism, namely, the deliberate 
planning of all the nation’s production, distribution and exchange, not 
for swelling the profit of the few but for increasing the consumption of the 
whole community. And if wc may be forgiven an autobiographical note, 
it is this outstanding discovery in economics, and its application, in un- 
promising circumstances, to the relations between nearly 170 millions of 
persons on one-sixth of the earth’s land-surface, that induced us, despite 
the disqualifications of old age, to try to understand what is happening 
hi the USSR. Will this new system of economic relationships, and this 
new motivation of wealth production, prove permanently successful ? 
Eor if it does, it will not only show the rest of the world how to abolish 
technological, and indeed all other mass unemployment, together with the 
devastating alternation of commercial booms and slumps ; but further, 
by opening the way to the maximum utilisation of human enterprise and 
scientific discovery in the service of humanity, it will afford the prospect 
of increase beyond all computation, alike of national wealth and of 
individual well-being. 1 

1 The First Five-Year Plan led to an ocean of literature in many languages. Tim 
publications (mohtly in Busman) of Gosplan itself are numerous and extensive, the Plan 
alone occupying half a dozen volumes. The official summary of the Plan, without com- 
ment, was published in English in 1029, under the title of The Soviet Union Looks Ahead 
(New York, 1029, 205 pp.). Gosplan itself published in English; in L03I1, a Summary of 
the. Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan for the Development of the National Economy of 
the USSR (296 pp.). Tho host exposition in English is perhaps the set of four lengthy 
papers contributed by Gosplan in 1931 to tho World Social Economic Congress at Amster- 
dam, tho responsible author a being V. V. Obolensky-Ossinsky, L. Solomon Rouin, A. 
Gayster and L. A. Eraval (published in (bo bulky report entitled World Social Economic 
Planning, 2 vols., 1931, by the International Industrial Relations Institute [J.U.A.]. tho 
Hague and New York) ; and partly republished in the volume entitled Socialist Planned 
Economy in the USSR , by V. V. Obolensky-Ossinsky. A clear analysis (in German) is 
Die planwirtschaftlichen Versuchein Her Sowjelunion, by F. Pollock (Leipzig, 1920). Another 
description, by a former chief of Gosplan, is published in German as Die PlanwirtschaJ tuibeit 
in der Sowjelunion, von M. Krisohanowfiki (1928, 124 pp.). A good popular explanation 
will be found in Pialiletha : Russia's Five-Year Plan, by Michael Farbman (New York, 
1081, 220 pp.), first published as a special supplement to The. Economist (London, November 
1930). More elementary is Modern Russia, the Land of Planning, by Louis Segal (1933, 
160 pp.). The Soviet Fire-Year Plan and Us Effect on World Trade, by II. R. Knicker- 
bocker (London, 1931, 246 pp.), affords a series of vivid impressions. la Plan quinquentud, 
par A, Jagow (L’Eglantine, Brussels, 1032, 266 pp.), is an entirely adverse hut merely 
theoretical criticism. A more balanced view, based on observation of the facts, is given 
in Lea herons du Plan quinquennal, par Gustave Maquet (Paris. 1032, 252 pp.) ; and the 
article by Margaret Miller. Planning System in Soviet Russia ”, in Slavonic Review for 
December 1930. Dor rus&ische Filnfjtthres Plan, by Nils Oleinhoff (Brunswick, 1932, 86 
pp.), has a good bibliography of works in the languages of western Europe. Other German 
studies are Die rnmscha kommunistisehe Tkeoric mid Hire Auswirhmcj in den Plan- 
wirisehaflcersuchen der Sovijetunion, von Mary Bauermeistor (1930, 154 pp.) ; Der FHnfjo.hr- 
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How Planning Arose 

Tin* (>hoory and practice of planned production for community eon- 
Riimpl ion did not exist ready-made m the minds of Lenin and Ills followers 
when they found themselves in office as the Government of Russia. Year 
by your it was slowly and painfully evolved ; at first by the primitive 
pi ocork of “ trial and error ” ; presently to ho superseded by “ the scientific 
method ” of perpetually testing the “ order of thought ” by comparison 
with the ‘‘ order of things ” ; that is to say, by observation and experi- 
ment, ratiocination and verification, all the results being recorded in detail 
for comparison and future action. The Bolsheviks had what most govern- 
ments lark — a fixed purpose of social change, Lo be persistently pursued 
and relentlessly fulfilled, at whatever cost and., sacrifice. This purpose 
they themselves described as the creation of a now social order, “ the 
classless state ” ; by which they meant a society in which no one would 
be able to use the labour of others in order to enrich himself, or even in 
order to live without producing. Hence the liquidation of the landlord 
and the capitalist. But tho term contained also a constructive meaning, 
briefly summed up as social equality. It implied, that is to say, the 
establishment, of a community in which every able-bodied person, without 
exception, would he expected to repay to the community the cost, of his 
upbringing, as well as to contribute to the common well-being, in whatever 
way his faculties permitted ; whilst being secured his own share in the 
common product, in a form and to an amount appropriate to his particular 
needs. It is this far-reaching purpose, which the government of the USSB, 
has never lost sight of, and in pursuit of which it has never weakened, that 
runs like a red thread through all the war]) and weft of its administration, 
and that inspires and elucidates, as wc shall attempt to show, the whole 
trend of its history. 


The Episode of Workers’ Control 

With all its purposefulness, the Bolshevik Party, in common with other 
Marxists, had no idea of how this social ideal could he realised . 1 Benin 

plan mul mine Erfiillung (1932, 106 pp.), by Boris BruUkus ; Kussland vor dan zweilen 
Fiinf jah plan, von Georg Kaiser (1932, 143 pp-). Almost tho only British economic 
examinations of the Han known to us are the able volume entitled Plan or No Plan, 
liy Barbara Wootton (1033) ; the article by Paul Winterton in The Economic Journal, 
September 1933 ; tlm chapter *' An Economist looks at Planning ”, in Gold, Unemployment 
and Capitalism, by Professor T. R. Gregory (1933) ; and three paragraphs in 27ie Great 
Depression, by Lionel Robbins (1934). A useful account will be found in Hugh Dalton’s 
chapter in Twelve Studies in Soviet Eussia, edited by Margaret Colo (1933). To tire above 
must be added two substantial works of criticism, avowedly mainly theoretical and 
historical, and largely written in 1900-1922, both ivitii introductions and recently written 
chapters by Professor P. A. Hayek, namely. Collectivist Economic Planning, by various 
economists, with useful bibliography, 1935, 293 pp. ; and Economic, Planning in Svviet 
Russia, by Boris Brutzkus, 1935, 234 pp. 

1 “ In the days before 1918, all the Marxist world thought of tho social revolution as 
an end, The workers of the world Were to unite, overthrow capitalism and bo happy ever 
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himself was distinguished for his firm grasp of the conception ilia! the 
revolution was not itself communism, nor even the first stage of a socialist 
state, but only the opportunity for its construct ion. lint so long as lie 
was m exile, even he had thought out no plan of how to Imild up a classless 
society. During liis six months’ residence in or near Petrograd in 1917, 
when he was maintaining a continuous bombardment of the public with 
articles, pamphlets, letters and speeches, we can see him, in successive 
publications, bib by bit recognising and accepting the mafenals out of 
which the socialist state was to be built. In his writings he adumbrated, 
successively, the pyramid of soviets by which the citizens would create the 
instruments of local and central administration ; then the trade uuions, 
comprising all the wage-paid workers by hand or by brain, who would by 
this means jointly control the conditions of their working lives ; then 
the consumers’ cooperative movement, through which the whole adult 
population, as consumers, would manage the distribution among them- 
selves of the commodities which they, as producers, had created. In 
liussia all the waterways and nearly all the railways were already state 
enterprises ; and Lenin contemplated the immediate nationalisation of 
the banks and of all credit and currency operations. To these main social 
structures ho added the notion, not of immediate nationalisation, blit of a 
public control of the manufacturing, mining and trading enterprises still 
left in private hands. This control was to he exercised through universal 
publicity and a close supervision of the management by the whole working 
class, In all its various organisations, not excluding the salaried managers, 
technicians and clerical employees. But Lenin realised, quicker and more 
completely than his colleagues and supporters, that these proposals did 
not amount to a “ blue-print ” of reconstruction, and that what the new 
government had to do was to try a whole series of experiments in almost 
every department of social organisation. In one of his speeches he put 
this position with perfect candour. “ We knew ”, he said, “ when we 
took power into our hands, that there were no ready forms of concrete 
reorganisation of the capitalist system into a socialist one. . . . I do nob 
know of any socialist who has dealt with these problems. . . . We must 
go by experiments. . . . We do not close our eyes to the fact that we are 
alone, in one country only, and even if Russia were not so backward, we 
cannot achieve a socialist revolution. . . . But it does not) mean that 
we have to cease to act. Once wo have got a chance of experimenting, 
we must do it as it [the soviet state] accumulates more and more power.” 1 

afterwards. But in 1918 tlio communists, to their own surprise, found themselves, in 
control of Russia, and challenged to produce their millennium. They have a colourable 
excuse for ft delay in their production of a new and better social order in the continuance 
of war conditions, in the blockade and so forth ; nevertheless, it is dear that they begin 
to realise Lhe tremendous tmpreparedness which the Marxian methods of thought involve. 
At a hundred points . . . thov do not know what to do ” {Russia in the Shadows, by JI. G. 
Wells, 1920, p. 132). 

1 “ The way to avert a catastrophe is to establish a real workers’ control over the 
production and distribution of goods. To establish such control it is necessary (1) to 
make certain that in all the basic institutions there is a majority of workers, not less than 
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In the first few weeks after he and hid friends had seized power, they could 
do no more than live from hand to mouth, without anything like a plan, 
issuing innumerable separate orders about particular industrial enterprises 
that had been left derelict. “ Workers’ delegations ”, he said afterwards, 
“ used to come to me with complaints against the factory owners. I 
always said to them, ‘ You want your factory nationalised : well and 
good. We have the decree ready. But hell me. Can you take the 
organisation into your own hands ? Have you gone into matters ? l)o 
you know how and what you produce l And do you know the relations 
between your production and the Russian and international market 1 ’ 
And inevitably it transpired that they knew nothing. There was nothing 
written about such matters in the Bolshevik textbooks, or even in those 
of the Mensheviks.” 1 For the vast majority of manufacturing and 
trading enterprises, Lenin drafted with his oven hands 2 a resolution on 
workers’ control, which was published in Pravda of November 16, 1917, 
and converted into a decree in the most sweeping terms by the Sovnarkom 
of People’s Commissars on the 28th of the same month. This decree pro- 
vided that “ in all industrial, labour, financial, agricultural, transporta- 
tion, cooperative and similar enterprises, employing wage-workers or 
contracting for work to be done at home, there is introduced workers’ 
control of production, of the purchase and sale of products and raw 
material, of their storage, and also of the financial management of enter- 
prises. The workers in any given enterprise shall establish workers’ 
control through their elected agencies, such as the mill and factory com- 
mittees, shop foremen’s councils and the like, with the condition that 
representatives of the [clerical] employees and the technical stall shall be 
included iu the membership of these agencies. The workers’ control 
bodies shall have the right to supervise production and to set a minimum 
output for each enterprise. The workers’ control bodies have the right 
of controlling all the business correspondence of any enterprise, and for 

threo-fourtlis o£ all tlie votes, and that all owners who have not deserted tlioir business, 
as well as the scientifically and technically trained personnel, are compelled to participate ; 

(2) that all the shop and factory committees, the central and local soviets of workers’, 
soldiers’ and peasants’ deputies, as well as the trade unions, bo granted the right to 
participate in such control, that nil commercial and bank accounts be open to Ibeir 
inspection, and that the management bo compelled to supply them with all the data j and 

(3) that the representatives of all the more important democratic and socialist parties he 
granted the game right. Workeis’ control, already recognised by the capitalists In a number 
of cases where conflicts arise, should be immediately developed, by way of a series of 
carefully considered and gradual, but immediately realisable, measures, into complete 
regulation of the production and distribution of goods by the workers ” (“ Measures to 
overcome Economic Chaos ”, by N. Lenin, published in Thu Racial Democrat, No. 64, 
June 7, 1917 ; included in Drain's Works, vol. xx. Book IX. pp. 136-137 of English edition). 

1 Speech of Lenin at the opening of the first Congress of the Supreme Economic 
Council (May 20-June 4, 1918). “ Lenin . . . whoso frankness must at times leave his 
disciples breathless, has recently stripped oft the last pretence that the Russian revolution 
is anything more than the inauguration of an age of limitless experiment. ‘ Those who 
are engaged in the formidable task of overcoming capitalism he has recently written, 
' must be prepared to try Method after method until thoy find the one which answers tlieir 
purpose best ’ ” (Russia, in the Shadows, by H. Gr. Wells, 1920, p. 133). . 

s After Lenin, by Michael Earbman, p. 43. 
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withholding correspondence the proprietors shall be liable to trial. . . 
Commercial secrecy is abolished.” 1 Under this decree, practically all 
the important business enterprises in Petrograd passed, during the 
ensuing six months, under the control of variously constituted workmen’s 
committees, beneath which such managers and foremen as had not lied, 
and sometimes even the proprietors themselves, struggled to keep their 
businesses going. 

The Result of Workers’ Control 

It was a bad time to try the crucial experiment of workers’ control as 
the pattern for the management of industry, even if, as it is now suggested, 
it was viewed by the wiser heads only as a temporary expedient. But it 
was important for the world to have it tried. Looking back on those 
hectic months in Petrograd, in the winter of 1917-1918, it seems clear 
that, after making all allowances, this particular idea, when put in opera- 
tion, failed to commend itself to any of the persons concerned, including 
even its warmest advocates. It was not merely that the committees 
elected by the factory operatives, skilled craftsmen though these were, 
were found to be lacking in the various kinds of knowledge and skill 
required for the quite different task of direction and management. Nor 
was it conclusive that factory discipline was impaired by the continual 
interference of the members of the committee with the authority of the 
foremen. Such shortcomings and defects were neither universal nor 
inevitable, and would, moreover, be lessened by experience. What was 
fatal and irremediable in giving the management of each factory to the 
persons employed therein, whether to a majority or to the whole aggregate 
of them, and even in its boat examples, was that each factory under such 
control — deprived of the automatic checks ancl warnings which the 
capitalist system supplies to the profit-maker in the relations of wages 
costs to selling prices, and of these to customers’ demands— necessarily 
judged and decided its policy exclusively from the standpoint of its own 
wishes or interests. Each factory was without knowledge, alike of what 
the whole community of consumers needed or desired, and of how much 
all the other factories were simultaneously producing. If its product had 
been wooden chairs or copper cables, it went on turning out wooden chairs 
or copper cables, usually of the kinds, shapes and qualities that had been 
customary, irrespective of what was now required. It soon became 
evident that, on such a system, even if aggregate production could be 
kept up, there could not be the necessary conlinhous adjustment of 
supply to demand, on which, not only exchange value, but also the very 
maintenance of the citizens depended. What stood revealed to every 
intelligent person, when the experiment was tried, was that the function 
of each producing unit in the community was to produce, not what that 
unit might prefer to produce, but what the community needed or desired. 

1 Pravda, November 10, lf)17 j Decree of Sovnarkom, November 28, 1917 ; Lanin ; 
Med Dictator, by 0. Vernadsky, 1931, p. 105. 
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In any highly evolved industrial society, whatever its economic or political 
conslimtion, the citizen as a producer, whether by hand or by brain, in 
his hours ol work, must do what lie is, in one or other form, laid to do ; 
for the very purpose of being able to receive, along with all the other 
producers, in the rest of the day - the consuming hours— that which in 
order to live they all need and severally desire. Anri if the consumers 
needs arc to decide the producers’ work, there must be — where the guid- 
ance of profit-making in a free market is abandoned — some organisation, 
outside the factory, outside the trade union, outside the industry itself, 
by which the spokesmen or representatives of the whole community of 
citizen consumers can instruct each factory, and even each group of 
handicraftsmen or peasants, from time to time, exactly what it is to 
produce. 

The Supreme Economic Council 

In Petrograd in 1918 a drastic remedy had to be applied. The idea 
of the “ self-governing workshop ” ; the dream of the anarchist and the 
syndicalist, which had misled whole generations of socialists, had to be 
abandoned. Workers’ control, though not eliminated for other functions, 
was definitely deposed, from management. Within six months of starting 
the experiment, Lenin induced liis colleagues in the Sovnarkom to insist, 
by a decree of June 28, 1918, that, whatever workmen’s committees 
might be in the field, each industrial enterprise must be put under the 
control of a single manager, appointed by and responsible to the govern- 
ment itself. Lenin was, in fact, keenly conscious that, as he said, “ One 
of the most important tasks is in labour discipline. . . . Labour discipline, 
the discipline of comradely intercourse, and soviet discipline, is actually 
being developed by millions of toilers. ... It is the most important 
historical mission. . . . We do not claim or count on rapid success in 
this. We know that it will take up a whole epoch before it is achieved.” 1 
But this was not enough. An industrial programme for each manager 
had to be authoritatively formulated from time to time, if not actually 
week by week. A new government department was accordingly set up, 
under a committee specifically charged to direct manufacturing and 
mining industry throughout the whole country, with the dominant object 
of getting produced, not what the workmen in each factory thought fit, 
or even what the manager might decide, but what the community needed 
and desired in due order and proportion. It bad, in fact, been discovered 
by painful experience that the “ liquidation of the employer ” necessarily 

1 Yerbalim Report of the Firm Congress of the Supreme Economic Council, May 8G- 
June -l, 7918 (in Russian) ; Lenin’s Works, vol. xxiii. p. 43 (in Russian) ; quoted in English 
in Sum mar)/ of the Fulfilment of the First Fine- Year Flan, 1933, p, 26. 

This has been made a matter of reproach, by an opponent ; “ After scrapping the tradi- 
tional methods of managing enterprise, they [the Communists] have had to return fo a 
regime of steady work, to an enforcement of tho authority of foremen and managers, to a 
realisation of wording discipline ” (Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. Vugov, 
1930, m}- 
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involved tlie governmental planning of production. As one would 
naturally have expected,” relates an English eye-witness of the proceedings, 
“ the greatest danger in the transition period came from those workmen's 
councils, shop stewards’ committees [factory committees] and professional 
alliances | trade unions and local trades councils] who ran their own pro- 
vincial economic policies without considering the needs of the country as 
a whole. A guiding hand was necessary, and that was found in the 
Supreme Economic Council. I well remember being present at its first 
meeting. A few workmen from the Petrograd and Moscow professions 
alliances [trade unions and local trades councils j and shop stewards 
committees [factory committees], together with some trusted revolutionary 
leaders, and a few technical advisers who were not sabotaging [all those, 
we must explain, having been chosen and appointed by the Sovnarkom 
for this purpose], met together on the Tuchkof Naborezhkayu at Petro- 
grad, with the object of organising the economic life of the republic in 
the interests of the toiling masses. All around them was chaos produced 
by the Imperialist war and the orgy of capitalist profileering. Pa mine, 
dearth of raw materials, sabotage of technical staff, counter-revolutionary 
bands invading from the south, Prussian war-lords threatening from the 
west, made the outlook apparently hopeless. Yet, nothing daunted, 
these bravo workmen, with no experience, except that derived from the 
hard school of wage-slavery and political oppression, set to work to recon- 
stitute the economic life of a territory covering a large part of two con- 
tinents. I saw them, at that meeting, draw up plans for the creation of 
public departments which should take over the production and distribution 
of the ‘ key ’ industries and the transport. Their field of vision ran from 
the forests of Lithuania to the oases of Central Asia, from the fisheries of 
the White Sea to the oil-fields of the Caucasus. As they discussed these 
schemes, one was forcibly reminded that many of those very places, for 
which they were preparing their plans to fight famine and re-establish 
peaceful industry, were at that moment threatened by counter-revolu- 
tionary forces, and by the armed hosts of the European war-lords, whose 
so-called ‘ interests ’ demanded that famine, anarchy, and misery should 
teach the workers and peasants of Russia not to dare to lift their hands 
against the sacred ‘ rights of property And the wind howled round 
that cold stone building which looked over the frozen Neva, and the 
winter snows were driving down the dismal streets, but these men, fired 
with imagination and buoyed up by courage, did not waver. They were 
planting an acorn which they knew would one day grow into an oak. 

“ I saw them five months later at a big conference in Moscow. The 
Supreme Economic Council of Public Economy had now become a great 
state institution and was holding its first All-Russian Conference. In 
every province in Central Russia, and in many parts of the outer marches, 
local branches had been formed and had sent their representatives. The 
first orgafi in the world for carrying out in practice the theory that each 
citizen is part of a great human family and has rights in that family, in 
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ho far as lie performs duties to it, was being visibly created before my 
eyes in Russia . Ini ii e midst of the (dash of a mis, the roar of the imperialist 
slaughter on the battlefields of France, the. savagery of the, civil war, with 
KrtmnoJl on the Don, and with the Ozecho-Hlovaka on the Volga, the 
Rupieme Council of Public Economy was silently becoming the centre of 
the new economic life of the republic, ft liad been created while the 
more prominent political body, the (Soviet, was struggling to preserve tlm 
existence ol the republic from enemies within and without. The, Supreme 
Council of Public Economy was the tool designed to create the new order 
in Russia ; the Soviet was only the temporary weapon to protect the 
hands that worked that tool.” 1 

The first decree of the Sovnarkom “ as to the Supreme Economic 
Council ”, dated December f>, 1917, endowed the new body with extra- 
ordinarily wide powers and extensive rights. It was to organise “ national 
economy ”, and also the finances of the state. For those purposes it was 
to produce general plans and estimates for the regulation of the whole 
economic life of the country, coordinating ancl unifying the activities of 
the central and local regulating institutions, including particularly all 

1 Capitalist Eui npe and DoDhevisI Russia, by M. Philips Price, 1919, pp. 18-19. The 
membei ship of the Supreme Economic Council (OVVVU) under the decree of August 8, 
1918, was made up of 10 members of the Central Executive Committed (TSIK), 30 members 
of the trade unions, 20 members of district economic councils, 2 members of consumers' 
cooperative societies, and 7 officials of as many people’s commissariats. Tina plenum of 
69 was directed to moot monthly, but also to elect a presidium of 8 persons for continuous 
activity, under a president to bo appointed by the Central Executive Committee itself, 
who was to become ex officio a member of that, body. (Die planwirtscluiftlichen Ver/mehe 
in tin Sowjet union, 11)17-1027, vou Friedrich Pollock, 1929, pp. 80-81.) Among its mem- 
bers wore A. I Ilyknv (president) ; L. li. K vassal, who brought to its deliberations great 
experience in industrial management as well as tlie highest technical ability; G. X. 
Oppokov, a highly educated man with the training of a lawyer; L. Karpov, n, skilled 
engineer ; and M. S. Lurie, also known as Yorie Larin, an eccentric economist of talent ; 
together with leading representatives fo the trade unions. 

The Supremo Economic Council reported to. and its action was ratified by, an All- 
Union Congress of Councils of National Economy. This congress, whoso proceedings were 
honoured during Llie first few years by the publication o£ a verbatim report (in Russian), 
began, in May 1918, with an attendance of 252 delegates, of whom 101 had a " decisive 
vote” and 148 only a “ considtativo vote”. All parts of tho RSFSR sent delegates, 
including Eastern and Western Siberia, and ‘‘ Middle Asia ” (Tashkent). Besides tho local 
economic councils the trade unionH and consumers’ cooperative societies were represented, 
and also the great productive enterprises, 30 per cent of the delegates were workmen, 
20 per cent technicians, 10 per cent engineers, 40 per cent statisticians, account ants and 
writers of books on economic subjects. 70 per cent were Communist Party members ; 
14 per cent woro styled “ non-party ” ; 8 per cent Social Revolutionaries ; whilst there 
were three Mensheviks and three Social Democratic. Internationalists. By 1921 this 
Congress had grown to 693 delegates, of similar mixed character. 

Another account of the formation of this body, under the titles of tho “ All-Russian 
Soviot of People’s Economy ” and tho “ High Soviet ”, will bo found ill the very critical 
volume entitled The Russian Resolution, by James Mavor (1928, 470 pp.), which is entirely 
drawn from sources hostile U> llio Bolsheviks (see pp. 263-264, 279-294, 298-302). His 
principal source for the council is the description, written long afterwards, by A. Y urovicli, 
a member of the Cadet Party, who took service on the staS of the Supremo Economic 
Council fur a short time, but could later remember nothing good about its members, its 
policy or its administration (“ The Highest Soviet of People’s Economy ”, by A, Yurovich, 
in Archives of the, Russian Revolution, vol, vi, p. 305, an emigre production published in 
Berlin iu Russian in 1921,-1924). 
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the commissariats of the several People’s Commissars. The new Council 
had rights of requisition, sequestration, confiscation, compulsory syndifica- 
tion and what not. All existing institutions regulating economic circum- 
stances were made subordinate to it. All measures of importance, includ- 
ing all projected laws relating to the regulation of national economy as a 
whole, were to emanate from the Supreme Economic Council, and lo be 
submitted for ratification to the Council of People’s Commissars (Bov- 
narkorn). 1 * 

It was at this stage that, very largely by accident, the “ liquidation 
of the capitalist was formally completed, so far as large-scale industry 
was concerned, by a decree of general nationalisation daled June '28, 1918. 
Larin had been sent to Berlin to negotiate with the German Government 
the necessary protocol defining details of the execution of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. On June 25, 1918, he telegraphed secretly to Lenin to 
the effect that the Germans were insisting that no measures should be 
taken impairing the value of any industrial undertaking belonging to a 
Gorman national. He pointed out that any such restriction could easily 
be indefinitely extended by the transfer to Germans of the industrial 
shares belonging to Belgian or English nationals. The only way by which 
the Movie l Government could retain its industrial freedom of action was 
immediately to make all industries the property of the state, aw the treaty 
contained no restriction on the government’s liberty to deal as it chose 
with government property. Three days after this telegram, a decree was 
issued declaring all enterprises having a capital exceeding 200,000 roubles- 
to he the property of the RSFSR. 8 

Despite all the powers entrusted to it, and the enthusiasm and zeal of 
its members, the Supreme Economic Council had, for a long time, little 
opportunity of planning for social reconstruction. The council got 
promptly to work, and called into existence a whole network of local 
“ councils of national economy” all over the huge area of the RSFSR, 
from Poland to the Pacific. From the first the situation was critical 
owing to the chaos and ruin into which the country had fallen. 3 * * * * In a 
very few months came the outbreak of local rebellions and the successive 
advances of composite armies, largely subsidised and officered by half a 
dozen capitalist governments. Presently the military situation became 
desperate, with sabotage and rebellion everywhere, and hostile armies 

1 Decree No. 5 of December 5, 1917, in Collection of Decrees of the BSFSB (in Russian), 

1917, p. 83 ; see Fifteen Tears of Soviet Building (in Russian), by 6. Amfiteatrov and 
L. Ginsburg, 1932, p. 30(1. 

3 This curious incident is described in La Devolution rvsw, par Ilpnci RoJlifl, Part I. 

“ Lea Soviets ”, 1931, pp. 229-230. It is based on Larin’s ora statement, published after 

he had left Lenin’s administration, and was living outside the USSR. See also Souvenirs 
d’u ti Comm issaire du Peupk, 1917-11)18, by J. Steinberg, translated from the original 

German (Paris, 1930) ; and La Mvalulion russe. by Fernand Grcnard (Paris, 1933). 

3 Lenin said that “ Russia has emerged from tlis war in such a condition that it 

resembles a man who has been beaten until he is almost dead ” (reprinted in Ills if oris, 
vol. xxvi. of Russian edition, p. 3413 ; as quoted in Fifteen Tears of Soviet Building (5a 
Russian), by G. Amfiteatrov and L. Ginsbiirg, 1032. p. 348. 
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converging from all aides on Leningrad and Moscow. Every other con- 
sideration had to be subordinated to provisioning the Tied Army and these 
two cities. "Every factory found itself concentrating on military equip- 
ment and munitions. There was planning, sharp, direct and continuous, 
but it was planning exclusively for the daily needs of war. 1 


The Emergence of Ike General Plan 

But Lenin never lost sight of the necessity of a General Plan of recon- 
struction. When the delegates to the First All-Union Congress of Councils 
of National Economy met in Moscow at the end of May 1918, the resolution 
put before them, and duly adopted, made it quite clear that their task 
was that of systematic planning of economic relations throughout the 
whole country, The congress resolved as under : 

“ The primary task in the sphere of production is : to proceed from 
the separate nationalisation of individual enterprises to the nationalisation 
of industry ; beginning with the metal industry, the machine industry, 
the chemical, oil and textile industries. 

“ The development of productive forces of the country requires the 
introduction of compulsory quotas of output ; the coordination of the 
rates of wages with the output. ; a strict labour discipline, introduced 
by the labour organisations themselves ; a gradual introduction of the 
obligation to labour, especially for persons who are not employed ; the 
mobilisation of all specialists and technicians, and the redial ribution of 
the labour force in accordance with the redistribution of industry. 

“ In the sphere of exchange and distribution, the centralisation of 
trade in the bands of the state and of cooperative organisations, with the 
gradual liquidation of private trade. The system of state monopoly of 
goods for mass consumption makes necessary the introduction of exchange 
between different oblasts, and the fixing of prices, with the gradual reduc- 
tion of them. 

“ The supply of villages with livestock and machines, and with manu- 

* 1ST. Popov, aft historian of the Bolshevik Party, stales that the years of tho civil ivar 
worn essentially an era of planned economy in a land of impoverished resources, in a 
state of isolaiion from the rest of the world externally and from tho producing elements 
internally ”, Pie, points out that the planning extended to agriculture i “ The crying 
need for bread was the first dictator of the planning, compelling tho creation of a network 
of state-controlled agriculture. A relentless drive was instituted to organise large govern- 
ment farms, which socialism always regarded as superior economically [to peasant agri- 
culture], A campaign against the Kulaks was conducted without mercy. By the end 
of 1921 there wctc 4316 soviet farms (sovkhosi) and 15,121 collective farms (kollchosi) 
covering a total area of over 10,000,000 acres. . . . In the conditions of civil war, lacking 
capital and technical personnel, this was no mean political achievement on the part of 
the dictatorship ” (An Outline, History of the. AU-Sussinn Communist Party (in Russian), 
by N. Popov, 1930 ; see tile comments in Stalin, by Isaac Don Levine, p. 357). 

At the close of the year 1920 there were under the management of tho central and 
local authorities [tho Supreme Economic Council, etc,] 37,000 enterprises. Each branch 
of industry was managed by a special board" (Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A, 
Tugov, 1930, p. 53), 
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fact urecl goods; the introduction of improvements; and a regular 
exchange of goods between town and countryside. 

“ In the sphere of finance : the nationalisation of all banks and the 
introduction of a system of cheques, current accounts, etc.” 1 

This systematic planning had been prepared as part of the new pro- 
gramme of the Communist Tarty, which Lenin himself draft ed, and which, 
as adopted in March 1919, expressly provided for a planned development 
of the entire national economy, including the continuous utilisation of the 
whole of the labour force, without any recurrence of unemployment ; 
places being found for all able-bodied workers, whilst the distribution of 
all the commodities that they produced would be systematically co- 
ordinated. It was to carry out th is Party decision that the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) was formally appointed by the Sovnarkom’s decrees 
of February 24, 1921. 2 

In 1920 it was this idea of a General Plan that inspired Lenin’s letter to 
Krzhizhanovsky, out of which arose the scheme of national electrification, 
Lenin, as he said, wanted this in order to “ centralise the energy of the 
whole country. ... I repeat”, he said, “it is necessary to rouse the 
workers by a grand programme for the next ten or twenty years.” a The 
adoption of this programme by the Eighth Congress of Soviets in December 
1920 led lo the appointment of a commission in April 1921 to work out a 
plan of electrification of the whole country (the GOELRO). There fol- 
lowed, by decrees of the Sovnarkom of February 22, 1921, December 22, 
1922, and August 21, 1923, the establishment of a separate body, the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), for the express purpose of working 

1 Resolution on (he Economic Situation and Economic Policy : in Verbatim Jlepml of 
die First Congress of the, Supreme Economic Council, Hay 26-J u «e i, 1QIS (in Russian). 

? Programme of Communist Party, March 1919; RSFSR Sovuarltom decree of 
February 24, 1921. Lenin doubtless learned something us to what would lie involved in 
a General Plan for the whole economic life of the nation from a German book entitled 
Dcr Zukunft-Staat : Production und Gonsum im socialistischen, Stoat, by Professor Karl 
Bailed of the University of Berlin, the first edition having an introduction by Ur. .Karl 
ICautsky ; published in Germany in 1898 and 1919, translated into Russian in 1908 ; and 
reissued in Moscow at Lenin’s instance in 1919. This work calculated in detail, for each 
main industry, the statistics that must underlie any systematic planning of mass produc- 
tion directed to supplying the needs of the ivholo population, on the basis of the state 
ownership of all industries, and (a Prussian touch !) tho application of universal industrial 
service for the whole male adult population, not exceeding five or six Jeais in each man's 
life. (See Stalin, by Isaac Don Levina, p. 355.) 

3 Lenin’s letter, which Krizhanovsky produced in 1929, when he expounded the 
First Five-Year Plan into which the seed thus sown had grown, is worth reproduction : 
Lenin wrote, “ Couldn’t you produce a plan (not a technical but a political scheme) which 
would bo understood by the proletariat ? For instance, in IQ years (or 3 ?) we shall build 
20 (or 30 or 50 1) power- stations covering the country with a network of such stations, 
each with a radius of operation of say 400 versts (or 200 if we arc unable to achieve more). 

- . . We need such a plan at once to give the masses a shining unimpeded prospect to 
work for : and in 10 (or 20 f ) years we shall electrify Russia, the whole of it, both industrial 
and agricultural. We shall work up to God knows liow many kilowatts or units of horse 
power ” (given in article by Michael Farbman in the Daily Herald, in 192IJ). 

G. W. Krizhanovsky, to whom was entrusted in the first instance the organisation 
of Gosplan and in 1927-1928 the preparation of the First, Five-Year Plan, was eminent 
as a scientist, long a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences, of which ho became 
Vice-president ( Modern Russia, the Land of Planning, by Louis Segal, 1933, p. 8). 
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out ,'i General Flan of all economic relationships. 1 This took at first the 
modes L form of annual “ Control Figures ”, being tables of statistics 
showing the amount of every kind of production to be expected during the 
ensuring year. These statistics, which each year became more exact and 
more complete, enabled the Supreme Economic Council, in the light of 
the aggregate output to be expected, to formulate with greater precision 
its instructions to the government trusts and enterprises, including the 
various transport under! airings. 


Krassin' s Erposiliov of Planning in 1920 

It happens that the present writers are able to supply some con- 
temporary evidence as to the soviet intentions and designs about a General 
Flan in 1920. In August 1920 the usual “ summer school ” of the Fabian 
Society was occupied principally with problems of foreign relations. Two 
envoys from the RSFSR, L. B. Krassin and KamOncu, happened to be 
in London, endeavouring to arrange with the British Government for a 
resumption of trade relaiions. It was suggested that they should be 
invited to visit the school. The following extract from a contemporary 
diary enables us to see how far Krassin’s speech foreshadowed the action 
of the Soviet Government during the ensuing decade. “Krassin, with 
his lithe figure, his head perfectly set on his shoulders, with his finely 
chiselled features, simple manner and keen direct glance, looks, every 
inch of him, the highly bred and highly trained human being, a veritable 
aristocrat of intellect and bearing. So far as one can gather from listening 
to him, he is a curious combination of the, practical expert and the con- 
vinced adherent of a dogmatic creed. But one is tempted to wonder 
whether this creed does not consist almost entirely in an insistent demand 
for the subordination of each individual to the ‘ working plan ’ of the 
scientifically trained mind ; though, of course, the plan is assumed to be 
devised in the interests of the community as a whole. . . . He spoke in 
German, with the clear enunciation and the limited vocabulary of an 
accomplished, linguist speaking in a foreign language so that eveu I 
could understand every word of it. It was a remarkable address ; admir- 
ably conceived, and delivered with a cold intensity of conviction which 
made it extraordinarily impressive. Especially skilful was his statement 
of general principles, combined with a wealth and variety of illustrative 
fact and picturesque anecdote. The greater part of the speech was a 
detailed account of the industrial administration he had actually set up, 
or hoped to introduce into Russia. Working to a plan, elaborated by 

1 Decrees of February 22, 1921, December 22, 1922, atul August 21, 1923. An informa- 
tive article (in Russian) by S. Strumiin, entitled “ '(’he First Experiments in .Planning ”, 
included in (Russian) Planned Economy , No. 12 of 1930, makes it clear that the first decree 
contemplated only a plan lor one year {“ current planning”). It was T, A. Bogdonofi 
who, in the autumn of 1921, first suggested the necessity, at any rate in the metal industries, 
of a plan for as long as five years (“ prospective planning ”), which Gosplan recognised in 
its revised regulations of March 8, 1922. 
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scientific- experts, under the instructions of the Communist Party, was the 
central idea of this industrial organisation. Russia’s needs, external and 
internal, vvoie to be discovered and measuied up; and overfilling was 
to lie sacrificed to fulfilling them. All the workers by hand and by brmu 
were to accept this plan, and their one obligation, as members of the So viet 
Republic, was to carry it out with zeal and exactitude. There were, lie 
implied, two great sources of power in Soviet Russia, which would lead 
to iis redemption, and its complete independence of the hostile world by 
which it was surrounded ; the fervour of the faithful, organised in the 
Communist Party, and the scientific knowledge of the experts specially 
trained to serve that Party in all departments of social and industrial life. 
Every expedient of modern industrialism designed to increase the output 
of the individual worker, whether new mechanical inventions, new forms 
of power, new methods of remuneration, piece-work, premium bonus, the 
concentration of business in the best, equipped factories, were to be intro- 
duced in order to achieve the working out of this plan, B ven consumption 
was to be organised. Payment in kind, with a small balance of money 
for ‘ supplementary needs ’, was to supersede the ordinary wage system, 
so that the consumption of commodities by individuals might lead to the 
maximum mental and physical development of the race. The peasants, 
comprising as they did the vast majority of the population, were, he 
admitted, a diificulty. . . . The Bolshevik Government had been com- 
pelled to accept individual production on the land. But land could not 
be sold in the market; if the peasant who worked it threw it up the 
commune would allot it to someone else. Krassin, however, affirmed his 
faith that eventually the peasants would be converted to communism; 
and he gave us a glowing description of what might be done by intro- 
ducing scientific agriculture on a great scale, and sweeping away individual 
production in favour of communal production according to a plan worked 
out by scientific agriculturalists. .Finally, in a splendid peroration, which 
excited the most enthusiastic applause from all those assembled Fabians 
who understood German, lie asserted that Soviet Russia, alone among 
nations, had discovered the ‘philosopher’s stone’ of increased produc- 
tivity in the consciousness, on the part of each individual operative, that 
he was serving the whole community of the Russian people — a conscious- 
ness which would transform toil into the only true religion, the service of 
mankind.” 1 

Experimental Development of Planning 

Probably no one in 1920 realised how long and arduous would be the 
putting in operation of any General Plan. Indeed, so Jong as the New 
Economic Policy was adhered to, and so long as the private businesses of 
hall' a million profit-makers were, if only in the smaller enterprises, pro- 
ducing and distributing whatever commodities they chose — so long, more- 
over, as most of the agricultural production was abandoned to the uucon- 
1 MS. diary by Beatrice Webb, September i, 1920, 
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Rolled ,ution of twenty-five million peasant households— no successful 
planning for the allocation of the labour force of the community was 
practicable, But in 1927, coincidentally with the substantial liquidation 
of the New Economic Policy, and with tlio determination to take seriously 
in hand the collectivisation of peasant agriculture, Gosplan was able to 
venture to submit to the Council of Labour and Defence (RTO), a General 
Plan on the lines that Krassin had adumbrated, and notably of the land 
that Lenin had called foi, namely, a scheme to “ centralise the energy of 
the whole country ”, with winch to '* rouse the workers by a grand pro- 
gramme for the next ten or twenty years We come thus to the adop- 
tion, by the 'Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, of the 
First Five-Year Plan of production and distribution for the USS11, with 
which a less definite Fifteen- Year Plan of electrification was associated. 

This momentous and even audacious piece of planning was undertaken 
at a critical time. The policy upon which the Plan had to be constructed 
had been, from 1925 to 1927 — odd though this must seem to those who 
regard the government of the USSR as a dictatorship of Stalin or any 
other individual— the subject of the longest and widest controversy since 
1917. Us adoption took place, as a competent observer writes, at a time 
of “ trouble and torments. Russia’s international affairs were in a dismal 
plight, England had broken off relations, America persisted in her policy 
of lion-recognition, France continually sulked, Poland never ceased to 
make wry faces, China forcibly broke into the Soviet. Embassy in Peking 
and the consulates in other cities, raided them and ousted the soviet 
representatives. No nation, save possibly Germany, then a republic, and 
Turkey, evinced any sympathy, and neither was too openly nor too 
abundantly friendly ; no credits were in sight, save in limited amounts 
from Germany and Italy. No help was forthcoming from anybody, 
anywhere.” 1 

“ Internally the picture in 1928 was no more cheering. The Com- 
munist Party was riven with dissension. Trotsky was ousted ; his fol- 
lowers in their hundreds, among them [some oi'J the ablest men in the 
country — orators, executives, writers, engineers, economists — -were exiled 
to remote parts of the land, and the ‘ Right Opposition 1 was continually 
threatening a fresh disruption. The peasants were growling with dis- 
satisfaction, the nepmen [private capitalist entrepreneurs and dealers] 
and the intellectuals were recalcitrant ; and some of the latter, though a 
much smaller number than the hysterical soviet press would have the world 
believe, were actually effecting sabotage. There was little skilled labour 
in the country, and very few engineers experienced in building modem 
industrial plants ; and few leaders to manage such plants once they were 
built. The country itself was backward, and had barely recovered from 

1 11 should, however, not he forgotten that tile English Cooperative Wholesale Society 
anti various considerable British firms made it known that the official breaking off of 
relations would not interfere with tlieir continuing tp fulfil soviet orders, upon the customary 
credit terms, 
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the cumulative ravages of the world and civil wars, which had reduced 
industrial output to one-fifth and agricultural to three-fifths of normal. 
In brief, Russia was alone, disunited and impoverished.’ - 1 

The controversy in which the First Five-Year Plan was involved may 
be summarily described in the words of a subsequent official report, in 
which the render must kindly accept the characteristic phraseology and 
discount the inevitable bias. “ The Right Opportunists declared Gos- 
plan in 1933, while in words admitting the planned character of economy 
in tin' USSR, actually denied it, in so far as they refused to admit that 
industrialisation was the decisive lever for the reconstruction of national 
economy ; they fought against high rates of industrialisation ; they 
denied the decisive significance of the link between the working class and 
the peasantry on the basis of production ; to the class struggle for the 
realisation of the socialist reorganisation of the whole of national economy, 
they counterpoised the theory that the kulaks would peacefully grow into 
socialism ; tho theory that things should be allowed to go automatically 
their own way. Taking this as their starting-point, the Right Oppor- 
tunists, in opposition to the Five-Year Plan . . . proposed a Two-Year 
Plan, in which the central link was not industry hut agriculture ; not the 
socialist transformation of the countryside but the consolidation of private 
peasant economy. This, in fact, implied the denial of the possibility of 
building socialism in a single country ; the denial of the possibility of 
drawing the main masses of the peasantry into socialist construction. The 
realisation of the Two-Year Plan would have led to the perpetuation 
of the technical backwardness and agrarian character of the country, to 
bourgeois restoration, and to the colonial subjugation of the USSR to the 
capitalist world. . . . The Trotskyists, in their turn, denied the possi- 
bility of the planned development of the economy of the USSR, in that 
they denied the law of the uneven development of capitalism, and asserted 
that the international division of labour stands higher than the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in a siugle country, and imperatively dictates to 
it its further development. They denied that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was a special form of the link between the working class and 
the peasantry, and prophesied the inevitable rupture between [them]. , . . 
The Trotskyists advanced the bourgeois theory that the building up of 
socialism in a single country, and the reconstruction of the national 
economy of the USSR by its own efforts, were impossible. . . . The Five- 
Year Plan was born in the midst of a fierce class struggle around the 
question of the maim roads [or] means of socialist construction. Notwith- 
standing the counter-revolutionary resistance of the Rights and the 
Trotskyists, the Communist Party and the Soviet Government adopted 
the Five-Year Plan for the socialist reconstruction of national economy. 
More than that, of tho two variants of the plan — the initial plan and the 
optimal plan that were submitted by the State Planning Commission — the., 
Sixteenth Party Conference of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 

1 The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp. 24-25, 
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and the Fifth Congress of Soviets, adopted the optimal variant of the 
plan, winch, in the subsequent course of its fulfilment, became a minimum 
plan, for the scope of its main tasks was considerably widened.” 1 

We may add that the First Five-Year Plan, in its “ optimal valiant ”, 
which was presently greatly enlarged in scope and content, was held to 
be substantially fullilled by the end of 1933, within four and a quarter 
years. A Second Five-Year Plan was accordingly formulated for the 
years 1933-1937, which is now (1935) in course of execution. 


Gosplan as Planning Authority 

The USSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan), to which this 
important work was entrusted, is now appointed by and is directly 
responsible, to the Sovnarkom, of which its president is always a member. 
The Commission, unlike some other bodies, has never taken the form of a 
committee wholly or mainly composed of People’s Commissars already 
busied with their own work ; and consisted, down to 1935, of a president 
who is now one of the two vice-presidents of the Sovnarkom ; two vice- 
presidents, none of whom held any other public office, and no fewer than 
158 members. The supreme planning authority — Gosplan USSR — is 
supported by similar planning commissions in all the constituent and 
autonomous republics, These republic planning commissions (which are 
also referred to as Gosplan, but followed by the name of the republic) 
tire each subject to its own Sovnarkom, but bound to adopt the lines 
decided on by the USSR Gosplan. 2 

All governmental or public institutions or establishments of every 
bind, including not only those engaged in industry or agriculture, hut also 
those concerned with such services as education ; medicine and public 
health ; the arts ; music and the drama ; social insurance ; defence ; 
justice ; and transport and communications, arc statutorily required to 
supply Gosplan with all necessary data as to their present and prospective 
operations. To deal with the enormous mass of information that pours in 
continually from all over the USSR,. Gosplau has gradually developed an 
extensive staff of trained statisticians and technical experts in all branches 
of industry, exceeding a thousand in number, which is elaborately 
organised, with all its thousands of clerical workers, in a large number of 
departments. The special department of statistics, worldngindepondently, 

1 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan), 1933, pp. 4-5. 

a “ Each of the various republics that combine to form the Union has its own State 
Planning Commission, which drafts a scheme for the economic development of its own 
area. The general plan for the USSR is drafted by the State Planning Commission of the 
Soviet Union. The last-named authority is not subordinated to any of the People's 
Commissariats : and should a,ny difference of opinion arise between the State Planning 
Commission and economic commissariats, the matter has to be submitted to . . . the 
Council of Labour and Defence, whose decisions are binding on all the state authorities ” 
(Mcmomic Trends in Soviet Mitssia, by A. Yugov, 1930, p. 298). 

This work, by an opponent of the Soviet .Government, is untrustworthy in its details, 
but is not without use as suggesting possible criticisms. 
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has now become a Central Board of National Economics Accounting, sub- 
ordinate to tire USSR Gosplan, and paying particular attention to cost 
accounLmg. 

Tlie internal organisation of an office charged with a task of such 
magnitude and complexity seems worth describing in some detail. We 
may therefore he pardoned for placing on record an unpublished depart- 
mental order— No. 103 of April 12, 1932 — signed by V. llezhlauk. then 
deputy president of the Commission, directing a complete reorganisation 
of Gosplan into 10 departments, most of which have from 3 to 7 sub- 
departments (sectors), making in all 33 divisions, among which the 
whole work was, at that date, carefully divided. This Order ran as 
follows : 

“ The gigantic sweep of socialist construction oil the completed basis 
of soviet economics, the building up of the Second Five-Year Plan with a 
view to achieving a classless socialist society within five years, and accom- 
plishing the reconstruction of national economy on the basis of modem 
technique and inventions, and the corresponding reconstruction of 
Narkomats [ministerial departments] in the direction of their specialisa- 
tion, which would enable them to exercise more direct control and planning 
—all this makes it imperative for Gosplan to create more coordination 
(uviazka) in the planning and correlation and control of different branches 
of the Plan and to work out a synthetic plan of socialist construction of 
the USSR. 

“ The preparation of such a plan and its execution cannot be carried 
out by one sector or group of sectors of Gosplan. Its success depends on 
the active participation in it of all workers in the constructional and 
functional sectors of the Plan in constant coordination with each other. 
Only 011 these conditions is it possible to utilise the tremendous experience 
of all republican, oblast and scientific planning institutions, and to build 
up a scientific technical and economic synthetic plan comprehending tlie 
oblasts, their groups, and the republics of the USSR. 

“ In accordance with these considerations the apparatus of the Gosplan 
must be reconstructed by creating in the midst of its organisation com- 
bined kindred sectors, and by regrouping the functions of different sectors 
and their groups. The administration of the department must be placed 
in the hands of their chiefs and of the deputies, without creating special 
organs attached to them for this purpose.” 1 

Gosplan worked under this scheme of 1932 for three more years with 
steadily increasing efficiency. In April 1935 the whole department was 
again reorganised by a decree of the USSR Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) and Sovnarkom, which testified appreciation of the brilliant 
success of the planned economy. 2 But these very achievements, and the 

1 Gosplan, 01'der No. 103 of April 12, 1032. 

2 Sovnarkom Dooree of April 1935 ; Pravda , April 6, 1935 ; Moscow Daily News, 
April 8, 1935 ; Izuestm, April 8, 1935 ; Russian Economic Notes (of U.S.A. Department of 
Commerce), June 13, 1935. 
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evex -increasin'' scale of their application, were held to call for a yet higher 
level of planning, fco he directed towards completing the reconstruction 
of the entire national economy. Planning must henceforth penetrate 
even the smallest section of the economy of the Union. Now that 9G per 
cent of the national income and of the means of production are in the 
hands of the collectivity, there must lie, in the whole organisation, the 
most exact accounting, a high degree of knowledge of economics, complete 
familiarity with the technique of all forms of production, and ability to 
find a solution for any problem, however complicated, that may arise in 
practice. This is deemed particularly important in the case of agriculture, 
where there are still thousands of farms which can roach their objectives 
only by planned direction. Distribution, transport and stabilisation of 
prices all demand increased attention from the planning authorities. One 
of the chief tasks of the reorganised Gosplan must be what is called 
synthetised planning, or the more rational amalgamation into a single 
whole of the separate plans for the various geographical and economic 
divisions of the Union. 

The re-organisation called for by these considerations took the form 
of the supersession of the presidium and the vice-presidents bj r a new com- 
mission of the fixed number of 70 persons, who were choscu for appoint- 
ment by the Savnarkom by the president of Gosplan himself. Among 
these carefully selected members the principal workers under the former 
scheme have found places, but the list also includes the most effective 
members of the local planning commissions, and also a number of scientists 
and technicians specially chosen regardless of their connection with other 
organisations and agencies. A new scheme of internal organisation has 
been worked out under this commission, adopting the most successful 
parts of the previous one, with an improved distribution of work according 
to subjects and localities, accompanied by increased provision for the 
continual inter-regional and inter -industrial u synthesisation ” of the plan. 
Independent sections are being built up to overhaul, from the standpoint 
of planning, the scheme of national defence ; to deal, from the same angle, 
with the problem of the training of “ cadres ” (adequately differentiated 
grades of technical efficiency) ; to devise a fuller utilisation of alternative 
building materials ; to plan a systematic coordination of automobile 
highways and aeroplane routes ; to effect a general planning of all the 
means of communication ; to survey the mutual relations of the lines now 
opening out for a further improvement of the national health ; and to 
concert measures for the special training of planners ! There are now, in 
close connection with Gosplan, a central administration of national 
accounting ; an institute of economic research ; and an All-Union 
Academy of Planning, with subordinate institutes of research on the aims 
and processes of planning, at Moscow and Leningrad respectively. The 
whole staff of the USSR Gosplan now amounts to something approaching 
to a couple of thousand expert statisticians and scientific technicians of 
various kinds, with as many more clerical subordinates— certainly the 
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bent equipped as well as the most extensive permanent machine rtf statistical 
enquiry in the world. 1 

How the Plan is Made 

Upon all the information obtained by Gosplan the preparation of the 
Plan proceeds by successive stages. It starts — and this is an important 
point on which it. differs from any analogous forecast in other countries — 
not from any consideration of the government’s financial requirements 
or any statistics of the “ balance of trade ”, but from the human beings 
of whom the nation is composed, the whole population of the USSR whose 
labour force is available for employment, and whose consumption of com- 
modities and services has to be provided for. From the total population 
to be expected, in the whole of the USSR and in each of its principal 
areas, there have to be deducted the numbers under working age ; the 
numbers too old for service ; the numbers disabled by sickness or infirmity, 
and the numbers otherwise occupied, including the homekeeping waves 
and domestic workers ; those engaged in study or research ; those serving 
in the defence forces or in administration unconnected with production ; 
the priests and other members of the deprived categories, and finally, 
along with the nomadic tribes, the still surviving independent peasants 
and handicraftsmen. The remainder constitutes the labour force available 
for the more or less collectivised production of commodities and services, 
to be distributed, to the best advantage of the community, over the whole 
field of collectivised industry and agriculture. 

How is this distribution effected 1 Gosplan obtains annually, with 
regard to every enterprise in the USSR, whether state or municipal, 
central or local, factory or mine, sovkhos or lcoikhos, university or hospital, 
cooperative society or theatre, health office or medical service, an elaborate 
statistical statement as to what it has produced or done during the last 
completed year ; what is going 011 during the current year ; and what is 
expected during the year next ensuing ; including, in particular, how 
many workers of the various kinds and grades ; and what amounts and 
kinds of materials and components have been or wall be required ; and 
what demands on the banking and transport services are involved. At 
the same time the consumers’ cooperative movement, which has (1935) 
some seventy-four million members, reports how many persons each 
society has been supplying, and how many it expects to be supplying next 
year ; with what kinds of commodities and to what aggregate amount ; 
which of these commodities it cau produce for itself, which it will need to 
obtain from other USSR producers, and which it proposes to import from 
abroad. The tens of thousands of industrial cooperative societies {incops 
or artels) equally report the proceedings of their several establishments. 

J Students of political science will notice the extent and range, we think unparalleled 
in other countries, of the machinery for devising tho means of coordinating the adminis- 
trative work of separate government departments ; and for *' thinking out " the problems 
arising from their several uneven developments. 
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Corresponding data are obtained from the quarter of a pillion collective 
farms . 1 Analogous information is obtained from the railway, river, canal, 
air and maritime transport service, and from that dealing with the service 
of communications by post, telegraph, telephone and radio. All the 
cultural ” institutions supply similar information as to what they are 
doing or requiring, whether they arc educational or medical, artistic or 
recreational, publishing books or newspapers, or running theatres, concerts 
or cinemas. Tins nation-wide reporting of economic data, elaborately 
organised, through the several ministerial commissariats, in the various 
central offices, is, we are informed, made with extraordinary willingness 
and punctuality, if only because the failure of any one of the hundreds of 
thousands of separate establishments to reply fully and punctually might 
result in its exclusion from any provision of materials and financial credits. 
But Gosplan gets in the laggards by sending special inspectors to visit 
them, even in the most distant and obscure corners of the USSR ; and 
may even supply instructors to help in the preparation of the voluminous 
returns. 


The Provisional Plan 

With all this enormous mass of information, which is daily being 
examined and verified, classified and digested in the appropriate depart- 
ments, Gosplan, with a whole decade of acquaintance with, the facts and 
' with the personnel of each enterprise, is able to form a preliminary and 
hypothetical picture of what next year’s output would be if each enterprise 
proved to bo able, and was also left free, to accomplish exactly what it 
individually proposed. Simultaneously, the Politbtireau and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, in consultation with the People’s 
Commissars of the principal departments of the government, will have 
been coming to general conclusions as to the particular expansions and 
new developments to be pressed forward. These provisional decisions 
“ from above ” have to be worked into the multifarious proposals “ from 
below ”. But to make consistent with itself even the first draft of the 
provisional Plan thus made up, partly of proposals from below and pro- 
visional decisions from above, the whole aggregate of existing and projected 
enterprises in the USSR must bo brought to a very complicated balance- 
One fundamental question is in what industries, and what parts of the 
USSR, the whole of the available labour force will find employment. Por 
the last few years, indeed, the cpiestion has had to be put the other way 
about. The problem has been how to distribute the available labour force 

1 Even tho millions of individual peasant families, and the vaguely known nomadio 
tribes producing mainly for subsistence, are not wholly ignored by the General Plan. 
Estimates have to he included in the Plan for (a) the aggregate produce that these peoples 
may be expected, from past experience, to bring to market ; and ( b ) for the aggregate 
amount and the principal kinds of commodities that they may be expected to purchase. 
As these two estimates approximately balance each other in aggregate value, the totals 
are not affected ; but the calculation is mode in order that note may be taken of the 
additional produce likely to be available on the one hand, and, on the other, of the addi- 
tional demand to ha expected for certain commodities. 
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so as t.o make it, as far as possible, suffice for the demands of all the 
establishments, industrial and cultural, great and small. Whichever srav 
the question is put, the total increase of population may be sufficiently 
accurately estimated, and changes in its location may' be statistically 
allowed for, without in any way prescribing, to any individual person, 
where he shall reside or in what vocation he shall engage, The notion 
that the Plan includes or requires any such regimentation is dimply a 
delusion. In the following chapter we shall describe in derail by what 
devices all the persons seeking employment are led voluntarily to choose 
among the several occupations and locations in the proportions that the 
interests of the community require. Here we need only mention that this 
optimum distribution of new recruits among the various branches of the 
army of labour is secured largely by the provision of the appropriate 
number and kinds of opportunities for training in the skilled crafts and 
learned professions that are most in demand ; and by the trade unions 
agreeing to fix the several rates of remuneration for different occupations 
with due regard to the “ social value ” of any particular kind of labour 
that is temporarily in short supply . 1 

Meanwhile all the various enterprises, industrial or cultural, mil be, 
in their several programmes, requiring a particular amount of labour 
power without which they cannot achieve the output that they propose 
or that which will be demanded from them. A certain proportion of this 
labour power has to possess this or that kind of experience or skill. Whence 
is this labour power, skilled or unskilled, to be drawn ; how many trained 
youths will be turned out, by the various educational establishments ; 
and what, will probably be the outflow of surplus labour from the agri- 
cultural districts in course of mechanisation ? But apart from the alloca- 
tion of labour power, the other requirements of each of the various estab- 
lishments, made without knowledge of what the rest of them are requiring, 
involve a whole series of complicated adjustments. All the establishments, 
industrial or cultural, will be dependent, to take the simplest example, on 
the supply, throughout the year, of fuel for heating purposes, whilst all 
the important ones require also artificial power. What is the aggregate 
demand of all the enterprises for heating, lighting and power ; and how 
does this compare with the expected output of timber, coal, oil, peat and 
hydro-electricity '? Most manufacturing industries require for their pro- 
duction either iron or steel, or one or other of the non-ferrous metals. The 
aggregate supply of each of these necessities from the mines and furnaces 
has to be made to tit the aggregate demand. Each enterprise, in short, 
has its own requirements in materials, components and accessories, without 
an exactly proportionate supply of which throughout the year if cannot 
maintain its planned output. Moreover, .in most cases it is not enough 
to provide, of each component, a sufficient aggregate in the USSB to 
supply all the establishments throughout the land. It is often necessary, 

1 Set) Chapter III. in Pant T., “ Man as a Producer i Soviet, 'Trade Unionism ”, and 
Chapter IX. in Part U-, “ In Piece of Profit 
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and for various reasons always desirable, that each economic region of 
the USSR should be able to satisfy its own requirements, and thus avoid 
increasing the strain of long haulage on the overworked transport system. 
Then there is the immense problem of the food, the clothing, the housing, 
the educational and health services, the holidays and the amusements of 
the entire population to be provided for, as and when and where it is 
demanded. Gosplan lias to compare the aggregate expected demand for 
each commodity or service (in the light of past experience, and as reported 
by the network of consumers’ cooperative societies to which nearly every 
adult belongs, and also by the other agencies receiving the current expendi- 
ture of the population) with the amounts that the productive enterprises 
are severally proposing to turn out during the year, and with hire manner 
in which these several outputs are distributed in relation to the homes 
and to the expected desires of the people. And when all this has been 
done, there has still to be considered the carrying capacity that the trans- 
port system must have in order to move everything without delay from 
where it is made to where it will be consumed or used. Even more difficult 
and complicated is the adjustment to be made between home and foreign 
supply. In the circumstances of the "USSR a profound economic truth is 
revealed, namely that the fundamental interest of every Country in foreign 
trade is not in its exports but in its imports. The USSR, like every other 
country, is compelled to seek some commodities in foreign lands ; and it 
suits its present policy of rapid industrialisation to obtain from abroad 
much else itr the way of machinery of all kinds that it cannot for the 
moment conveniently find sufficient labour force or plant to produce for 
itself. All such tilings the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade will he 
prepared to order from abroad, on the best terms he can obtain. Rut these 
imports have, in the absence of loans from foreign investors, necessarily 
to be paid for out of the proceeds of sales of exports. It becomes, accord- 
ingly, an anxious problem to decide which commodities — not excluding 
gold itself — it will be most profitable, or least costly to tbe US8R, to pro- 
duce in order to ship to foreign countries, and in what quantities ; whether, 
for instance, it will be more profitable, at the prices that the foreigner will 
pay, to ship more timber, oil and furs, or more wheat, butter and eggs. 1 

We pause at this point to note that, so far, the preparation of the draft 

1 It is not easy to explain with brevity bow far the planning descends to the innumer- 
able details of size and shape, material and style, size and colour of the myriads of com- 
modities that have to bo produced. The decree embodying the Plan, which is eventually 
passed by the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), contains statistical totals for only 
about a dozen of the main divisions of production, with merely general reference to the 
Plan wit# regard to the quantities of other commodities. The widely published “ control 
figures ” usually give statistical totals for sixty or seventy hinds of commodities, including 
for instance 25 specified classes of “ producers ” goods (suoh as coal, mineral oil, iron ore, 
rolled iron, agricvdtuiid machinery, etc.). Id specified classes of “ consumers ” goods (such 
as cotton yam, boots and shoes, matches, Bngar, elo.) ; and 23 specified classes of market- 
able agricultural products. But the Plan itself involves a quantitative regulation of the 
production or service of every kind of establishment, each of which can devial 0 from the 
specification only by express permission of the People’s Commissar under whom it works ; 
permission which is given only after consultation with Gosplan. 
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provisional Plan, complicated and difficult though it is, is merely a matter 
o£ statistical calculation and estimate, on the basis of the figures drawn 
from all parts of the USSR, combined with the best possible forecast of 
such indeterminate factors as the local harvests and next year’s world 
prices of the commodities to be exported in order to pay for the imports. 
Such a calculation and estimate is required before any sensible orders can 
be given to the hundreds of trusts and services, controlling the tens of 
thousands of separate factories, mines, oil-fields, state farms, transport 
systems, and social service agencies of all kinds. Once private ownership, 
with its profit-seeking motive of production for the competitive, market, 
is abandoned, specific directions must be given as to what each establish- 
ment has to produce. It is this necessity, and not any question of policy, 
that makes indispensable, in a collectivist state, some sort of General 
Plan. And once private ownership and the profit-seeking motive of 
production for the competitive market have been abandoned, it becomes 
plain that these necessary directions cannot be given without producing 
unutterable chaos and ruinous waste, unless the collection of facts is, 
adequate and extensive and (though here accuracy and precision cannot 
he completely attained) unless the forecast of harvests and world prices 
is either fairly sound, or else safeguarded by adequate reserves. If these 
difficulties can he overcome, the planning becomes a mere scientific pro- 
cess, applicable to any purpose whatsoever. Planning is, in fact, under- 
taken— it is true with a purpose quite different from that of the USSR-- 
by every important capitalist trust or combination, so far as concerns the 
whole sphere of its own enterprise. Such capitalist planning is, however, 
everywhere limited to the range of the particular trust or combination : 
and takes no account either of the labourers, or of the production, outside 
this range. What is more important is that such capitalist planning is 
governed by entirely different motives from those prevailing in the USSR. 

It is rightly pointed out that planning makes, in icself, no promises 
to the people. In itself, it is merely a statistical process without a purpose. 
Logically, however, planning implies a purpose outside itself, a purpose 
to he decided aud determined on by human will. In a capitalist society, 
the purpose of even the largest private enterprise is the pecuniary profit 
to be gained by its owners or shareholders. It may or may not be recog- 
nised that, in order to obtain, in the long run, the greatest pecuniary 
profit, various conditions have to be observed, such as the need for attract- 
ing and keeping in decent efficiency the workers concerned. But these 
conditions are all subordinate to the object of profit. In the USSR, with 
what is called the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, the eud to be planned 
for is quite different, There are no owners or shareholders to be benefited, 
aud there is no consideration of pecuniary profit. The sole object aimed 
at is the maximum safety and well-being, in the long run, of the entire 
community, ou an equalitarian basis, so that everybody’s faculties can 
be afforded the utmost scope in the common service, and everybody’s 
needs as far as practicable satisfied. But the decision as to how exactly 
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this object should be aimed at by each year’s plan is not for Gosplan to 
make. The determination of the particular cuds to be attained, and the 
manner and degree in which each of them shall be served during the period 
that is planned for, and the will to enforce this policy, is the business of 
the USSR- Government itself. 

Accordingly it is the duty of the USSR Gosplan, at some stage, to 
take the instructions of the Soviet Government — in practice, to com- 
municate the substance of the earliest draft of the provisional Plan to the 
Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence on the one hand, 
and the Politbureau anil the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
on the other— in order to obtain decisions upon a series of points, before 
even the Provisional Plan is completed. I11 practice, this takes the form 
of an almost continuous consultation throughout the year among the 
leading personalities in the Kremlin on a succession of problems of policy. 
These consultations, in which the exports of the USSR Gosplan necessarily 
play a great part, by the facts that they adduce, are summed up in a 
series of committee decisions. We can only give a general description of 
the social purposes by which arc influenced all the innumerable adjust- 
ments that have always to be made in the formulation of even the pro- 
visional Plan. It will be seen that every one of those social purposes, by 
which the Plan is finally governed, imports considerations of social well- 
being which no profit-seeking capitalist— and, wo may add, no deductive 
economist working out theoretically what will bo the operation of an 
entirely unhampered competitive capitalism — admits into Iris problem . 1 
That is to say, each of these decisions of paramount importance takes into 
account other ends than the making of pecuniary profit by production for 
a competitive free market; other ends even than the maximum satis- 
faction of the desires for consumption by the jostling crowd of consumers 
whose frictionloss succession of momentary demands, all deemed in the 
argument to be equally “ effective ”, both create and govern such a 
market. 

The General Object of Soviet Planning 

The fundamental purpose that the Soviet General Plan has to promote 
has been, from the outset, definitely and, so to speak arbitrarily, fixed. 
The USSR, in which agriculture has always been the dominant occupa- 
tion of the mass of the people, has got to be as far as possible industrialised 
and mechanised. Moreover, the industrialisation must not be monojiolised 
by any favoured district or districts, but has to extend, in due proportion, 
to every part of the country. The primary object of this industrialisation 
is to increase wealth production. It has always been held by the Soviet 
Government that an exclusively agricultural community is a community 

* " c * * 

1 Such a decision between industries, not strictly related to considerations of prices 
and costs ”, beams to Mr, Lionel Robbins {The Great Depression, 1934, p. 130) to belong 
“ only to the sphere of aesthetics or military strategy ”, He apparently does not allow 
for Public Health or education, or even for the economic interests of future generations, 
in opposition to those of the present population. 
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in which there is, for the masses, beyond a bare subsistence, very little 
surplus available, even for the means of civilised life, lot alone for cultural 
developments. Without extensive industrialisation, and an equally 
extensive mechanisation oi agriculture, so Lenin taught, there could be 
no great or continuous rise in civilisation for the whole mass of the people 
of fchedJiSSR. And to the advantages of this rise in civilisation every part 
of the USSR is considered to have an equal claim. Thus, it is not merely 
in order to lessen the cost of -transport, and not only to put the most 
important now works out of reach of potential hostile invaders, that the 
additional mines, factories, oil-lields and electric plants of which the 
People’s Commissar of Pleavy Industry always has a long list waiting to 
be put in operation to the extent that the Plan may allow, arc, as a matter 
of policy, geographically widely dispersed. The Soviet Government ma kes 
it a cardinal point of policy, largely irrespective of cost, or even of immedi- 
ate maximum production, to see to if, that the Plan leaves no part of the 
USSR, and no important national minority, dependent on agriculture 
alone, or on stock- breeding alone, or on hunting or fishing alone. This 
supreme decision of policy, it will be noted, bas so far been made by no 
other government. Nowhere else has a government deliberately set itself 
to maximise industrialism and mechanisation ; or fo make all its citizens, 
to use Stalin's own phrase, “ well-to-do Least of all lias any previous 
government ever set itself to cause all parts of its area, and all its various 
races, to enjoy equal shares in the common productivity. 


Collectivisation and Mechanisation of Agricidture 

It has, since 1927, also become a cardinal point in the policy of tiro 
Oommuuist Party, and of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, to press 
forward, with all possible speed, the collectivisation of agriculture in state 
or collective farms. Only by such a transformation of rural life, as it 
seemed to the far-sighted, could there be any possibility of raising the 
whole peasantry, especially the children, into an educated community, 
capable of understanding communism and familiar with its scientific 
methods. Compared with the peasant’s izba, the aovkhos, and still more 
the kolkhos, would become the peasant’s university. But the urgent 
reason for an immediate transformation was the need for introducing the 
mechanisation which alone would put the country beyond reach of local 
distress, or even of actual famine, brought about either through the 
periodical failure of crops or by the apathy or recalcitrance of an inde- 
pendent peasantry. 1 This involved a provision in the Plan for exception- 

1 It must be remembered that, as we have already described, owing to the “ extensive ” 
character o£ Russian peasant agriculture, to its backwardness, and tq ita lack of proper 
technical equipment, failures of the harvest in the USSR have always been frequent, 
rising from time to time to the proportions of veritable famine. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century, from 1800 to 1851, there are said to have been 35 years in which, 
there was a more or less serious failure of the crops. In the 20-years period from 18S1 to 
1911, there wore 13 poor harvests, 4 good- harvests and 3 famine years. During the 10 years 
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ally rapid development of the production of tractors and other agricultural 
machinery, as well as such an expansion of transport facilities as would 
bring every village in the USSR into easy connection with the cities and 
the manufacturing centres. This insistence on the greatest practicable 
mechanisation of agriculture, for the sake of maximising quantitative out- 
put, and, at the same time, of educating the peasant population for a 
fuller citizenship, may well Ire inconsistent with maximising the pecuniary 
piofils of agriculture, which is what the landlord, the caiptalist profit- 
maker and even the kulak would look at. 


The Coefficient of Increase 

Another preliminary that it is necessary to decide for each year is 
what shall be the coefficient of increase to be applied to the total output 
of the last completed year. Besides the growth of population and the 
coming into operation of new plants and additional machines which this 
increase of labour force makes it possible to set going, there is the factor 
of human effort. (Shull the people be called upon to increase their own 
exertions by 1 per cent or 5 per cent, or any other amount 1 1 For the 
Plan, even in its provisional form, is more than a statistical exercise. It 
is, in itself, a potent instrument, having dynamic effect upon the General 
Will of the community. Whether the average amount of energy displayed, 
of persistence manifested, and of work done by each employed person in 
the USSR will increase, and by how much it will increase, is partly 
dependent on what the Plan demands. But this is not all. The Plan is 
not intended as a scientific prediction of what will actually happen. 
Without having read Browning, the soviet authorities act on the maxim 
that “ Life’s reach should exceed its grasp ”. The practice in the USSR 
is for the Government, each year, to ask of the community rather more 
than can objectively be expected from it, and to do this deliberately as 
a means of inducing the people to stretch themselves to the utmost. It 

of soviet rule (1018-1927) there have been 2 famine years, 5 years with poor harvests, and 
only 3 years with goad harvests. Unlike the Tsar’s Government, that of the soviets feels 
bound to take steps to prevent such, calamitous shortages. 

1 This coefficient of increase was, at the very outset of the First Five-Year Plan, the 
subject of heated controversy within the State Planning Commission. There were some, 
such as Grornan, who were dominated by the past experience of capitalist countries, and 
who accordingly doubted, not only whether anything more than an annual inorea.se of 3 per 
cent should be calculated on, but also whether allowance should not be made for a steadily 
diminishing rate of increase of production, on the basis of a “ law of diminishing return 
The outcome was that, as already mentioned, Gosplan submitted the Plan in two variants, 
the “ initial Plan ” and the “ optimal Plan ”, of which the Government adopted the latter 
(Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five- Year Plan, 1033, p. 4). 

The two variants differed in their totals by approximately 20 per cent. The initial 
draft made allowance for (a) the possibility of widespread failure of crops, amounting to a 
famine ; (b) the inability to increase imports in the absence of foreign loans or long credits, 
and (a) the need for greatly increasing the defence forces. The maximum draft held it 
sufficient (r) to estimate for local shortages of crop, far short of famine ; (y) to meet the 
increase of imports by increasing exports, to be made possible by lowering costs of produc- 
tion, owing to increasing output ; and (z) to slow down increases in the defonco forces. 
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is one of the results of the system of Participation, to which we have »o 
often had to allude, that this deliberate public appeal for greater strenuouv 
ness, though repeated at frequent intervals, has a considerable effect. 


The Division of the Nation's Income between Gmrent Consumption 
and Capital Invest meal 

But all this leaves the quantitative decisions still open. How much 
of the additional industrialisation for winch the Commissariats of Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry, Bail ways and so on have worked oul plans 
shall be undertaken in the ensuing year ? This question involves a division 
of the total expenditure between individual consumption and new capital 
investment. It necessitates a corresponding allocation, in the Plan itself, 
of labour force and plant, either to the production of commodities and 
services for immediate consumption or use, on the one hand ; or, on the 
other, to the erection and equipment of new industrial establishments, or 
to the making of additional machines, or 1o the extension and impiove- 
ment of such common services as Iransport and communications, or to 
the provision of additional dwelling-houses, and educational buildings, 
and other works of durable utility. Here we have an issue of high policy, 
on which Gosplan requires an authoritative ruling before even the pro- 
visional Plan can be completed and duly balanced. There is not only 
the depreciation, by wearing out, of ail the existing equipment to be 
made good. The requirements of national defence in works and stores 
and equipment, possibly even of strategic, railways, or a doubling of track' 
not called for immediately on economic grounds, must be favourably- 
considered. But what is no less important in deciding on the amount of 
additional industrialisation to be undertaken in the ensuing year is the 
limiting condition of the number of new workers who will be available ; 
and the allocation, among the various works and services, of these addi- 
tional workers who will be seeking employment. When there is so much 
to be done, the state cannot afford to let any part of this labour force 
remain unadapted to the service of the community. How to ensure tins 
adaptation is one of the problems to be taken into account in the pro- 
tracted annual collective bargaining as to the standard rates of wages 
and conditions of employment, that we have already described, between 
the All-Union Council of Trade Unions, AUCCTU, representing all the 47 
(in 1934 redivided into 154) trade unions of the USSR, and the USSR 
Sovnarkom, representing the management of all the enterprises in which 
the workers are employed. These expert negotiators have, perforce, both 
had to recognise that there are three main parts into which the total 
expenditure of the nation must be arranged to fall. There is, first, of all, 
the amount to be withheld from current consumption and invested in 
ways of lasting utility. This, in capitalist nations, is called the savings 
or the internal investments of the nation. In the USSR this share has, 
during the past few years, been as much as 30 or 40 per cent of the total 
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national income, being many times as large a proportion as in any other 
country at any time, whatsoever. What remains has then to be allocated, 
partly to the maintenance of the common services of the nation, neces- 
sarily conducted on a collectivised basis, such as the various government 
departments, local and central ; the defence forces and the administration 
of justice ; and all the numerous branches of social welfare, such as public 
health, insurances, the whole educational system, scientific exploration 
and invention, literature and the arts, holidays and recreation. The 
whole of the remainder constitutes a wage, fund more concrete than any 
imagined by "Ricardo and McCulloch. This will constitute the income paid 
in wages and salaries to tire whole of the workers, by hand or by brain, 
employed in the production of commodities and services. It is this three- 
fold allocation of national income and expenditure — made, it will be seen, 
according to other considerations than the pecuniary net profit of any 
enterprise — that enables the parties to the collective bargaining to arrive 
at a coefficient of wage-increase for the ensuing year. It is this determina- 
tion of a coefficient of increase of the aggregate wages and salaries of flic 
whole people that will permit Gosplan to complete its allocation of labour 
force and materials to the production of the various commodities and 
serviccs'on which, as it can be foreseen, the wages and salaries will, in the 
aggregate, he expended. And here emerges what the western economist, 
like the capitalist statesman, may well consider the. supreme novelty and 
advantage of such a Plan. For the Plan, as worked out through the above 
stages, not only provides the necessary number of remunerative situations 
(or jobs in wealth production) for the whole of the anticipated able-bodied 
adults, but also ensures automatically that every one of these workers, 
together with all the non-able-bodied, are provided continuously with 
purchasing power, on the spending of which the producers of commodities 
and services can with absolute confidence count. Thus, within the ulti- 
mate limits of the Plan, there can be no failure of “ effective demand ” 
for whatever the people desire. 


National Defence 

Every government lias to plan for national defence. But, to the 
Soviet Government the danger of war has hitherto been a constant pre- 
occupation. Rightly or wrongly, the USSR lives in constant appre- 
hension of attack, not by one foreign power alone, but by a combination 
of capitalist governments. It is never forgotten that only fifteen years 
ago, the armies of no fewer than half a dozen governments were ravaging 
soviet territory, without any excuse that any of them can put up before 
an international tribunal, without- even a declaration ofwar, doing immense 
damage to what had never ceased to be, technically, a “ friendly power ”, 
And for this aggravated assault and colossal destruction no compensation 
has yet been paid. If combined invasion has lately become less likely, 
there is still fear of a particular invasion, as well ag of a commercial 
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embargo, or an economic boycott,, or even a coition sanUaut to prevent 
the spread of the bacillus of communism ! This appieheubion lias, fiom 
the hast, lent a strategic object to the planning. It has seemed of vital 
importance that, whilst the capitalist governments were divided among 
themselves, and whilst they had still not recovered from the losses of the 
Great War, the USSR should make itself substantially independent of 
the outer world, not only in all the means of waging modem warfare, but 
also in all indispensable commodities. Hence the exceptional t oncentia- 
tion of the First Five-Year Flan on the opening of new mines, oil-fields, 
hydro-electric plants, iron and steel works, the construction of strategic 
railways, or the doubling of track through economically undeveloped 
districts, and generally on a rapid expansion of the “ heavy industries ”, 
by means of which things can be made, or troops can be transported, 
instead of seeking directly to increase the making of the household com- 
modities desired by the people . 1 


The Development of Technical Education 

Moreover, the whole development of industrialisation, and the 
mechanisation of agriculture, together with the increasing demands of 
an immense population ever more awakening to cultural needs, necessitate 
the devotion of a constantly increasing portion of the nation's means to 
technical education, and, indeed, to education of every kind. The Plan 
is accordingly called upon, if only as an economic necessity, to provide 
each year for more schools and colleges, more teachers and professors, 
more scientific researchers and inventors. Industry itself constantly calls 
for more assistance from the scientists ; and the USSR scientists are not 
backward in demanding more and more costly opportunities for explora- 
tion and investigation of every part of the universe. In fact, the very 
large sums included in the Plan for scientific research excite the envy of 
scientists all the world over. Nor is it merely for the service of industry, 
or as a means of greater wealth production, that Soviet Communism 
insists on educational progress. One of its fundamental purposes, as we 
indicate in a subsequent chapter , 2 is the raising, to a higher level of 
civilisation, by the instrument of science, of all the races of the USSR. It 
is not without significance that the USSR is the only country in the world 
in which the public expenditure on education on the one hand, and on 
scientific research on the other, has been, throughout all the economic 
depressions of the past decade,, continuously increasing. 

1 In 1932, as elsewhere referred to, considerations of high policy connected with 
national defence led the Govern merit of the USSR to make an important deviation float 
the First "Five-Year Plan, in order to avert the danger oi invasion by Japan. Even at 
the cost of creating a serious shortage of foodstuffs, the Government established stores of 1 
grain and army equipment along the line to the Far East, and diverted much labour force 
lo the building of additional aeroplanes, to all of which a calculated publicity was given, 
This action is believed to have averted, or at least indefinitely postponed, an invasion from 
Manchuria. 

2 Chapter XI. in Part 1 1„ " Science the Salvation of Mankind.” 
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Public Health and Housing 

Nor can tlio Soviet (government afford to starve the social services on 
which (he health and productive power of the people depend. Thus, the 
authorities hove to scrutinise the draft Plan to spc that enough is provided 
for additional dwellings for the steadily increasing population ; for more 
and more hospitals and maternity centres and for an illimitable supply of 
trained doctors and nurses ; for a constantly increasing care of the cliil- 
dien; and for the development of every kind of social insurance. As 
with Public Education, the sums allocated to all these services have been 
increasing year by year, by leaps and bounds, calculated to reduce to 
despair the Finance Minister of any capitalist community. 


The Provision of Adequate Reserves 

Nor is this all that has to be looked for in tlio provisional Plan. The 
Plan can never be of the nature of an astronomical prediction, assured of 
a full and exact fulfilment . Quite the contrary. It can be foreseen that 
no part of the Plan will be precisely fulfilled ; at any rate, not to the 
extent, at the time, and with exactly the consequences that the optimistic 
proposals of particular enterprises, or of the experts of Gosplan itself, may 
have led the Government to believe. And every failure to realise, with 
precision, any one of the projects of the Plan, whether the failure is by 
excess or by deficiency, will entail consequences on other parts of the 
Plan. 

The most obvious of these failures to realise the results projected in 
the Plan may be the “ under-production ” of particular factories or other 
industrial enterprises. Nothing is done, as an ingenious Frenchman has 
observed, without “ deficiency, damage and delay ’’A There will certainly 
be accidents, great or small, which, in particular mines or electric plants, 
factories or oil-fields, will stop the work, wholly or in part, for hours or 
days, whilst the greater part of the costs run on. One or other section 
of the machinery breaks down, and cannot be instantly repaired. There 
are frequent shortages of supplies, either of materials or of components, 
which lessen the year’s output. The staff actually at work, whether of 
skilled workmen or of unskilled, or of this or that kind of technician, is 
seldom continuously up to the full establishment. There may be excep- 
tional absences from sickness, or from workers <c leaving the job ” to 
wander off elsewhere. More frequently than not, there is a positive in- 
ability to obtain the desired workers, cither because men of this or that 
particular kind of skill are not to be found, or because the available supply 
of unskilled labour runs short. There may even bo occasional stoppages 
from spasmodic short strikes, which the “ triangle ” — the internal arbitra- 

1 VJ18S : Una Nrnivella Bumanile , par Joseph Dubois (Paris, 1932) (“ pate, Marie. , 

retard "). 
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tiou tribunal— fails to avert or immediately to terminate. 1 Finally tlieio 
are the ordinary shortcomings of ' L the human factor The diieetor or 
manager makes an “ error of judgment The specialist or the forenun 
perpetrates mistakes. The manual workers, male or female, are not fully- 
trained and never perfectly competent. We can see that the seven or 
eight People’s Commissars, to whom severally the supreme control of all 
the industries of the LfSBK is committed, do not have an easy task in 
straightening out the difficulties that are perpetually being reported to 
them, If a factory, or even a whole trust or combine, continually fails 
to produce the required output, or persistently exceeds its permitted 
costs, its administration will presently be ruthlessly overhauled, its 
managerial staff may find itself dismissed or demoted : and if no adequate 
improvement occurs, the worst plants may be summarily closed down, 
the necessary production being sought in enlargements of more successful 
enterprises, or in the establishment of new ones. 2 3 So far as the General 
Plan is concerned, it is clear that, allowance must be made, by means of 
an adequate discount off all estimated output totals, for an inevitable 
average of shortcomings. 

But there will certainly be, from time to time, other and more serious 
contingencies, which would fatally dislocate the Plau, if provision were 
not made by way of reserves. Famine or pestilence ; war, or (as in 1932) 
urgent defensive measures calculated to ward off a. threatened invasion, 
may play havoc with the vaticinations of the ablest and best informed of 
planners. Much smaller calamities will cause deficiencies, each of which 
will upset many other calculations. An indispensable feature of wise and 
prudent forecasting is, accordingly, a deliberate planning for shortages 
caused by losses, failures and calamities of all kinds, as well as for surpluses 
caused by “ over-fulfilment ”. The ideal would be to make provision at 
every point for a surplus over the actual requirements of the year equal 
to the greatest recorded deviation from the normal during a series of years 
past, and for an appropriate disposal (including provision for a continually 
renewed storage) of that, contingent surplus. The most certain of such 
deviations is the periodical failure of the harvest, or the “ bumper crop ”, 
in one or other part of the country. Here the planners are helped by the 
existence of statistics of the yield, per hectare in previous years, which 
afford a reasonable indication of how great the local reserve of each kind 
of foodstuff; ought to be. But, whether by way of substitution or by that 

1 In every establishment an ad hoc arbitration tribunal is instantly called together, 
[-.insisting of one representative of the management, one of the workers (the local trade 
union secretary), and the local secretary of the Communist Party. This almost always 
settles the dispute, but either party had a right of appeal to the People’s CotamiSKar of 

Labour, and now has to the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCUTU). 

3 When incompetent operation of a factory becomes fct>o glaringly obvious, the soviet 
authorities swoop down with draconic penalties, not only dismissing the lndkloBS director, 
but sometimes putting him in prison. The factory then goes on as before under new 
diicctlon [Russia's Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1935, p. 58). Ascribing instance of the 
elaborate investigation made ill aU(?h cases is given ip Workliig for the Soviets, by W. A, 

1’ukeyner, 1032, pp, 160-188. 
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of a specific reserve, tlie perfect plan must include provisions for every 
land of deviation from prophecy. 1 

Moreover, changes in the Plan may be made, in subsequent years 
merely because it becomes apparent that more can be accomplished in 
the aggregate than had been contemplated ; or, on the other hand, 
because the popular demand for particular commodities unexpectedly 
declines. Thus, in the second and third years of the First Five-Year 
Plan, there was added to it, not only the creation of a new combined coal 
and metallurgical base in the Urals, but also the construction of a score 
or more of gigantic new factories that had hardly boon thought of in 
1928. 2 What is always involved in such changes is the establishment 
of a new balance between the production of materials and components, 
the available labour force duly provided with purchasing power, and tlie 
utilisation of both of these factors in additional production of commodities 
or services, of which, by the presence of the additional purchasing power 
in the hands of the people, the sale is well assured. 3 * * * * * * * 


Finance 

The trouble is that no government, and no planning commission, ever 
has in view sufficient means to provide completely for all that is desirable 
— just as the world’s aggregate of capitalist entrepreneurs has not. This 
is not, as it should be needless to say, a difficulty of money or currency, 
coinage or credit. The most expert planners, instructed by the most far- 
seeing government, if it is unable or unwilling to obtain a foreign loan, 
cannot honestly plan the allocation during tire year, to specific projects, 
of an amount in the aggregate exceeding the output of commodities and 
services that the community can produce within the year. What the 
government can do, with sufficient notice, is to transfer any portion of 
the available labour force, plant and materials from the margin of one 
’kind of production to the margin of another ; and so, within the aggregate, 

1 Tlie authors of the First Five-Year Plan expressly stated that 11 in our projects 
there are sufficient reserves, and in the plan system sufficient ‘ give to enable us to make 
any unavoidable corrections of the parts without, at the same time, altering the whole ; 
thus we shall finally secure tlio market equivalent which we need ” (The Five- Year Plan 
(in Russian), vol. ii. p. 47, quoted in Economic Planning in Soviet Russia , bv Boris Brufczkus, 
1.935, p. 131). 

2 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p. 5). 

3 It reveals a curious ignorance of how, in capitalist industry, planning is actually 
conducted to find some theoretical critics insisting that there can be no planning for 
changes. Wliat would Mr. Henry Ford or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, say to 
the following ? : 

“ To begin with, a planned economy involves the rejection of all alternatives save, (he 

one which is actually adopted. A planned society which ' plans for change ’ is, in fact, a 

contradiction in terms. Either the plan is sound or it is unsound : either it admits of 

alteration, or it does not. If it does not allow for the improvements of technique, changes 

in demand, variations in the volume and composition of the population, it suffers sonic 

inherent weakness from the very beginning. If it does allow for such changes it is not a 

plan at all, but an aspiration ” (Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism , by T. E. Gregory, 

1933, p. 289). 
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and often even within the current year, vary the several kinds of products 
to a considerable extent. But unless the government can somehow increase 
the aggregate output, the amount of this is the limit beyond which its 
planning will be nugatory. There is accordingly, dining flic preparation 
of the Plan, always a struggle between the planners on the one hand, and 
the whole group of advocates for specific commodities or services on the 
other ; and, finally, a struggle among themselves of partisans of the various 
products, as to which of them shall he increased, whilst others have thereby 
to be decreased in amount. 

But, after the Plan has been adopted and put in operation, a clever 
government can get a little “ play ”, by means of which the unforeseen 
deviations from the Plan may be prevented from causing a breakdown, 
or even from requiring any immediate alteration in the Plan which might, 
for the moment, be inconvenient. Besides using, as a temporary cushion 
against the jolts of these deviations, the people’s current deposits in the 
state savings hank, the Finance Minister can regulate at his will the issue 
of paper roubles in payment of wages. This way, however, lies inflation, 
with its inevitable rise in the prices of a II the commodities and services 
not rigidly controlled. And inflation, as the Soviet Government is fully 
aware, amounts to a disguised cut in everybody’s wages, which has hitherto 
been regarded as an objectionable form of taxation, though one found to 
be less injurious in an oqualitarian community, hi which there is no great 
difference in individual incomes, and an absence of incomes that are 
unearned. A preferential expedient to which the Soviet Government 
usually resorts is an internal loan. This has the incidental advantage of 
attracting hack some of the paper currency already issued as wages and 
salaries, and thereby lessening the, currency inflation, whilst it permits the 
Government, without inflicting actual hardship, to lessen the production 
of those commodities and services on which the wages and salaries invested 
in the loan would otherwise have been expended. Apart from the 
expedient of an internal loan, the government is driven simply to make, 
in the course of the year, the consequential adjustments in the plan that 
every unforeseen deviation inevitably necessitates in one direction or 
another. If at any point production falls short of anticipation the govern- 
ment must receive the earliest possible information, so that it may post- 
pone or diminish the expenditure of labour and the use of plant on some- 
thing that may he, for the moment, most easily dispensed with. In this 
way additional productive forces can be diverted to increase the output 
of a substitute for the commodity or service in which there is developing 
a deficit. Similarly if by some happy conjunction production of a par- 
ticular commodity or service is developing towards a surplus— or if there 
are signs that the public demand is changing, so that less than was expected 
will be asked for by the cpnsumers or users — a timely diversion of pro- 
ductive forces to another point can bo made in reinforcement of some 
threatened short supply. This, in fact, is what goes on ill the USSR 
continuously throughout the year, very much as it does in the vast aggre- 
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Sate of v.niod culm pi i.xcs of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. 
Possibly Uic (J.SH1! 1ms an advantage m its more complete supply of 
relevant infomution. The monthly, weekly and even daily reports that 
pour m upon (Jos plan from every one of the enterprises in the UHiSIi, have 
to he systematically digested, and all possible inferences promptly drawn 
from them ns to eventual surpluses and shortages m particular com- 
modities and services. The perpetual changes in the factors that make up 
(he weather, for which nearly all governments now maintain extensive 
meteorological offices, are nowhere observed and recorded in the minute- 
ness, variety and extent with whir li the Soviet Government detects and 
counteracts the changes in the economic sky, covering one-sixth of the 
habitable globe, of which if has to take cognisance. The industrial 
activities in every branch of production wax and wane according to the 
current fluctuations m supply and demand. 


The Final Plan 

We now ask the reader to assume that all the decisions on policy have 
been made, and that the provisional Plan has been properly balanced 
and completed. Gosplan now submits it for consideration, through the 
several commissariats and other centres, to all the enterprises and organisa- 
tions whose proceedings for the ensuing year it will govern. Each centre 
transmits it through the provincial and district bodies, down to every one 
of the establishments affected. In each factory or office the part of the 
Plan relating to that establishment is not only exhaustively examined by 
the directors and managers and heads of departments, but also submitted 
to the whole of the workers concerned, through their various factory or 
office committees, production conferences and trade union meetings, at 
which the quotas assigned to the particular establishment become the 
subject of protracted discussions and debates. All sorts of suggestions 
and criticisms are made, which are considered by the foremen and managers, 
and finally transmitted to Gosplan with the director’s own reports thereon. 
Very often, during the last few years, the workmen's meetings have sub- 
mitted a counter-plan, by which the establishment would be committed 
to a greater production than the Provisional Plan had proposed, 1 to bo 
attained cither by more strenuous or more regular efforts on the part of 
the workers, or by means of economies in the use of material or com- 
ponents, or by a lessened breakage ox creation of scrap,. or by some saving 
of time permitting the working up of a greater amount of material than 
had been contemplated. 2 The oounfccrplans thus submitted, together with 

1 These “ counter-plans ”, produced hy enthusiastic bodies of workers, have, like the 
achievements of “ socialist competition ”, to he noiutinised with cool realism. It is some- 
times overlooked lhat machinery may be driven too hard, so that the increased output 
presently results in calamitous breakdown, which not Only stops production hut also 
involves considerable outlay on repairs. 

“ So enormous is the volume of work, and bo protracted the discussion, that the actual 
deeree.makmg the Idah obligatory has seldom or never been issued prior to the. date of 
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all the other criticisms and suggestions, are drily considered by the appro- 
priate departments of Gosplan in consultation with technicians and experts 
of all kinds. The Provisional Plan has then to be readjusted as a whole 
according to the decisions taken, and every part of it again brought to 
the necessary balance. It thus becomes, at long Iasi , the definitive or 
final Plan. This is formally submitted, on the one hand, confidentially 
to the Politbureau of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
and, on the other, more publicly to the fcJovnarkom and to the Central 
Executive Committee of the U8SR Congress of Soviets, when it is made 
law by decree. Such a decree, apart from special authority for particular 
deviations, governs every people’s commissariat, every trust and service 
department and ultimately every establishment iu the USSR, for the 
period to which the Plan extends. 1 

We have spoken of this period as one year. This is the minimum 
period for which any Plan must provide that is largely dependent on 
agricultural production, and on the effect, upon industry and transport, 
of the succession of summer heat and winter ice. But as cons! motional 
works take several years to come into working operation, it was decided 
in 1927 to extend the Plan, as completely as possible, to a period of 
five, and for purposes such as electrical development, even of fifteen 
years. This extension of the planning has more than a statistical utility. 
It has fulfilled Lenin’s desire for something on which an appeal to 
the people might bo made, a slogan which should arouse their energy, and 
concentrate it on a single object, The First Five-Year Plan, and its sub- 
stantial fulfilment within four and a quarter years ; and the Second 
Five-Year Plan, with its promise of increased provision of commodities 
for household consumption and use, have certainly gone far not only to 

its beginning ; sometimes it is many months late. Wo may assume that provisional 
instructions are issued tp each enterprise, informing its management what will be the 
minimum required of it, or wliat reduction or change of its accustomed work will bo 
ordered. Tho exact months of all the various si ages of the preparation of the Second 
Five-Year Plan, from February to December, are given in Dr. Hugh Dalton’s chapter, 
entitled “ A General View of the Soviet Economy ”, in Twelve Studios in Soviet Russia, 
edited by Margaret Cole, 1933, p. 20. 

1 Thus, it may not unfairly be said that “ The social economic Plan . . . was not 
thought out and superimposed by a few ppoplo at the top. it grew up gradually in the 
course of years— after the firbt electrification plan so strongly advocated by Lenin — as tho 
natural result of the union of two forces, tho inherent natvtie of the socialist economy and 
the practical necessities of the situation. The first draft Plan is merely tentative and 
provisional, say the Gosplan authorities. It is subject to thorough discussion, critical 
examination, revision and amendment in accordance with the proposals made by tile 
central and local bodies, public and business organisations, and the millions of workers in 
each respective district and factory. They report that the importance of this local plan- 
ning work, and the number of people participating in it, increases yearly. The Plan of 
national economy in the USSR, is a plan of tho millions. The millions draw it up, carry it 
out, and closely watch the course, of its fulfilment. This is the basis of success of planned 
economy ; this is the fundamental advantage of the soviet system of economy. Thus the 
Plan provides the masses with more than a concrete aim and a unifying slogan. It gives 
them opportunities for developing their initiative ” (In Place of Profit, by Harry b\ Ward, 
1933, pp. 163 -KM). The importance of this feeling that the Workers themselves share in 
tiie planning is emphasised in Principles of Economic Planning, by Q, IX Tf. Cole, 1936, 
chap, xii., “ Planned Economy and Workers’ Control ”. 
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croak 1 a popular understanding of the problems and projects of tlie 
Soviet Government, but also to secure for them public acquiescence and 
support. 

Substantially, however, Gosplan plans for one year, with a preliminary 
survey over the four following years. The Plan is hypothetically com- 
pleted for each of the live years ; but the statistical forecasts, and 
particularly the assumptions as to policy, for the years after the first are 
made with progressively smaller confidence. In fact, the Plan is per- 
petually being revised at particular points, almost from the start, according 
to the contingencies that occur, the new information that is received and 
the changes that are thereby necessitated. Once a year the revision is so 
extensive and complete as to amount almost to a remaking of the Plan. 
The formulation, at the end of each quinquennium, of an entirely new 
Plan, serves principally as the opportunity for a new appeal ; that is to 
say, as a fresh stimulus or incentive to the whole people. 


The Efficiency of a Planned Economy 

Wo do not, of course, suggest that a planned economy will necessarily 
accomplish, without error or loss, the task that it seeks to perform. It 
is, however, worth notice that — to adopt tlie conclusions of a recent 
observer 1 — “ A planned economy develops of necessity its own type of 
efficiency movement and its own brand of rationalisation. It requires 
cost-accounting and better management and tlie greatest possible co- 
ordination of processes to produce the greatest productivity at the lowest 
cost. The purpose of the Gosplan is to combine the maximum of pro- 
duction with the minimum of expenditure in the shortest possible time. 
The First Five-Year Plan was characterised by speed and quantity, the 
second will [in addition] be marked by quality. . . . Already results of 
the drive for efficiency and quality can be noticed. One runs into them 
everywhere. . . . When it comes to the wider aspects of efficiency to 
securing a rationalisation of industry, agriculture, transportation and 
distribution in the interests of the widest social well-being, the socialist 
economy has certain natural advantages . It is not limited by Lhe demands 
of profit, nor hampered by private property rights, It has not to support 
any idle class, either at the bottom nor at the top. It suffers now but 
little from sabotage and has no bill of costs for long strikes. Against this 
must be set the waste from inefficiency and bureaucratism. But this will 
have to be enormous to offset the other savings. In addition, a planned 
economy can secure the most productive distribution of credit. It can 
build the biggest and best equipped enterprises. It can use its machinery 

1 Tlio same American observer remarks that “ the significance of the Plan is that it 
gives tho masses . . . that which life has not had since the break-up of tho Middle Ages — 
a central purpose. . . . Heretofore tho social organisation has always betrayed the 
ereativp capacities of the workers, turned them towards greed and war and death. . . • 
Now a form of society appears which asks map to the greatest creative task of hiBlary ” 
{hi Place of Profit , by Harry J?. Ward, 1933, p. 96). 
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up to the operating point of the law of diminishing returns. Allowing for 
that, the kSoviet Union, can use its agricultural machinery ](!0 per cent, 
the United States only 40 per cent. Also a planned economy permits, 
for the first time, a scientific development of natural resources. In the 
oil-fields, for example, the spacing of the wells at proper intervals, accord- 
ing to the stratum being followed, is in striking contrast to that of the 
older wells, which are sometimes close together on either side of a boundary 
line in order to tap a competitor’s flow. Similarly, a national plan for 
agriculture enables distribution of crops on a scientific basis according to 
soil and climate. Underneath all this, as the enabling fact, and therefore 
a steady stimulus to the greatest economic efficiency, is the new form of 
property, social ownership.” 1 


The. Results of Planning 

We have so far not troubled the reader with statistical or other details 
as to the results of the planned economy of the USSR . We have preferred 
to describe how the planning is actually conducted, and to discuss the 
lines on which each successive Plan is framed. We ourselves attach the 
very smallest importance to any merely theoretical demonstration of the 
admirable results which it is assumed that the deliberate planning of all 
the economic relationships of a great nation must necessarily produce. 
And we give no greater weight to the merely theoretical demonstration, 
by adverse critics, that any abandonment of private ownership and the 
profit-seeking motive in the organisation of industry, and in particular 
their supersession by any form of deliberately planned economy, must 
inevitably be calamitous. We decline to be intimidated by the confident 
assumption that there can bo no useful substitute, in deciding what shall 
be produced by any community, for the passionless arbitrament of a 
“ free market ”, This arbitrament is one that no economist and no 
capitalist accept, any more than the statesman, when the supreme ends 
of national defence, public health and universal education are concerned, 
to which every civilised country now forcibly devotes no trifling propor- 
tion of the nation’s income. 2 

In our opinion the only way of testing the validity of any economic or 
political hypothesis, whether it be called an assumption, a demonstration, 
a theory or a law, is by comparison of such an “ order of thought ” with 
the ascertained “ order of things With regard to the planned economy 
of the Soviet Union, wo have, as yet, foimd no serious attempt by any 

4 

1 Ibid, pp, 64-00. 

2 How curious are the economists’ denunciations of planning ! “ A planned society, 
as Professor Mises has abundantly shown, deprives itself of all those grades to rational 
conduct upon which the progress pf economic Ufo, in the last two centuries, has depended " 
[0 old. Unemployment and, Capitalism, by T. B. Gregory, 1933, p. 291). Tins is, to assume 
that tire “ rational conduct ” of a nation is to leave everything to the arbitrament of the 
profit-seeking capitalists in competition with each other, turning exclusively on what 
will yield them, in their own lifetimes, the maximum of pecuniary profit I 
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western economist or st.atemnnn to put his opinion I o tlie test of comparison 
with the facts, ft. is hard, to believe that the outcome of n whole decade 
of preparatory “ coni ml figures ” (1918-11)27), the coni plot ion of the First. 
Five-Year Flan (1928-1932), and Lhe lust two years (1938 and J 93d) of 
the (Second Five-Year Plan do not enable, some conclusions to he con- 
fidently arrived at. 1 

Let. it lie noted, in the first place, that the oft -predicted bankruptcy 
and economic ruin of the USSR under the system of a planned economy 
has not taken place. On the contrary, we do not think that any candid 
student of the picture that the Soviet Union presented in 1921, when 
planning may be said to have begun, and that which it presents in 1935, 
can have any doubt of its very considerable advance in aggregate capital 
wealth. This judgment finds ample support in statistics so numerous 
and detailed as to be bewildering, whether they relate to the increase of 
such constructional enterprises as railways and canals, hydro-electric 
works and oil-wells ; or to dwellings and offices, factories, and shops, with 
their equipment, furnishings, and current stocks of a 11 sorts of commodities 
in the cities, on tlie one hand, and the household possessions, poultry and 
pigs, and stores of grain, etc., of tlie agriculturists on the other ; or to the 
individual investments of the masses in the savings banks. There are 
to be included, in all parts of the country, the gigantic iron and steel, 
chemical and machine-making works —which, it was alleged, could not. 
be even set going, and which wore jeered ab as monuments of folly, destined 
to stand for ages, falling slowly in ruins on the steppe, as useless as the 
Egyptian pyramids ! These “ pyramids ” are, to-day, as seen by countless 
witnesses, actually turning out yearly many tens of thousands of tractors 
and motor-cars, and making, literally by the hundred thousand, every 
kind of machine and every sort ol' commodity that formerly had bo be 
imported. The railways, vastly increased in length between 1913 and 
1935 are, in this decade, the only ones in the world to show, year after 
year, increased passenger and goods traffic habitually exceeding the- 
transporting capacity. The production and distribution of electric current 
goes up annually by leaps and bounds, not only the cities and factories, 
but now actually many of the, rural villages and collective farms, being 
supplied for power and heat, as well as for light. If the reader can stand 
any statistics at all, let him consider the following suinmarj'-. “ The 
gross output of industrial production increased from 15-7 billion roubles 

1 The student will find nearly 300 pages of detailed statistics as to oyery branch of 
production in the Snmntai y of the Fulfilment of the First Five- Year Plan for the Development 
of the Jialitmal Economy of the USSR (published in Caspian, in English, 1933, and presented 
to the World Economic Conference). He may also care to read tho worst that can bo said 
in criticism of this detailed statistical report in the Feme de Deux Monies, October 15, 
1933, pp. ■S47-S93, entitled “ Bn ITRSS ; 1 ’Atlas de slutistiquea imaginees ; los alienees 
dhm document official ", par le Comte V. Kokovtzeff. This writer suffers from the dis- 
advantage of not having been able to visit the USSR during the past seventeen years, 
and thus sue with his own eyes the transformation of which he denies the existence! 
Much more valuable is tho careful analysis' of the statistics In Das Experiment der Industrie- 
pla-nwitg in (hr Sotojefttnian, by Hr. Robert Sohwetteer, Berlin, 1034, 144 pp. 
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in 1928 to 3-1-3 billion roubles in 1932 (calculated at prices prevailing in 
1926-1927), wliieb represents 218-5 per cent of 1928. The volume of 
iudubtriul production in 1932 exceeded t,he pre-war level more, than three- 
fold, and exceeded the level of 1928 more than twofold. The First Five- 
Year Plan as a whole was fulfilled (in four and a quarter years) to the extent 
of 93-7 per cent as far as the gross output of industry is concerned.” 1 
Viewed in comparison with other nations that suffered fioin the Great 
War, and measured either by capacity to produce or by the aggregate of 
commodities and services distributed, there seems no doubt that (he 
material progress of the USSR , from the, exceptionally low level to which it 
had been reduced in 1921, lias not only been enormous, but lias even been 
proportionately greater than that of any other country. In fact, the 
Soviet Union lias quite obviously grown richer in the very years in which 
most, if not all, other countries have grown poorer. 

Out of the mass of testimony as to the great advances made under the 
First Five-Year Plan, wo take no Bolshevik statement but the brief sum- 
mary by the able Russian economist who is the most persistent and most 
energetic opponent of all the economic experiments of Soviet Communism. 
])r. Boris Brutzkus records in 1935 that “ the superficial successes achieved 
in the construction of the heavy industry are remarkable. The basic 
supply of energy to the economic system was expanded by the construction 
of a scries of power stations. New coalfields were developed outside the 
Donets Basin, in particular the enormous coalfield of Kuznetsk (Western 
Siberia) ; deposits of coal in the Urals, of brown coal. near Moscow, and 
of peat, were exploited. This made it possible to decentralise industry 
without, at least proportionately, increasing the dependence of industry 
on coal supplies from the Donets Basin. The iron industry showed a 
notable expansion ; here most emphasis was laid upon the development, 
on a great scale, of the Maguitogorsk-Kuznetsk expansion. According to 
the Five-Year Plan the capacity of blast furnaces in opera! ion was to 

1 Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Fire-Yeur Flan (Gosplan, 11)33). It is, we 
suggest, sheer prejudice to protend that the statistics of the US8R aie to bo disbelieved, 
because, like all other public statistics in the world, they are compiled and pubii-hed by 
the government concerned. In faot, they command greater credence than the published 
statistics of any other government, because, in the U8SR, they form the basis of all 
economic and financial action, which, if it were taken upon “ cooked figures *' must 
inevitably result in patent failure. They may be compared in this respect with the Budget 
forecasts of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, which, although novel- perfect, have, 
in the government’s own interest, to he as accurate as can be contrived, as any mistake 
or falsification w-ould bo inevitably revealed at the end of the year. Soviet statistics have 
their peculiar defects, as have those of other countries- lu an area so vast and hq diverse 
as the UiSiS'R — as in the U.S.A. — them cannot be perfect accuracy in the vital statistics 
of the whole population. We cannot believe that every birth anil every death through- 
out all Siberia can possibly he registered, any more than every birth and every death 
throughout the whole of the United States. In the USSR publications there is often an 
inadequate discrimination between the actual statistics of completed years and mere 
estimates for the current year, which is apt to mislead the unWat-y reader. There is 
also a frequent unscientific, use of percentages of increase, irrespective of the magnitude 
of the amounts. In propagandist, statements there is an optimistic, selection of too mo$t 
faVourable statistics, But none of these minor defects impairs the accuracy of the statistics 
themselves. ’ 
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increase 1 from 20,000 cubic metres to 30,800 cubic metres, or 84 per cent ; 
and the areas covered by Martin furnaces from 4630 square metres to 
6421 square metres, or 39 per cent. The engineering industry was 
developed on an especially imposing scale ; there hardly remain machines 
so complex that they cannot be built in Russia. After the U.S.A. Russia 
lias the greatest tractor industry in the world, whereas before the Rive- 
Year Rian, the Russian production of tractors was cpiitc insignificant. A 
great chemical industry was hardly existent before the war. According 
to the calculations of Rrofossor Prokopovich, the value of the original 
capital of Russian industry amounted m 1928 to 3700 million roubles in 
pre-war prices, while at the end of the Five-Year Plan it amounted to 
8134 million roubles ; thus capital increased by 120 per cent. In spite 
of all the reservations which have to be, made in connection, with such 
computations, these figures do give an idea of the magnitude of the capital 
investments into industry.” 1 

At the same time, whilst the volume of production of nearly every 
commodity was vastly greater in 1932 than it was in 1927-1928 — some- 
times fourfold— it has to be recorded that it was, in many important pro- 
ducts, considerably below what had been anticipated in the Plan. The 
planned production was realised eventually, but not in 1932. In the 
generation of electric power ; in the output of pig-iron and steel and' 
copper ; in the production of bricks, cement and sawn timber ; and above 
all in superphosphate and nitric acid, it proved to take two or three years 
longer to raise the output to what had been required for 1932. If, as is 
claimed, the Plan was, as a whole, fulfilled in 1932 to the extent of 93-7 
per cent within 4^ years, this was due to the much more rapid develop- 
ment of production in other fields. 

This demonstrable advance in material wealth does not imply that the 
average income enjoyed by each inhabitant of the USSR, and perhaps 
not even the total national income of the country as a whole, has yet 
reached the amount of that of Great Britain or the United States. Still 
less docs it prove that the remarkable progress in capital wealth of the 
USSR since 1921 has been duo to the adoption of a planned economy. It 
might, indeed, be cited as one more instance of the rapidity with which a 
virile people can, whatever the system of society, make good the material 
devastations of war. But communists arc quick to point out, with com- 
plete accuracy, that the increase in capital wealth, and that of the com- 
modities and services actually provided, afford conclusive proof of the 
contention that the adoption of a planned economy upon an “ equalitarian 
basis ” is, at any rate, not incompatible with such an increase. 

The candid student may, indeed, consider that the statistics a, re less 
conclusive, with regard to the income (measured in commodities and 
services) actually enjoyed by the average household in the USSR, than 

1 Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, by Boris Brutzkus, JL93S, pp. 198-190; quoting 
The Planning Scheme anti the Results of the Five-Year Plan, by Professor Prokopovich, 
Paris, 1934, p, Sff, 
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with regard to the aggregate capital wealth. People in the USSR were, 
at any rate until recently, still conscious of scarcity ; queues, although 
rare in 1934, have not yet completely ceased ; 1 and there are always 
witnesses who assert that the experience of scarcity is actually more acute 
than it was at some previous period. Further scrutiny shows, however, 
that in the villages, the popularly remembered time of greater abundance 
always relates to the year of some particularly good harvest, which those 
of 1930 and 1933 have at least equalled in the aggregate. Similar memories 
in Moscow and other cities relate to the short period when the nepinen 
contrived temporarily to get hold of exceptional stocks, not simultaneously 
of everything, but alternately, of this and that commodity. Contem- 
porary descriptions of home conditions among the peasants of tsarist times, 
right down to 1914, do not indicate that any large proportion of them 
habitually ate meat, or knew the luxuries of butter and sugar ; or had 
anything left to spread on clothing or amusements. With regard to housing 
accommodation, it is clear that a large proportion of the workmen in 
Moscow, and in such a factory centre as Ivanovo, in 1914 dwelt in cellars 
or in primitive barrack dormitories and were far from the luxury of having 
on an average, even one room per family ; so that it is hard to believe that 
the overcrowding has actually increased ! Making all allowances, however, 
we might easily imagine that little increase could be shown over 1913 in 
the average quantity of foodstuffs actually consumed by many an adult 
workman in the USSR. But any such depressing supposition would be 
subject to very large exceptions. The great mass of poor peasants 
(bedniaki) arc certainly, in all the years of average or over-average harvests, 
getting much more to eat than they did before the war, when they were 
harried by the landlord, the tax collector and the usurer, 2 The children 
and the sick are everywhere very much better provided for in all respects 
than at any previous period. The whole twenty million adult workers in 
the factories are ensured a relatively good dinner daily at an exceptionally 
low price. These three classes alone comprise at least one-half of the 
whole population. We may quote on the subject the very restrained 
conclusions of a competent observer. Mr. Maurice Hindus, in his sum- 

1 We must, however, repeat that queues <lo not necessarily imply short supply. There 
are, in the USSR, constant queues at the post offices where the supply is unlimited. A 
queue will arise, whatever the supply, whenever purchasers arrive at a greater rate than 
they can be dealt with. Even if supply is unlimited, a queue of as many as 48 persons 
will form in an hour, wherever each purchaser takes five minutes to be served (which is 
expeditious for Moscow), whilst others arrive at the rate of one per minute. 

2 “ One of the reasons why a comparatively small amount of agricultural produce 
finds its way to the market is that the peasants’ own consumption of their produce has 
increased. In pre-war days, although Russia was accounted one of the principal granaries 
of Europe, the actual producers of Russian grain, the peasants who form the majority of 
the Russian population, used to go hungry. . . . After the revolution . . . there was an 
improvement in the nutritive conditions of the peasant population. . . . The Russian 
peasants have . . . abandoned their compulsory vegetarianism ” ; this writer testifies 
that they now eat very much more meat and butter than before {Btonmnis Trends in 
Soviet Russia, A. Yugov, 1930, pp. 123-127). This testimony is all the more impressive 
in that it is given by an adversary of the Soviet Government, and a severe critic of plan- 
ning. 
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mary of the h-uilIE in 19:53 oJ flic First Five- Year Plan, writes as follows : 

“ For purposes of con ee (.1 loss and without presuming to lie mathematically 
precise, I would divide Russian life at the present moiueuL into the following 
sections ; consumption, or the standard of living in terms of material 
satisfaction ; const rucl ion, or the process of developing industry ; culture, 
or education, hygiene, lefinowont of manners, and civilised diversions; 
psychology, or the reconstruction of the human personality. If one were 
to express the condition of each of these in terms of curves, one would 
note that the consumption curve has been steadily declining (lie means, 
in comparison with the brief halcyon days of the supplies of the nepmen 
in the ei ties during .1922-193-1] hut that the construction, culture and 
psychology curves have 1 been steadily ascending. ’’ We must not assume 
that Mr. Hindus regards the deliberate allocation made by the First Five- 
Year Plan as having erred in not allowing a larger share to “ the standard 
of living in terms of material satisfaction,”, at the cost of allotting 
less to the four other curves. We think, moreover, that lie would 
1)0 far better satisfied with the results of the past two years (1931 
] 935). 

We do not ourselves presume either to agree with or io differ from 
this summary. We do not feel that we have the materials for judgment. 
But it is evident that the enormous over-capitalisation, as the financier 
would call it, in agricultural machinery involved by the liquidation of 
peasant ignorance by Collective fanning, and in the direct education of 
of the children, must have made the First Five-Year Plan a Self-Denial 
Plan, to the extent of obliging Mr. Hindus to describe the citizens of the 
USSR as if they were the most richly cultured and the poorest fed people 
in the world ! The Soviet Government, which had the responsibility of 
deciding annually on the allocation of resources by the State Planning 
Commission, may well have something to say in defence of its decision. 
There are ends more important than additional food supplies for immediate 
consumption. Even Adam Smith held that “ defence was more than 
opulence ”. If, as some critics declare, the stringency was intensified in 
the last two years of the Plan (1931-1932), we may note that this was 
just when the government deemed it necessary, in the national interest, 
to accumulate stores of food along the line to the. Far East, and to divert 
a large amount of labour force, with intentional publicity, to the building 
of aeroplanes and the making of munitions ; avowedly with the intention 
of warding off an expected declaration of war by Japan. What economist 
will venture to say that this decision was unjustified? Whether the 
allocation in the Plan was so far defective as to be injurious to health 
may, from the standpoint of the community, perhaps be tested by its 
effect on the death-rate. “ Infant mortality rates”, we are told by no 
less an authority than Sir Arthur Rewsholme, “ form a sensitive index of 
domestic sanitation, and of personal hygiene and ears. ... In European 
Russia the infant mortality per 1000 births in 1913 was 275 ; in 1027, 
186 i in 1930, 141 » . , which indicates a great improvement in personal 
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hygiene since the Revolution.” 1 There seems to be no doubt Unit, in 
spite of a. local rise in mortality in a few areas during certain months of 
1931 1932, amounting to a tiny percentage of the whole (as the result, as 
we have explained in our section on the Collective Farm,- less of any 
failure of crops than of the refusal of peasants to sow or to reap), the 
general death-rate and the infantile mortality rate for the USSR as a 
whole have continued to decline, year by year, at the rate aclt'iilly greater 
than in most other count lies in I ha world. This statistical fact, however, 
does not stop the complaints of the Moscow households about scarcity, 
which are eagerly picked up and repeated by uncritical tourists and the 
Riga newspaper correspondents. None of these critics seems to realise 
that the continuance of an experience of scarcity, of which many a house- 
hold in the USSR complains, does not imply in itself any diminution in the 
aggregate income of the community , or even any lessening of the total supply 
of the various commodities that the consumers, furnished with sbeailily 
increasing purchasing power, are anxious to buy. In mercy to our readers, 
we confine ourselves to one outstanding example. There is, for instance, 
a constant scarcity oflcather boots and shoes. Is this due 1 o any shortage 
of supply 1 In 1013 (when, we may add, there were practically no boots 
or shoes imported, except the statistically negligible purchases of the 
wealthy aristocracy and the diplomatic circle, who ordered from Paris or 
London) 11 we read, Russia manufactured in factories 17 million pairs of 
boots, but in 1931 the figure rose to 7 0-8 million pairs, In 1913 Russia 
manufactured 27 million pairs of rubbers ; in 1931 the numhor had grown 

1 Red Medicine, by Sir Arthur Newsholme and J. A. Kingsbury, 1933, pp. 202-203. 

2 Chapter [II. in Part L, “ Man as a Producer ” (" The Collective Farm 

3 The Russian statistics o£ imports for 1913-1011 did not consider hoots and shoos 
worthy of a separate record, but included them, \vjth every other commodity made of 
leather, in ” leather goods ”, Of theso there were imported in 1913, 118 million poods 
weight, and in 1914, 89 million poods (a pood being a little over one-third of a hundred- 
weight), the values being given as G3 and 52 million roubles (Jiiniaian Year Booh, 1915). 
It may he added that fcho entire export from the United Kingdom to all the countries of 
the work! of boots and shoes amounted in 1914 only to 220,184 dozen pairs valued at 
£839,133, which wore mostly sent to the Dominions and Colonies (Statistical Abstract for 
the U.K.) ; so that the amount sent to the whole of Tsarist Russia must have been well 
under one million pairs, if indeed, any but the statistically insignificant high-priced, hand- 
made) articles surmounted the prohibitive customs tariff at all 1 

If, as has boon suggested, the individual handicraftsmen and kustar artels produced, 
in 191 4, more leather boots than thoy did in 1932, of which there is no evidence, something 
may be added for this source of supply. 

The same calculation is put in another way by a recent well-informed writer, taking 
Other figures. “ Prior to the war Russia produced . . . from on<?-iifteeil(ih to one-twenttoth 
pairs of boots per person per year, Tho great majority of the villager population did not 
wear hoots blit plaited grass shoes, Only the well-to-do peasants possessed leather foot- 
wear. In 1932 tho Soviet Union [a much smaller area than pre-war RusaiaJ produced 
74 million pairs — nine times an many as before tho Revolution, nevertheless tiro demand 
for boots was not met. Of the 74 million pairs of hoots and shoes produced nearly 20 
million went to children. Nearly all children of school ago are supplied with boots through 
the schools. At the present time, production ia at the rale of half a pair per inhabitant, 
of l he Soviet Union. This is ten times as much as before the war, but it is still insufficient. 
Not only the workers but. Oven tho peasants want, to have (and many of them already have) 
several pairs of footwear for working, holidays, etc,,” (Supply and Trade in Ihe USSR, by 
W. Node!, pp. 106-106). 
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to 65-9 millions.” Yet leather boots arid shoes and even goloshes are, it 
is said, as difficult to buy as ever ! Another household requisite in con- 
stant scarcity is soap. “T 11 1913 Russia manufactured 94,000 tons of 
soap ; in 1931 she manufactured 189,000 tons (all of which was issued to 
Russian housewives) and yet the demand far exceeds the supply.” 1 
Wo could quote similar statistics, which would only make the reader 
dizzy, with regard to article after article, of which it can he shown that, 
year by year, a much larger quanlilt/ per head of population is acluaUg 
being distributed to the inhabitants, without in any way lessening the appar- 
ent scarcity. 

Paradoxically enough, this continued experience of a scarcity of com- 
modities and services in general consumption or use is actually a triumph 
for planned economy. The very purpose of the General Plan, as declared 
at the Fifteenth Party Congress, has always been, through industrialisa- 
tion, to effect a “ decisive raising of the cultural level of both city anc! 
village population ”, 2 3 including particularly the three-quarters of the 
population who are women and children, and especially the backward 
strata of the population, the backward districts and the backward races. 
The awakening of those backward elements, numerically vast, and all of 
them, by the very essence of the Plan, now for the first time continuously 
provided with purchasing power, necessarily involves a great increase in 
their material wants and daily purchases. Formerly, very few of the 
fifty or sixty million adult or adolescent peasants, and hardly any of 
their sons and daughters, ever thought of wearing leather boots. They 
wrapped their feet in coarse coverings of canvas, flax or straw (lapti). 
Now nearly every peasant man and woman, and all their older children, 
want leather bools ; and, what is more, the elders for comfort and the 
young people for smartness, they demand every year several different 
pairs of boots, appropriate to different seasons and occasions. ;l The 
tsarist factory production of 17 million pairs per annum has, under the 
Bolshevist Government Plan, already been multiplied more than fourfold. 
Probably not until it has been further quadrupled will the average house- 
holder cease to consider boots scarce in the USSR. And the same is true 
with regard to sugar and soap, and in fact to nearly all other household 
commodities. Thus, notwithstanding a steadily increasing aggregate 
national income measured in commodities and services, and constantly 

1 The Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp. 32-33. The visitor is struck by 
the spotless cleanliness of the white blouses, which certainly surpasses that of the common 
apparel of countries in which soap is reputed to be more plontifnl than it is in the USSR. 

s Report of Fifteenth All-Union Party Congress, 1927, See the comments in The Great 
Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp. 32-33. 

3 We owe to Mr. Allan Monkhouse an illustrative anecdote of a Commissar of Forest 
Industries. He said : “ We have given the peasant a tractor instead of his wooden 
plough. We have given him a booklet showing him how to work the tractor, and on the 
cover of the booklet we have allowed our printers to show an American land worker 
operating the traotor complete with his tio and his polished boots. Our peasant says, 
‘ Thanks for the tractor, comrade, but where are the ties and the hoots ? Can. you expect 
me to drive the tractor in lapti ? ’ ” 
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rising money wages, securing a steadily growing aggregate distribution of 
these commodities and services, the phenomenon of inadequately supplied 
government shops and cooperative stores, in face of an ever-increasing 
purchasing power, is likely to continue for a long time. This is because, 
whenever each increasing popular demand is being overtaken by increasing 
production, an indefinite number of now wants emerge, towards the satis- 
fying of which an over-rising portion of the increased productive power 
has to be allocated by the State Planning Commission. Who can compute 
the effect of the ever-widening desire for two or three rooms per fa mi ly, 
instead of the one, or much less than one, with which nine-tenths of the 
city population of Tsarist Russia contented itself ; of the never satisfied 
clamour for more clothing and better ; of the ever-rising standards 
expected in public health and public education ; of the demand for more 
hospitals and maternity centres, with an almost illimitable increase in 
the nurses and doctors serving all the villages between the Baltic and the 
Pacific ; of the desire for more schools and libraries, with endlessly more 
teachers and professors and textbooks and scientific apparatus, over one- 
sixth of the entire land-surface of the globe ? Adapt and contrive as it 
may, the State Planning Commission is perpetually finding itself at a loss 
how best to allocate, among the constantly widening range and increasing 
magnitude of the consumers’ effective demand, the always insufficient 
labour force, buildings and raw material by means of which alone this 
demand can be satisfied. Meanwhile no one can fail to recognise that, in 
1935, there is vastly greater plenty, in the cities and in the villages, than 
there has been at any previous time in Russian history. The shops and 
stores arc (1935) now abundantly supplied, ration cards have been one 
after another abolished, and the total retail sales are going up by leaps 
and bounds. 


The World’s Argument about, the Plan 

The western world, and particularly the economists and statesmen, 
have, as it seems to us, been intellectually taken aback by the First Five- 
Year Plan being actually put in operation. They have been still more 
surprised by wliat they have heard of its substantial fulfilment in 1932, 
actually before the five years had expired, and by the confident launching 
of a Second Five-Year Plan for 1933-1937, on a much larger scale. We 
do not think that the stupendous experiment of a deliberate planning of 
the economic relationships of a population now approaching 170 millions 
has yet attracted as much serious attention from economic students as so 
considerable an enterprise deserves. 1 

1 Wo may oito, as the most serious ol the economics examinations of the.Plan, the able 
volume entitled Plan or No Plan , by Barbara Wootton ( 1 034) ; the chapter “ An Economist 
Looks at Planning ”, in QoU, Unemployment and Capitalism, by T. E. Gregory (1933) ; 
Die, Sowjdmrtschaft, ihr Wesen und Hire neue NntuncMung, by Boris Brutekus (1920 ) ; Der 
Fiinfjahrplem und seine Erflillung, by the same (1032, 106 pp.). The two volumes edited 
and contributed to by Piofessor T\ A. Hayek, entitled respectively Oallertiwist Economic 
Planning and Economic Planning in Soviet Phtssia, (mainly by Boris Brutekus), 1935, 
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The, Alleged J nijmiclicability 

Tilt* first reaction of the economist, as of the "British banker and 
manufacturer, when they realise, the magnitude and complexity of the 
soviet General Plan, and tlus nnmher and variety of tlie contingencies to 
be taken into account, islo declare that the task is beyond human capacity. 
But ten years’ experience of the pi epa ration of “ control figures ” by the 
Htato Planning Department, together with the actual execution of the 
First Pi vo- Year Plan in 11)28- 1 9112, afford definite proof that such planning 
is not impossible. As we. have already suggested, the process is not 
essentially different from that actually undertaken, for their own enter- 
prises, in the United States and in Groat Britain, by such industrial 
leviathans as the United States Stool Corporation and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Limited, Mr. Henry Ford and the General Electric Corporation, 
the Peninsular and 1 h’iental Steam Navigation Company and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Measured by the, value of the plant and equip- 
ment in use, or by the number of persons engaged, or by the aggregate 
volume of the commodities and services produced, the enterprises of the 
USSR are, of course, in the aggregate, vastly greater than those of any 
one British or American corporation. But they are of the same order of 
diversity and complexity as those for which the profit-making leviathans 
construct, for 1 their own purposes, plans essentially similar to the formula- 
tions of Moscow. Whether the Five-Year Plan of tho USSR, is equal in 
magnitude to those of a hundred of the largest capitalist combinations ; 
or, if preferred, to those of a thousand of them, all put together, the size 
has a bearing upon the scale on which the planning process has to be 
organised, but lends little support to its suggested impossibility. 

The communists point out, indeed, that the task of planning the 
production of a whole nation is free from some of the difficulties encountered 
in planning for a single industrial corporation, whatever its magnitude. 
The Plan for the USSR need take no account of the hostile notion of busi- 
ness rivals, whether they compete for raw material, for labourers, for 
specialist technicians, for bank credit or for customers. It lias not to 
worry about possible changes in the price that the customers within tlie 
USSR will pay for their commodities and services, because these prices 
are, for' the most part, fixed, as part of tho Plan, by the government itself. 
Every producing unit in the USSR is free from anxiety-— at any rate so 
far as the home customers are concerned — as to the market for its pro-- 

deserve attention as the most competent of the adverse statements. Perhaps we should 
mention also Die Oemeinm tschajt, hy Ludwig Misca (second revised edition, 1932 ; English 
translation, 1035), which confines itaolf, in all its 500 pages, exclusively to a theoretical 
demolition, of, any planned economy, without any reference to the fact of its existence in 
the USSR during the preceding five years ! A hook published in .Russian (at Riga), and 
also in German, early in 1929, and in an English version in 193Q, but evidently mostly 
Written before the first five- Year Plan had been actually put in operation, gives many 
economic and statistical details adverse to Soviet Communism, and has a chapter devoted 
to the projected planning, entitled 11 Purposeful Economics and State Regulation ” 
(Mconome Trends in Soviet Communism, hy A, Yngov, 1930, 349 pp,). 
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ducts ; if only because it its known that the whole population will be, 
throughout the whole year, in possession of a predetermined aggregate of 
purchasing power, and will therefore certainly have an “ effective demand ” 
for whatever it desires. No provision need lie made for the extensive 
staff employed in other countries exclusively on advertising, in the 
unceasing attempt to attract customers away from the products of other 
producers. Similarly, nothing need be set aside for lire or marine insur- 
ance premiums, as there can be tio wider spreading of risk than the funds 
of the community itself. There need be none of the failures of adjustment 
between the supply of particular kinds of materials, components or tech- 
nical skill, and the capacity immediately to absorb any or all of these 
factors, because it is the same authority that determines how much or 
how many of each factor there shall be produced within the year, and at 
the same time determines bow much and how many of each of them so 
turned out shall during the same period be taken into use, by each of the 
various establishments. 


The hnlispmisttbihly of a Plan 

Communists, moreover, point out that those who shrink back alarmed 
from the very prospect of a planned production must i ealise that it affords 
tin 1 ordy alternative to the anarchy of individual profit-seeking. It 1 b just 
this anarchy that has given the modern capitalist world its devastating 
alternation of booms and slumps, with its perpetual “ reserve army ” of 
unemployed workers, swelling periodically to millions. It may be thought 
less objectionable Unit this same anarchy produces also the vast incomes 
and prodigious accumulations of the industrial millionaires, the financiers, 
and the owners of minerals and urban ground-rents, alongside the con- 
tinual existence of millions of families lacking the necessaries of life, tt 
is plain that if a nation decides, or is somehow driven no longer to depend, 
for the direction of its capital and for the organisation of its production, 
on the competitive struggle among the profit-seekers, and to cease to rely 
exclusively on the “price mechanism” of a free market, it is necessary 
that each factory or other enterprise .should be told what it is to produce. 
And this involves the formulation of a Plan ensuring the production of 
exactly those commodities and services that the community needs or 
desires. 


The Plan obviates both Booms and Slumps 

As the aggregate amount of commodities and services required by the 
whole community varies only slightly from year to year- — merely increasing 
steadily along with the increase in population and in production — there 
is no room, in a planned economy, for booms or slumps. In a planned 
economy there is no motive leading speculative individuals, hopeful of 
profit, to multiply factories, mines, oil-wells or sugar mills, automobile 
factories or wheat fields, beyond wliat the community needs with the 
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result of presently overstocking ike markets, slaughtering world prices, 
and making unprofitable during the slump all production whatsoever. So 
far as production and consumption within the USSR, is concerned it has 
been demonstrated that the Plan can he carried out with an evenness 
unaffected by the financial storms and panics of the capitalist money 
markets. 

It may seem that the least foreseeable contingency that has to he, in 
one or other way, deliberately planned for, is a change in popular demand, 
which leads to a temporary accumulation of bad stock ”. But tins is 
met in the USSR, as it. is already in every department store in tlic world, 
by deliberately planning for selling off such surplus at reduced prices, a 
contingency which happeus'every year as a matter of course in one branch 
of trade or another. The Plan is promptly adjusted in the course of the 
year, to the alteration in demand, by slowing down the production in one 
branch, and increasing to a corresponding extent the production in another 
branch of what, under planning, is one and the same community enterprise. 

As a matter of fact such popular changes of taste or fashion arc, to 
some extent, themselves deliberately planned in western Europe by the 
principal producing firms and advertisers, and in the USSR, in a different 
way, by the public authorities. Lu the Soviet Union the various scientific 
institutes, together with other research organisations directly connected 
with producing trusts or government departments, or with the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, are constantly at work upon discovering what is 
the most advantageous consumption. These agencies study such ques- 
tions as the nutritive, value of particular foodstuffs and the functions of 
the various vitamins ; the hygienic effects of different textile materials 
foT the clothing of infants, older children and adults respectively ; the 
pact played by different dyestuffs and even by particular colours ; the 
suitability of different building materials ; the effect, upon health, mental 
development and particular diseases, of different methods of working, 
different diets and different forms of recreation and amusement. These 
scientific enquiries, which are, in the USSR, carried on in an amazing 
variety, seldom issue in legal prescriptions or prohibitions. Bub one or 
other of them is from time to time made the subject of intense popular 
propaganda in all the forms in which public opinion in the USSR is 
habitually influenced to an extent that wesLern Europe can scarcely 
imagine. Those in authority, in the USSR are, like the American advertis- 
ing magnates, very definitely of opinion that both fashion and taste can 
be largely influenced by propaganda. Hence changes in the volume of 
demand are by no means so completely unpredictable as is often supposed. 
If, for instance, a scientific committee in the USSR should condemn the 
use of <l lipstick ” as unhygienic ; and if for any reason the Communist 
Party decided to throw all its energy into denouncing it as a “ petty 
bourgeois ” imitation of a manifestly decadent civilisation, we suggest 
that Gosplan, and the People’s Commissar controlling the production of 
lipstick, would soon find statistical grounds for lessening the output of a 
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commodity that people were considering inconsistent with communist 
ethics. On the other hand, it is asserted that the popular demand for 
footballs, and consequently their manufacture, have, during the last five 
years, been greatly increased as a direct result of the deliberately under- 
taken propaganda in favour of outdoor games. Here, as elsewhere, the 
pla lined economy of the USSR differs widely from the unplanned economy 
of the western world. The whole science and art of commercial advertising 
depends on its ability to change the customers’ demands. On this im- 
mense business there is spent annually in the United States and Great 
Britain several hundred million pounds. Communists are not slow to 
point out that for this considerable sum the community obtains no 
assurance that the best, commodities are, supplanting the worst, or even 
any increase in the total consumption, but only an increase of the business 
of certain capitalist undertakings, exactly balanced by the diminution of 
the business of others. It is claimed that in the USSR such influence as 
can be exerted on popular taste or fashion is deliberately guided by a social 
purpose, which itself figures in the prognostications of the State Planning 
Department. 

Equally too, the planned economy of the USSR is unaffected by crises 
of currency or credit, It has to fear no bank failures and no panic with- 
drawal of foreign gold. Changes in price levels caused by ups and downs 
of currencies leave the USSR, unmoved. The effective operation of the 
Plan, in short, is as little concerned with the rating of the rouble in the 
markets of the world as it is with the problems of internal currency or 
credit. The oscillations of the foreign exchanges, and the ups and downs 
of foreign prices, affect it only to the. relatively, small extent to which the 
world price level of the commodities which it wishes to import, taken as a 
whole, varies at a different rale from that of the commodities, taken as a 
whole, which it has to export in order to pay for its imports. 1 


The Abolition of Involuntary Unemployment 

The most important of all the achievements claimed for economic 
planning in the USSR is the abolition o f involuntary unemployment. This 
took some time to effect. In the disorganisation of War Communism, 
there was, naturally, a great deal of distress in the cities, through wage- 
earners losing their jobs, and between 1917 and 1921 hundreds of thousands 
of workmen returned to their villages. Even the rapid revival of petty 
business enterprise in the cities under the New Economic Policy did not 
prevent the unemployment figures mounting up to more than two millions 
in 1925. One of the results of the adoption, in 1928, of the First Five- 
Year Plan was a steady and continuous reduction in the numbers of the 

1 Such a differential variation between the level ol prices of primary products (which 
are those which the USSR has to export) and that of prices of manufactures (which it 
desires to import) lias, in fact, characi orisad the past dooado ; anil to that extent the Plan 
has to take cognisance of world prices; exactly as internationally* operating capitalist 
undertakings do. 
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unemployed. By 1929 there Wins actually a, scarcity of labour. Hy 
October 1 920, flic unsatisfied demand for workers was sp general that the 
People's Pominihsur for Labour ordered tiro discontinuance of all benefit 
to tlie healthy able-bodied unemployed. 1 A large proportion of the 
thousands of enterprises in the USSR, have boon, for the past six years 
(1930-11)213), continuously not able, to get sis many skilled operatives — 
and in many cases, for long periods, not even as many unskilled labourers 
--as they were able and .anxious to take into employment at the trade union 
standard rates of wa.ges. 

►So incredible is the spectacle of a land without unemployment that 
(outside the USS11) it is still denied that it can be true. It is, for instance, 
objected that it is incorrect to say that unemployment has been abolished 
in the TJffllv, when there are actually thousands of workmen wandering 
about, some even taking holidays between job and job. It has been 
pointed out that various government departments have, during the past 
three years, combed out thousands of superfluous clerical employees, who, 
it is assumed (without any warrant), must consequently be involuntarily 
unemployed, and unable to get another situation anywhere, at a moment 
when most of the two hundred and fifty thousand collective farms arc 
badly in need of book-keepers ! The steps being taken by the government 
to lessen the, congestion of population in Moscow and some other cities by 
refusing permits for residing there to all persons without legitimate employ- 
ment, arc actually taken to mean that there must be serious unemployment 
in those cities, where, in fact, factories are seeking in vain for additional 

1 "There is no unemployment, in the country of soviets” was the proud boast of 
T) utl, the trade union journal, on October J. 1 , 1930. The following was tho minute of tho 
People’s Commissar for Labour of October t), 1930 : 

(I ) Owing to Urn great demand in labour force in all branches of national economy, 
nil insurance olliees will couse payment of unemployment benefits. No provision is made 
in tho Budget for social insurance for payment, of unemployed benefit, dining tho additional 
quarter, Oct o her- December 1930. 

(3) All Labour Offices must, take (he necessary stops foi immediate despatch of tho 
unemployed to places of work. This applies, in tho first instance, to those in receipt of 
unemployment benefit. 

(3) 'I'he unemployed must not only bo assigned to such works as am indicated by tlieir 
special qualifications, but when necessary, also to oilier occupations not requiring any 
specialised skill. 

(3) No reasons for refusal to accept employment must ho accept ud, except that, of ill- 
ness, which must be supported hy a medio.il certificate. Medical eoitifieates are to be 
issued to the unemployed by the competent medical authorities. Persons holding such 
certificates are entitled to benefit, hut Uio payments shall bo made from tho insurance 
funds for temporary incapacity to work. 

(5) The heads of the departments dealing with labour .and tho chairmen of tho insurance 
funds will be held personally responsible for the strict fulfilment of the above minute. 

(G) This minute is to he put into operation immediately by telephone. , 

At the same time increased provision was made for, converting selected unskilled 
labourorn into skilled craftsmen. “ Instead of tho fifty million roubles that were paid out 
in unemployment benefits in 1930, twice that sum was provided in tho 103 1 budget for the 
training (along with maintenance allowances) of new industrial workers ” (In Place of 
Profit, by Harry K. Ward, 1933, p. 5). The soviet authorities thought this khul of " unem- 
ployment pay for training for jobs which are crying out for competent workers ... a 
constructive Expense *’ (ibid.). 
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labour. J It is even suggested that the “ deprived categories ” (priests and 
monks, ex-kndloidB and ex-capitalists, speculators and members of the 
tsarist political police), who, if they have not taken to " socially useful ” 
occupations, are not allowed' to vote or to belong to trade unions or con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies, and who, it is assumed (also without 
warrant), .must be without work and subsistence, are economically the 
equivalent of a largo proportion of the unemployed of London or .Berlin. 

All these expressions of incredulity are beside the mark. The pheno- 
menon that is common to all capitalist countries, and absent from the 
scone in the UWSR, has nothing to do with workers wandering from job to 
job ; or with seasonal workers returning home when their season’s work 
is completed ; or with men and women taking their holiday in travel ; 
or with the nondescripts of the population of a great city outside any 
industrial, organisation, who pick up a living how they can in ways too 
obscure and often Loo discreditable to be even listed ; or with the industrial 
malingerers, who exist in the UBSR as elsewhere, and who desire nothing 
less than to bo regularly employed. The Soviet Government does not 
compel people to work, any more than the British and American Govern- 
ments do. If any person chooses to live without work, in order bo take a 
holiday in the Crimea or to go down the Volga, no obstacle is placed in Ins 
way. lie may, indeed, exist indefinitely in idleness by spending his 
savings or his inheritance, or living on gifts from relations and friends, 
without any legal proceedings being taken against him ; although, as ho 
is not a producer, he. will not obtain a ration card, so that lie must buy 
his meat and sugar with valuta at one of the 1300 Torgsin shops, or else, 
with roubles in the free market. And he may, presently, find himself 
deprived of a vote as a non-worker. What is asserted is, nob that there 
is, in tlic length and breadth of the USSR, none of this flotsam and jetsam 
of the shores of the industrial sea, but merely that there has been, since 
1930, no mass of able-bodied men or women wishing to obtain employ- 
ment, and unable to find an employer willing to engage them at wages. 
Par from subsidising unemployment, as so many other governments have 
been driven to do, in poor relief or social insurance benefits, the Soviet 
Government was able, in 1930, to stop all such subsidies and to proclaim 
its readiness to discover a job at trade union wages for every able-bodied 
worker, though not necessarily in his own city or in his own craft. The 
only alternative is that the government may think it preferable to pay 
him or her a maintenance allowance whilst receiving technical training for 
this or that skilled work. This is certainly a notable result of planned 
economy. 

It is often suggested that this absence of involuntary mass unemploy- 
ment is merely an incident of an exceptional state of things, at a moment 

1 The Moscow Labour Placement Bureau “in June of this year (1933) received 
requests for 20,938 workers and could supply only 3232 ; in July, 21,293 requests and 1769 
filled ; m August, 14,111 requests and 1433 filled ; in Soptendnr, 9780 requests and 1178 
filled 11 (article by John van in Moscow Daily News, October 1933). 
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when a prodigious expansion of industry is taking place ; that it will 
probably not be of long duration, and that if is certainly unlikely, what- 
ever tlie Plan may say, to bn a permanent feature of the Soviet Union. 1 
10 veil il' this should prove to lie true, it must bn accounted no mean achieve- 
ment of planning to have avoided the creation of mass unemployment 
during several years of great industrial transformation. In England, in 
the absence of plan, we did not avoid periodical unemployment on a large 
scale, oven in the generations when the Industrial Revolution or the early 
Victorian railway construction was at its height. In the United States 
there have been periods of acute inass unemployment over large areas at 
the time of greatest industrial expansion without plan. "But more than 
the temporary cessation of involuntary unemployment is claimed for soviet 
planning. It is argued that so long as the existing system of planning 
production and distribution is adhered to, there is no reason to anticipate 
that there need ever bo, in the USSR, any involuntary mass unemployment 
(other than Cor brief intervals, inindivi dual cases), whether “ technological” 
or “ cyclical ” or, with proper dovetailing arrangements, even “ seasonal ”. 

This remarkable claim is based on the fact — apparently unbelievable 
by the deductive economists — that tlic plan itself provides, at the outset, 
for the possession of purchasing power throughout the whole year by 
every person in llio country who is within any part of the collectivist 
organisation. This organisation now extends to every branch of industry, 
and (with the notable exceptions of the still remaining minority of inde- 
pendent individual peasants, together with the nomadic tribes, who pro- 
duce mainly for their own subsistence.) also to every branch of agriculture. 
The aggregate number of places to be provided in industrial establishments, 
in the various governmental, cooperative, cultural and social services, 

1 “ The difficult y is that, no known .system haft boon able to abolish unemployment — ■ 
not even Communism — for it is now quite clear that in the lust, few years Russia has boon 
passing through a “ construction boom ” analogous in every respect to that experienced 
in the capitalistic world ; and that, with the gradual slackening of the intensity of that 
boom, the phenomenon of unemployment is appearing” (Gold, Unemployment and 
Capitalism, by T. J3. Gregory, 1933, p, 287). 

Professor Gregory omits altogether to allow for tlio planned possession of purchasing 
power throughout the whole year by every person within the collectivised production of 
the USSR. “ If wo lack purchasing power ”, writes an American economist, 11 wo lack 
everything. Possessing it, wo have everything we value. . . . The energy and ingenuity 
which have been expended on our financial institutions ought to be turned towards the 
repairing of a national damaged purchasing power . . . actual power to buy ” ( American 
Economic Life and the Means of Improvement , by R. G. Tugwell, 1933). 

Professor Gregory’s view is, we think, not supported by those economists who have 
examined the facts. The author of the most complete analysis yet made concludes that 
“ If the authorities controlling a planned economy consular it more important than any- 
thing else that everybody should be found a job, and that all the stuff that is produced 
for sale to the public should ho .promptly consumed, then there is no reason why they 
should not got very near to achieving this aim. This does, I think, amount to saying that 
planning is itself a powerful lever for doing away with tile particular form of unemploy- 
ment crisis which besets the capitalist world of to-day : that is to Say, prolonged unemploy- 
ment which, though more severe in some trades than others, is yet so nearly universal 
as to raise the unemployment figure above the normal average in practically every single 
occupation, and which is. accompanied by closing down of plants and congestion of markets 
with unsaleable goods ” ( Plan or No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 193ft, pp. 203-204). 
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including the staffs of all the state farms, and the membership of all the 
collective farms, is, at the very outset of each year’s planning, deliberately 
fixed so as to be equal to the estimated total, during that period, of men 
and women able to work. For the academic or technical students giving 
their whole time to study or research, as for the side and inlirm, including 
those either too young or too old to work, corresponding provision is 
made, wherever wages are not being earned, by stipend or pension or 
insurance benefits. It is accordingly known that all these millions will 
have at their disposal, continuously throughout the whole year, at least 
the, amount of purchasing power constituting an “ effective demand ” for 
commodities or services which will keep fully employed the various estab- 
lishments that produce what these purchasers require. These establish- 
ments will, accordingly, all be seeking, in accordance with the Plan, to 
engage the corresponding number of workers to produce - these com- 
modities and services up to the aggregate amount of the people’s “ effective- 
demand”. The necessary balance which the Plan has to attain — the 
correspondence in amount between the aggregate effective demand of the 
people and the aggregate amount of the commodifies and services to he 
produced — is secured by the appropriate division of the total product, at 
the prices fixed in the Plan, into the three indispensable shares that wo 
have already described in the collective bargaining of the trade unions. 1 
Sufficient lias first to he allocated to the required maintenance, extension 
and increase of the whole aggregate of plant and equipment with which 
the ascertained total amount of labour force will work. A second cut has 
to he made to cover the cost of all the governmental, cultural and social 
welfare services, which have to he paid for collectively. The rest — if we 
bake into account also the salaries and wages provided for all those who 
work in the first two categories-— forms the wage-fund, available for the 
individual remuneration of all the workers in any occupation whatsoever. 
We need not here repeat what has been said elsewhere as to the manner in 
which the wage-fund is shared among the several trade unions, and how 
the time rates for all the various grades of workers are translated into 
piece-work rates. Nor need we stay to describe how the receipts from 
sales by the collective farms and the manufacturing artels are divided as 
between joint and individual disposal. Assuming the prices of com- 
modifies and services to be fixed, and the wage-fund to be adjusted 
accurately to the total exchange value of the output as so defined, wo see 
accurately determined a continuous orbit of circulation of (a) the energy 
of the entire labour force ; (6) production of the commodities and services 
desired ; (c) the remuneration, at the trade union rates agreed on, of all 
the workers ; and (d) an effective demand for all the commodities and 
services produced. The Plan itself thus purports to provide for a per- 
petual correspondence between the moving aggregates of (a) working 
population, (6) output, (c) wages and salaries creating effective demand, 
and (d) sales to the happy possessors of that effective demand. 

1 Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man. as a Producer ”, pp, I41-J 48. 
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Thi.s claim to a perpetual adjustment of wliaf in otlior countries is left 
unadjusted lias been met, among nearly all the economists of the western 
world, down to the end of 1934, with complete, incredulity. Their rejec- 
tion of the soviet claim appears to us to wavin' between two attitudes. 
On the one hand, it is still often assumed and implied, though with less 
explicit declaration than was formerly customary, not merely that such u 
planned adjustment is impracticable and undesirable, but also that it is 
unnecessary. If, it is said, governments would only leave business alone, 
such an adjustment must spontaneously emerge, without any planning, 
in every completely individualist society, in which there is no hampering 
interference, either by custom or law, trade union action or capitalist 
combination, with the free play of the “ law of supply and demand ”, 
"Whether or not such an assertion, relating to a society that has never 
existed anywhere in the world, can he logically upheld, it is to-day more 
commonly admitted, oven by the most abstract economist, that this con- 
stant moving equilibrium is, in the world as we know it, never in fact 
achieved. Every capitalist country manifestly suffers acutely from 
alternate booms and slumps, accompanied by involuntary mass unemploy- 
ment on a large scale. Nor can it candidly he maintained that there is 
any prospect in the future, under a regime of capitalist competition, of 
such an adjustment being attained as would prevent the continuance, the 
perpetual recurrence, and even the increase of what is now called techno- 
logical unemployment. On the contrary, it may be predicted that techno- 
logical unemployment will spread from country to country, and, assuming 
that inventions do not cease, even increase. Accordingly, most economists 
now admit the series of maladjustments attendant, on freedom of com- 
petition, but they regard them as inevitable. Most of these economists 
are prepared to meet the situation by a certain amount of well-devised 
interference with freedom of competition by such instruments as factory 
legislation ; the common rules and standard rates obtained by the col- 
lective bargaining of trade unions ; the maintenance of the unemployed, 
preferably by sonie system of insurance ; the public control of capitalist 
monopolies ; and latterly even by the state assumption of the bankers’ 
regulation, according to their pecuniary interest, of the credit currency. 
What is significant is that all schools of economists seem to feel that it 
is necessary to asseverate that, whether or not a perfect adjustment can 
be secured along the lines that they severally propose, one thing is certain, 
namely, that the adjustment actually secured, or likely in the near future 
to be secured, in Britain or the United States is, in fact, much more nearly 
perfect than that which can possibly be achieved under the planned 
economy of the USSR which they are so disinclined to examine. 


The Abstract Economist's Criticism df a Planned Economy 

There is one school of economists, which lias adherents in all the western 
countries, who do not trouble to dispute the actual achievements of the 
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planned economy of Iho IJRHK, because they claim to possess a science 
according to which those achievements are logically impossible. It is 
only fair to sol. forth, even if succinctly, Iho argument which convinces 
such an economist that a planned economy must, by the very nature of 
its being, fail to produce the results that it claims. 

Such an economist asserts, iu the flush place, that the absence in a 
planned economy from the great part of the held of distribution, of a 
completely free market among individual buycia and individual sellers, 
must necessarily prevent the maximum satisfaction of the aggregate of 
consumers taken us a whole. What he calls the “price, mechanism”, 
based on pci feet freedom of competition among buyers aud sellers in 
such a market, coupled with unhampered liberty to any entrepreneur to 
produce whatever he chooses, and complete freedom of movement from 
market to market, both of commodities seeking purchasers and of pur- 
chasers seeking commodities, must necessarily result, the deductive 
economist would say, in the whole aggregate of consumers getting, in 
return for the whole aggregate of their expenditure, the very maximum 
that is possible of what they themselves decide to be their heart’s desire . 1 
Or, with greater circumspection, he may declare that such a perfect 
freedom for buyers aud sellers alike, must certainly result in a greater 
aggregate satisfaction of the consumers’ conscious wants than the decisions, 
whether as to what shall be produced, or at what price each commodity 
shall be sold, made by even the wisest legislature or government depart- 
ment. 

The deductive economist’s second assertion about a planned economy, 
such as that of the Soviet Union, would be that its abolition or super- 
session of the motive of pecuniary profit in the entrepreneur or other 
proprietor of the productive enterprises of the community, and also in the 
merchants and traders who move the commodities to the markets in 
which they are most keenly in demand, must necessarily result in a less 
assiduous attention to the wants and desires of the whole community of 
consumers. It is, such an economist declares, the desire for profit, the 
determination to make profit, and the expectation of being able to make 
profit, that alone calls forth the greatest energy aud persistence in the 
urine-owner, the manufacturer, the merchant, the wholesale trader and 
the shopkeeper, or anyone who acts in any of these capacities. It is this 
motive, selfish as it seems, that drives the capitalist to engage in business, 
to risk the loss of his capital, to make or adopt new inventions, and to 
strive, to satisfy, to the utmost degree and at the lowest cost, the wants 

1 “ The actual direction of industry, the decision whether more wheat shall be produced 
and less com [maize], or more shoos shall be produced and loss hata," writes an American 
economist, “ is left to the choice af independent producers who make their decision with 
reference "to the stale of the markets.” To him it seems clear that “ prices in the market- 
places are in ofl'eofc a continual rofoiendum on what men wish to produce, what they wish 
to consume, where they wish to work, and where they wish to invest their savings ” 
(article by Dr. Benjamin N. Anderson, junior, on “ A ‘Planned Economy and a .National 
Price Level ", in the Ghase. Economic Bulletin, duly 9, 1033). 
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and deLsires of the consumers, on whose continued purchases any lasting 
success in profit-making ultimately depends. Such an economist will 
confidently assert that, at any rate over the greater part ol' the field of 
production and distribution, there is no known substitute for the incentive 
of pecuniary profit, without which, even under the wisest government, 
the methods of production must inevitably stagnate, and the nation’s 
aggregate output decline in quality, and even in quantity per head of 
population, whilst the efficiency of distribution would very largely dis- 
appear, to the incalculable loss in satisfaction of the consumers. 

Dealing in greater detail with the planned economy of Soviet Com- 
munism, the deductive economist of the western world would ppiut out 
that, if the Soviet Government fails to debit each of its capital enterprises 
with annual interest, at an appropriate percentage upon the amount of 
capital invested in them, its failure to add this interest to the cost of 
production deprives that government, and the public, of the data necessary 
for a decision as to which of the proposed new works it is economically 
most advantageous to proceed with first ; and indeed, also of the data 
which might lead to the judgment that some of them involve too large an 
expenditure of the nation’s capital to be economically j usfified. The only 
system, it is asserted, on which a community can obtain the maximum 
return for its investments of capital, is one which takes for its guide such 
a continual allocation of capital as will result in the return yielded to the 
last increment of capital employed in each of the enterprises being always 
uniform . 1 This optimum distribution of the nation’s aggregate capital, 
it is declared, is that to which, under perfect freedom of competition, 
unfettered private enterprise is always tending to approximate. Such an 
optimum allocation of capital, it is asserted, will never be reached, or even 
attempted, by any government. In particular, it is urged (quite forget- 
ting the grounds of the decision in the USSR) that the whole policy of 
Soviet Communism is constructing gigantic productive works scattered 
all over the USSR, and therefore not always at the economically most, 
advantageous place, and its haste in developing mass production by the 
use of the latest machinery, at a time when capital is relatively scarce, 
ha's resulted in the consumers getting positively less to eat and less to 
wear than if the handicraftsman and the kulak had been left free to enlarge 
their own more primitive enterprises. Tt is suggested that it would even 
have paid the USSR to have imported the cheap machine-made products 
of western Europe and America in return for more timber, grain and furs, 
putting its scanty capital into enlarging these industries, rather than sink 
that capital in the attempt to make the USSR self-sufficient in the supply 

1 Any government, of course, finds that it lias to take into account needs and results 
incommensurable by the economists’ arithmetic. Tim London County Council does not 
debit its parks with interest on their capital cost, as it is quits impossible to measure in 
money the returns that they make to the community ; and quite futile to compare the 
relative cost and utility of an expensive open space in a densely crowded central area, 
with those of a less costly open space on the edge of the mass of houses, where the use 
by tin? public is largely prospective. 
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of every kind of machinery (as if there were 110 other consideration to bo 
taken into account !). 

Finally, the deductive economist of the western world denies that under 
the best planned economy there can be, in a community continuing to 
make inventions, to discover new sources of wealth, or even to change its 
fashions, any complete abolition ol involuntary unemployment — even 
long-continued mass unemployment. Much over-recurrent unemploy- 
ment, it is declared, is the price that must inevitably bo paid for the 
freedom to invent and explore, the freedom to substitute new methods for 
old, and even the freedom to alter tastes and habits, upon which the very 
progress of mankind depends. Such an economist may sometimes admit 
that the community as a whole may rightly relieve the sufferings, of the 
involuntarily unemployed, as it might the victims of an earthquake. But 
the deductive economist is more apt to hint, if not openly to declare, that 
mass unemployment under tho operation of the “ price mechanism ” is 
merely a result of the “ rigidity ” of the wage-scales of the wage-earners, 
even more than that of the rates of interest demanded by investors ; a, 
rigidity which obstructs the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
The amount of unemployment, it is sometimes asserted, is a function of 
the cost of labour. If the wage-earners would let the “ price mechanism ” 
apply freely to the remuneration of labour, and, in bad times, accept lower 
wages, there would be fewer unemployed. If wages were low enough, it 
seems to be held, in face of all the facts, that no persou would be involun- 
tarily unemployed, perhaps except, transiently, a few individuals, through 
temporary maladjustments of the market ! 


A Communist Reply to the Economist's Criticism 

The economic thinkers in the USSR to-day would, we fear, deal very 
summarily with such criticisms of the economists of the western world as 
we have ventured to set forth . 1 The claim that the operation of the price 
mechanism in an absolutely free market necessarily secures the maximum 
satisfaction then and there possible of the wants and desires of the whole 
aggregate of consumers, would be simply laughed to scorn. In the first 
place, it would be objected that such perfect freedom is demonstrably 
incompatible with the actual organisation of any human society that has 
ever existed. It is, in fact, no better than an economic myth, and one 
which cannot be shown to be capable of application, in any community 
whatsoever. Even as an economic myth, it must be rejected as logically 
indefensible, because by its very nature it is dependent on any number of 
unstated and arbitrary assumptions, such as the institution of individual 

1 It would be hard to convey, to the economists of the western world, tho depth of tho 
contempt felt for their reasoning by tho economists of the USSR— unless by the estimate 
that il is at least equal to that 'felt by most ot tho eoonomisls of the western world for the 
reasoning of their Russian colleagues ! We venture to suggest that the reciprocal ignoring 
of each other’s studies and the reciprocal contempt for each other’s arguments is, on both 
sides, unworthy of what should be a matter of serious common investigation. 
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ownership in the menus of production ; the universal application of laws 
against theft and fraud of the particular kind now in force in western 
Europe and the United States ; and the existence of a police force capable 
of rigidly enforcing such laws. But, even assuming that such a mythical 
argument could have any cogency, the communist absolutely denies that 
there is any ground for the inference that the price mechanism, under 
complete freedom of production for a. free market, ensures the maximum 
satisfaction of the consumers’ desires. The “ price mechanism ” does not 
even purport to have regard to the wants or desires of all the members 
of the community, but only to those of such of them as possess purchasing 
power. It is only what, ha calls “ effective demand ” that, the deductive 
economist claims to satisfy. It is only those having “ effective demand ” 
who arc allowed votes in what has been termed a “ continual referendum 
on what shall be produced and consumed”. Yet in every country of 
capitalist civilisation a considerable number of persons at any time, and 
in every recurring slump millions of persons, find themselves, through no 
fault of their own, for longer or shorter periods, without any purchasing 
power, and yet with imperative wants and desires which arc “ effective ” 
enough to cause suffering and even death, but which do not constitute 
any “ effective demand ” that the economist will recognise. 

Moreover, the economist’s whole in Terence of “ maximum satisfaction ”, 
oven of -l effective demand ”, is logically unsound, unless it. can be shown 
that equal amounts of purchase price represent, to different purchasers, 
equal sacrifices of happiness. It is obvious that this cannot bo demon- 
strated. On the contrary, the very inequality in individual wealth, which 
exists to a greater or lesser degree in every human society short of complete 
communism, necessarily involves the uncomfortable fact that purchase 
prices, of equal amount in money, represent, in different buyers, extreme 
differences in sacrifice. It follows that there is absolutely no ground for 
the inference that these equal prices purchase equal satisfactions. The 
London crowds returning home from city offices, overtaken by heavy rain, 
incur the cost of taking public vehicles very largely according to their 
degrees of opulence : the wealthy banker takes a cab iu the least shower ; 
the salaried manager yields to the expense if the rain gets slightly worse ; 
the junior clerk turns up his collar and holds out until ho can reach the 
underground railway ; whereas the girl typist, sharing her scanty wage 
with, a sick mother, trudges homeward drenched, before she will part with 
the price of to-morrow’s dinner. But it is not merely the maximum 
satisfaction of desires that tlic price mechanism fails to secure. It is 
plain that, with unequal incomes, there is not even a decent measure of 
justice secured in a community of persons having unequal needs . 1 The 
“ price mechanism ” in the free market does not even ensure a maximum 

1 The cwmaunist may safely admit that, if it must be accepted that posonal sal hf act ion 
in uc-cui ateiy measured by udall price, the conclusions oi Professor Misea ahd Professor 
ha/yek are correct. "But it is obvious that, in a population having unequal incomes, they 
are glaringly at variance with the facts. Other opponents of Soviet CoimnuniBih admit 
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of .social efficiency in wcallh production, because I, bis requires file, exaction 
of less work from the sick and the weak than from the hale, and strong, 
and the provision for the former of more care and sustenance than for the 
latter ; whereas the prices for their labour, which provide their respective 
purchasing powers, tend, in a free market, to be more or less proportionate 
to their value to the profit-making employer, and this value is almost in 
inverse ratio to their needs ! 

But the communist has a far stronger reason for objecting to the 
economist’s argument in favour of production for a free market. The 
economist apparently can never rid himself of the conception that 
the main object of society must be to enable and promote the maximum 
accumulation of individual riches. For the sake of this all-important end, 
he will put up with the existence, and even the increase, of inequality in 
opulence among individuals and social classes, and the existence of a 
destitute proletariat whose wages do not suffice lo maintain their families 
in health. For this end he insists on buying labour in the cheapest market, 
actually preferring, in many cases, children to adults, women to men, and 
even weaklings to the strong, if only he can get them at a low enough wage. 
For tin's end, bn exploits the labour of backward races, incidentally 
destroying their indigenous social order, and recklessly introducing among 
them disease and demoralisation. For this end, he will allow the un- 
restrained using up of the future resources of the community ; the careless 
destruction of (.he forests ; the reckless draining of the oil-fields ; even 
the destructive exhaustion of the soil itself. The amenity, the beauty, 
even the healthiness of the country will be sacrificed to the supreme end 
of a maximum of production, not of wealth to the community but of 
riches to the entrepreneurs, to the very accumulation of which, it is claimed, 
society owes it h material progress. It is interesting to contrast, with the 
criticism of the western economists, the. ends that are sought in the planned 
economy of the USSR. Both the First and Second Five-Year Plans were 
avowedly governed, not by the question of how to secure the greatest 
profit or personal riches for a small minority of entrepreneurs and captains 
of industry — not even, the greatest amount of wealth for the whole of the 
present generation — but by considerations not taken into account at all by 
the individual profit, -'maker, of whom the western economist habitually 
thinks. There was, first of all, the need for national defence, which is a 
terribly expensive service, not yielding pecuniary profit to the citizens as 
such. There was the requirement, deemed imperative for strategic reasons, 
of the quickest possible industrialisation o^the country, irrespective of 
the economic cost that might be thereby incurred, in order that the USSR 
might become practically self-sufficient before the capitalist powers were 
able to combine to attack it, or to blockade it. There was the imperative 
that it “ cannot be assailed in this position. If the problem consists of making the 
economic system servo extra-economic ends ” — snob, we suggest-, as national defence, the 
improvement of "Public Health and a uni vernalisation of culture— then the planned 
economy provides an excellent solution ” (Sc anomic Planning in Soviet Russia, by Boris 
Brutzkns, 1035, p, 230). 
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necessity, as it was, after prolonged consideration, doomed to be, of 
mechanising agriculture, as the only way of quickly increasing the gross 
output of foodstuffs to an extent that would ensure, even if not a maxi- 
mum yield of profit each year, yet enough food in the famines which had 
heretofore desolated Russia every five or ten years. Then there was the 
conception that justice as well as humanity demanded that all the various 
peoples which together make up the US8R should be brought up to a 
common level of civilisation. This required that the new industrialisation 
should he extended to all parts of the Soviet Union, even if this involved 
some sacrifice of the greatest possible immediate wealth to the dominant 
race. The same conception demanded that positively more should be 
done for the women and the children than for the male adults, and more 
for the backward races and the backward districts than for those which 
had already made more progress. All this emphasised the importance, 
even for the sake of productive efficiency, of rapidly developing the educa- 
tion of an exceptionally backward population ; and of equipping the 
whole area with hospitals, doctors and nurses, and generally the expensive 
apparatus of a Public Health service to light disease and lessen the 
excessive infant mortality. The judgments and the decisions on all these 
matters may have been right or they may have been wrong. But no 
person of common sense can deny that they were of supreme importance 
to the well-being of the community and that they had to be made on other 
grounds than their effect on the personal riches of the minority of investors, 
or even than the amount of pecuniary profit or loss that they involved to 
the existing generation. Can we wonder, when the planned economy is 
found to be determined to an extent that is relatively groat, by such cuds 
as these rather than by considerations of what would yield the maximum 
profit — and this profit to be enjoyed by only a minority of the population 
—that the economist’s criticisms fail to secure in the USSR even the 
amount of attention that they deserve ? Whilst the western economists 
count as success solely the maximising of exchange values in relation to 
production costs, the soviet planners take account of every purpose of an 
enlightened community. 


How the General Plan might be Upset 

Probably nothing will convince the deductive economist that a planned 
economy can possibly work out to the common satisfaction, unless and 
until the actual results in the USSR during the ensuing decade are forced 
upon his attention. We think it more profitable to examine the doubts 
that are expressed, even occasionally in the USSR itself, whether the Plan 
may not bo somewhat of the nature of a fair-weather excursion, almost 
certain to he upset by unforeseen contingencies. Even assuming that the 
Plan ensures, under ordinary circumstances, an approximation to com- 
plete adjustment between population and opportunities of employment, 
between output and sales, between wages and prices, and therefore between 
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supply and demand, will it not be completely upset by any serious war, 
any considerable famine or even any extensive pestilence ? The answer 
appears to bo twofold. As already explained, it is of the essence of the 
Plan tha t it should include a definite provision for unforeseen contingencies. 
"VVc may assume that the State Planning Commission has been accumu- 
lating an ever-increasing knowledge of all the various kinds of contingencies 
that have, during the past decade, more or loss interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of the Plan at this or tha t point. This statistical experience enables 
an estimate to be formed, each year, of the probable “ limits of deviation ” 
from the prognostications that are constructed from the data supplied by 
every establishment. The variations in tiro harvests of the past fifty 
years, taken district by district and crop by crop, ought to enable a pre- 
diction to ho made, with practical certainty, that the harvest of the 
ensuing year will not be at worst much less than the lowest recorded 
minimum, nor yet at best much greater than the highest recorded maxi- 
mum of the past generation. Similar calculations can he made for each 
branch of production, for the aggregate population, for the average amount 
lost annually by sickness and accident, by breakdowns of machinery, by 
fraud and embezzlement and so on. in a calculation extending over so 
large a mass of persons and of facts, of such extreme varieties of every 
kind, the effect of many of the contingencies may be expected, in a con- 
siderable degree, to balance each other. For perfect safety, there should 
be, iu each year’s Plan, as soon as it can bo afforded, the provision of a 
reserve at every point, in order that even a serious deviation from the 
Plan may not involve so great a dislocation as to produce calamity. It 
would, of course, not be necessary to provide, ton fully adequate reserves 
to meet ten different sorts of contingency. They will not all happen in a 
single year. Probably half the number would suffice. There is, however, 
one reserve that should certainly be fully provided in each year’s Plan; 
that is, a store of wheat (and, possibly, of certain other foodstuffs), not 
only in one centre, but also in every oblast, sufficient to feed the whole 
population in case of a failure of the harvest as nearly complete and as 
widespread as that of 1891 or that of 1921, Possibly, in the climate of 
the USSR the same sort of reserve should be provided of timber, coal and 
oil, as the means of heating during the winter. Even with a Plan, such a 
porpetiLally maintained store of food, and perhaps also of heating material, 
by way of assurance in the event of a breakdown of transport, is as indis- 
pensable to the USSR as its gold reserve. 1 

1 It is as well that the USSR should be reminded also that, the continued success of 
the General Plan will always depond on the continuance of the purpose of the governing 
authorities. “ The more fact that a plan has been made ”, it has been well said, “ Will 
not, of itself, in a changing world of fallible people, eliminate unemployment once and 
for alt without more ado. A planning authority must bo continually revising and adapting 
and extending its plans in order to make good its own mistakes and to meet the needs of 
new situations. Tf it sits still and does nothing, it will ho faced with exactly the same 
situation as the government of an unplanned economy which sits still and (loos nothing, 
or next to nothing, to find employment for those to whom private Industry offers no place. 

“ The true difference between the two types of organisation is that the capitalist 
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The conLingenvy of war may perhaps be oven more calami Lous tlian a 
famine or a pestilence, especially as it may be accompanied or quickly 
followed by both of those scourges. Something should be clone to meet 
the calamity of war, as of any other contingency, by providing stores of 
foodstuffs, equipment and munitions, together with a gold reserve, as a 
necessary part of the Plan. But what would happen in the case of a 
prolonged war on all the various fronts of the USB It, which would soon 
exhaust all possible reserves ? The answer is that the abstraction of most 
of Idle able-bodied men from peace-time production, their maintenance in 
the field, and the universal concentration of practically all factories on 
war work instead of producing household necessaries, would inevitably 
soon transcend the provisions of any Plan. It would certainly reduce the 
civil population of the towns to very short commons. On the outbreak 
of war, they would bo none, the worse oil because there had been, through- 
out the years of peace, the most complete planning. Whilst the war 
lasted, its maintenance would have to be planned for, just as much as the 
winter’s ice. Put simply, the Plan would have to provide for the illimit- 
able wastage of war by suspending improvements and extensions of a 
capital nature ; by cutting down all expenditure on cultural objects ; by 
severely rationing the population ; by reducing everybody’s income and 
by increasing everybody's labour. All these measures would have to ho 
taken even if there had been no Plan. What a Plan would accomplish 
for the whole people during war — as it does for a shipwrecked crew, in an 
open boat, inadequately supplied with food — is to enable the privation to 
lie diffused equally among the whole company, with such preferences to 
the children, the aged, and the nursing mothers as the current lunnani- 
tariauism might prescribe, instead of letting the whole weight of suffering 
fall on the weakest members. But, even in the worst crisis of the longest 
war, there need bo no persons unemployed. There is, indeed, in those 
circumstances, almost a certainty not only of everybody’s labour being 
demanded, but also of an increase in everyone’s hours of work, bfo one 
need be allowed to starve to death, but everyone, with no exception 
for the rich, would have to forgo luxuries, including the luxury of 
leisure. 

There, is, however, quite another objection often made to the possibility 
of planning : the Plan, it is said, will be wrecked, not by war, with its 
diminution of production, hut by the very success of the Plan in its steady 
increase of production. What will happen when the present outburst of 
industrialisation slackens its pace ? It is admitted that, at present, the 
USSB can find employment for every able-bodied man and woman of its 

government, except so far as it. can initiate a few schemes of public works the products 
of winch are not offered on any commercial market, is compelled to sit still and do nothing, 
because, if it should go further than this, its efforts to restart industry that has stopped 
Will have the effect of stopping such industry as is already going ! whereas the controllers 
of a socialised system, if they sot additional x>lana afloat in order to absorb unemployed 
labour, are merely extending tiro existing system of industry, instead of establishing a 
rival one which cannot work harmoniously with that already in operation ” (Plan or No 
Phil, by Barbara Wootton, 193-t, pp. 203-204). 
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rapidly increasing population. But presently the factories will all he 
built', the railways will all be made, the cities will all be paved and lighted 
and drained ; the sovkliosi and koikhosi will have their barns bulging 
with excessive grain. It is already predicted by some economists in the 
western world that over-production is at hand, and that there will presently 
be as many unemployed in the USSR, in spite of ids planned economy, as 
there is to-day in Great Britain and the United States. How can the 
Plan prevent future unemployment, it is said in Great Britain, with so 
many babies still being born, and with every demand already satisfied 'i 
It seems bo us a strange objection to make to a planned economy that 
it will inevitably result in such a plentiful supply of commodities and 
services that every shop will be heaped up with goods of which everybody 
has so much that nobody desires to purchase ! In the USSR, even more 
obviously than in countries of a more mature civilisation, it is the very 
nature of human desire to be literally insatiable. There are, at present, in 
the Soviet Union nearly 170 millions of people wishing for more rooms, 
more meat and more sugar and butter, more clothes and more boots. 
And all of these millions arc being provided throughout the whole year 
with purchasing power ! What was formerly obtained only by the rela- 
tively well-to-do, from sugar and butter bo felt hats and silk stockings ; 
from several meat meals a day to wireless sets and daily concerts or 
theatrical performances, is now being more and more universally demanded 
by every peasant from the Polish border to the Pacific coast. Wc have 
already mentioned how the result of multiplying fourfold since 191b the 
annual production of boots and shoes in the IJSSlt lias been to make boots 
and shoes seem scarcer than ever, because fifty or sixty million people are 
demanding leather boots insLead of only a few millions. There is still a 
long way to go before every peasant and every workman between Mur- 
mansk and Vladivostock has as much food, as many delicacies, as spacious 
a home, clothes as comfortable for all the seasons, as good an education 
and as many books and newspapers to read, as frequent visits to the 
cinema, the theatre and the opera, as —to set no higher standard— the 
average pro fessi onal man of wes tern Euro pe ! When that degree of satie ty 
has been reached — indeed, long before it, has been even approached — 
there will arise new and competing desires for greater leisure, for longer 
and more frequent vacations, and for new opportunities of travel, If 
every material want lias been supplied and every desire satisfied in every 
member. of the community, the ultimate remedy for over-production is 
always at hand in a reduction of the working day of the entire population 
—at last, by the then universal machine, freed from insistent toil— from 
eight hours a day to seven, to four or even to two. 1 The short answer 

1 This eventual reduction of the hours of labour is actually in the minds of tkoso who 
prepare the Plan, 11 The (Soviet Government ”, we are told., “ foresees a time when over- 
production wilL necessitate a gradual reduction of working hours for the community. 
Many yoars may elapse beforo tins point is reached in the USSlt, on account of the enorm- 
ous leeway in tlm production, of commodities which has now to be made up ” (Mostx>W>> 
1911-X933, by Allan Monlihonso, 1934 p- 262). 

TJ 
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to Lliia strange apprehension of over-production is that the Plan itself 
regulates, according to the community’s need of commodities and services, 
the number of hours per day during which all the able-bodied adult mem- 
bers of the community will be asked to produce. 


The Law of Diminishing Returns 

There is a more plausible way of “ proving ” that an early recurrence 
of unemployment is inevitable, in the USSR, even under a planned economy. 
The annual increase in population, together witli the labour continually 
rendered surplus by increasing mechanisation and rationalisation, might 
conceivably bo taken into employment by bringing more laud under 
cultivation, or making cultivation more intensive, or by starting mole 
and more manufacturing enterprises. But, it is argued, the Law of 
Diminishing Returns must come into play from the point at which the 
additional workers will hud themselves, because of their resort to worse 
land and inferior sites, producing not enough profit to induce any entre- 
preneur l.o continue the business, and therefore, as the economist argues, 
not enough foodstuffs for their own subsistence ; or in manufacture, 
producing commodities so faintly desired by a satiated community that 
they will not sell at a price that will even buy the producers bread ! 

The communist answer is to laugh at the delusion that there is any 
such thing as a Law of Diminishing Returns. All that is needed is the 
appropriate knowledge of the possible improvements of processes of pro- 
duction, whether agricultural or industrial, which will enable any number 
of persons to produce any amount of output of the commodities that the 
cons tuners desire. At any rate, if this is an exaggeration, even our existing 
knowledge would enable us to multiply many times the amount of food- 
stuffs that the agriculturists at present produce, and permit the industrial- 
ists to multiply ecpially their output of clothing and every other com- 
modity. To the communist it seems that it requires only scientific 
planning to demonstrate to the most sceptical practical man that the 
Law of Diminishing Returns is, with tlio technical science of the twentieth 
century, 110 better than an economic myth. .The world is living, in fact, 
under a Law of Increasing Returns, likely to endure until a date far too 
remote to be taken into account in twentieth-century planning. 


“ But Planning means Slavery ” 

There is, however, a final objection to economic planning with which 
nearly every argument on the subject concludes. Admitting that plan- 
ning may be practicable, and that a cunningly devised Plan may deal 
successfully with ail con tingencies, the result can he achieved, it is triumph- 
antly declared, only by reducing the community to the condition of 
slavery.. It is the very essence of capitalism, it is said, to cause production 
to he automatically adjusted by competition in a free market, and by this 
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means to ensure the utmost attainable satisfaction of the desires of the 
consumers. This is taken to represent a state of perfect freedom. The 
very nature of planning, it is said, involves not only compelling everybody 
to work, but also, as there can be no free market, commanding them 
where they are to work, what particular work they shall do, and how many 
hours a day they shall devote to what will certainly be an uncongenial 
task, prescribed by a ubiquitous bureaucracy ! 1 

Let us analyse the modicum of validity that this objection Contains 
How far is it correct to say that the planning of the community’s produc- 
tion and distribution involves, cither in theory or in practice of the USSR, 
a compulsion to labour ? 

It is hard to see, how it can honestly bo suggested that, in the TJRSR, 
the General Plan itself imposes any legal obligation to labour upon any 
person whatsoever. What the Plan does is a very different thing, namely 
to ensure that opportunity to produce shall be provided for every able- 
bodied person. The obligation to labour remains, in the USSR, as in the 
United States, just as it is involved in man’s very nature. He must eat 
in order to live. In every capitalist country to-day millions of persons 
find themselves without opportunity to “ make a living ”, and at the 
same time forcibly prevented, by the police protection of private property, 
from satisfying even their most urgent needs. In the USSR, for every 
member of the collectivised organisation of industry and agriculture, the 
Plan provides a place in which lie can earn trade union wages. But 
although the Five-Year Plan provides the necessary total number of 
situations waiting to be filled, neither the. Plan nor any other law of the 
USSR dictates to Ivan or Nikolai which of the situations he is to fill. In 
a much more real sense than in Great Britain or the United States, he 
may, according to his faculties, make his own choice of work. Up and 
down the country many thousands of heads of establishments of the most 
diverse kind are seeking additional recruits, even recruits devoid of specific 
skill or training, in order to enable their works to produce up to capacity. 
The trade unionists, and also the recruiting departments of the factories, 
will toll Ivan and Nikolai where they can hopefully apply for jobs, and 
will even help them to go to the jobs. The. establishments themselves 
have, often sent out specially recruiting agents to remote villages who 
provide transport and subsistence on the journey (including the dependants) 
for any man or woman who will engage to serve at the standard wage. 
But no law compels any person (unconvicted of crime) to accept any one 
of these situations, even after he has exhausted all his savings or his 
inheritance, if he prefers either to live on his relations, or to incur the 

1 “ The system would require the comploto regimentation of producers. As consumers 
they could choose between the commodities available. But on the ohoico of commodities 
to be produced they could have relatively little influence. They would have to taka what 
it was decided to produce. And what it was decided to produce would be the resultant, 
not of the conflicting pulls of price and costs, but of the conflicting advice of different 
technical experts and politicians with no objootive measure to which to submit the multi- 
tudinous alternatives possible ” {The Great Depression, by Lionel Robbins, 1934, p. 153), 
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penalties for delected theft, or .simply to starve to death. 

There arc seeming excopl ions to this sweeping statement, hut they do 
not. affect the argument. Thus every member of (or candidate for) the 
Communist Party, and every member of the Communist League of Youth 
(('omsoiuols), has voluntarily undertaken, as a condition of admission to 
these organisations, or of remaining therein, that he will undertake any 
task or duty that is assigned to him by his corporate superiors. This 
obligation leads sometimes to the most devoted self-sacrifice for the 
common good, and occasionally even to the most heroic martyrdom ju the 
cause. But no one is required to join these, organisations, and no such 
compulsion is involved in the Five-Year Plan. The, Courts of Justice 
have constantly to sentence convicted criminals to imprisonment for 
specific crimes ; and the sentence often takes the 1) utnane form of req uiring 
the defendant to continue, for a prescribed term (usually not exceeding six 
months) at his accustomed occupation in a particular establishment, 
suffering a deduciion from liis monthly wage. If the penalty is between 
six months and three years, he may ho selected for reformatory treatment 
at Bolshovo or other reformatory settlement. In graver cases the 
defendant may he sentenced to a term of penal servitude, and be put to 
work on making a now canal or road. But all this has nothing to do with 
the General Plan. Equally remote from the Plan is the statutory privilege 
of all the rural inhabitants, in place of paying a road tax, to perforin a 
certain number of days’ labour on the local roads (as was the case in 
England down to 18155 ; and as is still the case in France, in some parts 
of the United States, and in various other countries), There may be 
other eases of levee, cn masse of all available inhabitants when, in some 
exceptional emergency, such as a lire or a flood, loss of life has to be 
prevented. 1 Even the forced removal from their homesteads to other 
districts, meaning normally to less pleasant opportunities of earning their 
living, of kulaks and other recalcitrants who in 1931-1932 obstructed the 
formation of collective farms or the timely sowing and reaping— harsh 
and arbitrary measure as this seems to the Englishman — was neither 
authorised nor contemplated by the Five-Y r ear Plan. In short, unless we 
are to consider as slavery all work done for wages or salary, in pursuance 
of contracts voluntarily entered into, and upon conditions settled by the 
trade unions in collective bargaining, there, docs not seem to be any 
implication of slavery involved in a planned economy. The. Government 
of the USSR has, indeed, no need to employ compulsion to fill its factories 
or state farms, or even its lumber camps. It finds it quite sufficient, as 

1 Tima, it is pointed mil, that “ Russian law . . . provides aTeserve power of oomplelo 
industrial conscription, which requires that in case of public crises everyone between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five in the ease of men (or forty in the case of women) must take 
part in work required by the Government, except only women more ilian seven months 
advanced in pregnancy, nursing mothers and women with young children who have no 
one else to look after them ” (Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia, by Aliee 
Withrow "Field, p. 225 ; Labour Code of the Russian Federal Republic, articles 11 to 13, 
quoted in Select Documents Mela live to Labour Legislation in the USSR, Cmd. 3775 ; Plan or 
tin Plan, by Barbara Woof, ton, 1034, p. 79). 
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wi* shall explain in the following chapter, 1 to use the device of making 
more attractive the particular occupations in which there is, at any time, 
or in any locality, a shortage of suitable applicants. The, obvious remedy 
is to provide additional opportunities for training in such occupations, 
effectively open to the youth of either sex. An even simpler way is to 
pay more liberally for the kinds of labour that arc temporarily in short 
supply. Thus, in 1932, in the exceptionally rapid development of elec- 
trical instil Nation there was, nearly everywhere, a shortage of coppersmiths. 
It was accordingly provided that more youths who voluntarily applied 
should be selected for training as coppersmiths, and it was also anauged 
by the appropriate trade union that the coppersmith should be paid at a 
higher rate than other smiths. The result was that more youths were, 
tempted to learn eoppersmitliing, whilst many adult mechanics volun- 
tarily qualified as coppersmiths in the evening technical classes. Another 
instance of payment according to “ social value ” is the decision come to 
in 1933 to allow a special increase in wages, coupled with a special exemp- 
tion from certain forms of taxation, to the workers resident in the extreme 
oast of Siberia, a measure presently extended to the districts bordering 
on Mongolia, in order to retain in those areas a population (and even to 
promote the removal to them of other persons) whose presence would help 
to defend it against a possible Japanese invasion. In conclusion, it, is 
perhaps not unfair to suspect that the real origin of this particular objec- 
tion to planning is, not. that the. Plan condemns the proletariat to this or 
that form of wage labour, but that the Plan is rooted in the conception 
which Lenin borrowed from the Christian Fathers, namely, that ,s if a 
man do nob work neither shall ho eat ” — even if he be in legal possession 
of property ! This, however, is an objection not to economic planning 
but to the whole constitution of the (JSS1T. 


Consumers’ Control instead of Producers' Control 

There remains to be stated one principle of organisation that we believe 
to bo fundamental to the successful operation of a planned economy. If 
the Plan is to bo successful, it must be devised and executed for the benefit, 
and according to the desires, not of any section of the population — not 
even of so large a section as all the entrepreneurs in an industry, or as all 
the trade unionists in that industry, or as all the manual workers, or even 
as all the producers as such — but of the entire community. Just as plan- 
ning by the employers of labour will fail, or planning by the financiers, or 
even by all the capitalist class, so planning by or for the persons working 
in particular occupations, or even in all the several occupations, will fail ; 
even as the management of factories by the workers’ committee's failed, 
in the episode that we have described in Chapter VII., of workers’ control 
in the Petrograd of 1917-1918. Planning by or in the interests of the 
producers always proceeds by such a restriction or other manipulation of 
i Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit ”, 
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the output as will lead to a higher price. It was, we suggest, an instance 
oi' Lenin’s genius that lie led the Supreme Economic Council in 1918, and 
taught both the State Planning Commission and the Council of Labour 
and Defence that there was 110 way of ensuring that economic planning 
should be continuously directed to the benefit of the whole community, 
other than placing the control in the hands of the representatives, not of 
any of the organisations of producers, bid of organisations representing the 
consumers. Only in this way can it be ensured that output should be 
continuously increased and that production shall really lie “ for use ” 
and not “ for profit ”, whether the profiteer be the capitalist employer or 
the proletarian craftsman. 


Citizens’ Control where that of the Consumer Fails 

It was not difficult to see that the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming practically universal, were the appropriate 
organs for administering, under their committees of management elected 
by and responsible to all the members, both the wholesale and retail 
distribution of food and commodities for household use, and even, in many 
cases, the production of such commodities. But this form of consumers’ 
organisation is not available for the whole of consumption or use. There 
is no possibility of organising the unknown millions of persons who will, 
ultimately and indirectly, use or consume the products of the giant 
factories producing turbines, or those manufacturing ball-bearings or 
motor lorries or tractors. Equally impossible is it to organise the users 
of the railway service, or of the Volga steamboats, or of the post and 
telegraph and telephone services. Nor can it he said that the workers 
in these services have interests in common with the users of them. The 
users and consumers in these cases are nothing less than the whole citizen 
community. In these, and a hundred other cases, the supreme direction 
and management can he undertaken only by the government itself, either 
central or local, with the assistance of advisory or consultative committees 
of the several categories of workers concerned in the production, and 
preferably also with the help, by way of criticism and suggestion, of 
specially qualified representatives of particular sets of users of the several 
products. 

There is another reason why the planning of production, like its direc- 
tion and management, cannot universally be entrusted either to the 
producers themselves, in their several occupations and trade unions, or 
to the consumers themselves, whether in the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, or in committees of specially qualified users of particular services. 
All these organisations, and their member,?, are necessarily interested 
chiefly in their own wants and desires. Their minds are filled with a sense 
of present requirements. They are not to be trusted to plan, impartially 
and without bias, for the future. They are not qualified to weigh one 
against the other the importance of a fuller supply for the present, and a 
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proper provision for the next generation. The community alone has to 
live for ever. The faithful communist, looking in a distant future for a 
“ classless society ”, asserts that the state will “ wither away But 
whatever happens to the state, regarded as the wielder of coercive power, 
the state, in the double aspect of a benign housekeeping mother, indis- 
solubly united with a trained and experienced statistician, will evidently 
always be with us ; and, as we suspect, with civilisation becoming ever 
more complex, continuously more and more ! 

Just as the central committee at the Kremlin alone is capable in esti- 
mating rightly both the needs of national defence against foreign aggres- 
sion, and the appropriate means of warding oil this danger to the very 
existence of the, community, so a central planning authority alone is in a 
position adequately to survey the needs of the future, and to make the 
appropriate provision, even at the cost of the present generation, which 
will secure, alike to the producers and to the consumers wlio are to follow 
the conditions of an unbroken continuance of their common well-being. 
And thus, in our judgment, it was right to put the appointment of the 
USSR State Planning Commission in the hands of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
and to make it responsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
as representing the All-Union Congress of Soviets, rather than in the hands 
of either the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions or of Centrosoyus. 
It is emphatically for the community as a whole, as the trustee for the 
future generations as well as for the present, and not for any contemporary 
section of the community, to decide on the General Plan. 


The Supposed “ Coercion of the Consumer ” 

We are now able to deal with the common objection of nearly all 
schools of economists of the western world to the very idea of a planned 
economy. Nearly all of them object to it, not only because they think it 
impossible for a General Plan to be framed to deal wisely with all the 
complications and contingencies of production and distribution in a 
populous community — or rather to deal with it with at least as much 
wisdom as the present congeries of capitalist employers — but because they 
are convinced that even the best devised General Plan must necessarily 
involve a coercion of the consumer. With capitalist production for a 
free market, it is said, the consumer can get whatever he likes. The 
capitalists of the whole world, eager for profit, will, it is alleged, compote 
with each other in struggling to satisfy the customer’s whim or fancy, 
and thus meet every demand of changing taste or fashion. In any 
deliberately planned economy, it is claimed, the consumer will be obliged 
to accept whatever the government thinks fit to produce ; and no govern- 
ment, it is suggested, will ever put itself to the inconvenience and expense 
of satisfying such a riot of fancies ! 

We suggest that this optimistic vision of the profit-seeking capitalists 
as the far-sighted agents of the customer, fully satisfying, through the 
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apparatus of a free imukofc, all the desires of file whole community of 
consumers, vanishes under tlie Lest; of reality and must he dismissed as 
auolhei economic myth. Even admitting that 1.1 10 capitalist entrepreneur 
aols, in eO'oot, as an agent for the, prospective purchaser, s of his wares, 
this does uot menu that the desires of the, consuming public will thereby 
be satisfied. The profit-seeking entrepreneur does not even aim at satis- 
fying the, desires of the whole community, He is concerned only with the 
(lesiies of that pari of the community which will have purchasing ■power 
sufficient to pen mil of 'paying the price for the product. The desires of oil 
the rest of the community are ignored, in this so-called “ continual referen- 
dum ” those without purchasing power have no votes. Now, in every 
country of advanced capitalism to-day, at least onc-hulf in exchange value 
— it might even be said three-fourths — of all the commodities and services 
brought to the market are designed for sale to a minority of the community, 
loss than one-fourth of the whole, which takes for itself two -thirds or 
three- fourths of the national income. 1 This fortunate minority, it is true, 
is free to satisfy every whim and fancy up to the very edge of its wealth. 
These customers in the market may fairly he said to have in their service 
the profit-seeking entrepreneurs and organisers of industry of the whole 
civilised world . Lfc is this aspect, of the free market on which the economists 
arc apt to fix their exclusive attention. It is these consumers of whom tlie 
economist thinks. This fortunate minority would undoubtedly liud their 
freedom of choice limited under such a planned economy as that of the 
USSR, though limited by its purpose rather than by its process. 

There is, unfortunately, in the free market of a capitalist, society, 
another side of the picture . It is a constant and, as it seems, a necessary 
feature of a capitalist society that, the small minority of the rich are 
accompanied by a large majority of the poor. Of these, at any moment, 
a considerable number are without any purchasing power whatever ! 
Many more have- no more purchasing power than sullices for a bare sub- 
sistence on the lowest scale compatible with life. This is not a matter 
only of the existence of unemployment in periods of depression, In the 
England of the beginning of the present century, it was possible for a 
statesman about to become Prime Minister to mention that one-third of 
the whole population of the country was habitually “ on the verge of 
starvation ”. 2 This not inconsiderable proportion of every advanced 
capitalist community cannot be said to enjoy any effective freedom of 
choice in the much-vaunted free market ! Not for them are produced all 

1 It is not usually romembored, even. -by economists, that in Great Britain, as in other 
countries of advanced industrial civilisation, the wage-earning manual workers with their 
families comprise two-thirds of the whole population ; and that the aggregate ineomo of 
these two- thirds of the population nowhore exceeds ono-lliird of the whole national income. 
See the statistical sources given in Fabian Tract isTo. 5, Pads for Socialists. 

a The admission made by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was based upon, and 
supported by, the exhaustive researches published as Life awl Labour of the People, by 
Charles Booth (17 vals., 1892-1900). This survey was repeated in 1929-19113 under the 
direct ion of Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, by the London School of Economics, and published 
as The New Suf»ey of London Life and Labour (9 vols., 1931-1931). 
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the wonderful variety of foodstuffs, of clothing, of comfortable homes, of 
household 1'umiLure, of the apparatus of games, of books, of works of art, 
of opportunities for travel, flow limited is the range of choice of the 
labourer’s wife, in expending the weekly income of one or two pounds 
(after setting aside the rent of the dwelling) which must provide over 100 
meals per week (reckoning 5 persons and 3 meals daily), and clothe the 
whole family, and find the pence exacted for social insurance, if not also 
those demanded for tramway fares ; and, perhaps, some modicum of 
amusement. The Russian visitor to England who visits the public markets 
during their busy hours cannot help remarking the amazing wealth, in 
quantity and variety, of the foodstuffs, sweet-stuffs, clothing, toys, furni- 
ture, household utensils, and every conceivable temptation to the pur- 
chaser. Here, surely, is the amplest possible freedom of choice for the 
consumer ! It takes a little reflection for even a trained economist to 
realise that the vast majority of the commodities displayed in the public 
markets, or in the shops of the London streets (which are estimated to 
offer for sale more than a couple of millions of different articles, including 
all the varieties of kinds, materials, shapes, colours and sizes), 1 arc as 
effectively forbidden to two-lhirds of all the. inhabUnats of England as if this 
large majority were, statutorily prohibited from purchasing them. In the 
Soviet Union, under the Second Five-Year Plan, there are still far fewer 
commodities produced per head than in England, and in much less variety. 
Hut the Plan itself ensures that practically every family in the USSR lias 
purchasing power throughout the year, in addition to a considerable 
addition in the way of socialised wages. Hence their effective command 
over commodities, alike in quantity and in variety, is in fact nothing like 
so much restricted as that of the couple of million unemployed in Great 
Britain, and perhaps not so much as that of the millions of English farm 
workers and general labourers earning no more than £2 per week for such 
part of the year as they are fortunate enough to be in constant employ- 
ment. There is, as it seems to us, no reason why, as production in the 
Soviet Union increases, even the manual worker under the General Plan, 
which is constantly elaborating the variety of its commodities and the 
range of its services, should not enjoy at least as wide a liberty of choice 
as the average wage-earner in any equally productive capitalist country. 


Greater Freedom of Choice 

There are, indeed, some striking features about the structure of industry 
and agriculture in the USSR which incline us to predict that it may pro- 
vide even greater opportunities for the freedom of choice in consumption 
than the modern capitalist anarchy. In these days of crowded city life, 
and mass production, the individual of exceptional tastes, unless he has 

1 One of tho largest of London’s snores of huge “ department stoves ” (Sell ridge's) has 
estimated, on the basis of partial statistics, that it had at least one million different com- 
modities on sale in 1D34. 
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both time and exceptional means, does .not find it easy to get the excep- 
tional sex vice he requires. We have already more than once commented 
on the peculiarly soviet acceptance of the principle of multiformity in the 
economic and political constitution. Alongside the gigantic enterprises 
and standardised production of the manufacturing trusts and combines, 
and of the agricultural sovbhosi and Icolkhosi, under the direction of the 
l'eople’s Gommmissars and the Central Executive Council, there works 
the steadily growing array of Icuslar artels and industrial cooperative 
societies that wo have described. 1 Those independent groups of owner- 
producers, unlike the trade, unions and consumers’ cooperative societies, 
are not closed to the “ deprived ” categories, some of whom already find 
there a means of livelihood. They are subject to the very minimum of 
government direction or control. They arc practically free to make, for 
household consumption, whatever commodities they like, or to render 
whatever services in the way of mending or repairing, painting or deco- 
rating that they choose. The design, the style, the shape, the colour, flic 
materials, and even the workmanship are all within their discretion. These 
independent groups of hand-working producers, which are steadily 
increasing in number, are already supplementing, by specialised individual 
production, the mass output which seems indispensable, alike under 
capitalism or under socialism, for the commodities required in colossal 
magnitudes. 3 

A further extension of the range of the consumers’ choice is being 
more and more afforded by the application of the “ principle of self- 
supply In order to relieve the burden upon the central organisations 
of coping with the demands of so large a population as 170 millions, all 
the factories and other industrial establishments and public services have 
lately been pressed, as we have described, 3 to undertake tlieir own produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and the commoner household commodities that they 
desire, through the factory department, which has superseded the closed 
cooperative society to which their members belonged. In this way 
associations of producers are invited to assume the functions of manage- 
ment, bat not the management of their own occupations. They arc to 
organise in order to manage the production of what they themselves are 
to consume. Hence there are now in the USSR many thousands of 
“ vegetable gardens ”, orchards, piggeries, poultry farms, and dairies, in 
which all these separate groups are encouraged, irrespective of any govern- 

1 Chapter in. in Part I., “Man as a Producer”, Section II ., “The Association of 
Owner-Producers ”. 

2 Such an alternative serans to be inconceivable by tbo individualist economist. 
“ Either there is freedom oi choice or regimonlation s of the consumer : freedom to make 
use of the most economical method, as judged from the standpoint of profit or loss, or 
tliero is authoritative regulation of tiro methods of production. Each of these alternatives 
excludes the other. To have both planning and freedom, regulation and perfect elasticity 
of organisation and technique, is an impossibility ” (Gold, Unemployment and Capitalism , 
by T. E. Gregory, 1933, p. 282). This “ Impossibility ” may be witnessed in oxisteuce on 
a large scale in the USSR under the Second Pive-Year Plan ! 

3 Pp. 259-260. 
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ment decision, to produce exactly what their own members desire to con- 
sume. What is more, in addition to this rapidly increasing collective 
production by groups of producers (factory workers) and of consumers 
(cooperative self-supply), there is now being added, on a gigantic scale, 
another form of “ seif-supply,” namely, that by the workman himself in 
his abundant leisure. In the densely populated industrial district of the 
Donets Basin, and not there only, the miners and factoiy workers are 
being provided, free of rent or tax, with what in tlreat Britain are called 
allotments, that is io say, plots of agricultural land, on which, by the 
hundred thousand, they are already raising, with tools and seeds supplied 
on easy credit terms, whatever garden produce they prefer. 

The application of this principle of self-supply to the purpose of 
enlarging the effective range of choice of the consumer may he. noticed in 
some other of its ramifications. The member of a kolklios is not only 
encouraged to take his own family product of eggs anti chickens, piggery 
and dairy, to the free market anywhere he pleases, and at all seasonw ; 
hut also, since 1933, to bring for free sale also his share of Lhe collective 
harvest of the kolklios, as soon as the amount due to the government for 
tax and for the use of tractors, etc., throughout each district has been paid. 
But still more useful in widening the range of the consumers’ choice may 
be the now frccpient arrangement by which an agricultural kolklios or a 
fishery kolkhos freely contracts in advance, at a bargaining price arrived 
at in a market comprising other purchasers, to supply a proportion or 
the whole of its product — of wheat or flour, of dairy or piggery, or the 
daily catch of fish — to the canteen of some particular factory, or the 
dining-rooms of a municipal office or school. In all these ways the con- 
sumers of the USSit are finding that the mass production of a nationalised 
industry, whilst useful in meeting standard needs, is not the only source 
from which they may indulge their peculiar fantasies and satisfy their 
exceptional tastes. 

It will be seen that, whilst the adoption of a policy of Planned Produc- 
tion for Community Consumption goes a long way in placing economic 
relations under collective control, yet it leaves open to personal choice 
and individual decision, not merely transiently, but in ways likely to 
become ever more effective, both the expenditure of the purchasing power 
with which every worker is provided, and the selection of an occupation 
in which ho can earn his income. Whilst the “ price mechanism ” no 
longer determines the production of commodities, it is still retained as a 
useful instrument by which people, whether as producers or as consumers, 
can direct their own lives. 1 With production and distribution very largely 

1 “ The final conclusion ... is, then, that on the one hand the soviet planned 
economy has rendered the price mechanism entirely useless in certain spheres, and has 
partially dispensed with it in othors. On the other hand, it has apparently retained that 
mechanism as the moans of giving effect to a certain proportion of the decisions that all 
economic systems have to make : particularly as an instrument for regulating the actions 
of people, as distinct from the disposal of things (which can he nationalised and thus be 
disposed of by direct authoritative decree) — as in its relations With workers and wifh the 
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collectivised. and nil family vicissitudes covered by social services, a 
specific n lineal ion of income ns salary or wage (,lie so-called ’ L personal 
wage" -opcodes differently from similar economic relations under 
capitalism, ifow tire difference affects personal motives and individual 
conduct on Hie one hand, and human initiative and meclianic.il output 
on the other, forms the theme of tlie following chapter, entitled “ In 
Place of Profit ”, 

h(i!L unnulumalvscd mdu.sliy oi aguiulliire. 1 > u 1 Uns mechanism is always employed 
with a ililfeieuee, mo lh.it oven wliero I he plan apparently follows its readmes the icsults 
obtained may ho ipiilo (litlctenl fiom I huso which would be realised undoi an unplanned 
economy ” (ZVinioi A'o Plan, by Barbara Wooltcm, UKU, p. 101). 
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Tins liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist, together with the 
substitution of collective for individual ownership, and of planned for 
unplanned production, necessitated, in indust, rial organisation, more than 
a structural change. It involved the loss of the powerful incentive of 
profit-making— Unit vision of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice ”, 
to be enjoyed by the minority who, under the capitalist system, controlled 
the use of capital and land and the hiring of labour. Some effective 
substitute, for this incentive of private prolit had to be found. Neither 
the Marxist theorists nor any other school of socialists had given any 
adequate attention to this need. We deal in this chapter with the way 
in which Soviet Communism has grappled with the problem. 1 


The Magnitude of the Task 

We must recall the conditions under which the Bolsheviks began their 
reconstruction. The nation with which they had to deal was exhausted 
by a prolonged war, which had cost it millions of lives, and stripped it of 
territory containing many of its factories, much of its railway mileage, 
and a large proportion of its few useful ports. A defeated mid demoralised 
army had streamed bade in disorder into the villages. Then came armed 
rebellion against the de facto government, coupled with the lawless invasion 
of Russian soil by half a dozen foreign powers, fomenting a civil war of 
the most devastating character, in which much of the remaining railway 
mileage was ruined ; thousands of bridges were destroyed ; coal-mines 
and oil-lields were wrecked, and botli manufacturing and agriculture were, 
in many districts, brought to a standstill. On this ensued, largely as a 
result of the desolation wrought by tliose years of embittered warfare, one 
of the worst and most extensive famines that Russia had ever known. 
In 1921 it could be estimated that, over an area one-sixth of the whole 
land surface of the globe, industry had sunk to one-fifth of its pre-war 
production, whilst agriculture was reduced by one-half, with typhus, 
enteric and syphilis vying with actual starvation to produce a fearful 

1 In this chapter wo have been greatly helped (and even supplied with a title) by an 
informative work based on an acute analysis of soviet conditions), namely In Place of Profit , 
by Harry F. Ward (193d). Two ablo pamphlets by Russian trade union officials, entitled 
Why Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufmann, and The Development of Socialist Methods 
and Forms of Labour, by A. Aluf (both Moscow, 1932), put the eoimmmisfc view before the 
thousands oE foreign wage-earners now working in the Soviet Union. Much information 
will also bo found in tho (.English) report The. Ninth Trade Union Congress (Moscow, 
1932). iSeo also The Trade. Union Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 
1927), and The Soviet Worker, by Joaepli Freeman (1932). An able description by a 
temporary worker in tbo Futilov works at Leningrad is given in Elite Frau erlebt d&nroiett 
Allfag, by Lili Korber (Berlin, 1932), translated, as Life in a Soviet Factory (London, 1933). 
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mortality, and even more socially destructive physical and mental damage 
in those who survived. To climb back to even a low level of efficiency 
was a difficult task. The peasantry were not producing enough foodstuffs 
to feed the cities. The Bolsheviks themselves, a tiny minority in the 
population, were wholly inexperienced in civil administration, agricultural 
organisation or industrial management. In industry, the greatest handi- 
cap was the lack of skilled workmen, and even of labourers of any com- 
petence in industrial work, lot alone mass production, machine-making or 
electrification. Nearly all the civil servants and bankers, with many of 
the professional men and managers and foremen of the factories and mines, 
had abandoned their posts, to join the various White armies, or to flee to 
foreign parts. Lenin and his colleagues were confronted with cold and 
hungry cities bereft of municipal organisation, in the midst of a popula- 
tion overwhelmingly agricultural in character, a peasantry of many 
different races and languages, some of them the merest savages, a large 
majority of the whole quite illiterate ; dominated by superstition and 
demoralised by greed and hatred, and all the horrors of a jacquerie 
unparalleled in extent and brutality. 

But the Bolsheviks were not dismayed. They had some advantages 
not always possessed by successful revolutionaries. Their leaders had a 
creed in which they fervently believed. They had evolved for themselves 
a code of social service and personal disinterestedness ; and they had, as 
wc shall show in a subsequent chapter, what no government had over 
before possessed, namely, a supreme faith in science, and in its unswerving 
application to all the problems of society. Moreover, the very abandon- 
ment of their posts by nearly all the members of the governing classes left 
the field free. The very ignorance of the mass of the population with 
which the Communist Party had to deal, their very illiteracy, the very 
diversity "of race and language, with the lack of any uniform “ cake of 
custom”, the fact that what had to be moulded was a mentally un- 
exhausted and practically formless multitude — clay in the potter’s hand- 
made it relatively easy, from one end of the vast territory to the other, 
to instil a new faith. There have been in the past, though wo usually 
forgot it, voluntary mass conversions to a new religion, as, for instance, to 
the Christianity of the Dark Ages, In Russia there ensued, in the years 
following 1917, equally considerable mass conversions to the creed of 
Lenin. To inculcate in these millions a new code of conduct, and even 
to alter their mode of life, has naturally been a longer and more difficult 
task than to convert them to the liquidation of the landlord and the 
capitalist, and to the collective ownership of the means of production. 
How the Communist Party has achieved this radical change in the motiva- 
tion of industry, and, to a large extent, even of agriculture, and by what 
devices they have made the social machine work without the lure of indi- 
vidual profit to the landlord and the capitalist, on which nearly the whole 
of industry and agriculture in other countries depends, clearly deserves 
the consideration pf economists and statesmen. 
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Wo may notice, to begin with, that powerful as is the incentive of 
private profit, the < apitalist directors of industry have seldom made use 
of it for stimulating the exertions of the great mass of the workers whom 
they employed at wages. Indeed, it is part of the historical evolution of 
capitalism that it gradually deprived of the opportunity of making a 
profit one section after another of the persons carrying on the business of 
production, each of these independent handicraftsmen and small masters 
being, one after another, reduced to mere wage-earners in the ‘‘ great 
industry We must therefore distinguish between profit-making, with 
which Soviet Communism has almost entirely dispensed, and those other 
forms of self-interest to which the mass of industrial workers in Russia, 
as elsewhere, had already been restricted. The communist remotivation 
of wealth-production in this mass of wage and salary earners has involved, 
first, the remoulding of the old incentive of pecuniary self-interest so as 
to harmonise it with the welfare of the community as a whole ; and 
secondly, the discovery and application of additional incentives, by bring- 
ing into play, among tire masses of workers and peasants, for the purpose 
of increasing the productivity of labour, new motives hitherto unexplored. 
There is, for instance, the desire on the part of individuals and groups of 
individuals to measure themselves against others in trials of skill and 
endurance, and thus display their superiority. This may be termed the 
sports instinct. Then there are the sanctions of public honour and public 
shame. Higher in the scale of moral values stand the stimuli of intel- 
lectual curiosity and of joy in perfected craftsmanship ; and, above all, 
the zeal for social service, irrespective of any special recognition, leading 
to sustained inconspicuous toil and even acts of heroism. Tt is needless 
to add that this separation of motives into two distinct categories, the old 
and the now, is artificial and for the purpose of lucid description only. 
No such cleavage corresponds with the facts. In actual practice, as we 
shall relate, all these separate motives, egoistic and altruistic, are. in- 
extricably combined in the appeal made to the masses by the legislative 
decrees and administrative policy of the USSR. 


The Old Incentives Remodelled 

The episode of “ workers’ control ” 1 brought home to Lenin and his 
followers the leaderless chaos and widespread inefficiency occasioned by 
the extrusion of the profit-making entrepreneur, himself intent on getting 
an ever-increasing productivity for his own profit, as the director of wealth 
production. One of the characteristic diseases of non-profit-making 
enterprises the Bolsheviks termed “ depersonalisation . . , “ What 
does depersonalisation mean ? ” asks Stalin, in his epoch-making address 
to a conference of leaders of industry in June 1931. 2 lb means complete 
absence of responsibility for the work performed, absence of responsibility 

1 Seo Chapter VIII., “ Planned Production lor Community Consumption ”, 
a New Conditions, New Tasks, by Josof Stalin (Moscow, 1931), p. 10. 
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for machinery, lathes and tools. Of course, whore there is do personalisa- 
tion we cannot expect a serious increase in productivity of is hour, unproved 
quality of output, (arc for machinery, lathes and tools.” It was tins 
absence of personal responsibility, no less than the ignorant e of bluffing 
bodies of workers in each separate undertaking, which had led Lenin, in 
June L918, to supersede “ workers’ control ” in the direction of industry 
by one-man management, under the orders either of the state and the 
municipality in their various trusts, or of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. But this one-man management and responsibility to the 
state or municipal trust, or to the consumers’ cooperative movement, 
whilst it prevented the factory from turning out goods that wore not 
required, and from rendering services irrespective of the needs of the 
community, did not in itself increase the productivity of labour, or prevent 
the waste of raw material and the reekless deterioration of expensive 
machinery. What was required was that, not the director or manager 
only, but also each worker, should feel himself responsible for liis own job, 
and exert himself, in season and out of season, to fulfil it- at the lowest 
cost. ' ! Formerly ”, as Btalin continued, “ we could somehow or other 
manage to get along, even with the had organisation of labour which 
accompanies depersonalisation, and the absence of responsibility of every 
man for the task entrusted to him. But matters are different now. The 
conditions have entirely changed. In view of the vast scale of production 
and the existence- of gigantic works, depersonalisation becomes a plague to 
industry and constitutes a menace to all the successes in production and 
organisation we have achieved in our factories.” 1 

Not Equality of Wages 

At this point we may observe that it is a false assumption, current 
among the uninstructed, and even among persons who think themselves 
educated, that the Communist Party in the USB R began i ts task of building 
the socialist state upon the basis of identical incomes for all workers by 
hand and brain, on the ground that all men are bom equal, with an inherent 
right to equal shares in the commodities and services produced by the 
community in which they live and move and have their being. There has 
never been any such idea among the Marxists. Quite the contrary. Karl 
Marx a-nd, after him, Lenin were always denouncing the conception of an 
abstract equality between man and man, whether in the new-born babe, 
or in the adult as moulded by circumstances. In so far as individual 
communists have indulged in ideals as to how the wealth of the community 
should be distributed among its members, the slogan has always been one 
of inequality. This, in fact, has constantly been expressed in the phrase 
“ from each according to his faculties and to each according to his needs ” 
which is certainly diametrically opposite to an equality among individuals, 
in the sense of identity either in rewards or in sacrifices. 

1 Mew Conditions, Mew Tasks, by Joacf Stalin (Moscow, 1931), p. 10. 
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This maxim was elaborated with precision by Stalin, in his address to 
the (Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party, January 1934: 
“ These people ” (" leftist blockheads ”, lie calls them elsewhere) 
“ evidently think that socialism calls for equality, for levelling the require- 
ments and the personal lives of the members of society. Needless to say, 
such an assumption has nothing in common with Marxism, with Leninism. 
By equality Marxism means, not equality in personal requirements and 
personal life, but the abolition of class, i.e. (a) the equal emancipation of 
all toilers from exploitation, after the capitalists have been overthrown 
and expropriated : (b) the equal abolition for all of private property in 
the means of production, after they have been transformed into the 
property of the whole society : (c) the equal duty of all to work according 
to their ability, and the equal right of all toilers to receive according to 
the amount of work they have done ( socialist society) ; (d) the equal duty 
of all to work according to their ability, and the equal right of all toilers 
to receive according to their requirements ( communist society). And 
Marxism starts out with the assumption that people’s abilities and require- 
ments are not, and cannot be, equal in quality or in quantity, either m 
the period of socialism or in the period of communism.” 1 

Bo much for the ideals aimed at by orthodox Marxism. But Lenin 
himself was abo ve all things practical. Ho refused to contemplate a state 
of society that was not yet born. Pie had to build the socialist state out 
of the human material presented by the 1G0 millions of workers and 
peasants, who had been taught, by centuries of political and economic 
oppression, to grasp all they coukl get by hook or by crook, and to give 
as little effort as they dared to the landlord anrl the capitalist, Moreover, 
Lenin recognised that the impulses inplanted in the ordinary man to seek 
comfort and security, and in many men to better their customary condition 
of livelihood, were impulses which, if directed into channels of public 
usefulness, and blocked from the channel of getting something for nothing, 
were useful incentives, and should be duly encouraged by appropriate 
methods of remuneration for services rendered. .This could be done under 
Soviet Communism without the danger of creating new social classes. In 
the countries in which capitalism had replaced feudalism by plutocracy 
— notably in Great Britain and the United States— different levels of 
income, especially when caused by differing private fortunes, with varying 
inheritances, inevitably result in the creation of markedly different social 
classes. With the abolition of private incomes from rent and profit, 
individual remuneration fox services rendered might be sufficiently varied 
without impairing that general condition of social equality which is funda- 
mental to both socialism and communism. An obvious expedient was 
the adoption of wages according to output ; that is to say, the method 
of piece-work wages, as contrasted with a fixed daily or hourly rate for ' 
each employment. 

1 Report on the Work of the Central Committee of Che, Communist Party, by Josef Stalin 
at, the Seventeenth Congress of the CTSU. 
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How Piece-work Bairs arc Fired 

Among the recognised leaders of the trade, union movement in capitalist 
countries 1 there are some wlio have been surprised, indeed shocked, that 
their colleagues in the OSSlt arc wholeheartedly in favour of piece-work, 
wherever and whenever it can be applied without detriment to the quality 
of the product or to the health of the workers. “ The basic system for 
the remuneration of labour in our country is the piece-work system, pure 
and simple ”, stated Hliveruik, the general secretary of the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCOTU), to the. Ninth Congress 
of Trade Unions . 2 ‘ ‘ T he piece-work system makes every worker materially 
interested in increasing the productivity of labour and raising liis own 
qualifications. We must lay all emphasis on the fact that the piece-work 
system in our coimtry is radically different from the piece-work system in 
the capitalist countries. There, the piece-work system is a means of 
exploitation. Here, where the state is exercising the maximum degree 
of care in the protection of labour, and whore we have a working day 
lasting seven hours, the piece-work system accelerates the tempo of 
socialist construction, increases the productivity of labour, and guarantees 
the improvement of the material and general living conditions of the 
workers. . . . For this purpose it is absolutely necessary to reinforce our 
tariff Rate-Fixing Bureaus by enlisting members of the engineering and 
technical staff, and skilled workers who have had practical experience of 
technical rate-fixing, to assist them in their work.” Nor have the soviet 
trade unionists, unlike those working under capitalist conditions, any 
objection to individual piece-work, as contrasted with a uniform piece- 
work scale for all concerned. ‘‘ Only by keeping account of the individual 
production of each worker within the brigade will the growth of labour 
efficiency of the entire brigade be assured ”, explains another representative 
of the trade union movement. “ Collective piece-work, without individual 
accottnting within the brigades, brings us back to the wage levelling we 
have been trying to get away from ; it is piece-work onty in form, not 
in substance.” . . , “ We will take the Rykov shaft, where a * share 1 

1 l f or tho objection to piece-work of about one-half of the British trade unionists, see 
Industrial Democracy, by S. and B. Wobb, 1898, pp. 280-304, 328-33-1. It is there pointed 
out that what ib objected to by those trade unions in which time-work rates are insisted 
on, is not so much piece-work rates, as individual piece-work where tho rates are net 
safeguarded against undercutting by fixed piece-work lists arrived at by colled ivo 
bargaining and governing the rates for specified jobs, payable to all those employed on 
those jobs. Where such piece-work lists are collectively agreed to, and are binding on all 
employers as on all workmen (for instance, among the cotton spinners and weavers), tho 
British trade unions not onty allow, but demand them. Where neither employers nor 
workmen have been able to prepare such lists (as in tho building trade), British trade 
unions vehemently denounce the individual and unsafeguarded piece-work that cutting 
employers seek to impose. Other trade unions (such as those of the boilermakers, boot 
and shoo factory operatives and compositors) willingly accept both systems, working 
under piece-work lists of rates where such lists are collectively agreed to and fixed, or 
on time wages on such jobs as are not (or, lilt© repair work, cannot bo) included in tho 
lists. 

s Ninth Qangreag of Trade Unions, 1932, pp, 57-61. 
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piece-work system was introduced iu June and July 1931, to replace tlio 
former collective depersonalised piece-work system. It is now possible 
to keep an individual account of the production of each worker in each 
shift. This is how work is carried on in the Rykov shaft. At the begin- 
ning of each shift the foreman measures the slope and allots a fixed 
number of metres to each driller. Whoever finishes his share before the 
end of the shift takes on an additional lot. The earnings are computed 
as follows : suppose the stope yielded so and so many trucks per shift, 
equivalent to so and so many metres sloped. Consequently each metre 
stoped yielded so and so many trucks. Now, a computation is made of 
the number of metres each minor sloped, which is translated into a corre- 
sponding number of trucks, etc.” 1 

This striking difference in outlook between many of the trade unions 
facing a capitalist employer, on the one hand, and, on the other, the trade 
unions under Soviet Communism, is easily understood. “ Under the con- 
ditions of socialist economy ”, Kaufman explains, “ the working class 
determines through the medium of its ‘planning organs 2 what part of the 
products, created by the toil of the workers, is to be handed over to them 
in the form of individual money wages ; what part is to be expended to 
meet the requirements of the public, material and cultural needs, such as 
the construction of dwellings, public health, education, etc., and what 
part is to be appropriated to develop socialist economy, the construction 
of now mills and factories, mines, power stations, state farms, etc. Thus 
that part of the wages which is not handed over directly to the individual 
workers is also spent on raising the living standard of the working class 
and on the development of socialist economy, which assures the further 
growth of the material welfare and tlie cultural standard of the workers.” 3 
Tn other words there is, in soviet production, no “ enemy party ”, against 
whom the workmen have to contend. This is, indeed, the essential 
difference between capitalist and communist production. Where profit- 
making is the recognised object of industrial undertakings, there is a j 

constant danger of the employer taking advantage of the worker’s increased 
output by “ cutting the rate ”, and so compelling the piece-worker to give 1 

increased effort for the old time-work remuneration. Where the profit- > 

making motive has been swept away, the danger of the rate being cut in 1 

I 

I Why Piecework m the USSR / by L. Kaufman (Moscow, 1932), pp. 19, 21. j 

a l?or the trade union’s participation in planning the standard ‘tates of wages, as well t 

as the quantity and conditions of production, see Chapter III. in Part I„ “Man as a f 

Producer ”, in tlio section on Soviet Trade Unionism, especially pp. 141-1.48 ; and Chapter i 

VIII, in Part II., '* Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, pp. 521-522. j 

II Why IHecewoik in the USSR l by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1832), p, 6. This statement 

by a trade unionist is put in generalised form by the American observer : !l Wages repre- j 

sent that share of the common product which is paid to the worker for the satisfaction of , 

his individual needs ; wage payments are only one of the ways in which he gets his share , 

of tho things available for personal consumption, but through them he has some room to j< 

exercise his. personal choice in what he will buy, so their manipulation to stimulate his 
productivity is an appeal to him as an individual. Tho general improvement of material 
and cultural conditions in which he shares appeals to him as a member of tire class whose 
lot goes up together ” {In Place of Profit, by Harry P. Ward, 1933, p. 31). 
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order to increase the owner's profits is eliminated. Or, to put it in another 
way, when the one and only purpose oi’ every enterprise is a continuously 
increasing output, to meet an automatically expanding effective demand 
for the commodities, there is no objection felt by the management to the 
workers’ increased earnings under piece-work intensity. It is all to the 
good of all concerned that the workers should increase their speed of 
working, their economy of materia] or accessories, and their proportion 
of product free from faults, anil, be it added, their maximum utilisation 
of labour-saving machinery, provided always that neither the quality 
deteriorates nor the workman’s health suffers. Accordingly, in the USHE, 
there are none of the clever piece-work systems by which, in capitalist 
industry, the workers are made to gain less per unit the faster they work. 
Under Soviet Communism, the piece-work rates are never degressive. 
They are, in some eases, even progressive, the rate rising by stages for 
output beyond the norm. “ After a fixed number of units of the items 
to be turned out has been produced ”, wc are told, £ ' every further unit 
is paid for at a higher rate than the preceding one. For instance, if a 
worker is supposed to produce 20 units, each requiring the same amount 
of work, at 25 kopeks each, his pay for the 21st piece will not be 25 kopeks, 
but more ; for the 22nd unit still more, etc. Thus, material interest is 
supplied to stimulate the worker to save time and exceed the rates of 
production. Under the conditions of soviet economy this progressive 
piece-work system is a mod, hod of- giving a material incentive to the more 
advanced producers.” 1 “ At the Uralmashstroi (Construction of the 

Ural Machine Works) the rates [of progress] for laying foundations always 
used to remain unfulfilled ; at the present time, since the introduction of 
the 'proyressivi'ci, they are overfulfilling the rates by 64 per cent. The 
earnings of the workers jumped from 5 roubles a day to 7-56. Many sueli 
instances could be cited. Everywhere the system of progressive piece- 
work wage payment calls forth an increase in labour efficiency accom- 
panied by a simultaneous rise in earnings. . . . This rapid rise of rate was 
condemned because it would raise cost of each unit of production, but as a 
matter of fact this is not the ease. Everybody knows that the cost of 
every commodity includes, in addition to the cost of the raw material 
and labour, all overhead expenses, such as heating and lighting promises, 
fire protection, maintenance of the executive and book-keeping staffs, 
depreciation of property, etc. These overhead expenses do not increase 
with increased output. Consequently the more this output increases, the 
smaller is the proportional share falling to each unit of production . . ■ 
it is essential that a definite relation bo established between wage earnings 
and the quality of production, and not only its quantity. In this respect 
the experience of .several shoe factories, particularly the 1 Burevcstnik > 
factory of Moscow, will prove very instructive. There a progressively 
increasing system of wage rates was introduced, made dependent upon 
decreasing the percentage of lower grades of footwear. Excellent results 
1 Why Piecework iji the U8811 ? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 15)32), p. 22. 
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wore obtained from t.his system vvlien it was introduced into several 
brigades in the lorm oi an cxpei intent. Tr.msition to tin’s progressive 
system required careful preparation, and what is still more important, 
rigid accounting of output. Eveiy worker must see daily how much he 
has done and what he is to be paid for it.” 1 


The Rale-jixers 

It, is needless to observe that the working out of these elaborate piece- 
work soiled ules over so vast an area as the UHBI1 is far from perfect; 
and the trade union, authorities have been busily engaged during the last 
few years in appointing and instructing rate-fixers. “ A Technical 
Normalisation Bureau”, we are to id, “called T.N.B. is to be found hi 
every enterprise attached to the department, of labour economies of the 
factory administration. Tts duty is to establish rates of production and 
rates of remuneration, i.e. to fix the standard time required for the accom- 
plishment of certain work with certain equipment, and the wage the 
worker is to be paid for it.” a But unfortunately such a rate-fixing bureau 
is not yet provided for every enterprise. In 1933, before handing over 
his department to the All-Union Central Committee of Trarle Unions 
(AUCCTU), the People’s Commissar of Labour was complaining seriously 
of the inadequacy of the supply of rate-fixers. “ What we do not have, 
at present is a supply of technicians and skilled workers who are also well 
acquainted with the processes of production. Such workers must be 
found at once, and drawn into the work of technical rate-fixing. Thus, in 
15 factories controlled by the ‘ Stal ’ trust, there were 524 workers employed 
in the rate-fixing bureau in 1930, and only 309 on March 1st, J 931 ; those 
with university education numbered 53 in 1930 and 35 in 1931. In the 
£ Artern ’ mine there is only one rate-fixer for 5000 workers. In 35 mines 
of the Donets Basin there were 267 rate-fixers in May 1931, but not one 
of thorn an engineer or technician. ... At the present time . . . 7000 
rate-fixers are being trained but . . . the students chosen are themselves 
not of a kind as to guarantee a solution of the problems confronting us in 
the field of technical rate-fixing. . . . Courses must be organised for 
workers with at least three to five years’ experience.” 3 

1 Ibid. pp. 24-25. The importance of publicity as to rates and earnings, both of 
individuals and of the brigade or shift, is fully realised. The workers are protected by 
a minimum incomo, and the speed is not allowed to menace the worker’s health. ... A 
rate-fixing expert teatified that in bis experience ‘ the apood-up system is totally absent 
The rates are computed for quality as well as quantity of output, and the workers both 
know and approve the onds for which they are sot. They am not allowed to be cut during 
the job, and instead of being lowered with the increased efficiency of the worker because 
he is making too much, they progressively increase with his output. It in customary to 
pul, on huge blackboards the workers’ names, with quota, rates, amount done, wages and 
premiums earned. At a largo construction I have seen one on a tree by the highway for 
all the world to see ” (In Place of Profit, by Harry I r . Ward, 1933, pp. 32-33). 

a Ibid., p, 3U. 

3 People’s Commissar for labour (Tsikbon), speech in Ninth All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions, 1933, p. 109. British and American trade unionists working by the piece 
have, oulside the coltou trade, hardly begun to develop such a class. 
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Tlu 1 inadequacy of fclie rate-fixers will doubtless contimn' for sortie time 
to be a weakness m the soviet industrial organtsa! ion. The complaints 
of the workmen will, however, ensure that ill duo time a remedy will bo 
found. At present, writes one of them, The majority of the TVN.B.’s 
owe their personnel to casual selection, wdh no attention paid lo qualifica- 
tion, experience in the lino of work or social status. At the Dzerzhinsky 
works (Ukraine), for instance, where a special iuvesfcigulion of the staff 
engaged in technical normalisation was made, there are only 41 workers, 
instead of the required G4. Among them are former teachers, copying 
clerks, sanitary workers and letter carriers ; the chief rate-fixer was an 
actor. At the same time the Cadres Department of the plant transferred 
20 well-qualified workers of the T.N.B. stall with much experience in 
this line, and 25 specialists, to other departments of the plgut. ... At 
individual enterprises, promoted workers are left to their own devices. 
No theoretical instruction is given them. Training courses to qualify 
rate-fixers are ratliOT rare phenomena.” 1 

So keen on piece-work are both workmen and managers in the USSR 
that it is sometimes objected that the system has been applied to kinds 
of work to which it is not suited. It has been found dangerous to stimulate 
railway engine-drivers to make up for lost time. 1 1 may not be desirable 
to tempt workers to work at high speed where extremely precise minute 
adjustments are required. There are many cases in which the highest 
quality of workmanship will not be attained if the workman is hurried. 
There has been, in some cases, even too much willingness to work over- 
time in order to increase both productivity and earnings. There has been 
some reluctance to use mechanical safeguards against accidents when they 
lessened the speed o f working. And the incentive of piece-work remunera - 
tiorr has been applied to processes to which it was not suited, such as those 
requiring extreme precision, or those involved to repair work. 2 These are 
errors in industrial administration, which managers in the USSR arc being 
trained to avoid, and trade union officials to look out for to prevent. 


The Grading of Wages 

What exactly is the basis upon which these elaborate piece-work rates 
are determined % A short answer would be that the pieee-worlc rate for 
each job is based upon the time-work wage current in each category of 
workers, whether skilled or unskilled. But this simple answer covers up 
a radical distinction between Soviet Communism and capitalist enterprise. 
In the USSR there is no such thing as a “ demarcation dispute ” between 

1 Why Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufmami (Moscow, 1932), pp. 30-33. 

2 “ Complaints have been made by foreign mechanics in tho USSR against being asked 
to work 1 by the piece ’ in such departments os tho making of machine tools. ‘ Never 
before ooiuing to the Soviet Union writes one of them, ‘ have I seen pieeo-work in a tool 
room.’ ‘ In spite of tho so-called driving methods of the Ford factory [at Detroit] . . . 
no attempt was ever made to make a saving in the tool room, as all suoh attempts have 
resulted in tremendous losses 5 ” (Moscow Daily News, September 14, 1932). 
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men of different crafts as to which craft shall have the privilege of per- 
forming a particular task. 1 To begin with, as we have described in our 
section on trade union structure," all the workers in each establishment are 
members of one and the same trade union. Moreover, there is no set of 
craftsmen that fears discharge because there is no more work to be done 
of its particular kind. There is, on the contrary, always and everywhere, 
au almost calamitous shortage of every kind of skill, whether by hand 
or by brain, It is, in fact, essential to the success of planned production 
for community consumption, in a land of constantly increasing population, 
that there should continue to be a rapid multiplication of every kind of 
skilled workers. How can this much-needed skill be obtained ? In all 
cities of the CJSSR. endless attempts are made to provide all sorts of tech- 
nical education, free of charge, in evening classes, in higher schools and 
colleges, and even in special trade schools inside the larger factories, in 
which the youthful workers are under instruction half time. But it has 
not always been found easy to induce young men and women to go through 
prolonged courses of technical training even without having to pay fees ; 
nor is the young workman, earning regular wages at work of no particular 
skill, in all cases keen to give his evenings to learning a skilled craft. After 
many experiments, an ingenious system of grading the workers has been 
adopted, in one or other form, by practically all the trade unions. The 
grading is not by craft ; nor by age or seniority ; nor yet simply by any 
estimate of relative skill ; nor of the length of time necessary to gain the 
skill. The grading is really determined, and from time to time changed, 
according to the. requirements of the enterprise, or of all the enterprises 
with similar needs, in the various kinds of skill or craftsmanship, and to 
the extent to which these requirements are being automatically met by 
the supply of workers competent to perform the various tasks. The 
number of grades fixed by the trade union may be anything from 8 to 17 
— always excluding the apprentices, with the mere porters, cleaners or 
gate-keepers, on the one hand, Snd the foremen, technicians and managers 
on the other. The grades are expressed in the indices denoting the relative 
time-work rates of wages. We take an example of these time-work wage- 
rate schedules from the able pamphlet by a trade unionist from which 
we have already quoted. “ We will illustrate this ”, he writes, “ by the 
wage-rate schedule of the former Metal Workers’ Union (now decentral- 
ised) : 

Category .12 3 4 5 678 

Coefficient . ] 1-2 1-45 1-7 1-95 2-2 2-5 2-8 

“ As may be seen from the above table, all workers who belonged to the 
former Metal Workers’* Union were divided into eight categories. The 

1 The student will find a description o£ the demarcation disputes which used to plague 
the employers, especially in the North of England, in Industrial Democracy, by S. and B, 
Webb, 1897, pp. 508-527. 

2 Chapter HI. in Part 1., “ Man as a Producer ”, section on Soviet Trade Unionism, 

pp. 210-211. 
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wage-rate for the workers of the second category was 1-2 times higher 
than that of the first category, the rate of the workers in the third category 
1-45 times lug her than that of the first, the rate of the fourth J -7 times 
higher, etc. . . . Individual wage-rate schedules are now being compiled, 
in conformity with the peculiaiities of each branch of industry. They 
are to he drawn up in such a way as to leave as big a margin as possible 
between the various categories. At, the same time, perhaps oven before, 
the qualification manuals will lie revised and these revised manuals will 
serve as a basis for dividing the workers in accordance with the categories 
listed in the wage schedule, which will depend upon their qualifications, 
and the difficulty, and the sanitary conditions of the work to be done. 
These new qualification manuals are compiled in accordance with the 
directives of the Supreme Economic Council of National Economy and the 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, and are issued separately 
for each branch of industry by each economic association in conjunction 
with the respective trade union central committee ; and they take, into 
consideration all the changes which have taken place in the organisation 
of production during the. last few years.” 1 

The student will observe that what is essential to the device of grading, 
if it is to fulfil its object of automatically loading to a continuous increase 
of skilled craftsmen, is that there should be, no fixed numbers of the workers 
to be admitted to the higher grades. J n practice, in the LTSvSR any worker 
may, at any time, claim to be tried as a candidate for any higher grade. 
The, young worker in the lowest grade. (No. 1) may say “ l think 1 can do 
the work of Grade, 3 ”, The invariable answer is “ Come and try ; a 
fortnight’s trial will be allowed to you. If you show that you can do the 
work to the satisfaction alike of the management and of the trade union 
officials in the factory, you will at once receive the pay of your now grade.” 
This practice of rushing up individuals from lower to higher categories 
is pot found to load to any surplus of supermen. On the contrary, with 
the perpetual opening of additional factories, corresponding, and more 
than corresponding, with the annual increase of population, the demand 
for skilled craftsmen is so overpowering that the directors of factories and 
plants are always being pressed, and sometimes peremptorily required, 
by the recruiting department of the AITCCTU, to train each year a given 
number of responsible and skilled men who can lead and supervise the 
workers in new enterprises ; whilst the directors of these new plants are 
now forbidden, under severe penalties, to send their own recruiting agents 
to “ steal away ”, by promises of better conditions, the leading workmen 
of older establishments. Thus, each establishment is thrown back on 
producing, from its own rank and file, at least all the skilled craftsmen 
that it requires. On our own visits during 1 932 to works of all kinds, we 
were everywhere assured by the directors and managers, as well as by the 
local trade union committees, that the effect of this grading of the workers 
by different rates of wages had been marvellous. Everywhere wo found 
1 Wh y Piecework in the V8SM ? Py L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1922), pp. 27-20. 
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the younger workers, women as well as men, desperately anxious to 
“ improve their qualifioalions ”, Tlic evening classes in technical subjects 
were everywhere crowded. At one large factory it was reported that 
90 per cent of the entire personnel were thus studying. The upward 
march, from grade to grade, of the more ambitious, the moie alile, the 
more industrious, and the more zealous workers in industrial occupations 
is widespread and continuous, in no other country, not even m the 
United (States, is it so general. 

Payment According to Social Value 

Veiy interesting is it to find all this manipulation of wage payments 
for different grades which always assumes a national minimum of desirable 
personal expenditure, becoming gradually more and more dominated by 
the principle of payment according to ‘‘ social value This principle is 
applied alike in the case of particular crafts, or kinds of skill, of which 
there is, at the moment, a shortage, or for which there is an increasing 
demand ; and, at the other extreme, to 11 whole district to which it is 
deeded to attract immigrants. When we asked, in 1932, why the work 
of coppersmiths hud been placed in a higher grade than that of other 
smiths, we were informed that the rapid development of electrification 
was hindered by the lack of an adequate number of workers who could 
do coppersmithing with technical efficiency. In order to encourage more 
boys voluntarily to take to this particular craft in their apprenticeship, 
and young mechanics to qualify themselves as coppersmiths in evening 
classes, the craft of coppersmithing was put into a higher grade. In a 
remarkably short time the supply of coppersmiths was increased. The 
application of the same principle on a larger scale was seen, in 1931 , when 
the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions realised in its collective 
bargaining that, taken as a whole, the “ light industries ” had, in the 
annual wage determinations, got ahead of the “ heav 3 ' r industries ” in their 
standard rates of wages, whilst the latter were suffering from an insufficiency 
of competent workers, together with an excessive turnover of men, “ In 
order to put an end to this evil ”, Stalin told a conference of leaders of 
industry in June J 931, “ we must set up a wage scale that will bake into 
acco unt the difference between sldlled labour and unskilled labour, between 
heavy work and light work. It cannot bo tolerated that a highly skilled 
worker in a si, eel mill should earn no more than a sweeper. It cannot be 
tolerated that a locomotive driver on a railway should earn only as much 
as a copying cleric.” 1 Shvernik, the general secretary of the All-TfniOn 
Committee of Trade Unions, explained to the Ninth Congress of Trade 
Unions that “ the struggle for the fulfilment of the Hive- Year Plan 
required that the trade unions should completely reorganise the wage 
system, -with a view to abolishing all absence of personal responsibility 
and all wage-levelling ; and to giving each individual worker a material 
1 New GonditionSf New Tasks, by Josef Stalin (Moscow, 1931), p. 1. 
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incentive bo raise liis qualification and increase the productivity of his 
labour. ... A linn line was taken by the AUCCTU in the matter of 
regulating wages so as to give the loading branches of industry the most 
favoured position. The AUCCTU, in the instructions issued for the con- 
clusion of new collective agreements for 19151, firmly insisted that the 
wages of the workers at the various enterprises should be regulated on a 
basis which will give the workers a material incentive to raise their quali- 
fications and increase the productivity of their labour ; the piece-work 
system must be adopted lo the maximum degree, and skilled workers, 
especially those whose qualification is much in demand, must not be 
allowed to drift from enterprise to enterprise.” 1 11. was in pursuance of 

this policy that the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) resolved that no further increases in the standard wage rates 
should be allowed to workers in the light industries until those for workers 
in the heavy industries had been substantially increased. In due course 
the workers in coal mining, and those in steel production, received a rise 
of something like 30 per cent ; besides, in the Donets Basin, where the 
turnover was greatest, a steady but necessarily gradual improvement, in 
their housing conditions, together with the provision of greater amenities. 
Another instance of the deliberate fixing of wages according to the 
“ social value ” of a particular category of work is given by Kaufman, the 
trade unionist from whose pamphlet we have already quoted. “In an 
overwhelming number of cases,” lie writes, “ a foreman gets less pay than 
a skilled worker. Thus, before the reform decree of October 1931, a 
foreman in the metallurgical industry, responsible for the performance of 
considerable groups of workers, was getting 225 or 230 roubles per month, 
whereas the wages of highly skilled workers at many of our plants amounted 
to 300 roubles and more. Such a state of affairs resulted in the unwilling- 
ness of a highly skilled worker to become a foreman. It was necessary 
to malco a long and persistent search for a man who ‘ would agree ’ to 
become a foreman. It happens frequently that a skilled worker, promoted 
to the position of foreman, after a month or two hogs to ho allowed to go 
back to the bench. ... To prevent any disparity in the systems of 
remuneration paid to engineering technicians at different enterprises, the 
Inter- Union Bureau of Engineering Technicians’ Sections, attached to the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, worked out basic principles 
for the guidance of local organisations in the reconstruction of the system 
of remuneration of engineering technicians.” 2 

The most extensive and most far-reaching application of the principle 
of payment according to social value was seen towards the end of 1933, 
when it was decided by the Central Executive Committee of the All- 
Union. Congress of Soviets (TSIK) and the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, that special steps must bo taken to attract immigrants to 
the Far Eastern province of Siberia, and also to induce the present resi- 

x The Ninth Congress of Trade Unions (Moscow, 1933)* pp. 53-64- 
a Why piecework in the USSS ? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, -1-932), pp. 36-37. 
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dents to remain there. This was inspired by tlio wish to effect a more, 
rapid increase of the adult population of these regions in view of the 
possibility of a Japanese invasion, ft was emphatically a question of 
“ social value ”, Accordingly, a special increment of a substantial 
amount was made to the standard rates of wages payable to workers in 
all the industries and institutions in this province, and at the same time 
ail the residents there were exempted from certain specified taxes. Similar 
concessions were extended to the inhabitants of districts bordering on 
Mongolia. 

The Machinery of Arbitration 

Behind all the apparatus connected with piece-work rates and the 
principle of payment according to “ social value ” lies the possibility of - 
appeal against the local decisions to an impartial and disinterested 
authority. It is this right of appeal that prevents, in the USSR, the 
impatient stoppages of work, and the obstinate trials of endurance 
between management and wage-earners, that still occur in capitalist 
countries. There are now, we are assured, practically no strikes in the 
USSR and certainly no serious stoppages. How is this happy state of 
things arrived at ? 

Let us recall the institution of the Triangle that we have incidentally 
mentioned in our section on Soviet Trade Unionism. 1 In every industrial 
establishment or state farm (sovklios) there is available at all times a 
local arbitral authority, ready at any moment promptly to arbitrate on 
any dispute affecting either individual workers or particular groups of 
sections of them. This triangle consists of a representative of the. manage- 
ment, a representative (usually the local secretary) of the trade union, and 
the secretary of the Communist Party cell or committee within the estab- 
lishment. This arbitral authority almost always succeeds in adjusting 
the dispute to the general satisfaction of the parties. But if one or other 
of them is seriously dissatisfied with this immediate local award, it is 
open to him to make formal appeal against it to a higher authority, 
indeed to an ascending series of higher authorities which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, up to a final appeal authority. This final authority was, 
until 1933, the People’s Commissar of Labour of the particular constituent 
or autonomous republic within the territory of which the establishment 
was situated. 'Now, with the abolition of these Commissariats of Labour, 
the appeal is to the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), acting through its presidium, which is always accessible with- 
out delay. The case is thus immediately dealt with, and a final award 
given, which is, we are assured, invariably accepted without obstruction 
by the parties concerned. 

How can this pacific attitude of two obstinately contending disputants 
bo explained ? It is, wo suggest, the result of two separate considerations. 
In the first place, both disputants are aware that, in any recalcitrance, 

1 Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man aa a Producer ”, pp. 146-117. 
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neither of them ( oiild obtain any cnllec five suppoit. The manager would 
not lie supporled by the stale or other trust from winch he holds Inn 
;i ppoinl merit ; nor could it even reproach liiin for accepting a final arbitral 
award which lie had done his best to avert. The. workman, if the final 
appeal to the AIKXJTU luis gone against him, will know that his own trade 
union, which is i (‘presented on the AUUOTU, cannot, impugn the award, 
and give him its collective support. Hub fhoie is another consideration 
that makes for acquiescent e in the (ilia,! award. Neither the management 
of the establishment, 1101 the whole aggregate of workers in it, strongly 
combined in their trade union, has any pecuniary interest in the particular 
case nt issue, or in the way in which it has been decided. The aggregate 
total wage fund for the establishment has already been determined, as 
wo have explained, in the complicated series of collective bargainings 
between the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, the Central 
Committee of tire particular trade union, and the factory committee of 
the establishment on the one hand ; and on the other, the representatives 
of the USSR Kovnarkom, the particular trust to which the establishment 
belongs, and the management, of that establishment. Whether or not 
the particular workman who is aggrieved gets a higher piece-work rate, 
for a particular job makes no perceptible difference to the yearly aggregate 
of wages paid during the year in the establishment. L 1 ‘ the total cost of 
production can be reduced in relation to the total output of the year, as 
by lessening lost time or the amount of waste or scrap, or by improved 
organisation of work, both management and workers stand to gain, either 
in bonuses for increased output or in additional expenditure on the 
amenities that the trade union desires. The worst that can happen, if 
tempers remain hot, will be that the obstinate workman who fools that 
justice has not been done to his case may, after due notice, take his dis- 
charge. He will get no unemployment benefit, but this does not trouble 
him, as he, knows he, can get promptly taken on at another establishment. 


The Menace of Foreign Competition 

It will be noted that, in Soviet Communism, the representatives of the 
trade unions have no use for the argument that the acceptance of increased 
effort for the same wage, or lower wage, for the same effort, by particular 
individuals or groups, Lends, through the working of a competitive labour 
market, to reduce other people’s wages. Equally, the representatives of 
the management have to renounce, once and for all, the argument, so 
potent in the world of profit-making capitalism, that a raising of wages 
in one country is impracticable, if other countries pay lower wages for 
the same grade of effort in the production of identical commodities. 
Under Soviet Communism, if other countries persist in “ sweating ” their 
workers, as a means of producing commodities at a lower cost than is 
practicable with a high standard of life, this is merely so much the better 
for the workers in the USSR, enjoying such a high standard of wages and 
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leisure . who will get the Japanese product all the cheaper. Tims, if Japan 
chooses to “ sweat ” her own textile operatives in order lo be able to 
export textiles at an exceptionally low price, this will he to the advantage 
of countries who find such goods attractive to their citizens. From the 
humanitarian standpoint it may be wrong to connive at £ ‘ sweating” ; 
but one country can only with great hesitancy seek to interfere with the 
economic system of another. 

The relative, cheapness of the Japanese goods will, in fact, widen the 
range of alternatives practically open to the People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trade in the UfSRit. It may render it more advantageous to the USSR 
to import whatever kinds of commodities it desires to import in greater 
quantity from Japan than from other producing countries. It may do 
more than this. It may render it advantageous to the USSR, actually to 
increase its total imports of particular kinds of commodities as a preferable 
alternative to establishing additional factories, or making the requisite 
enlargements of the old ones, within the USSR. In this case, it would 
be positive^ more advantageous to employ the annual increment of the 
workers in additional factories on enlargements for producing more of 
some other commodities in growing demand. In short, an increased 
cheapness of imported goods is always advantageous lo the consumer of 
those goods. Under Soviet Communism this cheapness has no injurious 
effect, on the wages of any workers in the importing country, or on any 
directors of industry. A low level of wages in foreign countries is, under 
capitalism, a standing menace to higher wages anywhere. Under Soviet 
Communism it is no menace to any section of the community. It merely 
enlarges the range of choice of the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade 
as to what shall be imported and exported. 

Bui, this is not all. As a body representing all workers and all grades, 
the A UGOTU is not concerned with the aspirations or the monthly earnings 
of any particular person, or any particular grade or craft, or those employed 
at any particular establishment, its corporate interest is to secure, for 
the whole aggregate of its clients, the setting apart in the national budget, 
of the largest possible aggregate wage fund, as distinguished from the 
allocations proved to be necessary for other national requirements. In 
the course of this annual collective bargaining over the national budget, 
the trade union negotiators discover that the most cogent argument in 
support of increasing this aggregate wage fund, upon the amount of which 
the earnings of all their clients ultimately depend, is the prospect of an 
actual increase in the aggregate not productivity of all the enterprises 
throughout the USSR in which their clients are ail engaged. Hence the 
rooted objection of the trade union representatives to any interruption of 
industry by strikes or lock-outs, or by “ demarcation ” disputes. Hence 
the. intense public disapproval of “ ca ! canny ”, or any other shirking of 
work by individuals or groups ; hence also the persistent desire, in season 
and out of season, for piece-work rates because this method of remunera- 
tion will increase output and diminish waste ; hence, also, the promotion 
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of “ socialist competition ” among groups of workers as to which can do 
the most work, or save the most expense, within a given period ; hence 
also the eager welcoming of new labour-saving machinery, as of every 
improvement of industrial organisation that promises to lessen the cost of 
production; hence, finally, the willing adoption of a system of grading 
wages in such a way as to lead to a constant increase of the number of 
skilled workmen in each craft ; and the cordial approval of the adoption 
of tlio policy of fixing the rates according to tlie current “ social value ” 
of each kind of skill. The, capitalist, employers in every other country, 
whilst complacent about their own superior efficiency in profit-making, 
must now and then envy the industrial directors of the ITMSJi tlie extra- 
ordinary increases of output obtained by the incentives that Soviet Com- 
munism supplies to its labour force ! 


Self-Employment, as an Alternative to the Wage System 

At this point we turn from the remodelling of the wage system at the 
hands of the soviet trade unions, in accord with other soviet institutions 
and with the consumers’ cooperative movement, to a corresponding 
rehandling of the incentive of pecuniary self-interest in the quite different 
field of self-employment outside the wage system. We have accordingly 
briefly to survey from this standpoint, not only the operation of individual 
self-employment, but also such forms of joint self-employment as are 
exemplified by the industrial cooperative societies (incops) and the collec- 
tive farms (kollchosi), of which wc have described the constitutional forms 
in the several sections of our chapter on “ Man as a Producer ”J 

Now, from fclic standpoint of the development of character and intelli- 
gence, and from that of the production of free initiative, much has rightly 
been claimed for self-employment, whether in the case of individual 
peasants or handicraftsmen, or in that of groups of workers in self- 
governing workshops or cooperative agricultural associations. One school 
of sociologists, of whom the leading exponents have been Pierre. C4. P. Le 
Play, in the middle of the nineteenth century, and such modern propa- 
gandists as Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. G. K. Chesterton in our own day, 
have idealised peasant proprietorship. Bor the idealisation of the self- 
governing workshop we can look back to Robert Owen in Great Britain 
and Dr. Buchez in France ; and, following these Utopians, to John Stuart 
Mill in mid-Victorian days, and the late Professor Alfred Marshall. The 
trouble is that, when this self-employment, whether of individual or 
groups, takes place within a capitalist environment, the self-employers 
are apt to become the victims, either of the village usurer or gombeen man, 
or of the neighbouring landlord, or of the capitalist entrepreneur in whole- 
sale or retail trade, all of whom are always ready to assist their clients in 
bad times in such a way as to bring them permanently into subjection as 
“ sweated” workers. Painful experience has demonstrated how inevit- 

1 Chapter XTL in Part. I., pp/*l 72-234. 
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ably the individual handicraftsman, as represented by tlic hand loom 
weaver iti the British village, or the maker of the cheap furniture or slop 
clothing in the slums of London and other cities, becomes enslaved by the 
wholesale and retail traders, or of profit-making entrepreneurs specialising 
on “ giving out ” work to be clone at home. Even in agriculture, in these 
days of wholesale mechanisation and the continuous application of science 
to the art of cultivation, necessitating large-scale production, with costly 
equipment, the use of expensive fertilisers and what not, peasant cultiva- 
tion for sale, even in the more modern form of cooperative farming, fails 
to maintain itself in a competitive world market. 

To-day, in western Europe, few and far between are the associated 
members of workshops that are genuinely self-governing ; and calamitous 
is the fate of the individual producer under the sweating system. Even 
the peasant proprietors of Franco and Flanders, the most intelligent and 
the thriftiest of self-employers, arc having a bad time. But in spite of a 
century of discouraging experience, the ideal of self-employment in the 
self-governing workshop has persisted among manual workers and phil- 
anthropists alike ; and many and various have been the attempts of the 
trade unions to realise it in practice, always entailing on themselves heavy 
financial loss. Even the British consumers’ cooperative movement owed 
its origin to the ideal of self-employment as set forth by the Rochdale 
Pioneers in 1840. The whole movement persisted in regarding this ideal 
as its ultimate aim long after British cooperation had successfully taken 
the opposite form of the service of the consumers, entirely managed by 
representatives of the purchasing members, who employed officials and 
manual workers at salaries and wages. 

For all these reasons the writers of this book have always rejected the 
ideal of self-e mploy ment, whe ther of individuals or of groups of individuals . 1 
We failed to take into account the. extent to which the manifest dis- 
advantages of a system of self-employment were connected with its exist- 
ence in the midst of a capitalist civilisation. It is always unpleasant to 
admit that one has been wrong in a forecast of the future. But confronted 
with what is happening in the USSR we are forced to such an admission. 
But we must consider first self-employment by individuals. 

Individual Self-Employment 

It is not generally realised how great is the number of instances in 
which the Soviet Government has left undisturbed the performance of 
service, and even the making of commodities, by individual producers, 
under the incentive not of profit, hut of “ price in tire market Such 

1 Mec The, Cooperative Movement in Great Britain, by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb), 1891. This book was promptly translated into Russian, whore it was published 
in many editions. A subsequent analysis by tho present writers of seventy years' experience 
of the self-governing workshop in western Europe was published under tho title of “ Co- 
operative Production and Profit-sharing ” as a supplement to The New Statesman of 
February 14, 1914 . Soo also A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, 
by S. and B, Webb, 1920, pp. 27-58, 154-157. 
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individual producers must not commit the offence of “ exploiting ” sub- 
ordinate. labour with a view to making a profit. They must therefore 
themselves render the service or make the commodity, in return for 
which they may en joy, by way of remuneration for their own labour, any 
price that they can obtain in the market. The number and variety of 
these individual producers in self-employment in the USfcfR is greater 
than would be at first imagined. There are, for instance, in the cities, 
quite a. large number of women independently earning a modest living 
by working for private customers as dressmakers, or as repairers of cloth- 
ing, furs, furniture, etc. Others do the household laundry for those who 
can afford the. luxury of putting it out. Similarly there arc men who 
resolo the family boots ; others who make or mend household furniture ; 
whilst others live as “ handy-men ”, known to a wide circle of families to 
he able to execute promptly any necessary repairs to pipes or taps, roofs 
or windows, There are men with a connection among those clients who 
periodically pay to have their watches and clocks cleaned and repaired. 
The individual droshky drivers, owning their horses and vehicles, still pick 
up lams in some cities, or find a livelihood in casual jobs of hauling. 
There are everywhere shoeblacks plying their humble trade. Quito other 
eases of individual producers are tire “ frce-lauee ” journalists ; together 
with the unsalaried authors or translators of books or plays, who sell tlieir 
manuscripts to the various publishing agencies. Then there are the men 
and women who pick up a livelihood by giving private lessons in other 
languages to enterprising .Russians, and lessons in Russian to foreign 
residents, varied by making translations or acting as guides and inter- 
preters. There are musical executants, and actors and singers, not on 
any salary list, who live, by chance engagements, [finally, wo must 
remember that there, are a small number of medical consultants not 
attached to airy institution, and engaged solely in private practice and 
research ; whilst there arc a certain number of unsalaried researchers in 
other branches of knowledge, who supplement by occasional fees for 
technical articles, or for advice or laboratory work, their modest private 
incomes . 1 The aggregate product of all these thousands of “ self- 
employed ” individual workers in the various cities of the USSR may not 
amount to more than a fraction of i per cent of the total pecuniary value 
of the national output. But their services add considerably to the 
amenity of life, whilst the fact that their existence is willingly tolerated 
in a collectivist society reminds us that such a society easily leaves room 
for personal freedom and individual idiosyncrasy. 

The Cultivation of Allotments 

The Soviet Government, however, does not stop at mere toleration of 
self-employment as an alternative to the wage system under collectivist 
employment. Along certain lines the Party and the Government are 

1 In the USSR, all these occupations are open to the “ deprived ” categories, if they 
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actually promoting and subsidising self-employment on a huge scale. 
Thus, hundreds of thousands of coal-miners, railway workers and factory 
operatives have lately been provided with plots of land, free of rent, 
together with tools and seed for easy deferred payments, in order that they 
may grow vegetables and other foodstuffs, and keep pigs and poultry , 1 
either for consumption by their families or, at their option, for sale to the 
consumers' cooperative societies, or to the factory kitchens, or in the free 
markets of the cities. 

This governmental encouragement of agricultural production by the 
industrial wage earners has a threefold motive. The Soviet Government 
naturally welcomes any increase in the aggregate quantity of foodstuffs, 
and especially an additional source of supply, both as a further insurance 
against a bad harvest and as lessening the public responsibility for the 
maintenance of the population. The product of an allotment is a useful 
supplement to the family income ; whilst with the working day reduced 
to seven hours (and in coal-mining to six hours) there is a distinct social 
gain in providing healthy occupation for the worker’s leisure. Finally, 
the occupancy of a plot of land is a potent means of counteracting the 
Russian workman’s tendency to wander away from his job whenever he. 
hears a rumour tlmt the food supply or the housing accommodation or the 
factory conditions are better elsewhere. For all these reasons the Soviet 
Government finds it useful positively to subsidise individual production. 
The total number of these allotments may be expected to Increase rapidly 
to several millions. It is interesting to learn that they are especially 
welcomed by the foreign workmen, principally from the United States, 
who are now settling in the USSR by hundreds every year . 2 Moreover, 

will but accept tho universal obligation to work for a living, ami refrain from any action 
or propaganda against the regime under which they live. 

1 In 19.' 13, “ In the Donbas these vegetable gardens covored an area of 40,000 hectares,, 
and lens of thousands of workers were able to provide themselves with vegetables and 
potatoes for tha winter and to keep seeds for spring Bowing. The distribution of plots has 
spread throughout al) regions of the Soviet Union. For instance, in tho Dnepropetrovsk 
Province (Ukraine) the. plan of distribution has been completely fulfilled, and all the allot- 
ments provided with seeds and tho necessary implements. . . . It cannot be said that this 
work in being successfully carried on everywhere. In the Ural Province, instead of 2(30,000 
workers, only 220,000 were provided with allotments. In tho Ivanovo Province 0000 
hectares of land liavo boon distributed instead ol 18,000 hectares ” (Moscow Daily Hews, 
March .I, 1934). 

2 “ Excellent results of truck gardoning in 1933, by foreigners at tho Kharkov Tractor 
Plant, was reported to tho foreign Puroau of the Central Trade Union. Council by Lapamlin, 
a representative of the trade union committee of tho plant. One hundred and two foreign 
families, consisting of 39 Americans, 47 Germane, 12 Czechoslovakians and 4 of other 
nationalities, received about 100 acres of land. The lot was divided as follows : 32 acres 
* — potatoes; 25 acres — beds; 12 acres — barley; 7 acres — cabbage; and 20 acres — 
millet. Tho gardon work was excellent and tho crops wore extraordinarily good. Families 
with throe people participating in the work got as much as a ton of potatoes and half a 
ton of other vegetables. Some families sold part of their surplus to the Insnab store. 
Vegetables ranged from 8 to 10 Lons to the hectare and cabbage i % tons. As a result of 
this the foreigners wore able to raise 800 rabbits, and the nunibor is still increasing. The 
gardens were so excellent m Kharkov that the trade union committee organised several 
excursions to thorn. As a result the foreigners bucame more papular than ever. 

“ Ono hundred and twelve families have applied for land this year, and some of them 

X 
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with fho long-established habit of the Russians to form groups, which 
often take the form of cooperative societies for particular purposes, many 
of the allotment holders, have already joined forces for the improvement 
of their cultivation, as well as for combined marketing of their surpluses. 


SelJ’-E n iqiloymen i in Manufacturing Ariel s ( Incaps ) 

We have already described 1 the structure and activities of the self- 
governing industrial cooperative societies that have developed out of the 
ancient Russian artel. Most of these “ Jjicops ” (which do not pay wages 
to their members, but make merely monthly advances, finally sharing 
among them the whole net produce of their joint labours) are now federated 
in a complicated hierarchy, designed not so much to control their manifold 
activities, as to enable these to be carried 1 on with a saving of expense, 
and with the addition of such common services as their own social insurance 
fund. What concerns us here is the extent to which use is made of the 
incentive of self-employment, with its correlative of obtaining for the 
members the full price in the market of the product of their joint labours. 
The lneops have now been freed from any obligation to sell their products 
to the government departments or trusts, except when these have supplied 
them with their materials, ox otherwise entered into agreements for pur- 
chase of the product. The lneops may, at their option, have their own 
retail shops in the cities, or their own stalls in the free markets. Or they 
may, if they choose, enter into contracts to sell, at a fpsely agreed price, 
some or any of their productions, either to the government or municipal 
trusts, or to the consumers’ cooperative societies, or to the supply depart- 
ments of tiie factories, or other institutions. 


Self- Employment in Collective Farms ( Kolkhosi ) 

But by far the most extensive development of self-employment has 
been the formation of collective farms (kolkhosi), whether in their simplest 
form of agreements only for a definite amount of joint tillage ; or in the 
complete form of the commune, in which every kind of production is a 
joint enterprise, the proceeds of which are shared among the members ; 
or in the intermediate form ol’ the artel, now greatly favoured and every- 
where dominant, in whioh only the cereal or other principal crop is a joint 
enterprise, whilst each member retains for his own benefit his dwelling 


want it assigned to them for a period of six years, foreigners asked for 300 wagons of 
manure, which tho trade-union committee obtained for thorn. The trade-union committee 
is getting a special kind of potato, red potato, for seed for the foreigners. 

“ Gardena this year will be cultivated individually only. Every person will bo allotted 
205 square metres of land, so that a family of five will get about an acre. No grain will 
be raised. Many foreigners of the plant helped their state farm last year. One family did 
exceptionally good work, putting in 880 days of work” {Moscow Daily News, Eebruaty 
20, 1934). 

1 Pp. 170-181, 
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and garden ground, his bees and poultry, and even a pig and a row. In 
tins development, now comprehending nearly a quarter of a million col- 
lective farms, in which about twenty million peasant holdings have been 
merged, with a total population of eighty millions, we see, after many 
experiments, the fullest use made of the incentive of personal ownership 
and individual gain ; although this is united with the advantages of 
combined action wherever combination is found advantageous, and is 
everywhere controlled by an essentially collectivist environment. 

We do not need lo repeat our description of the successive changes in 
the financial and other relations between the Soviet Gavornmeut and the 
kollchosi tin ring the pa st decade . It will suffice to state briefly the position 
in 1934-19135. Adhesion to the collective farm is entirely voluntary. 
Once admitted, however, the individual member can leave only upon 
conditions which he may find inconvenient. He will proba bly not be able 
to find land to occupy individually anywhere in the neighbourhood ; and 
he will not he easily allowed to withdraw from the community the whole 
of the capital that ho may have brought in. All the members of the 
kolkhoB collectively determine the conditions of their common self- 
employment ; and they dispose, at their will, of the whole of the crop 
that they combine to produce, after defraying expenses and making the 
stipulated payments to the government. These governmental dues are 
now all definitely fixed by regulation and agreement at the beginning of 
each agricultural year ; so much for the agricultural tax ; so much for 
hire of the tractors ; so much for any 1 other agricultural machinery sup- 
plied ; so much in payment for the seed, for fertilisers and for anything 
else provided by the authorities beyond advice, encouragement and special 
help in trouble. Thus, the collective farms, in their self-employment, 
now enjoy the full incentive of retaining for themselves all that results 
from their additional labour and care. If they can bring more land under 
cultivation than in the previous year, or sow more hectares Ilian had been 
arranged for, or do more weeding, or put more skill into gathering all the 
grain, or more care into the threshing or the storage of it, the payments 
exacted by the government will not thereby be raised. It is at any rate 
the fixed intention of the government that the kolkhos members shall 
themselves jointly enjoy the whole advantage of the increase that they 
have effected. 

The cultivation of the incentive of personal gain is carried still further- 
At the outset many kolkhosi threw away this advantage, by sharing the 
produce among their family members according to the number of mouths 
to be fed. This has now been sternly discouraged, in favour of a distribu- 
tion proportionate to the amount of work done by each -working member, 
according to the. record of the number of " workdays ” devoted to the 
kolkhos service. The tasks are even graded, for computation of “ work- 
days ”, partly according to their laboriousness or discomfort, but partly 
also according to their “ social value ” in managerial or other skill. More- 
over, where practicable, the further incentive is adopted of payipent 
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according to results. Piece-work rates fire given for particular tasks. A 
whole brigade will be made responsible throughout the year fora particular 
department of work, and rewarded at the end of the year by a collective 
payment proportionate to the departmental output ; and at the annual 
members’ meeting all these arrangements will be revised in the light of 
experience, with the object of creating the greatest possible incentive to 
maximum production. To this end the basis of the monthly advances to 
members and that of the annual sharing may be altered. The grading of 
workday ” units may he changed, so as to improve the position of the 
manager or the accountant, or that of the member responsible for talcing 
the produce to sell in the neighbouring city markets. This or that scheme 
of organisation by responsible brigades may be adopted, with this or that 
scale of payment proportionate to output. The policy of forgoing the 
chances of sale in the free market, in favour of contracting in advance for 
sales to other institutions, has to be considered and decided. And there 
is always the main issue to be determined, in the light of its effects on the 
mentality of the members, whether the whole of the harvest shall be 
distributed in shares as personal remuneration, or whether this or that 
allocation should not first be made from the surplus for some common 
purpose, such as the provision of a ereclie or a kindergarten, or that of a 
club with a dance floor or a cinema. 

But this is not the whole of the incentive to increased effort that is now 
given to the members of collective farms. In all eases there is reserved 
to each family its own individual production. Bo keen is the, Soviet 
Government on each member of a collegtive farm having a cow of his own, 
that it has already distributed to such members more than a, million calves 
to be thus separately reared. 1 “ In the North Caucasus 101,000 peasant 
households without cows were able to obtain them, thanks to these credits. 
In the Ukraine 260,000 households bought cows, ... In the Ukraine 
there are already many districts, and thousands of collective farms, where 
there is not one household which does not possess its own cow. Similar 
achievements have been attained in the Tartar Republic, in the Moscow 
Province, in Central Asia and so on. In many national republics the 
plans for supplying cows have been considerably overfulfilled. Thus in 
Uzbekistan 31,000 cows have been bought for the collective farmers 
instead of the planned 26,000 ; in Kirghizia 8000 cows have been bought 
instead of the 7 000 planned, and so on.” 2 Stalin had at least some ground 
foi’ his prophecy to the First All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
Udarnlks in February 1933 that “ In another year or two you will not find 
a single peasant who does not possess liis own cow ”, Whatever is gained 
from the garden ground, the beehives, the poultry run, the piggery and 
the dairy by the apare-time labours of the member and his family is wholly 

1 The method adopted Was that the agricultural bank was authorised to issue, 'without 
collateral security . credits to enable peasants to buy calves on deferred pay ments. In the 
course of a few months of 1933 these credits were actually issued to the amount of 52,300,000 
roubles. 

a Mosooio Daily Nemt, Fobimry 27, 1934. 
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at bis own disposal. He may consume it or: any part of it in supplement 
os bis monthly advances and his annual share of the kolkhos surplus. Or 
he may sell the whole or any part of it to any other consumer, in the 
neighbouring free market or otherwise, lie may even enter into an indi- 
vidual contract to supply the consumers’ cooperative society, or a factory 
kitchen or any other institution, witlx eggs or honey, poultry or pigmeat. 
What he is not allowed to do is to sell to anyone who means to sell again 
—that is to say, in soviet parlance, do any speculator. 

There is much more that could be said about the way in which 
the incentive of personal gain is now being used in the development of the 
kolldrosi. Thus, the kolkhosi of shore fishermen on the coasts or in the 
rivers and lakes, who, besides enjoying the produce of their own garden, 
grounds and livestock, pursue their fishing as a joint enterprise, share the 
proceeds, not equally but according to the work done by each member, 
with a graded scale, in which the “ leading hand ” in each group gets, for 
each time unit of work done, a double share of the produce, and each boy 
apprenlice only half a share. The fishery kolkhosi are then enabled and 
encouraged to contract, for a specified period, for the sale of the whole 
or any fixed proportion of their catch, either with a government fishery 
trust, or with any consumers’ cooperative society, or with any department 
of self-supply in a factory, or other institution. They are thus free, either 
by sale in tiro open market, to take advantage of any local ami temporary 
shortage of supply ; or, at their option, to obtain by previous contract an 
assured and regular price for their product. And the members of the 
integral ” cooperative societies, 1 in which the professional hunters and 
trappers of Northern and lias tern Siberia are included, may either limit 
their cooperation to a joint warehousing and marketing of then 1 individual 
captures, or they may, at their option, pool among the members of a local 
group the proceeds of a season’s work, in order jointly to fulfil a contract 
made with the Government Fur Trust, or with any institution, and share 
the price among themselves in any way they choose. 


The, Complicated Network of Agreements for Supplies 

The more the student studies the organisation of distribution in the 
USSR of to-day, the more he will be impressed by the complicated net- 
work of voluntary agreements by moans of which an over-increasing 
proportion of the foodstuffs are beiug transferred from the individual 
producers to the individual consumers. This multiformity of the dis- 
tributing agency has become definitely a principle of soviet policy. “ It 
would be wrong ”, declared Stalin in his report to the Communist Party 
in January 1933, “ to think that soviet trade can bo developed along only 
one channel : for example, the cooperative societies. In order to develop 

1 See, for the fishery kolkhosi, Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man ns a Producer ”, pp. 
231-223 ; and. for the Integral Cooperative Societies, Chapter IV. in Part I., 11 Man as a 
Consumer ”, pp. 223-224. 
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.soviet, trade, all channels must he used: the cooperative societies, the 
stale trading system and collective farm trading.” 1 The only channel to 
be avoided is any “ revival of capitalism and the functioning of the private 
capitalist sector in the circulation of commodities ” — meaning both the 
employment of wage-labour for the making of profit, and the purchase of 
commodities in order to resell them af a profit. “ Soviet trade ”, Stalin 
continued, is trade without capitalists, great or small, trade without 
speculators, great or small, ft is a special form of trade which has never 
existed in history before, and which we alone, the Bolsheviks, practise in 
the conditions of soviet development.” 2 

This deliberate development of free trade and free contract in a free 
market, as an incentive to increased production, is further explained in 
Stalin’s address to the Seventeenth Party Congress in January 1934. 
11 The state trading system,” he said, “ the cooperative trading system, 
the local industries, the collective farms and the individual peasants must 
be drawn into tins business. This is what wc call expanded soviet trade, 
trade without capitalists, trade without profiteers. As you see, the 
expansion of soviet trade is a very urgent problem which, if not solved, 
will make further progress impossible. 

“ Nevertheless,” iStalin continued, “ in spite of the fact that this truth 
is perfectly obvious, the Party, in the period under review, had to over- 
come a number of obstacles in the way of expanding soviet trade. . . . To 
begin with, in the ranks of a certain section of communists, there still 
reigns a supercilious, contemptuous attitude towards trade in general and 
towards soviet trade in particular. These communists, if they may he 
called that, look upon soviet trade as something of secondary importance, 
hardly worth bothering about, and regard those engaged in trade as 
doomed. ... It goes without saying that the Party had to give a slight 
shaking-up to these communists, ii' they may be called that, and throw 
their aristocratic prejudices into the dustbin. . . . Furthermore, we had 
to liquidate the monopoly of the cooperatives in the market. In this 
connection we instructed all the commissariats to commence trading in 
their own goods, and the Commissariat for Supplies was instructed to 
develop an extensive trade in agricultural produce. On the one hand, 
this led to the improvement of cooperative trade as a result of com- 
petition ; on the other -hand, it led to a reduction in prices in tire market, 
to the market being put in a sounder condition. A wide network of 
dining-rooms was established which provide food at reduced prices 
public catering ’) ; workers’ supply departments (OKS) were established 
in the factories, and all tfiose who had no connection with the factory were 
taken off the supply list (in the factories under the control of the Com- 
missariat for Heavy Industry alone 500,000 persons had to be removed 
from the list). 

1 Stalin’s Bpoooh on “ Tko Results of the first Rive-Year Plan ” to the Joint Plenum 
of the Central Committee and Central Control Commission of the CPSU, in From the 
First to the Second Five-Year Plan, 1033, j>, 47. 

s Ibid, p, 47. 
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“ The State Bank was organised as a single centralised short-term 
credit bank with 2200 district, branches capable of financing commercial 
operations. As n result of these measures we have in the period under 
review : 

(it) An increase in the number of shops and stores from 184,602 
units in 1930 to 277,974 units in 1933. 

“ (b) A newly created network of regional goods bases numbering 
1011 units, and inter-district goods bases numbering 804 units. 

" (c) A newly created network of workers’ supply departments num- 
bering 1000 units. 

“ (cl) An increase in the number of commercial stores for the sale ol 
bread in 330 towns. 

“ ( e ) An increase in the number of public dining-rooms, which at the 
present time cater for 19,800,000 consumers. 

“ (/) An increase in state and cooperative trade, including that of 
public dining-rooms, from 18,900,000,000 roubles in 1930 to 49,000,000.000 
roubles in 1933.” 1 

It is not easy to picture the complicated network of free contracting 
for supplies which now covers most of the thousand cities of the USSR. 
Thus, a large urban consumers’ cooperative society, or Ccntrosoyus on 
behalf of forty thousand village societies, or the supply department of 
such a gigantic factory as Putilov at Leningrad, or Sehnnshstroi at Rostov, 
may be simultaneously in contractual relations with any number of indi- 
vidual handicraftsmen, journalists or musicians ; with various lcolkhosi 
or collective farms, whether artels or communes, for the supply of grain ; 
with many of the members of these same collective farms, or of others, 
who will supply eggs, poultry and honey ; with fishery lcolkhosi from which 
will come daily supplies of fresh fish ; with manufacturing associations of 
owner-producers (artels), who make all sorts of household requisites, all of 
them striving to produce and sell under the incentive of getting for them- 
selves the highest price that the free competition between crowds of ctifEerent 
lands of buyers and crowds of different kinds of sellers may determine. 


The Bazaar 

As an alternative to the system of contracting with a particular buyer, 
the self-employed peasants and handicraftsmen have, after each district 
has completed its payments to the government, always the option to 
resort to the free market, or bazaar, which now oxists in all the cities. 
We need not trouble to trace the successive changes of law and adminis- 
trative practice with regard to buying and selling in this characteristic 
feature of every eastern city. It must suffice to say that for some time 
past (1935) the free market, as between producers and consumers— to the 
exclusion of dealers and speculators — has been not only tolerated but 

1 Stalin .Reports on the S ooiet Union, Seventeenth Congress of tho CPSTJ, republished 
in volume entitled Tiom the First to the Second Five-Year Plan (Moscow, 1933), pp. 44-47. 
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actually encouraged, and often provided with improved accommodation 
for its crowd of customers. The Soviet Oovemmenl, indeed, is now bent 
on increasing tire importance of this free market, and ('specially on 
attracting additional supplies, and the regular attendance of the peasantry 
with foods Luffs to sell. It is calculated that in years of good harvests 
there is no need lor any such insufficiency of supplies as lias usually pre- 
vailed, now in one urban centre and now in another. It is believed that 
the failure has lain more in faulty distribution than in actual scarcity. 
With all the collective farms set free to sell as they choose, with a like 
freedom to all their’ members individually to do the same, not only with 
their separate shares hut also with their own family products, and also 
the millions of industrial allotment holders, all these producers in com- 
petition with the surviving independent peasantry, it is hoped that the 
free markets in all the cities will presently become places in which the 
citizens can not only find all the foodstuffs they need for their individual 
housekeeping, but also be able to purchase thorn at the moderate prices 
that effective competition should secure. It seems, however, so far, that 
sellers in the free market are still getting for their wares higher prices than 
are deemed reasonable by the authorities. The plan of officially regulating 
prices in a free market has, in the long run, never succeeded. The Soviet 
Government has therefore tried a new expedient. In the spring of last 
year,” reported Mikoyan, People’s Commissar of Supplies, “ when market 
prices began to rise steeply not only in the Ukraine and other regions, but 
even in Moscow, Comrade Stalin conceived a remarkable idea and placed 
in our hands a remarkable weapon, by proposing to develop trading in 
state grain and other products through onr stores, in order to lower prices 
on the collective farm market exercising pressure through state 
economic, intervention. The Commissariat of Supplies started selling 
broad freely in Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev and other cities. 
Comrade Stalin has already reported to us that the Commissariat of Sup- 
plies is selling bread in 330 cities of the Soviet Union, and this leaves out 
Ceutroaoyus which is buying grain and is also selling bread in 179 district 
centres. Besides bread, we started selling meat, butter and milk, and 
opened stores (mainly large ones) for the sale of other food products of 
first-class quality in Moscow, Leningrad, the cities of Donbas and Dnepro- 
petrovsk. To-day, 5600 shops of the People’s Commissariat of Supplies 
are functioning, where food products are sold freely. Of these, 5100 are 
bread shops, 03 special meat shops, 93 are shops selling dairy produce, 
and 65 shops are selling general food products. We have developed meat 
trading in 22 cities aud the sale of butter and cheese in 31 cities. The 
influence of this trading on the level of market prices is tremendous. Thus 
for instance, in Gorki, market prices fell, two or three, days after the 
commencement of the sale of bread, by 61 per cent in the case of rye 
bread, in Taganrog by 56 per cent, in Kazan by 55 per cent, in Ivanovo 
by 49 per cent. In the case of wheaten bread, prices fell in Gorki by 45 
per cent, in Kazan by 52 per cent. This measure has thus immediately 
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reduced the level of market prices by almost half. The free .sale of bread 
a ho brought about n drop m prices of meat, butter, vegetables and other 
commodities. The influence of these stores on the collective farmers and 
collective farm market may be illustrated by one example winch I cited 
a few days ago at the Moscow Province Party Conference. In June of 
last year, wo began to sell milk in Moscow and Leningrad with the object 
of influencing market prices. We fixed the price 30 to 40 per cent below 
that ruling on the market. The market price immediately declined to 
the level of the state price, and even below. Prices being equal, the con- 
sumer bought his milk more willingly m a state shop, knowing that in the 
state shops there is a full guarantee against adulteration and that the milk 
is stored in hygienic conditions. In one of the bazaars the collective 
farmers decided to ‘ go one better and fixed prices considerably below 
ours, nevertheless they did not sell their milk readily. Upon this they 
got their salesman to put on a white apron, compelled him to wash his 
hands, and then the consumers began to buy from the collective farmers 
more readily than from us. Against such 1 competition ’ with tire state 
we could, of course, have no ob jection ; and we on our part again re- 
duced the price, thereby reducing the collective farm price still more. 
When 1. told Comrade Stalin of this, he burst into laughter and said ; 

‘ This is what you have brought the collective farmer to- a white 
apron.’ . . By means of our economic lever ... we both reduced 
prices and taught the collective farmers to trade in a more enlightened 
manner.’ ” 1 

This remarkable employment of the characteristic capitalist incentive 
of free competition. in the open market does more than prevent monopoly 
prices and set a new standard of cleanliness. It has greatly widened the 
customer’s field of choice. “ The trading network and stores ”, declared 
Mikoyan, “ must become champions for the good quality of commodities, 
must take upon themselves tile defence of the interests of the consumers 
against some of the factories which are worsening the quality of their 
production. The recently opened department stores of the Moatorg 
(Moscow Trading Organisation), under the People’s Commissariat of 
Supplies, may serve as an example of how a shop should fight foT better 
quality of industrial commodities. In the department stores of the 
Moscow and Kharkov Trading Organisations we now have over 10,000 
different kinds of industrial commodities, while the usual department 
stores contain no more than 4000 sorts. You thus see, comrades, that the 
stores for free sales are simultaneously also a lever in the struggle for the 
good quality of commodities on the market. ... In this way, the free 
sale of products, organised by the People’s Commissariat of Supplies on 
the initiative of Comrade Stalin, besides being a most important lever. of 
economic intervention, is creating a school of soviet trading ; this trading 
gradually extending and reducing market prices in future, will replace 
the system of closed trading.” 3 

* Moscow Daily Nem, February 3, 1934. a Ibid, February 3, 1934, 

X 2 
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Socialist, Emulation 

From f.lie remodelling of old incentives we pass to the adoption, by 
the Soviet Government, of new incentives, practically unknown, or at 
least unutilised, in the capitalist world. The first of these is what is often 
called “ socialist competition ”, It was an interesting observation of 
John Htuart Mill that there was nothing to he objected to, by those wlio 
looked to the supersession of capitalism by a now social order, in com- 
petition among individuals. It was, lie declared, not competition that 
was “ the deepest root of the evils and iniquities that fill the industrial 
world, but the subjection of labour to capital, and the enormous share 
which the possessors of the instruments of production are able to take 
from the produce Socialist competition — we prefer, in English, to use 
the phrase socialist emulation — is a communist invention which plays a 
large and apparently an ever-increasing part in the social organisation of 
the USSR. Everyone is familiar with the desire to “ do the other fellow 
down ” in games and sport, in solving cross-word puzzles, in aerial flights 
and automobile records of speed. What is original and, so far as wo know, 
unprecedented is the transfer, in the URSR, of the sporting instinct to the 
everyday operations of industrial and agricultural production. 

This application of the motive of emulation has the social advantage 
over tennis or golf, cricket or football, in that it Is indissolubly linked up 
with the active participation of large numbers. There is no pleasurable 
excitement for the mere spectator ! The only way to enjoy the sport of 
socialist emulation is to he actually on the playing-field, and incidentally 
rendering a ,social service. Lenin it was who foresaw the use to which 
this might bo burned in socialist construction. “ Socialist emulation ” 
(Soc-sore vn o oanie ) , lie wrote in 1918, “ ought to become one of the important 
tasks of the Soviet Power in the sphere of economic life. . . . Socialists 
never denied the principle of emulation as such. Socialist emulation is a 
very important and noble taslc in the reconstruction of society. ... If 
we establish socialist emulation as a state function, we shall bo able to 
find the future forms of socialist construction.” 1 2 

It was, however, a long time before Lenin’s words were turned into 
deeds. It was not at first realised that there may be just as much pleasur- 
able excitement in trying which team can lay the most bricks, or the 
greatest length of railway track, or erect the greatest number of auto- 
mobiles or tractors, or execute the greatest acreage of ploughing in a 
given time, as in the game of knocking little bulla into holes, or in forcing 
. a larger ball against all defences into the enemy’s goal. 3 

1 Principles of Political Economy, by John Stuart Mill (People's Edition), p. 477, 

2 Lenin's Works, vol. xxii. pp. 412-417 of 3rd edition (Russian) ; dictated by Lenin 
on Mareli 28, 1918, It should be noted that there are, in Russian, different words for the 
competition characteristic of capitalism (concumntsia) and for the emulation unconnected 
therewith (sorevnoranie.). Lenin observed thin distinction, but other Russians writing in 
iSnglish, or their translators, often use “ competition ” lor both meanings. 

1 This social discovery may, perhaps, be ascribed to Mark ’i'wain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
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Socialist emulation is said to have begun in the USSR in ] 927. “ The 

first year of the Five-Year Plan ”, remarked Shvcrnik, the secretary of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUUOTU), ” witnessed a 
widespread development of socialist competition, which has become a 
mighty force in the struggle for a Bolshevik tempo in the industrialisation 
of our country. . . . The old trade union leaders disregarded this enthusi- 
asm of the working masses. The fact that they tried to avoid assuming 
the leadership of socialist competition, as a function 1 not proper to the 
unions ’, most strikingly reveals the rotten, opportunist character of the 
old leadership. On January 1, 1932, 65-6 per cent of the total number of 
workers were taking part in socialist competition. . . . The tremendous 
wave of productive energy and creative enthusiasm among the wor k i ng 
class has enabled us to achieve wonders in the construction of socialism, 
and proves that in the USSR labour has already become for the vast 
masses of workers (in Stalin’s words) ' a matter of honour, a matter of 
glory, a matter of valour and heroism 1 

There is no end to the variety of tasks to which socialist emulation is 
now applied in the USSR. In the factory or mine the different brigades 
or shifts will formally arrange competitive struggles with, each other as 
to which will, within a given time, complete the largest amount of product, 
or produce with the lowest percentage of breakage, waste or scrap. 
Factory will compete with factory, under conditions formally agreed upon 
by their respective factory committees, as to which will accomplish soonest 
the quota assigned to each of them by the Five-Year Plan. In the soviet 
mercantile marine, ship will elaborately compete with ship in the speed 
of the common voyage, in economy of oil consumption over a given period, 
and even in the not profitableness of particular trips. The entire per- 
sonnel of a Volga steamboat will challenge all the similar Volga steamboats 
as to which can show the best balance sheet for the round trip, or for a 
whole season. In the construction of the great Dnieper dam, where an 
enormous amount of concrete building has to he done, it was regularly 
made a matter of emulation, as to which could do the greatest aggregate 
in a given period, between the brigades belonging to one side of the river 


who, when refused leave lo go to play with his boy friends, and ordered by his aunt to 
“ paint the fence ”, introduced this to his oomrades as a new game of trying who could 
most quickly paint so many yards oi‘ fencing. 

1 Sheer nib's Speech in Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, p. 28. Stalin’s words are 
worth quoting in full : 4 ‘ The most remarkable feature of competition is the radical 
revolution it has wrought in men’s views of labour, because it transforms labour from a 
disgraceful and painful burden, as it was reckoned before, into a matter of honour , a matter 
of glory \ a matter of valour and heroism. There is not and cannot be anything similar to 
it in capitalist countries. There, under the capitalists, the most desirable end which 
earns social approval is to have an income from investments, to live on interest and to 
he freed from toil, which is regarded as a contemptible occupation. Here in our USSR, 
on the contrary, ihe most desirable course, which earns social approval, becomes the 
possibility of being a hero of labour, a hero of the shock-brigade movement, surrounded 
with the glamour of the respect of millions of toilers ” ( {< Socialist Competition and Shock 
'Brigades an Integral Part of the Bolshevik Offensive ”, to the Sixteenth Party Congress ; 
included In Lenin and Stalin on Socialist Competition, Moscow, 1933, pp- 41-42). 
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and those of the other side, the result of the simple being proclaimed to 
the whole population by the display of dilTerent, coloured lights. Occa- 
sionally city will compete with city. “ The deputies and section workers 
of the Moscow City Soviet ”, we read in tteptebmer 1932, “ have issued 
an appeal to soviet deputies and workers of the Hoviet Union to join the 
competition among the three capitals -Moscow, .Leningrad and Kharkov 
—for the fid/ilinont of the fonrlh final year of the Pyatiletlcn, as well as 
for the fulfilment of the decisions made by t lie Hovict Government per- 
taining to municipal economy and socialist reconstruction of cities.” 1 
The pleasurable excitement of socialist emulation was actually brought 
into play in 1911 1 -fib among the tens of thousands of convict ed criminals, 
“ politicals ” and kulaks employed, as we have already described, on the 
gigantic civil engineering works of the White >Sea Canal. Brigade com- 
peted with brigade as to which could shift the greatest amount of earth, 
lay the greatest length of rail or construct the greatest amount of embank- 
ment within the prescribed period- -sometimes, it is rooordod, refusing to 
stop work when, the hour for cessation arrived, in order t.o complete some 
particular task. Nor do the agriculturists escape the contagion. ‘‘ Com- 
petition ”, wrote an enthusiast in L932, has swept the towns and is now 
penetrating the villages. Every newspaper speaks loudly of this fact. 
Every day brings glad tidings -from the villages. Throughout the length 
and breadth of the country, the peasantry is a nswering the call to com- 
petition. Here arc one or two facts which prove it : Vyatka lias challenged 
Kostroma. Kostroma has taken up the challenge, mustered all its forces 
and has in its turn challenged Yaroslavl and Lvauovo-Vazneseiisk. The 
Volga, region, the Northern Caucasus and the Ukraine are competing for 
the best organised harvest campaign and for collectivisation. The Samara 
workshops manufacturing agricultural implements have challenged the 
peasants of the village Vladimirevko and the collective farm Green drove. 
The workers have promised to raise the productivity of labour by 1 per 
cent, lower the cost of production and improve the quality of their work. 
The peasants in their turn promise to fulfil the norm for harvest collection 
and organise a collective farm to sow the land with best quality seed.” 2 
“ More and more republics and provinces ”, we read in July 1933, “ are 
joining the nation-wide competition initiated by the Tartar Republic for 
model organisation of the harvest and early delivery of grain to the state. 
The latest entry js Kharkov province, which has accepted the challenge 
of North Caucasus to compete with it on the following points : 

“ 1. The speediest harvesting and threshing of grain in the state and 
collective farms. 2. The earliest delivery of grain to the state and 
machine, tractor stations, filling the year’s quota ahead of the dates fixed 
by the government. 3. Securing the highest crop per hectare by com- 
bating theft and losses of grain during the harvest.” 3 

I Moscow Daily News, September 20, 1032. 

II Socialist Competition of the Masses, by E. Jfikulina (Moscow, 1932), pp. 59-60. 

s Moscow Daily News, July 20, 1933. • , 
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Socialist emulation in the factory incidentally put new life into the 
“ production commissions and production conferences ”, a particular form 
oJ participation ” m wliicli the wiiole body of workmen were supposed 
to “ improve production Professor Harper described these in 1929 as 
lacking in interest to the workmen so long as the element of sport was 
wanting. 1 Socialist emulation immediately wrought a great change. 
“ In all these activities ”, writes Mr. Joseph Freeman in 1932. -£ the trade 
union finds an effective instrument in the production conference, which 
lias become the basic method for drawing the workers into the manage- 
ment of industry. The production conference is also the organising centre 
for £ socialist competition ’ and the various typos of ‘ shock brigades It 
roaches every department and every individual worker at his bench. The 
members of the ' shock brigade ’, the ‘ Udarniki are the backbone of 
the production conference. Since they are the most advanced workers 
they set an example to the others, and draw them into more active partici- 
pation in production. More and more workers are participating in the 
conferences. Tims, at the beginning of 1932 about 75 per cent of the 
industrial workers in Moscow were participating in production con- 
ferences, as against 35 per cent in 1931. During the same period the 
percentage in Leningrad rose from 45 to 75.” 2 

Socialist emulation became, too, a marked feature in the “ counter- 
planning ” by which, as wo have described, the workers in any establish- 
ment insisted on increasing the quota of output that Gosplan had pro- 
visionally assigned to them. Thus, in constructing the great dam across 
the Dnieper, according to the programme, 427,000 cubic metres of concrete 
had to lie laid, but the workers put forward a counter-plan of 500,000 
cubic metres. The workers’ brigades put up a heroic struggle and actually 
laid 518,000 cubic metres as against the 500,000 proposed in their own 
counter-plan ! The assembling of the first turbine in Dnieprostroy was 
accomplished in 36 days, instead of the 90 days provided for by the 
programme of the administration.” 3 

It is, of course, easy to suggest that any such enthusiasm can be no 
more than partial and short-lived. This would, it may be admitted, be 
the experience in capitalist countries, where the fundamental conflict 

1 11 General conditions of work and policy of management of a given enterprise are 
also subject to discussion and o, measure of control, through tho production commissions 
and the more recently instituted production conferences. Production commissions are 

one of several commissions of a factory or local committee. They arc expected to follow 
in a general way the working of the enterprise and to report suggestions for improvements 
of a technical or general character. The inactivity of these commissions led to the intro- 
duction of larger conferences, to discuss the conditions and problems of production. The 
conferences are open to all workmen and employees of the given enterprise. Mid the 
management and technical stalls are urged to attend. The percentage of participation 
in these conferences has not been large, and roceniLy a campaign, was started by the trade 
unions to give to these conferences more importance an’d authority and thus secure a larger 
attendance of workmen ” i Civic Training in Soviet Russia, by S. N, Harper, 1029, p. 150). 

3 Report of All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUOCTU) in Pmvda, April 
12, 1932 ; The Soviet Worker, by Joseph freeman, 1032, p. 132. 

a Ninth Congress of Trade Unions (Moscow, 1933), pp. 29-30. 
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between the wage-earners and their employers invariably brings to an 
early end any such spurt of uure mu aerated effort. Under Soviet Com- 
munism it has been demonstrated that the increase in productivity can 
be maintained, and even progressively increased. Thus Shvernik reports 
that a copper-rolling shop which, before the revolution, with a ten hours’ 
day, used to produce 150 ingots, raised this daily output to 300 or 373 
ingots ; and then under counter-planning inspired by socialist emulation, 
the shifts went from •100 to 500 ingots, and then further progressed to 605 
and 700 ingots ; whilst in one case a shift triumphantly produced 832 
ingots, “ in honour of the Ninth Trade Union Congress and to celebrate 
the. third anniversay of socialist competition ’b 1 Here, again, the fact 
that any increase in the productivity of labour not merely increases auto- 
matically the earnings of piece-workers, but also either the annually deter- 
mined wage-fund or else the allocation to social services, seems, to the 
workers concerned, a sufficient justification for using the sporting instinct 
to augment the wealth of the nation. 

Phcfslvo, or Patronage 

There is one fundamental characteristic of socialist emulation which 
is entirely absent in capitalist competition, and rare even in the devotion 
to competitive games to which the British and American world have been 
so much addicted. In the USSR, the winners in any competition habitu- 
ally turn to and help the losers, in order that these may attain at least 
an equal ability. The winning factory in socialist emulation with other 
factories will often send a shock brigade to one or other of the losing 
factories, to the great appreciation of the latter, in order to instruct the 
whole personnel of the defeated factory how to attain a level of production 
as great as, or even greater than, that of the winning factory. It is 
difficult to imagine the successful teams at cricket or football in England, 
or at baseball in the United States, feeling it a matter of honourable 
obligation to endeavour to teach those who had been defeated how they 
could turn the tables on their opponents on the next occasion. This 
interesting impulse towards mutual aid runs all through the recent life of 
the USSR. One of its most extensive developments is the patronage 
agreement, which often hardens into a patronage society, the members 
of which agree to contribute, besides their personal work, a small sum 
towards the incidental expenses. “ The mutual-aid aspect of socialist 
competition ”, wo arc told, “ comes to its fullest expression in the ahefstvo, 
or patronage agreements, in which some institution or organisation becomes, 
the patron of another. This is also .spoken of as the process of adoption. 

. . . To-day this means an agreement for competition and mutual aid in 
fulfilling the Plan. The most universal form of such agreement is between 
factories and nearby collective farms and communes. For instance, the 
oil industry at Bakn has 60 such agreements, the harvester plant at 
Selmaslr has 33. In working out this patronage, the Party supplies political 
1 Ninth. Trade Union Congress, 1933, p. 40. 
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education, the labour union technical aid, the Comsomol youthful leaders. 
The kolkhosi to be adopted are divided between the departments ; even 
the gas station takes one. The work is done through a shefstvo (patron- 
age) society organised in each department, with a membership fee often 
kopeks a month .” 1 Professor Harper tells us that “there are many 
varieties of patronage soeioties. The underlying principle of all of them 
is that a group which is better organised, economically stronger, and 
politically more conscious, assumes, with respect to a group which is less 
well organised, economically weaker, and politically backward, the special 
responsibility of material and moral assistance. The first and the largest 
field for patronage activity is that of the relations between the proletariat 
and the peasantry. Workman groups assume the patronage of peasants. 
The patronage of a regiment by a factory is a special expression of this 
type, because of the predominance of the peasants in the Red Army. But 
a regiment may become the patron of a Pioneer brigade. Soviet adminis- 
trative institutions also assume patronage of a peasant community, so 
that the toiling intelligentsia may also help and influence the culturally 
backward village group. An educational institution ‘adopts’ another 
group on cultural grounds, and in turn becomes the object of special 
solicitude for an industrial group so that it may he brought into closer 
touch witli the processes of production. ... A Central Patronage Com- 
mission for the workman- peasant societies was introduced. The patronage 
of regiments has been coordinated under a department of the War Com- 
missariat. .For the Rod Fleet the Oomsomols assumed direction of all 
patronage activity among the sailors. . . . Within the patronage move- 
ment a workmen’s society of patronage of peasants is the most important 
type. . . . The leadership of the workmen with respect to the peasants, 
and the general policy of ‘ face to the village ’ — all these principles or 
policies underlie the activities of these particular societies.” a “ It was ”, 
reports Professor B. N. Harper, “ from the communist cells that the first 
workmen’s patronage societies developed. Among the commissions of a 
cell there was formed a patronage commission for the Party cell of a rural 
district. Through this contact the factory cell was to help the rural coll 
in the latter’s activity among the peasants. Then the factory committees 
took up the idea 011 the initiative of their communist fractions. In the 
first stages of the movement the principle of voluntary membership was 
frequently nullified by the practice of collective decision of the whole 
group to assume the patronage responsibility. In order to give the move- 
ment a mass character among the workmen, the factory committee became 
the accepted basis for all societies. The patronage society as finally 
developed is organised with a directing board, composed of representatives 
of the Party cell and the factory committee or of the ‘ cult-commission ’ of 
the latter. The original Party leadership is thus retained. Coordinating 
bodies are limited to provinces, as a, patronage society never goes outside 

* In Place of Profit, by Harry F, Ward, 1933, pp. 122.123. 

B Civic Training in Soviet Ritssiii) by Professor S. H. Harper, 1920, p. 169. 
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ike province in its activities. . . . The workmen of the cities, in their 
manifest eagerness for education, clearly welcome, the patronage activities 
in their behalf on the part of the intelligentsia. The Pioneers, of course, 
are, proud of being adopted by a regiment. For the sailors the patronage 
comes from members of their own classes, the youth of the workmen and 
peasants. It is m the patronage activity of workmen with respect to 
peasants that a political problem may develop. The general formula 
given by the communists is that whereas antagonism between rural and 
urban elements is inevitable under the capitalistic system, it is possible 
but not inevitable under the soviet order. The patronage societies, by 
the very diameter of their activities, arc believed to make less possible an 
antagonism between workmen and peasants. The workmen’s societies are 
being constantly pushed by the leaders to more organised effort and 
greater activity.” 1 “Another form of patronage agreement”, states 
another observer, “is that which the textile factory Trekbgorka, for 
example, signed with a kolklios, promising to train effectively for trades 
the surplus workers whom the kolkhos promised to send to the factory, 
There are also the usual mutual agreements to increase production. In 
the lumber industry the saw-mill workers constitute themselves patrons 
over neighbouring villages, giving them aid in farming, repairing machinery, 
organisation of socialist forms of labour, and cultural activities. This 
method roaches rlowii to the children. Sometimes a young Pioneer takes 
patronage over a certain machine in a factory. He then has to see if 
the worker carries out his agreement not to drink, be late or absent, and 
to keep the machine clean and oiled. On the other hand the Pioneer 
assumes obligations in his school days.” 2 

There are endless varieties and developments of the idea of patronage. 
“ Besides binding the factory workers to send skilled men to put in order 
the agricultural machinery before seed-time and harvest, and to carry 
on specified cultural work in the villages, such as organising kindergartens, 
libraries, nurseries anti playgrounds, these agreements bind both sides to 
fulfil, and sometimes to surpass, the norms in their respective plans. For 
example, in the agreement between the drill department and the Pervaya 
Pyatiletka kolkhos, the latter agrees, among other tilings, * to increase 
tire areas of spring sowing by adding 4015 hectares [?] ; to increase the 
crop over last year by 11 per cent ; to lower production costs 15 percent ; 
to increase working oxen to 50, horses to 55, milk cows to 51, pigs to 31, 
and to get 2 full-blooded sows The drill department for the factory 
agrees, among other things, to lower production costs 15 per cent from 
the previous mean ; to reduce absence without reason to 0-03 per cent, 
and drifters to 3 per cent ; to get 50 of all workers on hozmschet (eost- 
accQimling) by January 1st and 75 per cenf by May 1st.” 8 

1 Civic Training in Soviet Russia, by Professor S. hf. Harper, 1929, p. 193. 

3 In Place of Profit, by Harry 1?. Ward, 1933, pp. 154-105. 

s Ibid. p. 153. 

Tile Xoningrad shipyard -workers “ patronised ” tho 1933-1934 Arctic expedition. 

“ A socialist patronage contract -with the workers of the Leningrad Northern Shipyards 
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'■ Another example is the association of the AMO Automobile Works 
(Moscow) for the help of the Novo-Anneusk distiict in the Lower Volga. 
The AMO sent to this district 30 highly skilled workers for Ihe ' Amo 
Worker ’ state farm. Ten workers are now presidents of village soviets, 
etc. There are altogether 106 AMO workers m the district, some of whom 
occupy responsible party and soviet posts (district-committee secretaries, 
executive committee presidents, etc.). . . . Six motor lorries, sowers, two 
ploughs, spare parts and other equipment have been sent to the state 
farms under tho special care, of the AMO. The Works organised 26 
creches for the spring-sowing campaign. AMO 7.O.L. members [Com- 
somolsl made 500 cots for the creches out of scrapped metal in the Works, 
and a cinema-automobile was sent to the district. It is thanks to the 
energetic work of tho AMO association for the care of the district that it 
was completely rad lofted and telephoiiised by the time of the spring 
sowing. As well as this, an editing staff was sent to the district for the 
organisation on the spot of a permanent collective farm newspaper.” 1 

It is very largely by means of tliis patronage by the industrial workers 
that the vast network of primary school buildings all over the USSR is 
being completed. “ With the school season about to commence, factories 
are right now concerned with the completion of new structures and the 
re-equipment and repair of existing buildings. Putronurje over elementary 
schools lias assumed truly colossal proportions. The industrial enterprises 
of the machine-building industry have alone taken patronage over 4350 
schools, the railroad workers over 3400 schools, textile mills over 2600 
schools, while other industries arc to a similar extent engaged in assisting 
large numbers of elementary schools to cope with their problems. ... A 
shortage of materials and labour sometimes prevents completion of schools 
on time. In such an event the factory that has patronage over the 
particular school is in a position to give invaluable assistance.” 2 

The principle of patronage is, of course, not confined to factory 
workers or to the industrial trade unions. A rising young official in one 
of the higher grades of the soviet civil service described to us how, when 
he was serving in 5ne of the leading government departments in Moscow, 
about a score of his colleagues in the office formed a patronage society in 
order to help a struggling kolklios some fifty miles distant. This society, 
of which our informant was elected president, supplied this collective farm 

■was recently signed by Professor Otto <7. Schmidt, commander of the Chelyushkin expedi- 
tion. ‘ The moral support of our patrons, and of the toilers of the Soviet Union in general, 
will enable us to tackle the biggest obstacle met by Arctic, expeditions— loneliness said 
Professor Schmidt in his speech delivered at tho TJdarnik Square of the Central Park of 
Culture and Rost on Talagin Island. 

“ Two thousand Leningrad workers crowded the square, and the warm applause with 
which Sohmidst and Vorosin, captain of the Chelyushkin, together with tho heroes of the 
Sibiryakov, were groetod, was) a good illustration of Schmidt’s statement that ‘ in the 
Soviet Union every new venture personally concerns all the toilers ’ ” (Moscow Daily 
News, July ?,2, 1933), 

1 Bolshevism for Beginners, by P. Kerzhentsev, 1931, p. 08. 

a Moscow Daily News, August 21, 1933. 
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with elemeuliiiy manuals on book-keeping, a typewriter and other office 
requisites. The members of the patronage society arranged to spend 
their annual holidays, in batches extending over three or four months, on 
the collective farm itself, where they helped in the farm work, looked after 
the accountancy, and generally educated the agriculturists of all ages. 
It is hard to imagine the “ gentlemen of the Foreign Office ” or of the 
War Office, in London, even those, who used to work at Toynbee flail, 
rendering, as a matter of course, this kind of service to an agricultural 
community of small holders in Essex or Kent.- 1 

A curious development of this idea of patronage is seen in the custom 
of some of the trade unions of selecting a considerable number of their 
ablest members to enter, with the consent of the mn nagement i n each case, 
the offices of the enterprises in which they have been working, in the 
capacity— -in most cases temporarily- — of departmental vice -managers, or 
inspectors, or even assistant directors. The object is manifold. If is 
thought that, by this means, something can bo done to counteract the 
ever-present tendency of the office-workers and managers to got out of 
touch with the feelings of the men at the bench and the forgo. It is 
thought also that some check may thereby be put to “ bureaucratism ”. 
Moreover, the practice may serve a useful purpose in enabling the best 
men and women to be picked out for substantive promotion. In 1933 it 
was reported to the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress that not 
fewer than 5000 such industrial workers were at that moment serving 
temporarily as assistant or Vice-managers in 1500 enterprises, whilst as 
many as 40,000 more had been drawn into lower positions in the offices 
of these enterprises. 2 

“ The furthest reach of patronage work ”, it is said, “ is where it 
becomes a productive bond between the biggest factories and the agri- 
cultural district which supplies them with raw materials. For example, 
the textile workers have ‘ adopted ’ the cotton district of Central Asia. 
Through such agreements, the organisational experience of industry is 
transmitted to agriculture ; it learns how to develop shock tactics, the 
new socialist forms of labour and the methods of socialist competition ; 
it becomes socialised as well as mechanised.” 9 The position, to the 
westerner, becomes bewildering when, as is now frequently happening, 
one part of the constitutional machine is called upon voluntarily to inspect 
and supervise, and thereby render assistance to another part. Thus 
during 1 933 the village soviets in the North Caucasus were officially incited 
to look into the management and efficiency of the collective farms in their 

1 We, may note as typical that this particular kolkhos started in 1 029 with 17 members ; 
then in 1930, under the influences of unduly enthusiastic Party members, bounded up to 
95 members. Upon Stalin’s manifesto entitled “ Dizzy with Success ”, 00 members with- 
drew. But in 1932 and 1933 the membership rose to about 80 members. The dozen or 
so remaining outside were then not allowed to join, out of resentment at their previ- 
ous withdrawal. But it was believed that they would all be gradually admitted, one 
by one. 

s Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933. 

3 Moscow Daily JVezts, November 6, 1932, 
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neighbourhood ; and to show them the way they should go. And the 
rural soviets of the Ukraine in the Don Basin were told to take under their 
patronage the coal mines in that region, which were seriously falling 
behind in their output, with a view to finding out what was wrong, and 
showing the workers and technicians how to get more coal. We shall 
later describe how it is impressed as a social duty upon every factory 
worker that he ought, through the trade union, to make his own suggestions 
to the factory manager as to how the running of the factory could be 
improved, including every new invention that ho can think of. This form 
of voluntaryism is open to the citizen at large. During the Moscow 
municipal election in 1932, it is said that more than one hundred thousand 
specific criticisms of the municipal administration were handed in, each 
one embodying a different suggestion for improvement. “ Patronage of 
the workers over the state apparatus [sir] was of special importance during 
the reconstruction period. It arose through the initiative of the Mocsow 
lilectrio Works during the period of the purge of the state apparatus ; 
and it received immediately genera] recognition and became widespread. 
Half a year after the initiative of these Works, the Sixteenth Party Congress, 
according to the report of TS1 K, expressed itself as follows : One of the 
most important achievements in the struggle with bureaucratism is the 
now form of workers’ control from below, patronage by the works over the 
state apparatus. The system of patronage, and the transfer of the execu- 
tion of certain functions of the state apparatus to the workers, are an 
important stop towards the realisation of Lenin’s view to the effect that 
' our aim should be an unpaid performance of state functions by each 
worker after his eight hours’ task has been fulfilled ’. The seven hours’ 
working day opens the possibility for the realisation of these views of 
Lenin. The primary task of patronage must consist ,in the daily control 
on the part of the patronage works as to the proper carrying out of the 
most important Party and government directives by the apparatus under 
patronage. It is just this familiarisation of the workers with the practical 
work of the departments which creates a powerful reserve of new pro- 
letarian stall's for the continuing of work in the soviet apparatus.” 

It would, we think, be hard to exaggerate the educational influence 
on the millions of the Soviet Union of the great and varied development 
that has been described under the heads of socialist emulation, voluntary 
work, and all the forms of patronage. An American observer rightly 
calls attention to some moral and intellectual by-products. “ One is ”, 
says Mr. Ward, “ that it is removing the former inferiority complex of the 
Russians as they acquire strength in and for the technique of socialist 
construction. Another is that it develops joy in work ; it brings back 
into labour the song that the chming of industrialism drove away. . . . 
Often they go forth to the sowing or the harvest, and to their free work in 
cities, with banners flying and with songs. Also this joyous, competitive, 
mutual work promotes solidarity. It gradually ties the whole diverse 
multitude into a fellowship, including nationalities who were formerly at 
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each other’s tluo.ds m pogroms and race wars. . . . Tims socialist com- 
petition, instead of dividing people into classes, like its antecedent in the 
capitalist woilrl, is one of the shuttles running back and forth between the 
various sections of the population, weaving them into a unity of know- 
ledge, purpose and accomplishment.” 1 


The U dai ui /a, (Shock- Bngaders) 

The shock-brigaders (udarniki) are workmen, and, occasionally, 
working women, not confined to Parly members or Comsomols, who 
voluntarily undertake to give more and better service in their occupation, 
or to perforin special tasks outside their occupation, in order to build 
up the soeialist state, or, specifically, to ensure the fulfilment of the General 
Plan. They set themselves to raise the standard output, to diminish 
scrap or breakages, to put an end to time-wasting or unnecessary absen- 
teeism, and to make the utmost use of the instrument of socialist emula- 
tion. The first brigade of udarniki was formed by ComsomoLs in the 
Listvensky factory late in 1928. 'Plus example was boomed in the soviet 
press, and was quickly imitated. By April i, 1929, there wore already 
seventy industrial enterprises in which shock brigades wyro at work. 
Ideas spread like wildfire in the USSR. In December 1929 an All-Union 
Congress of Shook-Brigadors was held at Moscow, when it was reported 
that there were already 300,000 of them in all parts of the country. This 
was confirmed by investigations made by the Central Jtxcoutive Com- 
mit! ee (TRlli), which revealed no fewer than 1534 enterprises, having 
1,101,000 workers, among whom the new spirit had shown ilself, and of 
whom 00 per cent had actually taken part in socialist competitions, and 
29 per cent were definitely enrolled as members of shock brigades. 3 

The activities of the shock-brigaders take a groat variety of form, 
always with the common object of increasing output and diminishing 
cost. They work with furious intensity, shaming the other workers in 
the shop into putting more regularity and continuity into their efforts. 
They do not habitually exceed the normal factory day, except for the 
completion of special tasks, when a shock brigade may work continuously 

1 In Place, of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 193;!, pp. 161-152, 155. 

2 BsUaetod Irom article entitled 11 Kocitilisl. CorapoLilion and (he Prnct ioo of Udarniki ” 
(in Russian), Matainls unneted to Report of TS1K to the Ninth Cumjress of il'iadc Unions, 
1932, pp.' 22-20. The following stal istieal fables were then given : 

Number of Udarniki on March 1, 1930, in the principal trade unions : 


Tiaile Onions 

Number of 
Worker n 

PerrontaRO 
o£ Utlaimlvi 

Metal workois 

507,200 

(SO-O 

Paper „ 

Textile „ 

26,342 

58-2 

181,281 

4kS 

Chemical „ 

20,641 

47d 

Railway ,, 

206,752 

41-4 

Garpeiitem 

88,016 

41-0 

Building workers 

150,858 

S8’0 
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all night- They do not usually receive or expect extra payment for their 
quite exceptional efforts, although, on a piece-work basis their total 
earnings at the standard rates arc naturally greater than those of the 
average workman. They find their reward in the public approval and 
the honours accorded to them, and in the special consideration frequently 
shown to them. They get the best chance of receiving theatre tickets or 
being sent on holiday excursions. In 1931 select companies of udarniki 
were given a cruise around European ports, and even to the Far East. 
Udarniki arc apt to be elected to the various representative soviets and 
committees. They often enjoy the amenity of a separate dining-room in 
the factory restaurant, sometimes with flowers on the table, electroplated 
spoons and forks, and special dainties. 1 The student of social organisation 
will not fail to appreciate the effect of such a movement, not only upon 
the psychology of the udarniki themselves but also upon that of the whole 
mass of the wage-earning class, which, besides being stimulated to a 
universal increase in production, is, by the very approbation and honour 
that it gives to these exceptional members of its own community, uncon- 
sciously being educated in a higher and nobler motive for work than 
merely the wage that it yields. The numbers enrolled in the shock 
brigades continued to grow rapidly. By January 1933 the editor of 
Izwstia could claim that in the vanguard of the labouring forces there 
was an “ army of three million shock-brigadcrs who had become insepar- 
able from the Five-Year Plan, inseparable from Bolshevism and the soviets, 

Number of Udarniki on January 1, 1032, in industry and railway transport : 



.Number ot 

number of 


Workois 

I'daimki 

Industry 

fi, 040,000 

3,230,100 

Railway Transport . 

1,253,300 

043,000 

Total ' . . 

6,293,900 

3,879,100 


Average percentage of Udarniki on January 1, 1032 : 

Amongst workmen . . , fil-2 

Amongst members of Iho Com- 
munist Party . . . 75-3 

Amongst members of Comsomols 6S-7 

1 In some places, wo are told, “ tho shock [brigade] workers get special books entitling 
them to buy goods not available for ordinary workers, sometimes at tlio factory coopera- 
tive, and in the larger centres at special stores for ihoir use. Also they do not have to 
wait hi line to get their quota of staples, but are served ahead, of tile crowd. On the 
collective farms and in the lumber camps,, where there is often a shortage of manufactured 
goods, the best workers get tho first chance at them ” (In Place of Profit, by Harry 1?. 
Ward, 1933, p. 33). 

“ At, the initiative of the All-TJnion Central Council of Trade Unions, the question was 
raised of according a preferential supply of goods to all shock-workers. During the first 
quarter of 1931, the funds assigned for the supply of shock-brigadcrs amounted to about 
20-4 per cent of tho total fund of workers’ supplies and in the fourth quarter this figure 
had rison to 39 per cent, 

“ It is a principle that those who fight in Bolahevik manner for increased production 
should bo placed in the best positions as regards supplies ’* (Hhvernik's SpeerJi in Ninth 
Congress of Trade Unions, 1933, p. 89). 
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because they were (.he .si now wild hone of socialist construction. The 
udamiki, he concluded, represent the proletariat which is being remoulded 
in thi' process of the reconstruction of the world.” 1 


Cost-, IccoinU'ing Brigades 

A pari icular form of the shook brigade, called cost-accounting brigade, 
makes special use of the device of “ costing ”, in checking up the produc- 
tion of its own members, as a means of discovering in what way output 
may be increased and costs lessened. As already mentioned, this took 
its rise by tiro practice of a few ndarniki in a Leningrad factory at the 
beginning of 1931, who found that a dissection of the labour time that 
they expended in the various stages of particular jobs enabled them to 
devise met, hocls for considerably reducing the total labour cost. They 
described their experiment in Trvd, the weekly journal of tho AUCOTU, 
which made it the subject of successive articles. The idea was taken up 
with avidity by shock brigades all over the USSR. “ On February 1, 
1 931,” reported the secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade, 
Unions (AUCOTU), “ we could number only ten business accounting 
brigades in the USSR, comprising 130 persons. By April 1, 1932, their 
number laid increased to 155,000, comprising about one and a half million 
workers. ... It was in Leningrad that the ' first initiative towards 
organising accounting brigades took its rise, and now no less than 70 per 
cent of the workers there are included, in business accounting brigades, 
in the Moscow district there are 30,000 business accounting brigades, 
comprising about 400,000 workers. There are 25,000 business accounting 
brigades in the Ukraine, comprising 300,000 workers. . . . These figures 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that the working class is creating new 
and higher forms of labour organisations, which make it possible to enlist 
even larger numbers of the working masses in the direct control of produc- 
tion. There is not a single branch of industry where business accounting 
brigades are not developing as the basic form of socialist competition, as 
the most highly perfected form in which the labour of a given enterprise 
can be organised. . . . Business accounting brigades fully assure that the 
worker exercises due influence upon tire course of production, and solve" 
the problem of teaching millions of workers how to control tho national 
economy. ... At the Dzerhzinsky Metallurgical Plant, in tiro Bessemer 
shop, where the work of the business accounting brigades has been 
excellent, 17 out of 22 business accounting brigades fulfilled their pro- 
gramme for January 1932 to the extent of 107 per cent, while the plant 
as a whole failed to fulfil its industrial programme. ... In some cases 
tho cost-accounting brigades effected veritable triumphs of economy. In 
the asembling shop of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant one brigade contrived 
to reduce the amount of bad work turned out by five times more than was 
specified in the programme. They tints saved 3800 roubles in three 

1 Izvustia, January 1033. 
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months. Cases of workers "bciug absent from work without due cause were 
totally eliminated j and the number ot workers was reduced from 72 to 
3% by giving one worker charge of 3-4 machines. . . . Volokitin's business 
accounting brigade in the ‘ Red Pufcilov ’ Works (Leningrad) fulfilled its 
allotted task in 775 hours, instead oi tlic 924 liours provided for by tlie 
programme. Such a miscalculation on the part of the technical adminis- 
tration in estimating the time required for performing a definite task 
could never have been discovered had not socialist competition and its 
highest form — the business accounting brigade — developed a genuinely 
socialist attitude to labour on the part of the workers. . . . Calculations 
made by the members of the business accounting brigades of this shift 
have shown that, provided the stoppages are eliminated, it may be possible 
to increase the assignment of work so as to fulfil the industrial programme 
by 1 DO per cent. Demin’s brigade of roller hands in the Stalin Metallurgical 
Plant, after adopting business accounting, is now working with a gang of 
45 workers, instead of the 60 formerly employed. . . . With the active 
participation of business accounting brigades, the technological process in 
the screw shop of the ‘ Red Pro fin tern ’ Plant hits been reorganised, the 
result being a considerable increase in the productivity of labour, better 
organisation of control, and above ail, a doing away with all absence of 
personal reaponsibi lity in tire control of production, which is now registered 
for each separate machine.” 1 “ In March 1932, a numerously attended 
All-Union Congress of Business Accounting Brigades analysed the con- 
dition of this particular movement, revealed the obstacles that hindered 
its further development, and outlined a programme for the improvement 
in quality of the work of the brigades.” 2 

The social utility of these cost-accounting brigades has been freely 
recognised. “ In the struggle for the development of socialist competi- 
tion ”, declared Shvernik, “ the initiative of the workers has taken various 
forms : social tugboats, chain brigades, brigades to fight for higher quality, 
bi'igades to reduce the cost of production. But the two forms of labour 
which have done most to raise socialist competition to a higher level are 
the counter-plans worked out by the individual shifts and the business 
accounting brigades.” 3 

Naturally all these millions of udarniki are not all equally enthusiastic, 
or equally faithful to their undertaking to excel the ordinary worker in 
productive efficiency. But the slackers are watched and, in duo course, 
reprimanded, warned and if necessary expelled.' 1 There is even some 
good to be got. out of this dealing with, the slackers. It is part of the 
social evolution of the idea, and not its least valuable part. “ The deter- 
mination to see that contracts are carried out means that the workers are 

1 Shvernilc’s Speech in Ninth Train Union Congress, 1933, pp. 33-35. 

a Ibid, p, 37. a Ibid. p. 28. 

1 “ The worst, thing about the shock-brigade movomont is that there are those who 
parade the thing, who make solemn aesemMIes and mutual greetings, assurances and 
vows before one another, and nothing more ” (The Qonmomol — One. Shoal Brigade (in 
Russian), hy the General Secretary of the Oomsomok), 
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to bo aubjcck'd to the km mo discipline of keeping one’s word tlml capitalism, 
in its boat days, instil led in the traders and bankers. Also, when tile 
kulalc becomes transformed, be finds a new meaning for some of the habits 
which before made him a social enemy, in their changed form, they 
make him a valuable asset to the socialist cause. Truth-Idling also 
becomes obligatory in a planned system, in order that the planner may 
not be deceived and misled.” 1 


Hubbotnih, 01 Voluntary Labourers 

The forerunner of shock brigades and socialist emulation was the 
practice of voluntary social work, undertaken gratuitously in order to 
achieve a particular object. It began during the civil war, in the form 
of “ subbotniki ”, or Saturday-ers ”, in which spontaneously formed 
groups of workers gave up tlieir free time to toil in au emergency at some 
special task.® The workers on the railway at Kazan first made this 
sacrifice of their leisure, when Lenin publicly hailed their acliou as “ the 
great start ” of genuine communism. It rapidly became a regular practice 
among all sorts of workers, in offices and institutions as well as in industrial 
establishments. Now “ every fall in Moscow a large part of the popula- 
tion turns out to help unload potatoes and vegetables, and again in the 
winter to dig the city out of a snowstorm which lias stopped traffic 
The Moscoiv Daily News reported that a group of villages had organised 
subbotniki to construct the rough wooden furniture required for a school 
in which illiterates were being taught by volunteer teachers. An American 
lumber specialist writes that in an emergency in the woods, 120 men turned 
out and, by free work, did in four and a half hours what would ordinarily 
have taken those responsible for it eighty working days ”. 3 Whilst the 
huge tractor works in Kharkov were being constructed, mountains of 
rubbish accumulated all around the buildings; and the inhabitants of 
the city made it a point of honour to clear it away, without diverting the 
regular staff from the building and equipping of the n6w plant that was 
so urgently required. Whole crowds assembled on their free days, and 
swarmed around the premises, eventually completing the entire task. On 
some afternoons, it was reported, it looked like a big holiday excursion 
getting off the tramcars, and it is estimated that from first to last the 

1 In Place, of Profit, by Harry Tit Ward, 1933, p. 01. 

a “ In 1919, the year of cold and starvation, t.he first communist 1 subbotnik ’ was 
organised. Workers and .Red Army men volunteered to repair locomotives, to load 
wood, Coal, etc., after their day’s work. When the civil war curno to an end the workers 
organised ‘ subbotniks ’ to repair the factories. The miners of the Donbas, standing up 
to the waist in water, starving, and freezing, pumped the water out of the pits that had 
boon flooded by the Whito Guards. In the years of reconstruction the enthusiasm of the 
workers found expression iu a powerful movemont of socialist competition and shock 
brigades. The correctness of Lenin’s thesis that the socialist order does not diminish 
initiative, but creates a largo field for it, was proved by this movement. The socialist 
epoch has given birth, to a new typo of men and women, to a now attitude towards labour " 
(Socialist Industry in the. TJ&HH Victorious (Moscow, 1931), pp. 22-23). See also p. 016. 

3 In Place of Profit , by Harry If, Ward, 1933, p. 1 13. 
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participants numbered- at least thirty thousand. At Leningrad, the 
correspondent of a French newspaper was impressed by the crowd of 
volunteers whom ho saw helping to repave the streets. " It was on the 
Ligovskaia in Leningrad, near the railway station, early in the summer, 
I hat 1 saw hundreds of men, women and children even, pulling tlie granite 
blocks up from the road. It was obvious that they could by no stretch 
of imagination have been navvies. Laughing crowds sui rounded them 
and cheerfully urged them on. (lirls who seemed more accustomed to 
typewriters were doing their best to pull up the heavy softs which wore 
then passed from hand to hand. Men dressed as office- workers lent a 
hand too. And children also were loaded with their own small burdens. 
At intervals lorries would drive up with new reinforcements. . . . And 
all these improvised navvies had their hands protected with padded 
gloves. . . . That spectacle, unforgettable by me, is one of the most 
moving things 1 saw in the USSR, and I can vouch for it there was no 
element of forced labour in all this. Only the noblest enthusiasm spurred 
on these workers to partake in a task, the rewards of which would accrue 
to them later.” 1 The Lugansk locomotive works were made ready for 
opening in time only by the mass efforts of a volunteer army made up 
of every sort of worker in the town. 2 The observer in the USSR runs 
up against this “ free work ” at unexpected points. A woman inter- 
preter remarked that she was tired because, the night before, forty per 
cent of the Intourist staff had been sorting potatoes from 8 to 12 in a 
dirty, wet basement, as their free work. I asked why. “ They belonged 
to everybody ancl should not be wasted.” “ The same method is used 
even with the work of the children, in one small school they were asked, 
for their social work last spring, to sort,, potatoes for planting. Only five 
stuck to the job until evening. These had their names put on the red 
board and Acre given an order on the cooperatives for a pair of shoes.” 3 
The outstanding case of the use of voluntary labour during 1933 
] 934 was that of Metrostroi, the construction of the Moscow underground 
railway— a herculean adventure, pursued without faltering in times of 
food scarcity and intense domestic overcrowding, as a matter of “ glory 
and heroism ” by the ardent “ builders of the socialist state ”, In 
addition to the tens of thousands of workers regularly employed in this 
great engineering construction, more than two hundred thousand men 
and women of all ages, Party members and non-Party alike, from prac- 
tically, all the factories and offices of Moscow, volunteered their services 
on various free days during nine months from January 23, 1933, in order 
that the first twelve-mile section could be opened on the seventeenth 
anniversary Of the October Revolution. These subbotniki included, on 
some days, such leading figures as L. M. .Kaganovich, one of the principal 

1 Article by M. D. PeiTofc in he Travail (Paris), translated in Soviet Culture for JS'ab- 
rnnry 1934. 

a Moscow Doily News, August 27, 1933. 

3 In Place of Profit, by Harry lit Ward, 1933, p. 34. 
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•secretaries of (he Communist Party ; tlio officials and members of the 
Moscow city committee of the Party ; and the commander of the Moscow 
military zone, who was seen “ working all day in shaft No. 3G--7 Nor 
was this voluntary labour limited to Moscow residents, or to the loading 
and discharging of materials, and the removal of mountains of earth. 
The worker's in a great Leningrad machine shop undertook to give one 
free day a month to repairing gratuitously all the machines “ put out of 
service on Metrostroi Tire men in other factories pledged themselves 
voluntarily to see that all orders for Metrostroi were speeded up. “ The 
shock brigades of tire Krasny Prole tari Plant put all their energy into a 
drive for supplying Moscow with cars ready to run on the opening day. 
The graphs displaying the daily and weekly progress of Metrostroi were 
publicly shown, not only throughout Moscow but also in all the leading 
industrial centres. During the summer months the ‘ curve of results ’ 
swung steadily upward.” 1 The workers all over the USSR took pride iu 
thinking that it was this “ devotion to the cause ” which guaranteed that 
the railway — superior to anything existing in Paris, London or New York 
— should be in operation as scheduled. 


A U nivcrual Obligation 

"VVhat was begun by exceptionally zealous subbotniki has become 
generalised as a social obligation incumbent on all good citizens. Every- 
body Ls now expected, as a matter of course, to undertake, in addition to 
the occupation for which he receives a wage or a salary, some active social 
service in his free time, the gratuitous and zealous performance of which 
is required by “ communist ethics ”, and enforced by the public, opinion 
of liis associates and neighbours. Nor is this merely the “ one good deed 
a day ” that is expected from the English boy scouts. Quite apart from 
little acts of courtesy and kindliness, what is expected from the good 
citizen in the USSR, and astonishingly widely rendered, is bard manual 
labour for hours at a stretch, in whatever direction the work is, in the 
public interest, required. The Pioneers habitually spend long days in the 
harvest fields helping the members of the lcolkhosi. Thousands of Com- 
somols turned out in 1931 to help in the repairing of the Moscow thorough- 
fares ; and they wore prominent in 1933 among those who worked on 
the Moscow underground railway. Others, of all ages and occupations, 
regularly spend so many hours per week in teaching illiterate men and 
women to read and write. 2 A large part of the routine work of municipal 

1 See the numerous descriptions of the voluntary worker.'! on Metrostroi in Istvealia 
(Russian) and Moscow Daily News during the spring and summer of 1033. 

0 Shvernik, the secretary of the All-TJnion Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), claims that “ The trade unions liavo enlisted millions of volunteers in active 
service for the liquidation of illiteracy. During 1 931, 80 per cent of the 1,30-1,000 illiterate 
persons and 1,895,000 semi-literate persons were taught free of charge by these volunteers. 
-Trt the trade union of the cotton-textile industry, whoro there are 22,958 illiterates, 17,085 
of these are already being educated. The factories ‘ Communist Vanguard ‘ Krasny 
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administration in Moscow and Leningrad, such as sanitary inspection and 
the collection oF local contributions which would be performed in England 
by a salaried municipal stall, is regularly done gratuitously in these cities 
under the various municipal commissions, by fifty thousand or so volun- 
teers, as part of the “ free work ” which they feel it their duty to 
perform. 

This new obligation imposed I13? communist e Lilies, whilst never enforced 
by law, is not left altogether without sanction. The performance of some 
free work is expected from every citizen, though the choice of service is 
freely left to him. It is specifically a duty of the Party member, and of 
the candidate for membership, of the Comsomol and of the Pioneer. 
With ail these, any 11011-performance may be remembered at the periodical 
“ cleansings ”, and is likely to be visited with reprimand, and, eventually, 
even with expulsion. It is definitely required also of the trade unionist, 
and failure to perform it may be brought up against him when lie is pro- 
posed for election to any soviet or trade union committee ; whilst it will 
militate against him in the allocation of holiday journeys to rest houses, 
and even of theatre tickets. Such social service is now being increasingly 
expected from the members of collective farms, and its non-performance is 
remembered when there is any distribution of surpluses, or any allocation 
of favours. It has not escaped notice that the idea may be pushed too 
far. Official warnings have been given that the Pioneers must not be 
allowed to do too much manual work ; that the Comsomals had better 
apply themselves to educational services rather than to industry, and 
that school teachers should preferably improve their own qualifications 
in their hours of leisure. 

An International Comparison 

It is interesting to recall, in this connection, the large amount of social 
work done in Great Britain and (apparently to a smaller extent) also in 
the United States, 1 notably in the administration of charitable institutions, 
in the unpaid magistracy, and in serving on the committees of local 
authorities of all kinds. How does the voluntary work, in free time, in 
the USSR, compare with that so faithfully and disinterestedly performed 
in some other countries ? First of all, as to the relative extent of this 
participation in active social service. In western countries, this voluntary 
service is almost- entirely confined to the middle and upper classes (apart 
from the <v activists ” in trade union and friendly society work), probably 

Pcrokop ’ and 1 Bolshevik and Hie Yarzewky Plant in Ivanovo district, have achieved 
all round general literacy ” ( Ninth Congress of Trade Unions, 1933, p. 84). 

1 It would be unfair not to mention also the persistent devotion to voluntary public 
service in pre-revolutionary Russia, especially after 1 900 ; not so much by the aristocracy 
or the wealthy, as by many of the intelligentsia, notably doctors, teachers of all grades, 
and those who worked in zemstvos. During the war, especially in its first years, there 
was also Widespread voluntary service in oonneolion with loans, supplies, medical 
aid, etn. 
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not, enlisting in any country as many as one or two hundred thousands of 
active participants. In (lie USSR it is the recognised social obligation of 
many millions, all of them living on wages or exiguous salaries. In the 
western countries, it is done, very largely, as a matter of philanthropy, 
and it is not enforced by public opinion as a universal duty ; moreover the 
duty is done, usually, for the benefit of lL the poor In the USSR there 
is no thought of charity in the matter; and personal service, which is 
expected from all in proportion to their faculties, is done for the com- 
munity as a whole. In the western countries, the social service, performed 
mainly by the small minority who have enjoyed exceptional educational 
advantages, almost always takes (die form of voluntary participation in 
the exercise of authority ; in fact, in the function of governing, and prac- 
tically never in that of manual labour. In the USSR, on the other hand, 
the greater part of it is the performance of hard and monotonous manual 
labour, usually of the unskilled variety, in supplement of that of the 
regularly employed building or engineering operatives. Lastly, it is per- 
haps not unfair to say that, in the voluntary social service characteristic 
of the more public-spirited members of the upper and middle classes of the 
western world, there is the very smallest sense of fellowship with the masses 
of the people, whom the service is presumably intended to benefit. In the 
USSR a conscious fellowship is everything. 

Looking back on the persistence and ever-increasing development of 
this voluntary gratuitous la bour, rendered during the past fifteen years by 
literally millions of workers, it is impossible not to be impressed by its 
social significance. Lenin, who was not its originator, at once acclaimed 
its importance. Writing in 1919, he said that “ The communist ‘ sub- 
botniks ’ have an enormous historical importance, precisely because they 
demonstrate to us the class-conscious and voluntary initiative of the 
workers in increasing the productivity of labour ; in passing on to a new 
labour discipline ; in creating socialist conditions of economy and of life. 
Labour productivity is, in the final analysis, the prime and most important 
factor in the triumph of the new social order. Capitalism has created a 
degree of labour productivity unknown to serfdom. Capitalism can be 
finally overthrown, and will be finally overthrown, by the fact that 
socialism will create a new and much higher productivity of labour. Tills 
is a Very difficult matter, ancl will take a, long time ; still, it has been 
slur ted, and that is the main thing. If, in hungry Moscow, in the summer 
of 1919, hungry workers, who had gone through four hard years of 
imperialist war, and then through a year and a half of still harder civil 
war, could begin this great venture, what will be the further development 
when we shall have won tliy civil war and shall conquer the world ? 
Communism means a higher labour productivity, as compared with that 
of capitalism, on the part of voluntary, conscious, united workers employ- 
ing progressive technique.” 1 

1 Article by Lenin, 1010 : “ Excerpts from the Cheat Initiative ”, Lenin and Stalin 
on Sacialint Ootfrpet&ion. (Moscow, 1933), pp. 26-27. 
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Public Honour and ft/iamr 

For thorn-winds of years, in practical ly all countries of high civilisation, 
the public award of honours has been found a powerful incentive to 
social service. At all turn's the soldier and the statesman — during the 
past century or so, also the explorer and the inventor, and even the 
, scientist and the genius in literature and the aits — have been rewarded 
by specific manifestations of public honour and esteem. In (he USSR 
this award of public honour to outstanding merit, which is made chiefly 
in reaper t of the performance of L ‘ common ” labour, takes many foims 
In the factory there are “ honour boards ” of one or other kind — recalling 
Robert Owen’s use of this very device at New Lanark a century and a 
quarter ago — on which are displayed the names of the workers who have 
excelled and the nature of their achievement. The winning udarniki in 
socialist emulation may he called to the platform at a public meeting, amid 
the applause of the audience and the playing of the “ Internationale ”, 
On a higher level are the portraits of the heroes of labour that art' painted 
for public exhibition, or the plaster statues designed to keep alive their 
renown in the local “ park of culture and rest ”. But honours are given 
also in forms common in the western world. The scientist whose work is 
appreciated by In’s colleagues may be specially coopted into the Academy 
of Science. The successful writer, poet or dramatist will be honoured by 
public receptions, or gala performances or readings of his works. There 
have even been established, for the outstanding heroes of labour and other 
social service, analogues of the orders of chivalry, of which European 
monarchies and republics have long made use. 


The Soviet Orders of Merit 

Of 1 hose orders there are now several. The Order of Lenin is awarded 
for exceptional public service, mainly in the field of manual labour, 
notably to men or women who have distinguished themselves in leading 
their fellow-workers to the successful fulfilment of the First Five-Year 
Blau within four years. The Red Banner of Toil is awarded “ by special 
decision ” of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, or of a federated republic, at the request of the labour 
organisation, for outstanding service in the field of production, for scientific 
work, or for service to sta Le or community. As a rule, persons are rewarded 
with this rank who have 35 years of service, but in exceptional cases this 
condition may be waived. . . . The Red Banner of Toil entitles the owner 
to a free pass on Moscow trams, a pass to travel once a year to any point 
in the USSR, and a pension of 30 roubles a year. Also it brings the 
regular pension nearer by adding so many years to the service record. 1 
Among all the millions of trade unionists, " the best group ”, declared 
the G eneral Secretary of the AUCCTU in 1933, was “ the group of Comrade 

1 In Place of Profit, by Harry If. Ward, 1933, p. 81. 
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Yaiiovuky, compri.sitig 34 mill-cutlers and drillers, of tlie Rai l Marx plant 
in Leningrad. This group lias been awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner. . . . This group systematically overfulfilled its industrial and 
financial plan- I 10 per cent in production and 1 19 per cent in productivity 
of labour. Bad work has been done away witli altogether. This group 
has eft’eoted economies in metal to the value, of 1336 roubles. Each mem- 
ber of the group has been awarded a bonus.” 1 There is also a third 
distinction, the Order of the Red id far. 

The completion, earlier than had been arranged for the construction 
programme, of the Baltic and White Sea Canal, was made the occasion of 
a special award of these distinct! ve orders as well as other honours. Thirty- 
one of the best workers received either the Order of Lenin, the Order of 
the Rod Banner or the Order of the Red Star. The, award was all the more 
remarkable in that the 200,000 workers on this huge enterprise were al- 
most wholly made up either of convicted criminals or ol - political offenders, 
or of kulaks deported from the areas in which collective farms had been 
formed. The thirty-one selected for the highest honours included ou the 
one hand, Gf. G. Yagoda, the vice-president of the Ogpu, under whose 
direction the entire labour force had been assigned to the work; L. 1. 
Kogan, the chief of the canal construction ; and 0. Cl. Finn, the chief of 
the “ Labour correction camp ”, and, on the other, a number of the ex- 
criminals, who were held, by good services, to have expiated their dis- 
honourable past. 2 

Public Dishonour 

What is novel is the extensive use made of the incentive of organised 
public shaming of those who have fallen below the currently accepted 
standard of productive efficiency. This, too, recalls some of the devices 
of Robert Owen’s administration. Thus, the “ honourable mention” of 
exceptional merit in the factory, is often balanced by the “ dishonourable 
mention ” in the wall-newspapers or on dishonour boards, of workers who 
have betrayed their trust by drunkenness, unnecessary absenteeism or 
culpable negligence resulting in breakage, wastage or accident. Some- 
times sixoli dishonourable workers are required ignoininiously to seek their 
monthly pay at a separate place, perhaps shaped like a gigantic vodka 
bottle, covered with coloured posters denouncing the offence, and also 
the disadvantages of habits of drunkenness 3 

1 Shvernik’s speech, in Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade. Unions, 1933, p. 94. 

a At the same time, nearly 00,000 persons had their sentences reduced ; over 12,200 
more wore exempted from the operation of “ iurther measures of social dofcrice ”, and 
another 500 were restored to the rights of citizenship. (See Moscow Daily News during 
August 1 933, especially the issues of 6th, 17th and 20th, and the Hessian newspapers 
during that month.) 

3 “ At Selmasli I was stopped one day l>y a sign over the washroom : ' This is where 
the lazy fellows smoke the machines away ’. Another day, on a blackboard in the plough 
shop were three columns ’headed ‘ Drunkards ’, s 1 Absentees 1 La5iy fellows Under- 
neath were the names of the delinquents. They were caricatured — the drunkard with a 
big bottle, and tho absentee sleeping in bed, and the lazy man with his head tied up, 
pretepdujg a toothache. The big scoreboard in the harvesting machinery department 
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This deliberate .shaming of delinquents is sometimes the spontaneous 
outcome of the public opinion of fellow-workers. One of the foreign 
mechanics has described some illustrative examples. Not long ago on 
the square near the dining-room at the Moscow (AMO) Auto Plant we 
observed a miniature graveyard consisting of six small coffins. On each 
was inscribed the name, date and machine broken by carelessness in the 
central niaoh inpry room. Naturally those responsible for th is carelessness 
were cured long before the factory paper carried pictures of the coffins with 
articles by the other workers in the department. They expressed their 
opinions in no mild terms of their fellow-workers who had caused this 
damage. Some of the workers in the 'tool and die room found caricatures 
of themselves on the dining-room door one sunny noon. One was depicted 
as a wage-hog with his hoof over his heart,, merrily chasing an elusive 
rouble which the wind kept blowing away. Another was pictured 
dreaming bow he could spend his high wages, while a third was investing 
his in a whisky joint, a rouble at a time. Of course, those caricatured 
didn’t like it at all. But their fellow-workers had decided to keep their 
pictures on public view until they have made good in the shop. Many 
workers on seating themselves in the dining-room take a spoon or fork 
and start pounding and yelling for service. One picture in the factory 
paper with some sharp comment stopped all competition for the “ Dining- 
Room Spoon Band ”} 

The “ wall-newspaper ”, which is seen displayed in a prominent place 
in practically every factory, institute or office in the USSR, is frequently 
used for the expression of popular judgments, not only on fellovv- workers, 
but also on foremen, technicians and the managers or directors themselves. 
The visitor is assured frequently by the workmen themselves that, how- 
ever much such criticisms or caricatures may be resented, their authors 
arc never punished or victimised, oven if the accusations are incorrect or 
unwarranted. They are, in fact, officially regarded as a form of “ self- 
criticism ”, which is, on the whole, socially beneficial in its effects. It is, 
we think, characteristic that neither the pain suffered by the individuals 
thus held up to public odium, nor the possible weakening of discipline 
when foremen and managers are publicly criticised by subordinates, is 
allowed to stand in the \yay of an influence regarded as advantageous to 
the community as a whole, encouraged by occasional public exhibitions 

contained each man’s name and his record for fulfilling his quota in the plan ; for Borap, 
idleness and absences ; his classification ns udarnik, and his premium. In front of the 
plant a giant worker was pictured with an enormous hammer under the slogan : ‘ Smash 
the drifting and careless, the false udaryiki ’. The drunkards and slackers have to get 
their pay at ft special ‘ Black window where they are jeered at by onlookers. Sometimes 
the place for receipt of wages is a hole out in the middle of an enormous black bottle. At 
Selmash it was tho mouth of an enormous red-nosed drinker, with a sign 1 At the Black 
Pay window all the lazy absentees, drunkards and snatchers will get their pay on (such 
a date) To get it they had to mount steps and pass along a raised platform in full view. 
The children added to this publicity by corning into the factory and drawing caricatures 
of drunkards for the notice hoards ” (In Place of Profit, by Harry P. Ward, 1933, pp. 82-83). 

1 Article by J. Mullens in Moscow Daily News, January 3, 1933. 
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of chosen specimens of bad work, ami oven by the award of a banner to 
the establishment turning out the best issue of a wall-newspaper within 
tlxe district or province. 

The wall-newspapers themselves, and the factory newspapers, or 
“ house organs ” into which they develop in large establishments, are 
remai kiible in tlieir proletarian .spontaneity. Unlike most, if not all, of 
the " house organs 11 of British or American industry, I, hey are not, in the 
If BAR, so far as we have been able to ascertain, edited or managed, or in 
any way directed, by the management of the, establishment ; nor yet 
confined to the topics or opinions that may be supposed to be agreeable 
to the management. They me officially recognised as organs of public 
opinion. “ At a recent conference of worker-correspondents of the 
October district of Moscow, about 000 worker-writers from factories of the 
district crowded the hall of the IvlIT V club to listen to and participate in 
the discussion. Competition, for the red banner to be awarded to the 
best factory paper in the district has been keen tills year. The results of 
this competition --hundreds of printed and wall-papers— were proudly 
exhibited in the lobby of the club. These papers, some of them crude, 
partly hand-written, are a lesson in soviet political economy. 

“ The struggle for fulfilling factory production plans is illustrated by 
photos of the best udamika. Drawings of turtles and crabs illustrate the 
weakest departments, those that are lagging behind. Biting satire lashes 
the bureaucrat who refuses to heed the warnings of the paper. In one 
case a factory newspaper succeeded in forcing heads of departments to 
investigate every complaint as soon as it appeared in the factory paper. 
This happened in the Peter Aloxeyev Textile Factory, whore Director 
Sharouov issued an order to all heads of departments to this effect. The 
head of the factory control commission, Richagov, is personally responsible 
for carrying out this order, fri all serious eases he must report to the 
director the results of the investigations. 

“ The paper of this factory is ‘ For Tempo and Quality With 1390 
workers, the factory has oue printed daily paper, tvyp daily wall-papers 
and fifteen weekly wall-papers. During 1932 the printed daily received 
598 letters from the workers. It has 17G worker-correspondents. When a 
letter is received a copy of the complaint is sent to the Party secretary 
of the department with a definite date set for a reply. After investigation, 
- the letter is printed and the head of the department is expected to remedy 
the situation immediately and report the results to the paper. If he does 
not reply soon enojugh, a reminder is printed or a cartoon. Usually the 
heads of departments do not wait to be reminded. In serious oases, the 
guilty ones are removed from the factory or even put on trial. 

!< In order to eliminate ‘ brak 1 [spoilage], the newspaper has introduced 
a diary among tlie weavers in which they mark down everything that 
interferes with their work. "As a result of this diary all causes were 
removed f brak 1 eliminated, productivity increased and earnings as well. 
That is one of the many reasons why the workers are so activo in their 
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factory press. (Systematic educational work is carried on among tlm 
worker-correspondents in the factory, a special date set aside for their 
conferences. The other factory papers are carrying on similar work but 
not so successfully. The nearest eompetiior for the red banner, ' Regu- 
lator of the brake, factory (Tormazovny Zavod) Inis 300 worker-corre- 
spondents, Imt is lagging behind m the fight for better quality and 
educational work. The decision by the jury to award the banner to tlie 
Peter Alexeyov Textile Factory was greeted with applause and the ‘ Inter- 
nationale ’ played by the band of one of the factories.” 1 

The* organisation of the incentive of public shame reaches its highest 
point in the “ comradely courts ” which exist in nearly all large factories, 
and to which, not the workers only, hut also the management, submit a 
large proportion of the “ discipline cases ”, from which no community of 
individuals is tree. A session of such a court in the gigantic Putilov works 
in Leningrad is vividly described by a woman who was a participant. 2 
We find a more detailed account of Lhc constitution, powers and working 
of these courts in a pamphlet by “ comrade Jlusiu ” of the Kharkov 
Electro-Mechanical Factory (formerly AEA). 

“ Those workers’ factory courts arose in the hard fight against the 
former opportunist, trade union leaders, who had declared that, it was 
impossible for the trade union organisations to exercise functions as a 
court. The courts arc competent to deal with tlie following cases : 

“ A. Fight against everything which disturbs the normal develop- 
ment of socialist production : < 

(1) Violation of workers’ discipline, coming late to work, idling, 
coming to work in an intoxicated condition, changing place of 
work without reason. 

(2) Systematic neglectful treatment of socialist property (machines, 
tools, etc.). 

(3) Turning out faulty work involving waste of material. 

“ B. Fight against the remnants of the old way of living. This 
includes : 

(1) Insult, slander or libel, assault not involving serious bodily injury. 

(2) Theft within the factory up to the value of 50 roubles, rowdyism, 
various kinds of unsocial acts, etc. 

(3) Various actions which hinder the work of social organisations. 

“ How are the judges elected 1 Tire judges are elected in the depart- 
ments, with the active participation of the staff, after a careful examina- 
tion of the, candidates. In our factory 381 judges have been elected. 
These consist of the best shock brigaders, with many jnjars’ experience in 
productive work. Among them are 80 women. They are divided into 
26 ‘ senates ’ with 26 chairmen and 51 deputy chairmen. 

“ Not only the judges and the parties to the dispute, but every worker 

1 Moscow Daily fining, May 29, 1933, 

a Mine Frau erlebt ck,n roten AUtag, by Lili Koltov (Berlin, 1932), translated as Life in 
a fioviel Factory, 1933, j,p. 132, 155-100. 

Y 
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in the works, lias the right to bo present at the proceedings and to express 
his opinion regarding the case being dealt with. Contrary to bourgeois 
courts, applause or expressions of dissent on the part of (he public, arc 
not only not prohibited, but arc desired. 

“ Here .‘ire a few typical cases : 

“ L., turner in the motor department I. Called to account for 
systematic loafing. When he saw how indignant his workmates were on 
account of his conduct, lie declared that he realised liow criminal was his 
conduct, and promised not to idle any more. The court ordered him to 
be placed on probation for six months. Since this sentence, L. has com- 
pletely changed. He has not loafed for a single minute, and already 
before the expiration of his period of probation he performed such good 
work as a shook brigader that he received a premium of 100 roubles. 

“ Fv., instructor, was accused of insulting and systematically pestering 
the working women. The sentence was the same as that in the case of L. 
To-day he is likewise one of the best shock-brigade workers. 

“ T., watchman in the factory. Accused of refusing to work and dis- 
orgmiisational activity. He was let, off with a warning. He took this 
warning to heart, and under the. influence of the class-conscious portion 
of the masses became another man. Six weeks later he was advanced to 
a better -paid position. 

“ St,., a woman book-keeper, was likewise warned by the court on 
account of being continually late, in coming to work. Since then several 
months have passed, and St. has never been late. 

“ The worker Oh. was called to account for using insulting anti-Semitic 
language towards a waitress, a Jewess. The proceedings were attended 
by more than 300 workers, and became a passionate demonstration for 
the policy of national freedom observed by the Soviet Power. With tears 
in his eyes the worker Ch. acknowledged his fault. The court administered 
him a severe reproof. 

“ A few statistics : In October 1932, the Workers’ Factory Court 
dealt with 61 cases, namely, 18 cases of idling, 7 cases of leaving the work- 
place during work-time, 7 cases of stealing in the factory, 6 of turning out 
bad work, 6 of being asleep at work, 5 of insulting fellow-workers, 4 of 
systematically coming late, 3 of falsifying the work records, 2 of rowdyism, 
one case of assault, one of anti-semitic attacks, and one of wrongful use 
of cooperative food ticket, 

“ In 7 cases a comradely warning was ^iveii ; in 37 cases a severe 
reprimand was administered, in 3 cases lines were imposed, the proceeds 
to be employed for social purposes ; in 3 cases the accused were placed 
on probation, in 2 cases the accused were expelled from the trade union, 
and in 9 cases the accused were immediately dismissed. 

“ The Factory Workers’ Courts were thoroughly reorganised in August, 
and the light for socialist discipline made the chief object of their work. 
The result was that the production and financial plan, which before August 
was fulfilled only up to 70 per cent, on a monthly average, rose to 75 per 
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cent in the, month of August, and to 105 per cent in October, chiefly owing 
to the, activity of the Factory Workers’ Courts, 

“ Of course these methods of bringing influence to bear on backward 
workers are not always effective. There are still many cases in which the 
old habits and the unsocialist attitude to socialist work is so deeply rooted 
in the consciousness ol' the new workers, or in those sections of the factory 
staff which consist of declassed elements, that it is necessary to exert a 
1 special pressure such as is provided in the new law against slacking.” 1 
We can imagine nothing in which the soviet factory stands in sharper 
contrast with the British or American than the universal acceptance by 
the workers, and the cordial adoption by the management, of this system 
of “ comradely courts ”, to which we recur in our Chapter XII. on “ The 
Good Life ", 

Encouragement of Suggestions and Inventions by the Workers 

One of the now incentives adopted by Soviet Communism that is most 
difficult for capitalist enterprise to appreciate is the deliberate mass 
invitation of suggestions for industrial improvement, as well as actual 
inventions of novel methods and processes, by the rank and file of the 
workers. 2 So extensive is the response to such encouragement in ike 
USSR that it is open to the objection that the mere examination of these 
proposals, let alone any adequate investigation and experimental testing 
of even the most plausible of them, necessarily involves a considerable 
expenditure of time and thought by the management, and, occasionally, 
some confusion in the smooth running of each enterprise. The communist 
rejoinder to this objection— one actually expressed by more than one 
foreign expert in soviet service — is, first, that experience demonstrates the 
economic value of a very large number of the suggestions and inventions 
thus submitted. Not only in the USSR but also in capitalist countries, it 
has repeatedly been found that, whilst scientific discoveries and inventions 
of the first order of importance have usually been made by scientists 
equipped by training as well as inspired by genius, many of the smaller 
improvements in processes, notably in connection with friction and the 
heating of moving parts, with the prevention of waste, or with bricks of 
manual dexterity, unnoticed in the laboratories, have sprung from the 
practical experience of the workmen at the bench or the forge. 8 But 

1 International Tress Correspondence, March 9, 1933. 

3 We do not forgot the practice, latterly adopted by capitalist undertakings of excep- 
tional enlightenment, of putting up suggestion boxes, publicly inviting tlieir own employees 
to submit suggestions for the improvement of their own. processes, and even promising 
to reward by money premiums suggestions that prove of value in increasing their own 
profits. This practice, whilst it may be quoted in support of the wisdom of the Soviet 
Union’s encouragement of proletarian inventiveness, seems to us to lack the social value 
of the mass appeal. 

3 An American workman cites a whole series of minor improvements, all of them 
eliminating waste, that he has seen suggested, and many of them adopted. His comment 
is illuminating. “ Maybe in America 1 would pay no attention to the same waste as I see 
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however 1 h is may he, Soviet Communism finds an even greater social 
value in arousing, among tlic whole mass of manual workers, the desire to 
improve the processes of industry ; the urge lo invent ; indeed, the mere 
consciousness of acl ivo participation in the intellectual side of the work of 
socialist construction. Even if the proletarian suggestions and inventions 
proved to he of slight economic value, communist statesmen would still 
hold it well worth while to evoke them, and to expend time and thought 
in considering them, for Lite sake of the psychological effect. To render 
the manual workers inventive, and desirous of improving processes, is one 
way, and as communists hold, a successful way, of making the social order 
genuinely democratic. The capitalist profit-maker may see no advantage 
in this ; but no economist of intelligence, who thinks it worth while to 
spend money on public health and universal education, can altogether 
reject the argument. 

It is, however, clear that, apart altogether from the social value, there 
has resulted from this new incentive a great increase in the number of 
inventions and suggestions of which use has been made. In 1933 the 
secretary of bite All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUOOTU) 
declared that “during 1930, in 57 syndicates under the control of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, 273,000 rationalisation suggestions 
were sent in by the workers ; and in 193 L the figure had risen to 542,000. 
The economy effected by the application of these suggestions amounted 
during the first quarter of 1931 to 5,000,000 roubles ; during the second 
quarter to (5,247,000 roubles, and during the third quarter to 11,574,000 
roubles. . . . The First All-Union Congress of the .Society of Inventors 
(VOIZ) undertook to save the country one billion roubles during 1932 by 
means of inventions and improvements, whereas the programme drawn up 
by the Supreme Council of National Economy calls for only 300,000,000 
roubles of economy from inventions and improvements throughout our 
entire industry. . . , Our trade unions do not always take a sufficiently 
strong attitude in the struggle to have the workers’ suggestions put into 
effect, and to have bonuses awarded. They have thus failed to give an 

here, because of the fact that I am not interested in saving tjie capitalists’ wealth. But in 
the land where the workers rule and own everything, this waste of wealth hurts mo.” 
Wo quote some of li id instances : “ Wo had our lubricating oil standing in a can with the 
lid open. It stood near the emery wheel where the workers grind their tools. Grit from 
the emery wheel flow into the oil, which was afterwards used to lubricate the machines, 
Instead of lubricating the hearings, this oil acted as a lapping compound. Surprise wan 
expressed that the machines needed so much repairing. . . . The workers feeding (a 
costly concrete mixer) use the most primitive method of carrying a few shovel-loads of 
material on a board with four handles which requires two workers. A wheelbarrow 
could he used, requiring ano worker and holding three or four times as much tualorial 
pax - load. ... As I walk out of my house I see two beams lying in the gutter almost 
covered with earth ... a six-inch iron pipe . . . going to waste. . . . AU kinds of iron 
junk lusting away . . . about 20_ or 30 pieces of machines that look like small pumps 
covered with rust. . . . Many piles of scrap metal lying around. . . . All this metal 
should find its way into a smelting machine. . . . Carelessness iu the operation of machines 
is another form of waste. It is not uncommon to see an auto driver bounce over a hole 
In the road at full speed, or run up the side of a hill on high gear, or crash his gears when 
changing thorn ” (Moscow Daily News, September 15, 1933). 
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incentive for fclie development of the rationalising movement among the 
broad masses of the working class.” 1 * 

The apparatus for encouraging suggestions of improvements and actual 
inventions in the USSR is varied and all-pervading. The importance, 
indeed, the positive social duty, ol making suggestions and inventions is 
part of the teaching ol' school and college, part also of the special instruc- 
tion of Pioneers and (JomsomoLs. It is repeatedly insisted on in the 
speeches of statesmen, in the press, on the radio, and at the cinema. The 
preparation of the five- Year Plan, and especially the drawing-up of 
counter-plans by the workers of particular establishments, is made the 
occasion of evoking suggestions for improvements literally by thousands. 8 
Occasionally a “ month’s drive ” for additional suggestions and inventions 
is proclaimed, when conferences of soviet officials, works representatives, 
delegates from local inventors’ societies and leading trade unionists report 
on the volume and character of the workers’ proposals, and on the action 
to be taken to ensure their respectful consideration. 3 A unique congress 
of “ collective farm inventors ” specially interested in flax machinery, 
held in August 1933, was honoured by the presence of a member of the 
presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the RSPSR, who brought 
with him a letter of encouragement from the president (Kalinin) of the 
USSR. Kalinin wrote that “ the village inventors were destined to equip 
the collective farmers with technical Icnowledge, unloose a wave of creative 
initiative, and stimulate the productive forces of agriculture to an unprece- 
dented degree ”. 4 * * * Approbation is given to proletarian inventors by the 
trade unions, by factory committees at public meetings, and in the choice 
of candidates for elective offices. Frequent newspaper paragraphs keep 
the interest alive by seizing every opportunity bo expose any alleged lack 
of interest by managements or experts in these proletarian suggestions, 

1 Ninth Oontjlt tm uf Trade Unions (Moscow, 1933), pp. 44-15. 

1 2 Thus it was teported to the Ninth Trade Union Congress that ‘‘ The drawing-up of 

the counter-plan lor the Urals-Kuslms Combine was attended liy a mighty wave of workers’ 
initiative, by the spread of socialist eompctilion and shook- brigade work, and by the ful- 

filment and overfulfilment of industrial plans. Tens of thousands of workers took part 
in discussions of Win plan, in the work at the planning groups at the enterprises, in produo- ■ 

tion conferences, etc. 

’* Over 5000 rationalisation suggestions were received in response to the special 1 loan 
of workers’ suggestions * (issued by the Urals Trade Union Council) and some of these 
suggestions effected an economy of over one million roubles ” (Ninth Trade Union Congress, 
Moscow, 1933, p. 43). 

a At such a conference in May 1933 the chairman of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Inventors’ Society (VOIZ) reported that v ‘ hundreds of suggestions ” made by 
workers in the various great factories had not yet been considered for adoption. ' The 
representative of the AUOUTU “ suggested that two or tphree public trials be conducted / 
in large workers’ centres, bringing bureauorats and suppressors of rationalisation sugges- 
tions before a prosecutor ”, This was welcomed by the secretary of TSIK, who said that 
“ methods of persuasion, pressure and forao ” would bo used in future against any inten- 
tional bolding up of proposals. If was reported that, in the Leningrad district, 138 out 
of 70(1 postponed suggestions bad now been adopted in flic electric apparatus plant, 
alone ; whilst at the shoe factory 34 suggestions out of 83 had been put in practice ; anti 
at another plant til suggestions '(Moscow Daily News, May 27, 1933). 

1 Moscow Daily News, September 3, 1033. 
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winch the Weakens and Peasants’ Inspection Commissions arc urged to 
investigate and rectify. The Council of Labour and Defence (STO) lias 
a standing commission (BRIZ), or Bureau of Workers’ Inventions, whose 
sole duty is the stimulation of inventiveness by careful consideration of 
the workers’ suggestions . 1 Also financial encouragement is not lacking. 
In the aggregate, a very large number of small premiums, together with 
some of considerable magnitude, arc awarded annually to those, mostly 
manual workers, but not altogether excluding scientific technicians and 
professors, who have made the most valuable suggestions or inventions. 
These premiums, of the total amount of which we can find no record or 
estimate, are given by all sorts of organisations, by trade unions and 
cooperative societies, by sovkhosi and kollchosi, by trusts and particular 
enterprises, and occasionally even by People's Commissars of the USSR or 
of the several republics. It is, perhaps, not the smallest part of the 
social value of this encouragement of workers’ inventiveness that it is 
not merely a governmental but a mass encouragement, in itself a remark- 
able feature of the new motivation of production. 


Multiformity in Employment 

We need hardly refute once more the strange assertion of there being 
iu the USSR, because it is a collectivist slate, only a single employer of 
labour. The ease hs quite the contrary. The very multiformity to which > 
Soviet Communism is addicted, in the organisation of wealth production 
and distribution as in other public matters, may be cited, if not as itself 
a new incentive, at least as a necessary condition of the fullest application 
of the new incentives that wc have described. It is true that, apart 
from the nomadic tribes, and the surviving five or six millions of inde- 
pendent peasant households, working very largely for self-subsistence, the 
greater part of the production and distribution of commodities is col- 
lectivised and community-owned. But this does not involve anything 
like uniformity of system or of organisation. There are several hundred 
USSR trusts and combines, and no one of them is exactly like the others. 
More diverse still are the thousands of separate enterprises, whether 
factories or institutes, mines or farms, oil-fields or power stations, which 
are independently conducted for tlieir peculiar purposes, unassociaterl with 
any trust or combine, and responsible to one or other higher authority. 
There are also village enterprises, rayon (district) enterprises, municipal 
enterprises, oblast (provincial) enterprises, enterprises of the several 

1 la order to relievo this Bureau of Workers’ Inventions, which is overwhelmed by 
tho flood of proposals, it lias rocently been ordered that, in particular industries, the work 
should ho done by the management. Thus, in the important Donbas area, “ brigadiers 
and chiefs of shafts and of mine administration will in future he responsible for the 
acceptance, approval and realisation of rationalisation suggestions and inventions ” made 
by coal workers and specialists. This was suggested by the All-Union Inventors’ Society 
(VOE) for all industries (Decree of April 8, 1933, of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, and Council of People’s Commissars of tho USSR ; Moscow Daily News, 
July 11, 1933). 
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constituent, or autonomous republics, none of tlicm identical in manage- 
ment or organisation with the corresponding enterprises directly subject 
to the People’s Commissars or Sovnarkom of the USSR. The trade unions 
and factory managements themselves now conduct quite extensive pro- 
ductive enterprises outside their primary occupations, in the shape of 
farms, dairies, piggeries, etc,., for “ self-supply So also do many of the 
forty-odd-tliousand cooperative societies, whose business now far exceeds 
mere distribution, and those productive undertakings differ markedly in 
system and organisation one from another. It is among these different 
employments, all of them separately taking on additional staff, that the 
individual worker, and notably the boy or girl leaving school, has the 
utmost possible freedom of choice. 

It is a condition alike of the free exorcise of this choice of occupation 
and of the full play of various incentives, that, as we have ourselves found 
at various parts of the USSR, the thousands of separate employers are 
actively competing with each other in their search for this or that kind of 
skilled worker, whilst each is habitually struggling against all the rest for 
an adequate supply of unskilled and even raw peasant labour. So 
injurious to production became this competition for workmen among 
employing agencies that it had to be specifically forbidden by government 
decree, and superseded by regulated recruiting. Further action had to 
be taken to check the injurious habit, ingrained in the Russian worker, of 
wandering from place to place, and from job to job, often on mere rumour 
that there was a better food supply or more liberal bousing accommodation 
in some other' place, at which he could rely on finding an unsatisfied 
demand for labour. This has indirectly been the incentive to all sorts of 
local and particular improvements in conditions, from higher standard 
rates in occupations found to be specially unpopular, and increased ex- 
penditure on bousing in particular areas from which wandering is found to 
be more than usually persistent, up to a special provision of clubhouses 
and cinemas and free allotments for the coal-minors of the Donets Basin, in 
order to induce them to remain in the employment that they had chosen. 

But this is far from completing the picture of multiformity and 
diversity that the USSR presents. An opening is found for special 
incentives for those who are individually or jointly their own employers, 
necessarily differing from those operating on the wage-earners. These 
incentives are found, in great variety of development, among the manu- 
facturing associations of owner-producers (the incops), into which so many 
of the ancient handicraftsmen’s artels have been grouped. In agri- 
culture an analogous development has merged some twenty million peasant 
1 holdings into about a quarter of a million collective farms which, as we 
have seen, differ indefinitely among themselves in the degree of their 
collectivisation, from mere joint -tillage, through more or loss elaborate 
artels, up to wholly communised associations whose members share equally 
in board and lodging as well as in work and product. There is even a 
survival of isolated individual production, and that not only among the 
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nomadic tiihcs and I lie mdopinuh'iif peasantry. Tbr twenty million 
families m I lie collective farms nearly all have tlieir own individual garden 
plots, poultry unis, piggeries, beehives, cowsheds and what not. The 
Donets Basin coal -minors are not the only industrial woi leers who cultivate 
their own allotments. There arc, in the wide spaces of the USSR, 
thousands of hunters and trappers and fishermen, who hunt and fish 
mainly for the subsistence of their families. There are si ill tens of 
thousands of individual handicraftsmen, luuussocia ted in artels or incops, 
who produce by hand labour more or less artistic commodities of various 
kinds. Thus, there is an almost endless variety of kinds and methods and 
systems of production. In short, the ehuractcml ie, feature of wealth pro- 
duction in the CJiSBU, far from being identity of economic relation or 
industrial structure, is that of extreme multiformity. 

This characteristic of multiformity, which is seen in nearly every 
department of soviet structure, is not an accidental development. Lenin, 
in his proposals and forecasts, more than once alludes to this very feature 
of multiformity as a positive advantage in the socialist community, and 
specifically as enabling the utilisation of many incentives in evoking the 
utmost participation by different kinds of individuals. Ancl this concep- 
tion appears among the soviet leaders of to-day. Shvernik, in his speech 
to the Ninth Trade Union Congress, quoted Lenin as declaring that “ multi- 
formity is a guarantee of vitality. It is a pledge that the single aim will 
be successfully achieved. The more varied, the better and the richer be 
the common experience, the truer and greater will be the achievements of 
socialism, the easier will be the practical work ; and only practical work 
will be able to evolve the best methods and means of struggle.” 1 2 


The Practice of Self-Criticism 

Nowhere in the world outside the U8SR is there such a continuous 
volume of pitiless criticism of every branch of government, every industrial 
enterprise and every cultural establishment. This perpetual campaign of 
exposure, which finds expression in every public utterance of the loading 
statesmen, in every issue of the press, and in every trade union or coopera-, 
tive meeting, is not only officially tolerated, but also deliberately instigated, 
as a powerful incentive to improvement, alike in direction and in execu- 
tion. 3 Thus, the public speeches by Staliu, Molotov, Kaganovich and 

1 Ninth Trade Union Congress, 1933, p. 30. 

2 Speaking on Socialist Emulation and. Shock Brigades, in liis Report to the Party 
Congress in 1938, Stalin said : “ first the Party developed wide solf-eritk ism concentrating 
the attention o£ the masses on the defects in our work of construction, the defects in our 
organisation and institutions. As early as the fifteenth Congress, the necessity of develop- 
ing self-criticism was proclaimed. The Shakhty case, and the sabotago in vaiious branches 
of industry, which revealed the lack o£ revolutionary sensitiveness in. individual sections 
q£ the Tarty, on the one hand, and tho struggle with the knlaks and the delects in our 
villago organisations which were revealed, on the other, gave a further stimulus to self- 
oriticisih. Tn its appeal of June 2, 1928, the Central Committee gave final shape to the 

campaign of self-criticism, calling upon, all forces of the Party and the working class to 
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oilier so vie L slufeKmen — m striking contrast witli those of British, ifrench 
or American statesmen — nearly always lead up to a tirade of criticism of 
some part of soviet, administration. They usually begin with a glowing, 
and, as we may flunk, an optimistic account of the successful progress of 
the department or institution under discussion, ’of its remarkable achieve- 
ments and of the valuable services of those working in it towards the 
,! building of the socialist state This is rendered all the more alluring 
by a vision of the dismal failure of capitalism iu Europe and America. 
But invariably the speaker descends presently to au outspoken criticism 
of the technical shortcomings of the particular enterprise, with a detailed 
exposure of its pari ial or temporary failures, and often a scathing denuncia- 
tion of particular cases of slackness or waste or other inefficiency, and 
similar criticism is invited from Below. Official speakers will often blame 
conferences and congresses for their failure to criticise their own superior 
councils and committees, as well as their own officials, for their short- 
comings and their failures. Thus Slivemik, t.ho secretary of the All- 
Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, in his concluding speech to the 
Ninth Trade Union Congress, complains that the congress itself had not 
criticised the mistakes made by the AUCCTU. “ In our work there are 
still many weak spots, and it would have been quite right for the comrades 
to have criticised more energetically the work of the AUCCTU, central 
committees, trade union councils, factory committees, and the lower 
representative trade union organisations. The basic defect of the discus- 
sion was the weakness of the criticism, especially of concrete criticism, 
which must be particularly emphasised here. We can reorganise our- 
selves quickly and properly only if our work is accompanied by the severest 
criticism of our defects. This does not mean that we must engage in 
self-flagellation. Nothing of the sort. I am speaking of proletarian 
self-criticism which must attend our work at every step. We arc*, doing a 
groat work ; we have a huge army of workers ; the work is becoming 
more, and more complicated daily. Our shortcomings and mistakes must 
be revealed by us more quickly and more fully in order to remove success- 
fully by joint eilort all the obstacles impeding our forward movement.” 

The newspapers, whether Pravda, Izvestia or Trud on the one hand, 
or the local and specialist organs on the other, take a similar line in their 
editorials. But their principal contribution to “self-criticism” is the 
publication of a perpetual stream of news items, partly from their exten- 
sive corps of “village correspondents ”, describing particular instances 
of inefficiency or wrong-doiug by managers, officials or manual workers 

develop self-criticism 1 from top to bottom and from the bottom, to the top without, 
respect of person. Condemning the Trotskyist criticism, which oame from tlio other side 
of the barricades, and was intended to discredit and weaken the Soviet Government, the 
Party proclaimed the task of self-criticism to be the merciless exposure of the weaknesses 
in our work in order to improve, our construction and lengthen the Soviet Government. 
Tt is well known that the call of the Party aroused the most lively response amongst the 
masses of the working class and the peasantry ” {Lanin, and Stalin on Socialist Competition, 
Moscow, 1033, pp, 39-40), 

Y 2 
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anywhere in the UB8R. So me hi men there will be a statement (as in Pravda 
in August J 933) from “a group of Leningrad workmen”, appealing to 
their fellows to get rid of wastage of time now that they enjoy a seven 
hours’ day. ‘‘ The decisive, and important task of the Second Rive-Year 
Plan ”, the statement continues, “ is to increase labour productivity. But 
wo must admit that in this endeavour we have left much undone, "We 
are not utilising our time to a sullicient extent : we often waste working 
hours because of organisational inefficiencies in production, and also 
because we fail to hold ourselves to a code of strict labour discipline,” 1 

These news items are naturally of different degrees of accuracy or 
authority. Sometimes they are little more than complaints of aggrieved 
citizens about official incivility or neglect ; or about the short supply or 
inferior quality of commodities. Sometimes they are reports of cases in 
the local courts of justice, or of proceedings of the local soviets. They 
afford just the kind of publicity to official shortcomings that is useful as a 
check on wrong doing and as an incentive to improvement. But, as they 
leave out of view all the instances in whicli the officials are working to the 
public satisfaction, and also the successful achievements of the various 
institutions and enterprises, they do not present an accural e- picture of 
the administration, They are accordingly misused when they are 
uncritically made, the basis of books attacking the Bolshevik Government. 
So abundant is this material that whole volumes have been published in 
foreign capitals by adversaries of Bolshevism, entirely made up of extracts 
from the “ official newspapers ”, proving, as it is claimed, the complete 
and hopeless failure, of every branch of soviet administration. 2 The “ wall 
newspapers ”, which we have described as an institution of every soviet 
establishment, give local and particular expression to this “ self-criticism ” 
in their caricatures, denunciations and jocular references about managers, 
foremen and workmen. There is similar unbridled expression in the trade 
union meetings and production conferences. 

The soviet faith in the value of “ self-criticism ” is shown by the 
publicity often given to the severe animadversions of foreign experts whose 
professional criticism has been specially invited. What other government 
would give to the newspapers such a scathing revelation of technical 

1 Moscow Daily News, August 23, 1933. 

One of tho workers at tho Baltic Plant in Leningrad, writing for Iho same issue of 
Pravda, pleads for a “ solid working day ”, ” There was a time ”, ho says, “ when I 

myself ns well ns all my fellow-workers, strove to kill as much time as possible in a nine 
or ten hour day.,, Now, of course, tho case is quite different. To kill time on tho job at 
present is equivalent to theft — theft from your own solf, from your comrades, and from 
the entire working class ” (ibid.). 

K Seo, for instance. In Che. Land of Communist Dictatorship, by A. V. Barkalov (1929) ; 
and La Russie nve, by Pandit, Istrati (1929), translated as Russia Unveiled (1932) ; as to 
whoso perfidy see Russia’s Iron Age, by W. II. Chamberlin, 1935, pp, 333-334. The recipe 
is easy. The author has only to take a year’s file of several soviet newspapers ; classify 
the extracts under a dozen or a score of headings ; and describe the arjay of several 
hundred breakdowns and offences as a picture of the whole 170 millions of the USSR. 
What a revelation could bo made of the “ state of the nation ” of Great Britain or the 
United Slates by a similar analysis of, say* the popular Sunday newspapers ! 
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incompetence as is contained in the report, of an American consulting 
engineer 011 the hirst hactory Building Trust, from which we copy the 
following extract 1 “ In this trust each project is left to the discretion 

of the group designated to prepare it. Interchange of complete informa- 
tion with the field engineers is not arranged. The date for completion of 
the work program is vague. Knowledge of available equipment and 
material is lacking. Building plans are not obtained in time from the 
planning trusts. In some cases they are not obtained at all. Plans are 
not received and studies are begun, and in some cases completed, without 
accurate information. These studies, the work of weeks of time of several 
engineers, are then rendered useless. Conditions prevailing at the site 
are not discovered until elaborate plans for the work are made in ignorance 
of them. Technical councils held to pass upon these studies do not deserve 
their name. As many as 20 men are present, none familiar with the 
project or its detail problems. Economic studies are rarely presented 
and never investigated or checked. Strength calculations occasionally 
needed were never demonstrated. 

“Actual examples of such disastrously inefficient work are illuminating. ' 
At Lubertsy a large lumber storage plant was planned. The construction 
of the storage platforms was dependent on the length of the timber to be 
stored. Information on the length of this lumber was never obtained. 
The storage platforms were designed, wasting thousands of roubles and 
badly needed material. Several attempts by the consultant to find the 
lumber lengths were unavailing because of the lack of cooperation from 
other elements in the trust. 

“ A large grain distillery and an electric power station are under con- 
struction at Efremov. Thousands of cubic metres of excavation have to 
be dug, transported, and redistributed. A complete plan for elaborate 
mechanical excavation and loaders was prepared, requiring weeks of time 
of several engineers. In the end it was discovered that horses and scrapers 
were available at the site. Only after I had discussed the project with 
the client’s representative was it found that the excavation for the 
machinery foundation could be made at the same time as that for the 
building itself, saving considerably in time, cost of labour, and use of 
equipment. 

“ Complicated bricks and reinforced concrete design of the electric 
power station required plans of falsework and scaffolding. By request I 
developed these plans, and alternate designs were prepared by the trust’s 
design department. One of my most important drawings of the scaffolding 
was turned over to the head of the department. There it was lost, and 
could not be found for the technical council. Nevertheless, I explained 
the methods proposed and they were favourably received by the majority 
and the client’s representative. The latter then informed the council that 
the job had complete scaffolds built and ready for use ! 

“ A critical factor in the construction schedule of the power station 
was the relative time of installation of the boilers. If they were to be 
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placed durum erection of the building, special precautions would be 
icquircd Tor several <Titie,i! elements of the work". If they were to be 
placed offer the structure ii.se If was built, tlio clour space would simplify 
the work. The department planned all the work on the basis of the 
former arrangement, with elaborate and uneconomical methods for 
excavation, concrete transportation and truss erection. 1 learned from 
the client’s representative that the boilers would be placed later when the 
building was finished. The expensively prepared work program then 
had to be discarded as <pute useless. 

“ The grain bins of the distillery building presented a problem in form 
design for reinforced concrete. More than a month’s time was spent by 
the department in preparing these plans. L was also asked to prepare 
form designs for this purpose and concreting methods as well. Using 
original suspended forms, my designs showed a saving of 7000 roubles. 
These plans were approved by the majority of the technical council 
present. The Chief Engineer had been absent practically the entire 
session and had not seen my design nor heard it explained. Lie, rendered 
a hasty opinion that the design required skilled labour, which made it 
undesirable. The superficiality of this judgment was visible by one 
glance at the two methods, the department’s being very much more com- 
plicated and difficult than mine. Bat it was then discovered that no 
steel and cement were, available, for the bins at all and that they would 
have to be built of wood. Thus the entire month’s work was wasted.” 1 

In this reliance on “ self-criticism ”, the governing order (the Com- 
munist Party) does nob spare its own members. These, are, indeed, all 
subjected periodically to a peculiar and very effective form of “ self- 
criticism ”, which forms the basis of the periodical examination or 
“ chistka ” that wc have already described. 1 * It is a fundamental con- 
dition of the Communist Party, which takes upon itself the function of 
public leadership, that its members should lie held to a higher standard 
of personal conduct than is expected from the ordinary citizen. It is very 
largely by the instrument of self-criticism at the periodical purging of the 
Order, that this high standard is maintained. Every member (apart from 
the Politbureau of fewer than a dozen), from the highest to the lowest, 
has to stand up in open meeting, before the appointed commission of three 
or five well-tried members of long standing, together with a crowd of 
members and non-members alike, and make a full confession of his own 
failures and short-comings as a worker for Communism. He is required 
to recite the principal circumstances of bis life, to describe the work that 
he has done for the cause, and what he is uow doing ; and to state frankly 
and faithfully where he feels that he has fallen short. Then he has to 
answer the questions, often of a critical and even incriminating character 
concerning his public and private conduct, whether put by the commission, 
ofc by his fellow-members or colleagues, or by anyone in the meeting, 

1 Moscow Daily Dews, November 15, 1932. 

2 Chapter V. in Part. I., “Tho Vocation of Leadership ”, pp. 290-300. 
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which is open to the public, and may be reported in the press. The com- 
missioners then have to decide, subject to appeal to a higher tribunal, 
whether the person under examination is worthy to be continued as a 
member, or whether he should be reprimanded and suspended for a term, 
or reduced to the lower grade of candidate or sympathiser, or altogether 
expelled from the Party . 1 
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At this point there must be emphasised an indispensable requisite, of 
far-reaching social importance, for the smooth working and the continued 
success of the various incentives to production that Soviet Communism 
substitutes for the making of pecuniary profit by the individual entre- 
preneur. To the experienced administrator it needs no demonstration 
that upon the practice of coercion and terrorism, as the principal factor, 
no efficient production can be established. Nor can it be maintained on 
wages alone. Apart from tire tiny minority of moral geniuses, men and 
women require, for long-continued efforts and sacrifices, something more 
than mere subsistence. Except in moments of exaltation, they need 
assurance that their work is worth while. One of the ways in which this 
assurance can be given to them is the recognition, by their fellow-workers 
and neighbours, of their disinterested service. This is the social justifica- 
tion of the award of honours, to which we have already alluded. Public 
honours, however, can only usefully be bestowed upon the best and most 
devoted workers. Per the mass of men and women something can be 
done by systematic record of what they arc individually producing'. All 
this involves, as one of the corner-stones of socialist construction, an all- 
embracing system of measurement. 

It will be seen that many of the incentives that we have described in 
this chapter themselves require systematic measurement and publicity. 
To take first the most elementary example, all systems of remuneration 
by piece-work rates require the continuous accurate measurement, prefer- 
ably by disinterested persons, of the amount of each worker’s output. 
The success of socialist emulation similarly depends on accurate and 
impartial measurement of the achievements of the several competitors. 
The beneficial influence on the, mass of workers of the performances of 
shock brigades and cost-accounting brigades— perhaps even the continued 
self-satisfaction of their own members — is absolutely dependent on the 

1 The student will recall the analogous proceedings of some of the religious orders 
from the seventeenth to tho nineteenth century. But thoir self-criticism and public 
examinations related only to their observance of tho riles and performance of thes duties 
required by the Deity and the Church. 

In tho peculiar communistic community of Oneida (New York Stain) in the nineteenth 
century, ouf spoken criticism of life and conduct, by ail the members in meeting assembled, 
of each of them in turn, was a regular instrument, of discipline and training. But no non- 
members were allowed to criticise, or to be present ; and tho member under criticism, 
far from being expected to confess, was not permitted to speak (History of American 
Socialisms, by ,). il, Noyes ; Philadelphia, 1870), 
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exact and detailed recording of their results, and on the publicity accorded 
to them. Any successful application of the principle of “ Payment 
according to Social Value ” must necessarily be based on statistical 
demonstrations of the need for additional workers of particular kinds in 
order to achieve some social cud. The eiTect of any grading of wages 
must equally be checked by statistics, in order to justify any change, or 
to warrant flic continuance of the grading, or its adoption elsewhere. 
Even the allocation, by the Soviet. Government, of labour force and raw 
materials to the construction of new capital works, rather than to the 
production in greater quantity of commodities for immediate consumption, 
demands considerable statistical measurement, and accurate comparison 
between the estimated costs of rival enterprises, if a reasonable decision 
between competing uses for the available, capital resources is to be, arrived 
at. The capitalist prolit-muker, especially the entrepreneur on a small 
scale, may choose to dispense with measurement and to ignore statistics, 
content only with flic net result in his profit and loss account. The small 
retail shopkeeper may even keep no accounts at all ; although that way 
bankruptcy lies, even if be is content when there is money left in the till 
after he has paid for his stock ami all his current, expenses, and fed his 
family out of it. 

If is interesting to trace, in the USSR, the gradual realisation of the 
importance of precise and accurate statistics of the working of every part 
of the social structure. The statistical apparatus of the USSR has, in 
fact, during the past decade, become far and away the most extensive and 
the most comprehensive in the, world. So vast are its operations, in the 
immense area with which it is concerned, that, whilst much has to be left 
imprinted, the more volume of the statistics periodically published appears 
bo exceed that of the British Empire or the United States. And it is 
constantly increasing in magnitude and minuteness. In a recent speech 
by Molotov, the president of the USSR Sovnarkom, he emphasised the 
importance of developing, what few governments have yet seriously under- 
taken, namely, universal “ cost accounting ” in every corporate under- 
taking . 1 “ The work of our economic organisations ”, ho reminded the 
All-Union Congress of the Communist Party, “ develops in accordance 
with the national economic plan. On this basis, agreements are concluded 
between them at prices fixed by the state. At the same time, the Party 
demands the inculcation of cost accounting in economic practice — cost 

1 It may not, bo necessary or desirable,, whore the capital outlay is found from the 
nation’s income, rather than from loans bearing interest, to debit the working account of 
each capital enterprise with tho interest on its cost. But the omission so to debit each 
capital undertaking with the interest on its cost, deprives the government of a useful 
index of its economic net advantage relative to that of other capital undertakings. Tor 
this reason the British. Cooperative Movement, especially m the r vast enterprises of the 
'English and Scottish Wholesale Societies, has rigidly adhered to the practice of actually 
charging each separate business under! aking with the full interest on its capital cost, 
even if this has bean entirely found out- of incomes in order that the directors arid members 
may have always before them this useful guide as to the relative profitableness of tho 
several undertakings. The .Soviet Government, whilst not troubling about tho original 
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accounting, the enforcement of which should bring about greater initiative 
and a certain independence of the economic organisations, defining at the 
same time their exact responsibility for the fulfilment of the state tasks 
m accordance with agreements. Not every economic organisation succeeds 
at once in correctly carrying out these tasks as a whole. It often happens 
that cost accounting is reduced to mere formality with references to 
existing plans and contracts, while in practice the economic organisations 
sink to the level of merely employing methods of office work. On the 
other hand, sometimes cost accounting is interpreted too ‘ freely ’. . . . 
Indeed, is it not a fact that we have eases in which those who direct trusts, 
cooperative organisations, factories, or soviet farms, sell their produce 
more profitably, upsetting the fixed prices, and fail to meet their obliga- 
tions to the state, taking in reality the unclean path of speculation ? And 
yet, the plan and the agreements and cost accounting, all of these are 
elements of Bolshevik economic policy, the realisation of which demands, 
of course, a Bolshevik attitude.” 1 

The Improvement in Accounting 

The trend towards more complete, and more specific statistical account- 
ing in the USSR — in supplement of all that has already been achieved— 
was described five years ago by a, German critic. Herr Feiling in 1930 
pointed out that “ The whole organisation is making strenuous eflorts, 
within the limits of the centralised, monopolistic, industrial and trading 
constitution, to provide opportunities for checking and comparing the 
returns of all the business establishments, and by means of the data thus 
supplied to assess the returns from any particular concern ; exactly as in 
the case of private enterprise, which is here faithfully copied. The trusts, 
and individual concerns inside the larger trusts, prepare and publish 
balance-sheets just like joint-stock companies. The capital for which 
they are responsible, has, since the currency reform, been approximately 
ascertained for tho first time, despite the expropriation without compensa- 
tion of the previous owners, and tho amounts transferred to the individual 
concerns by the state or arising from their own reserve funds are likewise 
added to this responsible capital. To ensure clarity in the balance-sheet, 
and to facilitate the comparison of results, no use is made of the oppor- 
tunity which presents itself of treating as written-oil the new capital 

capital costs ol undertakings dating from pro-war days, which may fairly he held to have 
been long since 'writton-off as depreciation, now holds each economic enterprise responsible 
for all new or additional capital invested in its undertakings, and for actual repayment 
of loans, and payment of bank interest, witli a system of accounting of great strictness 
and complexity. (See the detailed article on “ Industry and Accounting in the USSR ”, 
by V. A. Diakonov, m Harvard Business Review, for January 1033.) 

A calculus of this kind is, of course, inapplicable where the object and purpose of tho 
enterprise is Lo produce something pecuniarily “ invaluable ”, and even immeasurable 
quantitatively ; such as the health and pleasure for which a park is provided ; or tho 
education given by a school or college ; or the national sconrity afforded by an adequately 
mechanised defensive force. 

1 From the First to the Second Five- Tear Plan (Moscow, 1933), p. 120. 
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created bv taxes or by pi ices An onlinar) profit, and los,-, aw mail, as 
with private undertakings, ih also prescribed. No provision is made for 
bad debts, for writing down doubtful assets, or for interest, upon tlie 
credits to which the business has resorted, and which are, in fact, often 
granted free of interest. The profit realised, however, is distributed 
according to a uniform scale: 10 per cent is straightaway allocated to 
income tax and H per cent to the support of technical education. Of the 
balance, LO per cent is assigned to a fund for improving the situation of 
the works, especially in respect of housing. 10 per cent is placed to reserve, 
and a similar amount to a further special fund ; whilst 52 per cent serves 
for the expansion of industry, that is, for the expansion in various ways 
of the special branch of industry to which the concern in question belongs. 
The remaining 40 to 45 per cent, after contributions to funds for scholar- 
ships, profit-sharing, bonuses, etc., goes as the real dividend to the revenue 
authority, which for its part spends it within the limits of the budget 
upon the maintenance of industry generally. Thus, in the distribution of 
profits, there is revealed a characteristic division between the interests of 
the individual concern, the individual branch of business, and (be economic 
system as a whole.” 1 < 

But it in not only for the purpose of avoiding eventual bankruptcy, 
or even for that of getting tho best out of the working population, that a 
socialist community must, perforce, have the most scientific system of 
accounting, and notably one more searching, more candid ami more public 
than that with which the capitalist system contents itself. There is, in 
our opinion, another and an even move important reason why a socialist 
community may be expected to base all its operations of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution upon the corner-stone of the principle of what we 
have railed “ measurement, and publicity ”. The adoption of this prin- 
ciple in all industry affords, as we see the matter, the only safe means of 
dispensing with the personal exorcise of authority by one man over another 
— by the manager over all the factory personnel, by the foreman over his 
gang, by the inspector over the enterprises that he inspects. It is this 
personal exercise of authority that is everywhere resented by those sub- 
jected to it. When the criticism or blame is suggested or implied by 
statistics impartially arrived at upon objective measurement, presented 
by trained experts unconnected with the persons actually wielding power over 
others, there may be annoyance, but there is no room for resentment. We 
may take as an example the independent audit of cash accounts and 
balances which has, within the past hundred years, become almost univer- 
sal in Great Britain. The independent auditor exercises no authority. 
He comes in ; scrutinises the accounts ; makes his report, and then 
departs. He blames no one ; he reprimands no one ; he dismisses no 
one ; he merely states the facts. Wo foresee a time when the technical 
inspector will be an equally independent expert. Wo can imagine a 

1 Wte JGxperimmt of Jiohhmsm, l>y Arthur .Failing (English edition, 1930), pp. 105- 
106. 
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standing commission of independent statisticians and technicians called 
in to report successively on tlio working and results of each large enter- 
prise in turn, merely for the, information of the government and the public. 
When the report is made, the directors and managers of the enterprise, 
together with the factory committees and the meetings of trade union 
members, the managements of other enterprises of the same kind, and 
even the other government departments, would be invited, before any 
publicity was given lo the report, to make their own observations upon it, 
including the considerations which the investigating commission may be 
thought to have overlooked, and not at all excluding the further explana- 
tions that might show that substantial errors had been made. The 
reforms that the independent expert report had shown to be necessary 
could then be determined on by the appropriate superior authority, with 
the general support of public opinion, and (because they would be divorced 
from any exercise of personal authority) with the least possible resentment 
or obstruction on the part of those who might think themselves aggrieved 
by the decision. 1 To this advantage we recur in our Chapter XII., “ The 
Good Life ”. 

Communist. Shortcomings and Achievements’ 

What are we to think of this extensive array of incentives, old and 
now, which Soviet Communism substitutes for the motive of profit-making 
on which the capitalist world relies for the direction of industry 1 


The Wasteful Costs of Inexperience 

One shrewd friend, to whom the draft of this chapter was submitted, 
was led to ask why, with so potent a set of incentives to efficiency, the 
industrial enterprises in the USSR, in comparison with those of western 
Europe and the United States, still presented so general a picture of 
inefficiency l The samo question had already occurred to the present 
writers. The first answer is found in the unprecedented low level of 
industrial aptitude in the mass of the population of the USSR, out of 
which the new industrial community had to be constructed — their 
illiteracy, their lack of acquaintance with machinery of any bind, their 
habitual impunctuaiity and irregularity, the dirt and squalor in which 
they lived, with the consequent frequency of disease and disablement, 
their addiction to drunkenness and sloth, and many other characteristics 
incompatible with any high degree of organisation and of any continuous 
industrial efficiency. 2 In fact, a diplomatist of long experience among 
the peoples of eastern Europe confidently declared, on the inauguration 
of the First Five-Year Plan, that it was absolutely impossible to make, 

1 We may refer to A Constitution for the Socialist CommoniVeafth of Great Britain, by 
B. and B. Webb, 1920, pp. 186-187, 196-190, 239, 266, 272, 286, 309, 328, 356. 

2 To cite only one authority for this adverse judgment, out of the many that might 
be given, see Russian Characteristics, by E. B. Lanin (Dr. E. J. Dillon), 1890, which we 
eitd in Chapter X. in Part JL, “ The Remaking of Man ”, 
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out oFtlio peasants of the Russian steppe, any large-scale organisation of 
industry at all, and tliat to get out of suck a mass anything like efficiency, 
even in a whole generation, was simply out of the question, It stands, 
we think, actually to the credit of the soviet system that, with something 
like twenty million raw peasants drawn into mass production on the 
largest, scale, there has been attained, in a single decade, even a moderate 
degree of average efficiency ; and that there should have already emerged 
a very satisfactory proportion of highly skilled mechanics and machine 
operators. 

To the present writers it seems that the industrial shortcomings of the 
Soviet Union are to be seen, less in the work of the individual operative 
than in the manner in which his labour is coordinated and directed in 
mass production. It happened, quite accidentally, that the first great 
industrial enterprise in the USSR that was visited by the present writers 
was the Molotov automobile factory at what was then Nizhni- Novgorod, 
which lias since been named after the favourite soviet author Gorki. 
Aftqr a widely advertised opening of the factory on May 1, 1932, the whole 
enterprise obstinately stuck ! The huge buildings, copied from Ford’s 
works at Detroit, were filled with expensive machinery. Tens of thousands 
of workmen had been collected and placed upon the pay-roll. But the 
“ conveyor ” — the long belt on which the automobiles were to be assembled 
and from which they were to drop oil, completed, at the rate of one every 
five or ton minifies — refused to move. This was due to no inefficiency 
among the thousands of workers. The bed on which it rested had, in 
various places, sagged owing to insecure foundations. The pretentious 
buildings of concrete and glass were open to the blasts of wind blowing 
loose sand into the machinery. And even if the conveyor could he made 
to move, there was nothing like a complete stock of the varied scries of 
components which had to be successively affixed one by one, as the great 
belt passed along. Yet without the presence, all day long, of every one 
of these components no single automobile could he completed. After a 
whole morning’s inspection of the mess and muddle, and a tireless cross- 
examination of the officials, from the director and the local Party secretary, 
down to the humblest English or American mechanic who could be found, 
it was impossible to avoid the impression that the case was hopeless. No 
wonder the Riga correspondent of The Times reported, that the works 
"would never bo reopened, and that the whole enterprise, in which .many 
millions of dollars had been sunk, would have to he abandoned ! 

A fortnight later the present writers were at Stalingrad, going over 
the great factory of tractors, which had been opened two years before. 
It was instructive to learn that it had had much the same experience as 
the Molotov factory at Gorki. After the official opening, the machinery 
stuck ! Everything see-med to be wrong. But the enterprise was not 
abandoned. Months ensued before even one tractor could be satisfactorily 
completed. A full year elapsed before such tractors as were delivered 
could be regarded as anywhere, near the standard of quality of the imported 
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article. Yet within two years of patient readjustment at Stalingrad, 1 14 
efficient tractors wore dropping oft' the conveyor every twenty-four hours, 
rt was Lherefoie no! sin-]) rising 1 0 learn subsequently that the Gorki factory 
was working equally well, and that by the end of 1934 it had actually 
delivered 85,000 motor cars and motor lorries. 

Less than two years later than at Gorki, a corresponding great factory 
for producing similar vehicles was opened at Kharkov. By this time 
the lesson had been learnt. The equipment and organisation of the 
Kharkov factory was made completely ready before the start was made. 
With no better workmen than those at Stalingrad and Gorki the convey ox- 
worked from the beginning, and some tractors were finished on the opening 
day. Presently the output rose to a steady average of several hundreds 
per day, the number varying according to the degree of complication of 
the machines called for. 

/V similar lesson was enforced in the vast constructions now working 
at the new city of Magnitogorsk. More than one serious explosion, ox- 
other fatal accident, occurred during the first year of operation, dxie to the 
failure to prevent the mishandling of dangerous machines by inexperienced 
young workmen. These fatalities, essentially the result of bad organisa- 
tion of labour known to be wholly untrained, involved heavy repair and 
replacement costs. But the experience was not wasted ; and Magnito- 
gorsk is already (1935) regularly turning out, without accident or other 
check, a satisfactory output. 

The Bolshevik authorities are fully aware that the inefficiency with 
which nearly all their industrial enterprises start, and the length of time 
taken, to remedy patent deficiencies, is economically wasteful, and excess- 
ively costly. Stalin himself has publicly described both the soviet 
authorities’ blunders and their difficulties. “ We were ”, he said, “ faced 
with the dilemma : either to begin by teaching people in technical schools ; 
and to postpone for ten years the production and mass exploitation of 
machines, while technically literate cadres would be trained in schools ; 
or to proceed immediately with the creation of machines and to develop 
their mass exploitation in the national economy, so as to teach people 
technique ; [and| prepare cadres in the very process of production and 
exploitation of machines. Wo chose the second course. We openly and 
deliberately agreed to the inevitable costs and extra expenditures involved 
in the shorts go of technically prepared people capable of handling machines. 
True, no small number of machines was smashed during this time. But to 
mako up for this we have gained what is most precious— time — and have 
created what is most valuable in economy— cadres. In three to four years 
we created cadres of technically literate people, both in the field of produc- 
tion of various machines (tractors, automobiles, tanks, airplanes, and so 
011 ), and in the field of their mass exploitation. What was accomplished 
in Europe in the course of decades, we succeeded in accomplishing, roughly 
and in the main, in the course of three to four years. The costs and extra 
expenses, the breakage of machines and other losses, have been more than 
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compensated. . . . J\Ion must bo grown as carefully and attentively us a 
gardener grows a favourite fruit tree. To educate, to help grow, to oiler 
a prospect, to promote in time, to transfer in time to another position if 
the man does not manage his work, without waiting for him to fail com- 
pletely ; carefully to grow and train people ; correctly to distribute and 
ftrganise them in production ; to organise wages so that they would 
strengthen the decisive links of production and prompt people onto higher 
skill — tills is what we need in order to create a large army of industrial- 
teohuical cadres.” 1 


The Inefficiency caused by Overlapping of Control 

There is, however, a more serious shortcoming in soviet industrial 
organisation, oven when an enterprise gets fairly started, and when those 
concerned have acquired some technical experience. The very multi- 
formity- that is otherwise so useful in the Soviet Union, often results in a 
wasteful disunity in direction, with noise and confusion in the workshops, 
much chattering and arguing, and sometimes repeating or undoing what 
has already been done, We insert a vivacious and lifelike description of 
a conversation in a railway train, in which these shortcomings of soviet 
industrial administration are commented on. This is taken from what is 
avowedly a work of fiction, not in itself evidence. But the present writors 
have several times heard much the same criticism from Gorman engineers 
returning from the USSR. 

“ You have begun to do a great many things and to talk a great deal 
about the. things you do,” said the foreign specialist. “ But we’ve been 
doing the same things very well for a very long time now, and we say 
nothing about them; we can’t spare the time. . . . You collect people 
in different places so that they can do things, and then what happens ? 
Then everybody begins to hinder these poor people, to get in their way, 
and annoy them-— and this happens in every single ease. . . . The plane 
where work is going on is the front, say. The people who arc working are 
soldiers, for the time being, soldiers. The superintendent, of the works is 
the commander, for the time being. The first question is — now that you 
have collected people together — how to give them good forage, good food, 
otherwise they will not bo able to do the maximum of work. And what 
did I sec ? Inspection of cooperatives was going on everywhere, because 
all the cooperatives were short in their accounts. Obviously it would be 
better to do things well at first, and well afterwards, instead of doing them 
badly at first and then having to have a general investigation afterwards. 

' The second question is, whom are the people to obey ? Where there are 
many masters there is no master. One poor worker does the work, and 
over him there are eight or nine or even ten commanders : the engineer, 
the director, the workers’ committee, the secretary of the Party local, the 
workers’ control, the workers’ inspection, the factory inspector, the district 
1 Mascolu Daily News, December 29, 103t. 
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executive committee, ( he workers’ pi ass, visitors— and then the worker 
himself wants to he a commander and reports people to the Ogpu, and 
shouts and tries to make himself bigger than he is. One frightens another ; 
he frightens the next man ; wo lie goes first this way nncl then that way ; 
everything goes wrong, and much more time and sLrengtli and money is 
spent than is necessary. I’ve seen this ; I’ve heard it myself. There is 
one very good rule that says : If you want Lo command, you must first 
learn to obey. But, here everyone, wants to command and no one wants 
to obey.” 1 

The reply made to this scathing criticism in the course of the same 
conversation in the train is, we think, illuminating. “ You have said 
that we were uneconomical, and wo were very wasteful in. our attitude 
towards people and in the employment of their strength. . . . Some very 
eloquent facts have been produced showing how anyone who isn’t too lazy 
can visit a works and hinder people from working. He called the visitors 
— very aptly- -tourists. J 3 ul, this is really a very new principle — the 
principle of general education. We lose, it is true, in 011c way, but we 
gain in another. These millions of molecules that have been, raised and 
heated by us cannot study in schools. No Commissariat of Education 
could possibly cope, with them. The Commissariat of Education has a 
huge budget, but even this is painfully small in comparison with our 
requirements. Now there is mi extra expense — the education ami 
enlightenment of the masses. We teacli these masses by this system of 
free tourist excursions, and wo ourselves are always learning from them, 
from their presence, their criticism, their demands. You say we are 
doing tilings that Europe does better, cheaper, cleaner and quicker than 
us. Yes, Europe is making things — but we are by no means merely making 
things ( that’s the whole point, and that’s what you don’t see ; therein 
lies the new principle, therein lies the explanation ! ” 

“ Not doing things ? Thou what is it you’re doing ? ” 

“ We’re doing planned things, my dear sir ! See the difference, it’s 
a tremendous difference. In every factory, every new construction that 
you visit, you can see things being done or worked out — plus a new 
society, plus the trade union, plus the training of adolescents, plus club 
work, plus production meetings, plus control, plus calculations, plus plan ! 
The thing plus plan conies from abovo, the thing plus control— that’s 
from below. Itseemstoyou that there are scores of masters here. You’re 
mistaken ; there are scores of factors, not masters: And the expansion 
of every single factor at the cost of another is part of a struggle for 
measures, for a system, a struggle for a new society. If when we examine 
a given segment, we discover an extra shoot which lias entered a circle 
where it doesn’t belong, this shoot is the extra expense for education. 
Thanks to this we are building up a new mechanism, making a new source 
of power available, setting up now landmarks. That is the new principle 

1 “ Heard in the Train ”, from the novel Ihjdrocantial by M. Shaginyan (Moscow, 
1034). 
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that, yon sought and did not find — an economic, system minus private 
owners J ft isn’t that we have scores of masters, but scores of factors 
and people who represent them. An attractive world, ami you visited it 
and did not notice this ! ” 


Where are the Captains of / ndustry ? 

The incentives “ in place of profit ” described in the foregoing pages, 
whether old ones remodelled, or new ones made practicable by planned 
production for community consumption, cannot, in themselves, produce 
a body of “ captains of industry ” able to supply the beat possible organisa- 
tion of the masses of operatives which is required in production on a 
large scale. Unlike the motive of making profit, the soviet incentives 
act upon the entire mass of those engaged in the work. No participant 
altogether escapes their influence. Accordingly, these incentives, whilst 
they may momentarily exalt this or that hero of industry, create no 
separate class in the community. Moreover, though these stimuli usually 
bring some tangible additions to personal income, and increased creature 
comforts, they do not lead to the accumulation of private fortunes. They 
create, in industry, nothing like a virtual governing body of self-made 
millionaires, passing into an hereditary upper stratum of wealthy families. 

It may be said that, just for this reason, the whole array of soviet 
incentives, whilst it may stimulate universal industry and vastly increase 
the productivity of labour, fails to evoke the industrial leadership which, 
in other countries, is assumed to be the function of the capitalist entre- 
preneur or director, the improving landowner or stockbreeder, or the 
company promoter or financial magnate. This comment is largely 
justified. For leadership in industry, as in all public affairs, Soviet 
Communism relies, as a substitute for a capitalist class, not on the 
incentives that we have analysed, hut on the peculiar Order that we 
have described in our chapter on “ The Vocation of Leadership ”f namely 
the Communist Party, together with its probationers called candidates, 
and its junior branch of Comsomols. These extensive organisations, 
f under their self-denying ordinance of individual poverty and implicit 
obedience to their own corporations, have assumed the leadership of the 
community, to the well-being of which they undertake to devote their 
lives, It is they who, as a corporate body, formulate industrial, as all 
other policy, and decide both the General Plan and its execution in 
thousands of productive enterprises. It is one moiety of them who 
individually fill nearly all the directing and managerial positions, whether 
these are reached by election from below, or by appointment from above. 
It is the other moiety of them, as individual wage-earners continuing to 
work at the bench or at the forge, on the farm or in the mine, whose 
personal character and public judgments insensibly direct the mass of 
fellow workers among whom they live. It is very largely they who man 
1 Chapter V. in Part 1., “ The Vocation of Leadership ", pp. 262-323, 
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the shock brigades that set the pace ; they who are elected to trade 
union ollices ; they who constitute the “ activists ” by whom the whole 
mass is set m motion. What are the incentives, “ in place of profit ”, 
that spur the membership of this self-selected vocational Order to the 
zealous performance ol‘ their function of leadership, in which they show a 
devotion certainly not less than that of the capitalists of the western 
world l Wo can only repeat our survey of the diversity of motives by 
which they are moved. There is the pleasure, or the persistent glow of 
satisfaction, which every person of ability and character feels in the 
successful exercise of his vocation ; none the less when this vocation is 
obviously and directly exercised in the service of the community than 
when it is in pursuit of his own wealth, or, as we may add, in the expression 
of his own personality in art, or in the promotion of his chosen branch of 
science. Scarcely distinguishable from this is the sense of achievement, 
which some may call the, sense of success or the sense of power, in directing 
or influencing the actions of others. Further, the sustained emphasis on 
the application of science to every problem of society which, as we shall 
describe in a subsequent chapter, 1 is implicit in Marxism, is a perpetually 
recurring stimulus to intellectual curiosity and invention. Nor can we 
doubt— though communists vehemently disclaim it — that we have here 
something analogous to the feeling of the devotees of the old religions, 
who are irresistibly impelled to the performance of duty by influences 
which non-believers find unintelligible, or merely mystical. 

But there is a further factor in the maintenance of a high level of 
character, ability and zeal of this vocational Order. As we have described 
elsewhere, its entire membership is not only constantly watched from the 
centre, bid, also subjected, every three or four years, to a drastic purging, 
by which something like 20 or 30 per cent of the members are actually 
expelled from the Order, or relegated to the lower degree of candidates or 
sympathisers. Every member has thus to stand his trial ; make confes- 
sion of his shortcomings, in private life as well as in public office ; and 
answer the. accusations that will be publicly brought against him. This 
is not merely a deterrent to weaklings or wrongdoers. It has a great 
effect in keeping the whole Order always up to the mark, by continual 
elimination of those falling below its standard. 

This leadership in Boviet Communism differs essentially, in two all- 
important features, from that of the capitalist class in western nations. 
Its constant and deliberate purpose is not the enrichment of anj r indi- 
vidual, any family or any social class— not even the non- pecuniary 
advantage of individual, family or class — but exclusively the lasting benefit 
of the community as a whole. And tlxe policy, which from time to time 
it adopts and puts in operation with a view to securing the advantage of 
the whole community, is always one hi which the entire Order, unlike 
any capitalist class, works together in unison to achieve the common 
end. 

1 Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, pp. 761-817. 
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The Thibslilulc for Profit- making 

It, Lw in the intimate combination of the array of incentives which 
Soviet Communism has known how to employ, and the peculiar organisa- 
tion by which leadership is provided- and not in the one without the 
other— that vve find the working substitute both for the profit-making 
motive and for the class of capitalist directors of industry, neither of 
which is allowed in the USSR. What can be said of the results of this 
substitution i Leaving aside any demonstration by statistics, which few 
people find convincing, we suggest that Soviet Communism has to its 
credit the undeniable, economic and industrial recovery and advance of 
the USSR since 11)21. From the lowest depths to which the country was 
reduced, after the Civil War and the Great Famine of 1921, the trans- 
formation in every branch of social life is unmistakable. This hi itself 
affords no evidence that the recovery and advance have been actually 
caused by the new motivation or by the new leadership. 1 1, might con- 
ceivably have taken place in spite of them. But if is conclusive proof 
fchal the new leadership and the new motivation have not boon incom- 
patible with the recovery and the advance. The Bolshevik experiment 
has, in the course of flic past decade, demonstrated beyond, all denial 
that neither the incentive of profit-making nor the existence of a capitalist 
class as (lie leaders and directors of industry is indispensable to wealth 
production on a, colossal scale, or to its .continuous increase. Such a 
result is worth consideration in .detail. 


Continuous Initiative and Risk-taking 

There are two necessary conditions of advancing wealth-production 
which the western economists have continued to regard as belonging 
exclusively to a regime of the pursuit of individual riches, under the 
direction of a relatively wealthy capitalist class. Under any other system, 
it was argued, and notably under any form of government ownership of 
industry, there could bo no courageous initiative, and no venturesome 
incurring of risk in new developments. Without a wealthy class, in 
receipt of incomes substantially in excess of the capacity to consume, 
there could be, it was said, no such accumulation of capital as would 
permit of great new enterprises yielding only distant, and therefore 
necessarily uncertain, returns. Both these economic assumptions have 
been, we suggest, conclusively disproved by the past fifteen years of USSR 
history. Far from showing any lack of initiative, in great 1 matters or in 
small ; far from any refusal to incur risks in new developments, Soviet 
Communism has proved to be, in all fields, almost wildly initiating. It 
has shown itself adventurous even to a fault in incurring risks. It has 
gone to the limit in sacrificing the present to the future. It has been 
experimenting restlessly, if not recklessly, in new developments in all 
directions. No student of the USSR can fail to be impressed by what 
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seems lo oven cvess in the desire for change and in the «pi ril of 
inlvenlure, in mdiudiy, m science, in various forms ol' art and in social 
institutions, ns com pined even with the United States. 

With regard to the rate of creation of new capital by means of savins, 
out of income, Soviet Uomirumism has, in tiic past decade, left all the 
world behind. Most capitalist countries are content to save ”■ — that is, 
divert to capital investment what might otherwise be immediately con- 
sumed in commodities and services 2 or 3 per cent of the total national 
income. Great Britain, at its wealthiest time, just before the Great War, 
was saving as much as 9 or 10 per cent of the total national income. 
But the Soviet Union, during most of the years since 1927, has “ saved ” 
from the national income, and invested in new enterprises, and in works 
and machinery of the nature of capital, at least 20 per cent, and sometimes 
as much as 30 per cent, of the total national income. In fact, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, the amount of “ saving ” (meaning 
allocation to capital investments instead of immediate consumption) has 
kept pace with the intellectual initiative. 

This is not to assort that Soviet Communism, within little more than 
a decade, has yet succeeded in raising the standard of life of its 170 millions 
of people from the appallingly low level of 1921 (to say nothing of the 
unplum bod depths of tsarist poverty) to anything like the normal standard, 
when in m ploymeiit,, of the British or the American, the Swiss or the 
Scandinavian people. What can be said with sonic confidence is that 
there is nothing iti Soviet .Communism to warrant the assumption that a 
communist nation must always remain below the level of any capitalist 
community in the world. Yet, at the present time, there is, in the USSR, 
undoubtedly a relatively low level of Industrial efficiency compared with 
the best that the United States and Great Britain can show. In particular 
there is an unevenness of achievement, and not a. few breakdowns in 
administration, which make it useful to analyse further the various 
participants in production. 


An Analysis of the Producers 

We may divide the economic and political organisation of any society 
into three sections or layers, according to the character of their respective 
functions. The smallest in magnitude of these three sections, and some 
would say the most important, is that on which falls the task and the 
burden of intellectual leadership, whether in economic production, in 
national policy, or in cultural developments. The largest in magnitude, 
to which it has been part of the cult of Marxism to attribute the greatest 
importance, is that Of the mass of workers whose life is spent in manual 
labour. Intermediate between these two sections thcre'is a third; an 
extensive and heterogeneous class, somewhat analogous to the non- 
commissioned officers, and to the stall’s at the base or depot of a modem 
army ; or to the maps of routine clerical workers in the national and 
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municipal offices. Tliia intermediate category includes all sorla of sul>- 
ordiuato deputy managers and routine executants ; foremen and inspec- 
tor, 4 ; secretaries, 1 2 clerks and shop assistants ; and men and women in 
sole, charge of minor posts or distant offices. They are alike in no other 
feature than that of not being manual- working producers, and yet not 
being burdened with responsibility for policy, or required to come to any 
decision as to what should be the end or purpose of the particular function 
entrusted to them. 

Now, it is part of tire peculiarity of Soviet Communism that these 
three sections or layers in the USSR do not to-day constitute distinct 
social classes, and least of all, hereditary classes. Whatever differences 
there may be in personal or family incomes — and such differences are far 
loss than in any other country— these differences do not correspond with 
differences in heritage, rank, education, manners, or habits of life, or even 
with the particular functions which tlie individuals fulfil. It is neverthe- 
less possible, wo venture to suggest, to compare, with substantial general 
accuracy, the degree of success with which, in the USSR, each of the three 
sections or layers as a whole, exercises the social function ascribed to it. 

The first-named section or layer, that of the intellectual leaders of the 
community in policy and direction, appears to us, as a whole, to have 
shown consummate ability and a devotion beyond all praise. In both 
respects it is certainly not inferior to that of the corresponding group of 
persons in any other country, cither in initiative and courage, in economic 
or social policy, in the utilisation of the knowledge of expert specialists or 
in the, direction and supreme management of the nation’s production and 
social life. 3 in all these respects, we venture to say, the soviet statesmen 
are markedly superior to the common run of business men in England or 
America, intent on their narrow aim of making profit. 

The largest section or layer, that of the mass of the workers, mostly 
recruited very recently from the peasantry, has reached, in a short time, 


1 Sometimes it is irresponsibility of the enormous number ,nf secretaries that is com- 
plained of, Thus a novelist remarks of tho present day : “ 1 must, say, by the way, that 
secretaries are the crying evil of our soviet existence. Enormous power is centred in (heir 
hands, since they arc the nearest intermediaries between the executives and the population, 
and are a t the same time never held responsible for their actions. They are tho ‘ responsible 
irresponsible!) ’ or those irreplaceable peoples who cause to groan both (ho government and 
tho unfortunate public ” (Semi-Precious Stones, by A. I. Voinova, London, 1034, f). 368), 

2 H is, wo think, of distinct advantage that none of tliuae leaders in tho USSR, can 
lie distracted from his work of leadership by great personal possession;) in iho form of 
luxurious mansions or steam yachts, or by conspicuous expenditure on amusements or 
travel. The very concentration of their energies may encourage gigantic projects. This 
has been suggested in a clever novel : “ "f knew that, in spite of tho moat severe sobriety 
of our epoch, and perhaps because of the complete absenco of anything fantastic in our 
life, one could in our country attain tho confirmation of some fancifully magical plan far 
more quiolsly and painlessly than the confirmation of, say, some small, ordinary project, 
conceived to cover the most crying needs of our industry." “ Yea ”, 1 thought, crossing 
streets and going out of one crooked alley into another, “ wo are accustomed to thinking 
oil a large Beale, in the plane of eternal, not temporary problems, and tho swing of our 
life requires something gigantic. All else seems boring and tasteless ! ” (Sami-Precious 

Stones, by A. J, Voinova, London, 1034, p. 405). 
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considering the low level from which it started, a creditable degree of 
mechanical skill and factory discipline, though, for the most part, still 
falling short oJ that of the most highly skilled workers of the most advanced 
capitalist countries. This shortcoming, is, however, more than compen- 
sated for by the intense enthusiasm for production which Soviet Com- 
munism has known how to inspire in thorn In no other country does 
the mass of the manual workers throw so much energy into an actual 
increase ot the output of industry. In no other country lias trade 
unionism achieved so much in improving the processes of industry, 
diminishing waste of time or material, speeding up labour, and generally 
increasing the not productivity of each enterprise. We know of no 
working class, in any of the countries in which there has been no such 
elimination of the capitalist employer, that, taken as a whole, cooperates 
so cordially and so strenuously in wealth production as the industrial 
wage-earners of the USSR. 

Tt is with what we have called the intermediate section or layer that 
Soviet Communism has so far achieved the least success. We venture the 
judgment that, taken as a whole, this section falls considerably below, in 
honesty and elliciency, both the leaders above and the mass of the wage- 
earners underneath. This is what is sometimes expressed by the criticism 
that, in the USSR the policy, the project or the plan is always superior 
to the execution of it. The subordinate officials such as the inspectors, 
the rate-fixers and the foremen; the clerks and shop assistants; the 
chairmen of local soviets and the directors and book-keepers of collective 
farms ; the station-masters, train conductors and other leading transport 
workers ; the men and women in charge of small posts or distant offices 
—taken as a whole, and with many honourable exceptions— have not yet 
acquired the habits of punctuality, honesty, regularity, exactness and, 
above all, absolute fidelity to the trust necessarily placed in them, upon 
which the most successful administration depends. This is not a new 
complaint about the countries east of the Vistula. We believe that those 
who knew the Russia of twenty years ago recognise an improvement in 
these respects. Much may be hoped for when the children now at. school 
have taken the places of their parents. But at present tlie human links 
between the policy-malcers and the primary workers are, as a whole, 
inferior in loyalty and efficiency both to the leaders and to the industrial 
wage-earners, and far behind those of Great Britain ; and it is to this 
deficiency that the patent defects of soviet administration are very largely 
to be attributed. 

We trace the continued shortcomings of this intermediate class to the 
failure of the soviet incentives to reach the particular occupations by 
which the whole class earns its living. To take certain cases as ilhts- 
trative, the work of the salesman in a government retail shop or a coopera- 
tive store, or that of the station-master of a provincial railway depot, 
cannot easily be put on a piece-work basis. It cannot well come under 
the influence of “ socialist competition ”, or be made the subject either of 
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public honour or o f public shame. There is evoui a "real, difficulty in 
bringing such occupations within the sphere of stock-taking and audit. 
Their work cannot he accurately measured, and without exact measure- 
ment it cannot, be made the subject of useful publicity. Inspection is a 
clumsy instrument, and one particularly difficult to use in so vast au area 
as the USSR. Moreover, in order to prevent collusion, who is to inspect 
the work of the inspectors ? it may be said, too, that there has been an 
indisposition on the part of the members of the Communist, Party, and 
of the Comsoniols, to enlist in many of the occupations comprised in this 
intermediate section or layer. The enthusiastic young communist will 
throw himself vigorously into the manual labour of making things. He 
or she will go down into the mine, or voluntarily spend arduous days 
completing the new Moscow underground railway. Male and female 
alike will, with equal enthusiasm, undertake a special mission involving 
hardship or danger. They will be happy and zealous in commanding even 
the smallest detachment on any service whatsoever. But they dislike 
the function of trading, aud the handling of goods, even when it is desig- 
nated the social service of the distribution of commodities. Par from 
seeking such a sheltered occupation as that of salesman in a cooperative 
store, or that of a clerk in the office of a government trust, communist 
youth frequently refuses to recognise this as paid of the necessary service 
of the community. This lowers the common level, in such occupations, 
of fidelity, zeal and efficiency. 

How have the leaders tried to overcome the inertia, the lack of zeal, 
and in some chses the dishonesty or the active sabotage, of this intermediate 
layer in the organisation of Soviet Communism '? Lenin’s idea was to 
cure these evils, which he summarised as “ bureaucracy ”, by bringing 
the common sense of the mass of the people to bear on every branch of 
administration. Under the system of “ workers’ and peasants’ inspec- 
tion ” every office was periodically visited, sometimes without notice, by 
a sort of jury, drawn from the common people, who insisted on having 
demonstrated to them the practical utility of every piece of ! ‘ red tape ”. 
Stalin, who was placed at the head of what became an extensive organisa- 
tion extending all over the USSR, fortified these indiscriminate juries of 
inspection by a staff of officials trained in administrative routine, who 
tactfully directed the juryman’s eyes to matters needing reform and put, 
into useful shape the jury’s criticism and suggestions. We have elsewhere 
described the extent to which this great organisation of “ workers’ and 
peasants’ inspection ” was thought to he effective and useful. 1 After 
more than a decade it was, in 1933-1934, superseded by other devices. 
Whilst it had served to increase the feeling of participation and control 
among the workers at large, it was held to have very largely failed in 
changing the character of what we have styled tire intermediate category. 
Moreover, it became recognised that, however valuable might be this 
irresponsible popular inspection, together with the perpetual inventiveness 

1 i'or the Workeru’ am) Poaeaixls 1 Inspection tuie Appendix VI. pp. 3(m-368 of J’art 1. 
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and discussion aliout the factory or oflice organisation to which the mass 
of workers were stirred, the whole thing added considerably to the work 
of the managers and directors, involved them in constant loss of valuable 
time, and definitely lowered the efficiency of the enterprise. Rykov 
brought this aspect of “ industrial democracy ” forcibly before the Fifteenth 
Party Congress. He quoted the protest of a manager interfered with in 
his duties by nine separate control commissions and committees of inspec- 
tion. He says : “My time is wasted on reports, conference negotiations. 
The trade union organisations formed three factory councils, three organisa- 
tions for discussing production and three commissions for set ting U p 
standards and settling disputes. When I am to find time for my work '? ” 
Finally this manager was haled before the secret police by “ a childish 
whim of an official of the GPU who wished to show that he was a person 
of authority Rykov concludes : “ This whole system of revision and 
control combined with a lack of personal responsibility is hardly calculated 
to ensure successful work. Our system is still centralised to a degree 
based on mistrust of every minor link of the chain .’’ 1 

The administrative expedient to which the Soviet. Government was 
driven, with regard to a large part of the intermediate class — notably 
between 1928 and 1931 — was that of punishment. Those detected in 
breach of trust or neglect of duty, those suspected of disaffection ,or dis- 
loyalty, and even those in whose sphere of work there had occurred any 
glaring breakdown or failure from any cause whatever, were summarily 
removed from office, or relegated to less responsible and more disagreeable 
work. In many cases the offenders were severely dealt with by the Ogpu 
and sentenced to imprisonment or relegation to Siberia. In extreme 
cases, where “ counter-revolutionary ” activities such as sabotage have 
been proved or suspected, men have been summarily shot. In defence 
of this policy of punishment, communists assert that it is just in this inter- 
mediate category that a large proportion of the people who were opposed 
to the Bolshevik regime found refuge. Many of the offices and institutions 
swarmed with ex-officers, ex-professors, cx-employers, and others formerly 
living on incomes derived from securities. Some of these, at least, 
remained permanently disaffected ; and even if, for the most part, they 
ceased actively to intrigue against the government, they continued to bo 
centres of disloyalty, not really trying to fulfil their functions with any- 
thing beyond the very minimum of efficiency. 2 But when this state of 
tilings is met by drastic and summary punishment, necessarily without 
meticulous regard to the degree of individual guilt, the matter is made 

1 Jtimia To-day, by Bherwood ltddy, 1!)34, pp. 7-8. 

a One of their own colour has admitted their offence. “ If we ignore for the moment ”, 
writes Boi is Ilrutzkus, “ the self-accusations wrung from the morally or physically tortured 
intellectuals at their public trials, we can see that there is some truth ill the complaints 
made agaipst them, They were undeniably hostile to the existing regime. , . - They 
could not possibly connive at such cruel measures. . . . They endeavoured to put a brake 
on these activities, relying for support on the Right Wi'iops disaffection u {Economic Planning, 
in Soviet Russia, by Boris Brotekus, lBUfi, pp. 233-234). 
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worse rather than better. The universal fear of dismissal, if not of morn 
severe pimislimetil,, its not an atmosphere, in which there can he produced 
either fidelity in service, or energy in its performance, and still less, 
intellectual initiative and inventiveness. The (Soviet tfovernnient would 
do well to set on foot a scientific study of the effect, alike on opinion, on 
judgment and on will — and therefore upon administrative efficiency -of 
the, emotion of fear. If the practical irremovability of the British civil 
servaut has its drawbacks, it 1ms at least the advantage that lie can give 
his whole mind fearlessly to his function, it would be a serious drawback 
if it had to be accepted that the soviet technician, inspector or foreman 
must always be subject to the paralysis caused by the fear, not only of 
losing his job, but of exemplary punishment; and punishment devised 
not to improve his character but merely to dp ter others from doing 
likewise, ! 1 

Sonic appreciation of these considerations seems to have penetrated 
to those responsible for soviet policy. In 1931, as we have already men- 
tioned, (Stalin took the opportunity, in Ids address entitled New Conditions 
■—New Tasks , to call for a new attitude towards “ the old technical intelli- 
gentsia Very characteristically, Stalin began by justifying what ho 
proposed to abandon. These people, he, .said, had, during Idle past year 
or two become “ infected with tlic wrecking disease, hi fact,” lie 
declared, “ wrecking had become, a sort of fashion ; while some of them 
directly engaged in wrecking activities, others abetted the wreckers ; 
others washed their hands of them and maintained a position of neutrality, 
while others vacillated in their adherence between the soviet power and 
the wreckers. Of course the majority of the technical intelligentsia con- 
tinued to work more or less loyally.” But, at the present time, Stalin 
went on to say, the position had changed. The Soviet Government had 
demonstrated its strength. There could be no longer any delusion as to 
its permanency. The great majority of the intelligentsia were now work- 
ing loyally, and the few remaining wreckers had been driven underground. 
Consequently, he declared, “ it follows that we must change, our policy 
towards the old technical intelligentsia. ... It would he foolish and 
unwise to regard almost every expert and engineer of the old schools as an 
undetected criminal and wrecker. . . . Our bask is to change our attitude 
towards the engineers and technicians of the old schools, to show them 
greater attention and solicitude, to display more boldness in inviting their 
cooperation. ...” 2 

In 1933-1934 the whole apparatus of “ workers’ and peasants’ inspec- 
tion ” was, as we have said, superseded by a new administrative device. 
Following the decision of the Seventeenth P-arty Congress, two new 
“ Control Commissions ” were established, one for the Party working 

1 To this subject of punishment and the scale erf moral values which it entails wo 
shall return in Chapter XI., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, and Chapter XII., 
“ The Good Life See also Chapter VII., “ The Liquidation of tile Landlord and 
the Capitalist ”, pp, 4(55-403; all these in Tart II. 

i New Oonditions — New Tasks, by .Toscf Stalin (Moscow, 1931), pp. 15-18, 
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directly under its Central Committee, and the other (for which the Party 
equally suggested the membership) for the USSR Sovnarkom, under 
whose directions it was to act. The special function of both commissions 
was systematically to “ check up ” the execution ol' all decisions and 
orders from the centre. Each commission was to appoint a stall of con- 
fidential ollicials who were systematically to compare what was actually 
done with what had been ordered to be done. The agents of the Party 
Control Commission would scrutinise the conduct and efficiency of Party 
members, whilst the agents of the Sovnarkom 5 s Control Commission 
would consider specially the results themselves. By those means it was 
hoped to assess with greater accuracy and promptitude the manner in 
which every brunch of administration was working, and to bring to bear 
on all grades a strong incentive to improvement. It remains to be seen 
what will bo the effect of this new apparatus upon what we have called 
the intermediate category. 

To end this chapter on the communist incentives “ in place of profit ” 
we may be permitted to draw the student’s attention to its strangely 
ironic conclusion. The one striking superiority of the capitalist organisa- 
tion of industry over that of Soviet Communism is not found in the profit- 
makers’ control and direction of production and distribution, in such a 
way as to secure the most perfect, satisfaction of the whole community’s 
needs or desires. Nor does any such superiority manifest itself in the 
capitalists’ capacity to evoke, from the mass of the manual workers, cither 
that universal continuous participation in the work of production, or that 
assiduity and inventiveness, which are both indispensable to the maximum 
output of the community as a whole. Alike in directing industry so as 
to satisfy the needs and desires of the entire community, and in obtaining 
from the whole mass of manual workers the utmost useful participation 
in production, Soviet Communism bids fair actually to surpass the achieve- 
ment of profit-making capitalism. Yet, as we have suggested, there is 
one part of the structure of wealth-production in which the organisation 
of capitalist industry has 30 far shown itself superior in efficiency to that 
of Soviet Communism. This is in the zeal, honesty, punctuality and 
loyalty to be counted on in Great Britain and some other countries of 
western Europe in the large and heterogeneous category of salaried 
workers who fill the intermediate positions between the directors and 
controllers of policy on the one band, and the manual workers engaged in 
direct production on the other, ft is in this middle section of the organisa- 
tion, comprising the clerical and accounting stall's, the foremen, and over- 
seers who combine high craftsmanship with managerial capacity, the 
chiefs of railway depots and local repair shops, the train conductors, the 
multitude of store managers, shop assistants and cashiers — the human 
links between those few who plan and direct and the many who actually 
produce— that the capitalists’ industry at present shows its greatest 
superiority. It is owing to the manifest shortcomings of this intermediate 
section in the USSR that the aggregate, results of soviet industry have 
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not bi'ou all that might have boon expected ; that there baa been in ho 
many soviet enterprises such a terrifying wearing out and breaking of 
machine! y, such a, waste of material and components, and such an amount 
of production of inferior quality. In the industrial organisation of Great 
Britain, we venture to say, this intermediate section is markedly superior 
to the corresponding section in the USSR. And yet it is exactly this 
salaried “ lower middle, class” that has been, under modern capitalism, 
most assiduously excluded from the incentive of prolit-making ! Jn tile 
USSR, improvement in this intermediate section is looked for in quite a 
different direetiou. As Stalin said, “ man must be grown as carefully and 
attentively as a gardener grows a favourite, fruit, tree in the following 
chapter wo shall describe- how strenuously and how systematically the 
Bolsheviks have tackled this problem of the “ remaking of man. ”, 



CHAPTER X 


TIIlS REMAKING! O |G MAN 

In no direction docs the purpose and policy of tlie Soviet Government 
stand in sharper contrast with the purpose and policy of any other 
administration than m its attitude towards the character and habits of 
the citizens at large. Monarclis and parliaments, humane oligarchies and 
enlightened democracies, have often desired the welfare of their subjects, 
and have even sometimes sought to shape their policy towards thus end, 
But at best this has been more of a hope than a purpose. The Soviet 
Government from the first made it a fundamental purpose of its policy 
not merely to benefit the people, whom it served but actually to transform 
them . 1 Far from believing that human nature could not be changed, 
Lenin and his colleagues thought that the principal object and duty of a 
government should be to change drastically the human nature with which 
it dealt. Rightly or wrongly, they ascribed the physical and menial 
characteristics of the Russian people almost wholly to the influence of the 
environment in which, for so many generations, it had lived. They duly 
recognised the influence of heredity. But they held that even the charac- 
teristics inherited genetically from the parents, and through them from 
all previous generations, are themselves, if not wholly at least very largely, 
the results of the successive environments to which their endless series of 
ancestors had been subjected. Even if further -scientific investigation 
should prove indubitably that most acquired characteristics are not trans- 
mitted by genetic inheritance, and if it should reveal in man something 
which is certainly not the accumulated result of past environment, how- 
ever remote, this would not lessen the importance of providing new 
environmental conditions which would be potent in effecting in each 
generation the further improvement that was desired. Clearly there is a 
social heritage as well as a physical one. Every child is certainly to no 
small degree moulded by the material and mental conditions of the 
parental home ; and, through these, by the structure and working of the 
society within which infancy and childhood, adolescence and manhood 
are passed. Not without reason therefore did the Bolsheviks hold that, 
among all the environmental conditions which go to the shaping of man, 
those created by social institutions are alike the most potent and the most 
easily transformed. It was for this ultimate reason that Lenin’s Govern- 
ment undertook the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist, and 
replaced profit-making by community service as the mainspring of wealth 
production . 2 ft was with this object that the Soviet Government has 

1 The following slogan of the Moscow Sports Clubs is significant : “ Wo are not only 
rebuilding human society on an economic basis : wo are mending the human race on 
scientific principles ”. . 

3 Son Chapter VII. in Part II., “ The Liquidation of the Landlord and tlio Capitalist , 
pp. 438-494. 
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transformed both industry and agriculture into what we have called 
“ Dimmed Production for Community (Jonsumpfion ”. J This creation of 
a pew environment, is what, is nought iu flic establishment of a “ classless ” 
society m winch every person would be equally free from “ exploitation ”, 
mid (‘very child equally enabled to develop whatever ability it possessed, 
jn a service of the community effectively open, on equal terms, to both 
sexes and all races, Finally, the same object and purpose is to be seen 
in the determined concentration of all the energies of the community 
upon the universal improvement of the social conditions of each successive 
generation during tins life, to the complete exclusion of any “ other - 
worldlincss ”, and of any diversion by what is regarded as a mythical 
Bupernaturahsm for which science can find no warrant. 

Why have other governments, in Europe or America, not had a like 
devouring eagerness and persistent purpose for the deliberate raising of 
their peoples to a higher level '? A thousand years ago, in the age of 
faith, man’s impiovement was regarded as the function, not of the civil 
government, but of the Christian Church. The rise of national govern- 
ments, and the Protestant Reformation, combined to make the state 
machinery essentially worldly. Whilst remaining professedly Christian, 
it became more and more governed in its policy and purpose by an indi- 
vidualism which left a free hand to profit-making capitalism, In the 
eighteenth century, under the influence of Rousseau, if came to be thought 
that government, far from having as its function the improvement of 
man, was in itself an evil inlluenco — to be as far as possible limited in its 
interference with the freedom of the individual. From this creed nine- 
teenth-century liberalism deduced the idea that it was positively wrong 
for the government to retain any organic connection with religion, or to 
encroach on the domain of the church or churches, which included the 
whole conception of a good life ” in obedience to the commands of an 
omnipotent deity. With the decay, over a large part of Europe and 
America, of belief in any supernaturalism, “ the bottom has dropped out ” 
of the code of behaviour which the churches had formulated. 

Lt is a distinctive feature of Soviet Communism that the organised 
society which it establishes deliberately and avowedly assumes the func- 
tion of promoting, among all its participants, what it conceives to be 
“ the good life ” ; a life to be spent, not in the worship of a, mythical deity, 
or in preparation for some future existence, but, during each successive 
generation, in the promotion of the well-being of the whole community of 
men. For the worship of God (Soviet Communism substitutes the service 
of man. Man, after centuries of oppression a poor image of what he 
might be, has accordingly to be rcmn.de, and a new civilisation established. 

One of the puzzle-questions for the historians of society is how new 
civilisations arise. Do the successive new species of social institutions, 
exhibiting new relations between man and man, changed processes of 

1 See Chapter VIII. in Part IT., “ Planned Production lor Community Consumption ”, 
pp, 495 068. 
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production, a frcsli destination of property, a novel conception of the rela- 
tion of tlio individual to the universe, and a now code of conduct, spring 
directly from the highest of existing civilisations, or from more primitive 
types, less differentiated, less minutely elaborated, and less stabilised in 
structure and function ? Without doubt Soviet Communism, for good 
or for evil , sprang from a low type of society, if we j udge it by the standards 
of western civilisation— -its masses illiterate, superstitious, exceptionally 
diseased, and in places actually barbarous ; its governing classes, largely 
of foreign origin, degenerate, and in more than one sense corrupt ; with a 
political constitution hopelessly inefficient and obsolete. Here is a suc- 
cinct account of Tsarist Russia in 1917 when Lenin assumed office, by a 
cosmopolitan observer, 1 whom we take leave to characterise as quite the 
best informed of all whose books are on record ; and one at that time 
contemptuous of Bolshevism, and all the more to be trusted, as without 
partiality for that creed, in that the October Revolution had swept away 
liis savings. Dr. IS. J. Dillon, after describing the extreme heterogeneity 
of race and religion among the inhabitants of Tsarist Russia,, continued 
as follows : 

“ Turning from the nationalities to the hulk of the Russian people — 
the agricultural population — one was struck with the circumstance that 
it was mediaeval in its institutions, Asiatic in its strivings and prehistoric 
in its conceptions of life. The peasants believed that the Japanese had 
won the Manchurian campaign by assuming the form of microbes, getting 
into the boots of the Russian soldiers, biting their legs, and bringing about 
their death. When there was an epidemic in a district they often killed 
the doctors ‘ for poisoning the wells and spreading the disease ’. They 
still burn witches with delight, disinter the dead to lay a ghost, strip 
unfaithful wives stark naked, tie them to carts and whip them through the 
village. Tt is fair, therefore, to say that the level of culture, of the 
peasantry, in whose name Russia is now being ruined, is considerably 
lower than that of Western Europe. And when the ouly restraints that 

1 Dr. Emile Joseph Dillon (born in 1856 in England, the son of an Irish father and 
English mother ; educated at French and. German universities) ; lived in Russia from 
1877 to ill 14, anil revisited the country in 1918 and 1929 ; was a student and afterwards 
a professor at Russian universities, long editor of a Russian newspaper, travelling exten- 
sively during his nearly forty years’ stay ; knowing many languages, and personally 
acquainted with almost every phase of Rusisan life, from ministers of state, the nobility 
and the bureaucracy, through successive generations of revolutionaries, down to the 
artisan and the peasant. Ilo was for nearly thirty years a consummate ‘‘ foreign corre- 
spondent ” of British and other newspapers, and author of many books in Russian and 
other languages. The student should compare his three books on Russia, spread over 
thirty-nine years. In 1890 he published (as E, 15. Lanin) Russian Oharuclerislks (604 pp.), 
a penetrating analysis which the ex-minister Mityukov once declared to be the most 
accurate description of the Russian people. In 1918, on viewing the situation just after 
the Bolshevik assumption of office, he published under his own name The IlcJipat of Russia 
(420 pp,), in which, altogether disbelieving in. the Bolsheviks, he expressed his despair. 
In 1929, he came again, and published Russia- To-day and To-morrow (838 pp.), bearing 
eloquent testimony to an immense improvement in almost every reaped- He was so much 
impressed that he was intending to revisit Russia, when he unfortunately fell ill, dying at 
Barcelona in 1933. 
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keep suck a multitude in order are suddenly removed the consequences to 
the community are bound to be catastrophic. The peasantry, like the 
intelligentsia, is wanting in the social sense that endows a race with 
oohesi veiies.s, solidity and political unity. Between the people and 
anarchism for generations there stood the find partition formed by its 
primitive ideas of God and the Tsar ; and since the Manchurian campaign 
those were rapidly melting away. . . . Too often the Russian peasant 
dwells in a hovel more filthy than a sty, more noxious than a phosphoric 
match factory. Ifc goes to bed at six and even at live o’clock in the 
winter, because he cannot afford money to buy petroleum enough for 
artificial light, lie has no meat, no eggs, no butter, no niillc, often no 
cabbage, and lives mainly ou black bread and potatoes. Lives ? He 
starves on an insufficient quantity of them. At this moment ) i 917] 
there are numerous peasants in Bessarabia who for lack of that stable 
food are dying of hunger. At this moment in White Tiussia, after the. 
departure of the reserves for the seat of war, there arc many households 
in which not even a pound of rye corn is left for the support of the families 
who have lost their bread-winners. And yet those starving men, women 
and children, had raised plenty of corn to live upon — for the .Russian tiller 
of the soil oats childly black bread, and is glad when he lias enough of 
that. But they were forced to sell it immediately after the harvest in 
order to pay the taxes. And they sold it for nomiual prices— so cheap 
that the foreigners could resell it to them cheaper than .Russian corn 
merchants! . . . Wholly indifferent to politics, of which they understood 
nothing, but cunning withal and land-greedy, the peasants were only a 
long row of ciphers to which the articulate class, mainly officialdom, lent 
significance. All that they wanted was land, how it was obtained being 
a matter of no moment to them. Their view of property was that their 
own possessions were inviolable, whereas those of the actual owners should 
be wrested from them without more ado. This simplicist socialism was 
the crystallisation of ages of ignorance, thraldom and misguidance. It 
was manifest that the complete enfranchisement of these elements would 
necessarily entail the dissolution of the Tsardom. . . . Eleven years ago 
[be. in 1907] I wrote : ‘ The agrarian question in liussia is the alpha and 
omega of the revolution. It furnishes the lever by means of which the 
ancient regime, despite the support of the army, may be heaved into the 
limbo of things that were and are nob. So important is the land problem 
that, if it could be definitely suppressed or satisfactorily solved, the 
revolution would be a tame affair indeed. . . . For it must not be for- 
gotten that fully 80 per cent of the population are illiterate, and that 
millions of them are plunged hi such benighted ignorance and crass super- 
stition as foreigners can hardly conceive of. Hence they sorely need 
guidance. . . . The cry, “ the land for the peasants ” intoxicates, nay, 
maddens them. They are then ready to commit any crime against 
property and life in the hope of realising their object. The explosive 
force that may be thus called into being and utilised fox' the purpose of 
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overthrowing the present social and political order is enormous. Tlie 
formidable army of tlve Tsar dwindles into nothing when compared to it, 
because itself is the source ol' tin', army to which it imparts its own strivings 
and tendencies. . . . The resultant is an easy-going, patient, shiftless, 
ignorant, un veracious and fitfully ferocious mass . . . half a child and 
half an imperfectly tamed wild beasL . . . whom the German writers 
flippantly connect, by an isocultural line, with the Ga echos of 
Paraguay ! ’ ” 1 

On leaving Russia in 1918 Dr. Dillon dismissed Lenin and his col- 
leagues in these terms : “ In the Bolshevik movement there is not the 
vestige of a constructive or social idea. Even the Western admirers of 
Lenin and Trotsky cannot discover any. Genuine socialism means the 
organic ordering of the social whole, and of this in tlie Bolshevik process 
there is no trace. Ear from that, a part is treated as the whole, and the 
remainder is no better of! than were the serfs under Alexander I. and 
Nicholas 1, For Bolshevism is Tsardom upside-down. To capitalists.it 
motes out treatment as bad as that which the Tsars dealt to serfs. It 
suppresses newspapers, forbids liberty, arrests or banishes the elected 
of the nation, and connives at or encourages crimes of diabolical 
ferocity.” 2 

Ten years later [1928] Dr. Dillon revisited the USSR, and was lost in 
amazement at what lie saw. “ Everywhere people are thinking, working, 
combining, making scientific discoveries and industrial inventions. If 
one could obtain a bird’s-eye view of tlie numerous activities of the citizens 
of the Soviet Republics one would hardly trust the evidence of one’s senses. 
Nothing like it ; nothing approaching it in variety, intensity, tenacity of 
purpose has ever yet been wilncssed. Revolutionary endeavour is melting 
colossal obstacles and fusing heterogeneous elements into one great people ; 
not indeed a nation in the old-world meaning hut a strong people cemented 
by quasi-religious enthusiasm. . . . The Bolsheviks then have accom- 
plished much of what they aimed at, and more than seemed attainable by 
any human organisation under the adverse conditions with which they 
had to cope. They have mobilised well over 150,000,000 of listless dead- 
and-alive human beings, and infused into them a now spirit. They have 
wrecked and buried the entire old-world order in one-sixth of the globe, 
and are digging graves for it everywhere else. They have shown them- 
selves able and resolved to meet emergency, and to fructify opportunity. 
Their way of dealing with home rule and the nationalities is a masterpiece 
of ingenuity and elegance. None of the able statesmen of to-day in other 
lands has attempted fo vie with them in their method of satisfying the 
claims of minorities. In all those, and many other enterprises, they are 
moved by a force which is irresistible, almost thaumaturgical. . . . 
Bolshevism is no ordinary historic event. It is one of the vast worlct- 
cathartic agencies to which we sometimes give the name of Fate, which 

1 The Wclipse of Russia, by E. h Billon (1918), pp- 13, 15, 372-374, 383. 

* Ibid. p. 388. 
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appear at long intervals to consume the human tares and clear the ground 
for a new order of men and things. The, Hebrews under Moses and 
Josluia, the 11 tins under Attila, the Mongols under Djinghis Khan, and 
the Bolsheviks under Lenin, are nil tarred with the wnuc transcendental 
brush. Bolshevism takes its origin in the uuplumbed depths of being; 
nor could it have come into existence wore it not for the necessity of 
putting an end to the injustice and iniquities that infect our superannuated 
civilisation. It, is amoral and inexorable because transcendental. It has 
come, as Christianity came, not for peace but for the sword ; and its 
victims outnumber those of the most sanguinary wars. To me, it, seems 
to lie the mightiest driving force for good or for evil in the world to-day. 
it is certainly a stern reality, smelling perhaps of sulphur and brimstone, 
but with a mission on earth, and a mission which will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled.” 1 


The Woman 

lu tlieir remaking of the Russian people, Lenin and his followers 
began, not with Adam, but with five ! For the October Revolution meant 
to the scores of millions of peasant or wage-earning women, not merely 
liberation from the exploitation of the landlord and the capitalist, a 
liberation which could only be made effective in the course of years ; but, 
also an Immediate release, from the authority of the, father or the husband. 
From thenceforth the woman was to be in all respects of equal status with 
the man ; whether as a citizen, as a producer, as a consumer, or even as 
a member of (ho 'Vocation of Leadership. 2 

The piecemeal emancipation of women has been proceeding for nearly 
a century over a large part of Europe and America. But, as has been 
rightly observed, “ the, process of emancipation now going on in Russia 
differs from all earlier ones in the recorded history of mankind in that 
it is earned out according to plan, and on an unprecedented scale. And 
however that process may turn out in the course of historical development, 
one thing has already been attained : the humanisation of woman. A 
fundamental remoulding and reordering of all human relations is being 

1 Bus sia To-day and To-morrow (1929), pp. 328, 336, 337. Tlio three books of Dr. 
Dillon should bo road together, 

2 Dor the position of women in the USSR, apart from such Russian works as The 
Historical Development of Women's Life, of Marriage anil the Family, by It. N. Kovalyov 
(Moscow, 1 931) ; History of the Women Workers' Movement in Russia, by A. M. Kollontai ; 
Women in the Struggle fot a New Society, by F. Nyunna (Kharkov, 1930) j and innumerable! 
practical manuals, the reader may conveniently consult Woman in Soviet Russia, by 
Fannins, FTallo, 1933, 405 pp., with exlonnivo bibliography j Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood in the Soviet Union, by Dr. Esther Conus, Chief Physician of the State Research 
Institute for the Protection of Motherhood and Infancy, Moscow (1933, 117 pp .) ; Women 
in Soviet Russia, by Jessica Smilh (New York, out of print) • Protection of Women and 
Children in Soviet Russia, by Alice Withrow Field (1932, 263 pp.), with bibliography; 
Red Virtue, by JSlla Winter (1933, 320 pp.) ; The New Russia, by Dorothy Thompson 
(1029), chap. x. 

A convenient; survey is given in the recent Russian work The Protection of Mother- 
hood ejed Childhood in the. Country of the Soviets, by V. R. Lebedeva (Moscow, 1934, 
2G3 pp.). 
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attempted in the Soviet State on a hitherto undreamt-of scale. . . . Here 
for the first time the feminist question is conceived as pari of the great 
social question and is being brought near to its solution through the 
conscious will of the community. 1 

How great and startling was this emancipation of the Russian women 
will he plain when wo remember that in 1917 something like one-tenth of 
the whole population of what is now the USSR were Moslems, among 
whom women wore veiled, and scarcely regarded as human beings. They 
were sold to their husbands, even as young as eleven, and made Lo work 
just as if they were chattel slaves. On the husband’s death the widow 
became legally the property of Ids nearest relative, along with his domestic, 
utensils, his live stock and the rest of his possessions, all alike saleable to 
anyone willing to buy. But oven those who belonged to the Orthodox 
Church were little better oil. They had practically no legal rights against 
their husbands. The civil code of Tsarist .Russia laid it down in express 
terms that “ a wife is bound to obey her husband in all things, and in no 
wise to be insubordinate to his authority ” (Section 107, Volume X). 
She could undertake no employment for hire without his permission 
(Section 2202, Volume X). A woman who became a teacher, a nurse or 
a telegraph operator was immediately discharged on marriage. Passports 
were not usually issued to married women, the wife’s name being inscribed 
on that of her husband. Hence she could not leave home without him. 
A wife who went away without his permission might be brought back by 
the police as if she were an escaped convict. Only in exceptional cases, 
on special application, with the husband’s express permission, could any 
passport be issued to a married woman. The law left to women almost 
no outlet of escape from the control even of the worst husband, not oven 
if he consented to a divorce. Nearly all the peasant women, and three- 
fourths of the women of the wage-earning class in the cities, were wholly 
illiterate. Such was the lot, right down to the revolution of 1917, of half 
the adult population of the country. 

The purpose of the .Bolsheviks was not emancipation for its own sake, 
but the raising of women as part of the humanity which had to he remade. 
It, was seen that the first step in this elevation, so far as the women were 
concerned, was to sot them free. It is, for this reason that the Russian 
Social Democratic Party had always made the emancipation of women one 
of its fundamental principles. Marx had pointed out at the first congress 
of the International at Geneva in 1866 that the struggle of the working 
class against capitalism would be unsuccessful unless women were freed 
from their various economic bondages. The tiny Bolshevik Party had 
always admitted women as professional revolutionaries on the same terms 
as men ; and women sat on its most responsible and most secret com- 
mittees. Within a year after the Bolshevik revolution, “ in November 
1918, the first All-Russian Conference of proletarian and peasant women 
met in Moscow, with almost 1200 delegates, even then representatives 
1 Wovupv in Soviet Russia, by Paiuiiria Halle (1933), Preface,, p. ix. 
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of nearly a million working women in Soviet Russia ”. J This was largely 
a spontaneous movement among the women whom the revolution had 
stirred ; and Renin held, from the first, that the women’s organisation 
should be on no narrow party basis. The Bolsheviks saw to it, indeed, 
tlui t. the delegates were praotirally a 11 of the peasant or wage -earning class, 
and adherents of the revolution. Organisers went all over the country lo 
secure the election of delegates. “ Jlundrerls of working women from the 
remotest factories and villages had come to Moscow with complaints, 
grievances and doubts, with all their cares, great and small. They all 
wanted to hear from Renin why peace had not come immediately after the 
October Revolution, why hunger and cold were still rampant throughout 
the, country. The mass of the women, wholly inexperienced, had hardly 
an inkling at that time how hard and long is the path of socialist construc- 
tion, how many obstacles must be overcome before the final victory of 
the proletariat. . . . The Party succeeded in organising a revolutionary 
storm troop from the masses of women, and [was able] to direct their 
activities towards constructional work. Prom this moment steady 
systematic and purposeful work began upon the masses, designed to create 
the prerequisite condition of equal rights for working women. Women 
began to be drawn into the work of the socialist construction, and trained 
leaders were called in, . . . The conference was variegated and brilliant.”® 

The emancipation was never thought of as merely the removal of legal 
disabilities, or even of electoral disqualifications. The economic and even 
the household subjection of women had equally to be abolished. “ A 
victory for socialism ”, Lenin had said, “ is impossible, until a whole half 
of toiling mankind, the working women, enjoys equal rights with men ; 
anti until she no longer is kept a slave by her household and family 
The complete equality of the sexes became the basis of all laws and 
executive decrees. Whether married or .single, women voted on the same 
qualification as men, and enjoymd equal eligibility for public offices. They 
freely became members of trade anions and cooperative societies, and of 
every other association. They were, as a matter of course, accorded the 
same, standard rates of wage or salary as men for the same tasks, and they 
became eligible for employment of every kind or grade. They retained, 
in marriage, the ownership of whatever they had possessed ; they shared 
during marriage in the ownership of whatever was subsequently acquired 
by either member of the partnership. They had the same rights as men 
to terminate marriage by divorce, with equal obligations, according to 

1 “ What is a peasant woman 7 Nothing but liaah. They are all as blind aa molos. 
They know nothing. A peasant woman (a baba) has neither soon nor hoard anything. 
A man may learn as he moots others casually in a tavern, or perchance in gaol, or it lie 
serves in the army. But what can you expect o£ a woman ? Does anyone teach hoi' ? 
The only one who over teaolics her is a drunken moujilt when ho lashes her with the reins 
• — that is all Iho teaching she gets ” (the words of the peasant Mitritch, in Leo Tolstoy’s 
play The Power of Darkness ; quoted in The Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in 
the Soviet Union, by Dr. Esther Conus, 1933, p. 4). 

3 Women in the, Struggle for the New Society, by F. Nyuriua (1930, in liussian), quoted 
in Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933), pp. 94-95, 
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means, for the maintenance of any children of the marriage and of a 
necessitous spouse. And trom this initial sweeping emancipation there 
has been no retreat or withdrawal. Already, in 1920, Lenin could claim 
that in no country in the world were women so completely and un- 
reservedly freed from sex disability, whether legal or customary, as in the 
USSR. “ The (lovernuient ol the proletarian dictatorship,” he said, 
“ together with the Communist Party and the trade unions, is, of course 
leaving no stone unturned in the effort to overcome the backward ideas 
of men and women, to destroy the old uncommunist psychology. In law 
there is naturally complete equality of rights for men and women. And 
everywhere there is evidence of a sincere wish to put this equality into 
practice. Wo are bringing the women into the social economy, into legisla- 
tion and government. All educational institutions arc open to them, so 
that they can increase their professional and social capacities. We are 
establishing communal kitchens and public eating-houses, laundries, and 
repairing shops, infant asylums, kindergartens, children’s homes, educa- 
tional institutes of all kinds. In short, we arc seriously carrying out the 
demand of our programme for the transference of the economic and 
educational functions of the separate household to society. That will 
mean freedom for the woman from the old household drudgery and 
dependence on man. That, enables her to exorcise to the full her talents 
and her inclinations. Tbe children are brought up under more favourable 
conditions than at home. We have the most advanced protective laws 
for women workers in the world, and the officials of the organised workers 
carry them out. We are establishing maternity hospitals, homes for 
mothers and children, motliercraft clinics, organising lecture courses on 
child care, exhibitions teaching mothers how to look after themselves 
and their children, and similar things. We are making the ..most serious 
efforts to maintain women who .are unemployed and unprovided 
for.” 1 

The testimony is universal, and we think unchallenged, that the result 
of this emancipation has been, within less than a couple of decades, a 
rapid (tnd almost sudden bound forward, not merely in the practical free- 
dom of the woman hub also in her mental and physical development ; 
and this nob only in her health and longevity, hut also in her intellectual 
attainments and in her achievements in nearly every branch of human 
activity. Though in 1917 the extraordinarily great percentage of illiter- 
ates among women was far higher than that among men, it could be 
estimated in 1934 that nine-tenths of all the adults throughout the whole 
of the USSR, and quite as many women as men, could at least read and 
write. In the same year the proportion of girls in attendance at school 
was practically as high as that of boys. In the USSR women’s emancipa- 
tion has made a sorely needed, addition to the labour iorce, not only in 

1 Lonin, aa quoted in Jtcrnin.isre.ncr.s of Lenin, by Clara Zetkin (1920), p. 57. A slightly 
different translation is given in Woman in Soviet 'Russia, by i-'a.inffna Ilalle (1933), pp. 
97-98. 
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offices and in the light industries, bid, also in agriculture 1 and the heavy 
industries. 

The women of the USBR now (1935) supply not only two-thirds of all 
the teachers but also two-thirds ol' fill the doctors, and a largo proportion 
of the specially trained agronomists. They often fill a majority of the 
places in the numerous research institutions in every branch of science. 
They furnish nearly one-third of all the qualified industrial technicians, 
who are, after a live years’ university course, now annually recruited for 
the incessantly growing engineering, machine-making, chemical and elec- 
trie, al plants. They supply a large contingent of the train-working and 
railway administrative staffs. They are to be found, in fact, working in 
every occupation, not excepting the army, or the mercantile marine, or 
the extensive aviation service. One (Alexandra Kollontai) Inis had a 
successful career in diplomacy, and is now (1935) Soviet Minister at 
Stockholm. Another (Varvara Nikolaievno- Yakovleva) is (1935) Finance 
Minister of the RSFSR, with its hundred millions of inhabitants. More 
than a hundred women have been awarded, for distinguished service, the 
Order of Lenin or that of the Red Banner. 

Motherhood 

It is, however, not enough to set women free from legal and political 
fetters, and even from the economic disabilities due to ancient prejudices. 
There is one function exclusively feminine, of supreme public importance, 
the duo performance of which imposes on women, not only a serious strain 
on health, but also, in capitalist countries, a heavy financial burden. The 
more expense of motherhood, coupled with that of infant care, is one of 
the potent causes of the chronic poverty of large sections of the wage- 
earning class. For centuries this was succoured only by private phil- 
anthropy, and sometimes (especially in England) as part of a system of 
public Poor Relief to which a stigma of disgrace was attached. Only in 
the present century have some countries included, in their national systems 
of social insurance, a scanty and inadequate “ maternity benefit In 
the Bolshevik conception of the Remaking of Man a large place was found, 
from the outset, for the maintenace of the pregnant; woman so that she 
might fulfil her function as mother, worker and citizen. Just as the man 
in any office or employment is repaid, as a matter of course, over and 
above his wage salary, the various “ functional expenses ” which he has 
to incur in the performance of his duties, so it is held that- the woman who 

1 It was stated in the Seventh All-Union Congress of Soviets in .January 1935 that, 
in the Ukraine alone, a quarter of a million peasant women, members of colled ivo farms, 
had been selected by their male and female colleagues, for positions of responsibility ; 
over 12,000 for membership of the management boards of the collective farms, in more 
than 8000 eases aa chairmen ; some 3000 were chosen to bo brigade Leaders, and 30,000 
to be assistant leaders ; nearly 200,000 had beon appointed organisers ; 2577 bad boon 
elected as the managors of kolkhosi ; oyer 18,000 had become inspectors of quality, whilst 
there were nearly 3000 women in charge of tractors (speech by P. P, Lyubchenko, joint- 
president of Council of People’s Commissars of the Ukraine, in Moarmv Daily News, 
February l, 1935.) 
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fulfils her peeulrir function of child-bearing, although it is impossible to 
enable her altogether to avoid the pain and discomfort, should at least 
be permitted to escape from the exceptional pecuniary burden that is 
involved. In the UMfiU the whole cost of child-bearing is, a.s far as 
possible, treated as a functional expense of the woman in the performance 
of her public duty. 

The purpose of Soviet Communism in this matter is not merely to be 
hind to the sufferers — not even chiefly an improvement of the health of 
the community, or the reduction of the frightful rate of infant mortality 
of Tsarist Russia- hut specifically the promotion of equality of conditions 
between men and women. It is in order to go as far as possible towards 
raising women to an equality with men in the performance of work, with 
equal opportunities in the choice of occupation, that so much more is 
done collectively for maternity and infancy in the USSR than in any 
other country of the world. What is new in the USSR is, of course, not 
the maternity hospital, nor the creche, hot any similar service, which 
were not altogether unknown in Tsarist Russia, and are to be seen, in 
tiny numbers, sporadically and capriciously provided by private phil- 
anthropy, in nearly every other country Lo-day. What ia unique under 
Soviet Communism is the universality, ubiquity and completeness of the 
provision made at the public expense for all the mothers in so vast a 
country, where over six million births take place annually. This univer- 
sality of provision was not. an invention of .Lenin and his colleagues. It 
was one of the many revolutionary social proposals of ICarl Marx nearly 
seventy years ago , 1 which capitalism has loft to the first collectivist state 
to put in operation with any approach to completeness. 

Tor the woman about to become a mother {whether or not her union is 
legally registered), who is employed at a wage or salary in any kind of 
work in town or country, or who is the wife of anyone so employed, the 
USSR, offers, entirely free of charge, without any individual contribution, 
wherever the system is in full operation, medical care during pregnancy , 
admission for confinement to a maternity hospital ; twelve or sixteen 
weeks’ leave of absence from her work 2 on whatever wages she has been 


1 “ As early as sixty-five years ago, at the Geneva Congress of the Fkst International 
under the chairmanship of Karl Marx [1866], dm question was 

on the introduction of state protection of motherhood and childhood m the program e 
of all the workers’ parties of the world. He pointed out that unless woom yore Jreed 
from the old economic bondages illie struggle of the working elms against ^paahtmwo^c 
bo unsuccessful ” {Protection, of Women and Children m Some! Russia, bj Alice Withior 

Fl0 ^ Mothers rSivo leave of absence before arf after childbirth in ^ 

being entitled to eight weeks before and eight weeks alter, whilst the other tasm week 

before and six weeks after, In the first category by the 

workers and manual labourers, all women working at night iwduteQ oft 

women employed in commerce, post office worlcersmst™^ 

or boarding schools and similar institutions, athletic instructors, educational » 

LZ Slta in colonies for defective children, 
newspaper writers, doctors and nurses in villages or m surgical, 
disease hospitals and lunatic asylums, «id those 

with dentists and masseuses. In the second category stand all other women earning 
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earning ; constant medical supervision and aid ; the riglit to be reinstated 
in her job when medically lit, with regular intervals every throe and a 
half hours in which the infant can be breastfed ; a grant of money for the 
infant’s clothing, with a. monthly grant for the first year towards the 
infant’s food ; and the provision of a creehe in which from two months 
to live years old the infant may bo safely oared for during the mother’s 
working hours . 1 This seems, to the foreigner, an astonishing list of 
maternity benefits. But every one of them is covered by the conception 
of freeing the woman from her 11 functional expenses ”, and from the 
“ economic bondage ” in which her fulfilment of her exceptional function, 
so vital to the community, would otherwise tend to place her. The aim 
is, so far as tins is physically possible, to set her as free to work in any 
occupation, to be as productive in her work, and to make as good an 
income from it, as if she did not become a mother. Jri short, in the view 
of Soviet Communism, maternity is never to be treated (as it sometimes 
is elsewhere) as if it were a misdemeanour, punishable either by summary 
dismissal from the job (as in the British and some other government 
services, and a, Iso in some private employments), or at least, in all cases, 
by a substantial pecuniary fine. It is in fact held that the least that 
should be done for the mother is to relieve her of all the pecuniary cost 
involved in the fulfilment of her exceptional function. The whole cost 
is borne, partly by the commissariat of health of each constituent or 
autonomous republic, and partly by the service of social insurance, in 

living, other than llioso subject (<> night work, and including stenographers, secretaries, 
teachers in city day schools, cooks and housekeepers and other dumeslie workers, ami 
woman who work m kolkhusi (colled ivo farms). Students holding scholarships in univer- 
sity or educational institutions ol like grade are for this purpose treated as workers in the 
second category. Women who have had abortion performed have a right to three weeks’ 
vacation with pay. ( Protection nj Women and Childien in Soviet ltussia, pp. 05-117.) 

At tho eongicss of udorniks from collective farms, m February 1035, n woman delegate, 
proudly staled Unit, in her kolkhos, tho members’ mooting had gone even further in care 
for maternity. JSvery member hearing a child was allowed three months’ absence from 
work before and throe months after confinement, without any diminution of her share in 
the common produce. (Moiteow Daily News* February 1935.) 

1 In a satirical novel wo road an amusing reference to tho privileged position which 
women occupy as employees owing to tho provision of maternity benefit : 

“ 1 She’s pregnant again.’ 

“ 1 Who ? ’ 1 asked in surprise, unable io make head or tail of tho events which had 
transpired dining my brief absence. 

“ ‘ What do you moan, who ? Kokina, of course 1 Just look at her red head ! ’ 

“ Kokina sat, leaning over hor desk and smelling out tho latest news. Hoc fac,o was 
thoughtful, but calm. 

“ Tho instructor whispered : 

“ ‘ X assure you, slio’s already a document of protection in hor pocket. Can’t under- 
mine her ! ’ 

“ ‘ What’s tho matter 7 ’ 1 asked, looking round at my colleagues. There was a feeling 
of utter gloom, and our department resembled an undertaker’s parlour rather than a 
decorous soviet institution. 

" ‘ The devil knows ! There’s talk of dissolving us,’ said tho instructor, with an 
■envious glance at Itokina. ‘ There's no sorrow or sighing in that quarter t It’s too bad 
I’m not ft lady. . . . They get their pleasure, and then a three-months leave with full 
salary, and no fear - of being dismissed I . , . It’s a great life 1 ’ ” ( Semi-Precious Slones, 
by A. I. Voinova, 1934, p. 01.) 
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which, there, is 110 individual contribution. 

Wo do not need to describe in any detail the, maternity hospitals to be 
found in every city of the USSR, and, on a smaller scale, to an increasing 
extent in the rural centres. What is extraordinary is the degree to which 
this institutional provision lor childbirth has already been made through- 
out the USSR. To supplement the large, and sometimes magnificent 
maternity hospitals, in the principal cities, 1 there is, in most rural areas, 
less ambitious provision for smaller numbers. Thus “ at, Kazan, the 
capital of the Tartar Republic, wc found in 1 932 that in each ambulatorium 
[throughout that republic] there arc two beds for confinements. ... On 
state and collective farms in this republic hospital provision [for childbirth] 
is rapidly increasing.” Speaking generally for the whole USSR, it can be 
said that in the cities nearly all the confinements of wage-earning mothers, 
and at least 90 per cent of the, whole, now bake place in maternity hospitals. 
In the rural districts, which still contribute four-fifths of the, total number 
of births, about 20 percent arc officially stated to take place in institutions, 
small or large, a fraction which is rapidly increasing year after year. 2 

A distinctive, feature of soviet policy in this field is the high degree of 
“ unification of all the related provisions for mothers and their infants ”, 
which is universally aimed at, and in the institutions of the larger cities, 
achieved to a remarkable, degree. Thus, at the Leningrad Institute for 
the Protection of Motherhood and Childhood, “ there are prenatal clinics ; 
clinics at which contraceptive advice is given ; and clinics for the various 
periods of infancy and childhood, all these being coordinated with arrange- 
ments for domiciliary medical care as needed. . . . The nurses appear to 
be acquainted with every mother and child in their respective subdistricts. 
On attending a prenatal centre the expectant mother receives a card 
which entitles her to (a) the right of precedence in tramcars and a sheltered 
place in them ; (b) service in shops without waiting in a queue ; { c ) a 
supplementary food ration ; (cl) lighter work in the office or shop in which 
she is employed ; and (e) . . . two months’ rest without loss of wages.” 3 
Another instance of this administrative unity is the fact that a usual 
adjunct of a well-organised maternity centre is a legal department, in 
which a qualified lawyer is always in attendance, ready to give gratuitous 
advice to any woman who seeks it, about her legal remedy against any 
man who has wronged her, or against the factory management which has 

1 Is there any maternity hospital in tho world for public and gratuitous treatment, 
other than that at Moscow, whore every woman has not only earphones provided so that 
she can listen to the music broadcast by wireless, but also a telephone by her bedside which 

permits lior, free of charge, to converge with her husband and children, ox with friends ? 

3 Red Medicine, by Wr Arthur Newaholmo and Dr, ,T. A. Kingsbury (1933), pp. 175, 
178, 179. 

In London tho proportion is about 10 per cent, t . 

The number of beds in “ somatic and lying-in hospitals ” in the cities of the Hob it 
was, in 1935, officially given as 89,200 in 1913, 143,000 in 1928 and 230,000 in 1932. Those 
in rural localities wore given as 49,400 in 1913, 00,000 in 1928 and 107,000 in 1932 (The 
USSR in Figures, Moscow, 1934, p. 211)- > 

3 Bed Medici tie, by Sir A. Kewaholmc and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), pp, 176-177.. 
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withheld any of her rightful privileges, or against any person who has 
injured either her children or herself. 

Of the qualify of the provision thus made for maternity we may 
content onr, solves with quoting the latest and most authoritative British 
si mi American report. “ Leaving aside the provision for abortion ” 
[presently to ho considered], Hir Arthur Newsholmo and Dr. .1. A. Kings- 
bury sum up the extensive survey that they made in 19, ‘(3 in the following 
terms : “ Our observations of soviet arrangements for (he medical and 
hygienic care of mothers and their children have filled us with admiration 
and with wonder that such good work, scientific and advanced work, 
should be undertaken and successfully accomplished in the period when 
the finances of the country are at a low ebb. The, maternity and child- 
welfare institutions and arrangements seen by us gave us tlic impression 
that they were nowhere being stinted or restricted because of financial 
stress.” 1 


/ nfancij 

We have still to describe the extensive provision for the care of infants, 
from birth to the entry into kindergarten or elementary school, which, 
though still very far fom completely covering the whole area, is rapidly 
extending from urban to rural districts of the USSR. And hero we need 
not trouble the reader with any description of how those institutions feed, 
clothe, wash, teach, train and amuse the babies. What has significance 
for us is the extent to which this service 2 is being organised as an ubiquitous 
public function ; its universal supervision by local public committees 
representing the trade unions and all other groups of citizens, the doctors 
concerned and the district authorities ; the high degree of unification 
that it attains ; and the psychological effect of making the whole work 
not a matter of charity bub a function of citizenship. 

There is first the system of “ advisory centres ” for mothers with 

1 lied Medicine, by Sir Arthur Newaliolme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), p. 177. 

4 The service of infant rare in tho USSR has boon described, usually without adequate 
realisation ol the system as a whole, by many recent observers'. Among thoii hooka, the 
most informative and complete seem to ns to be Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina W. 
Hallo (German edition, 1932 ; English translation, 1933) ; especially Iho chapter entitled 
“ Mother and Child ”, from which wo liavo drawn largely. Soo also in corroboiafcion tho 
relevant chapters in Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines (New York, 1928) ; 
Protection of Women and Children m Soviet Russia, by Alice Withrow Field (1932); 
Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by Margaret 1. Colo (1033) ; Red Virtue, by Ella 
Winter (1933) ; Red Medicine, by Sir A. Nowsbolme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933). 

An official authority is the valuable survey entitled Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood m the Soviet Union, by Dr. Esthor Conus, oliief physician of the disponsaiy of 
tho State Research Institute for tho Protection of Motherhood and Infancy (Moscow, 

1933, IIS pp.). A convenient survey (in Russian) will be found in tho later work, The 
Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in the Country of Ilia Soviets, by Y. P. Lebedeva 
(Moscow, 1934). 

Among German sources may be noted tho article by A. Dvorotzky, “ Dor Sauglings- 
und Muttoraehutz im ncuen Ruasland ”, in Milnchener medieinische, Woohenschrifl (1926), 
pp. 463-d64; and Per Schutz d&r russischen Arbeitm inneti, by Yora Rappoport (Berlin, 

1934, 64 pp.), with bibliography of ovor 100 items. 
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infants, which are already claiming, in Ihe cities, to be able to bring every 
mother, and especially every solitary mother, after her confinement, 
within the range of their advisory and welfare activities. In 1930 there 
are reported to have been nearly 2000 such centres at work ; and by the 
end of 1931 the number had grown to about 3000. Most of them have 
11 milk kitchens ” attached, where the infants’ rations of rnillc are distri- 
buted daily. The whole system is directed by local bodies called the 
Commission for the Betterment of Labour ancl the Standard of Living 
(KOT1B). This commission is formed in each place by the local soviet. 
Tn addition to the representatives of this soviet, and the medical staffs of 
the advisory centres, the commissions include men and women delegates 
from the factory committees of all the industrial plants of the district, as 
well as from every administrative or trading institution. These com- 
missions supervise not only the advisory centres, hut also the creches, the 
schools and the maternity homes of the district. They have also the 
duty of “ combating the abandonment of infants ”, by keeping a watch 
on all pregnant „womeu who have no one to help them ; and to arrange 
for the prompt admission to children’s residential homes of all children 
actually abandoned, as well as of others for whom the mothers cannot 
properly care, and who might otherwise bo abandoned. The mortality in 
such children’s homes, which was formerly excessive, has been greatly 
reduced, 1 But wherever possible, abandoned children are now “ boarded 
out ” with carefully chosen and closely inspected families of city workers, 
by whom, in fact, they are in many cases ultimately adopted as their 
own. 

For the rural areas there are an increasing number of advisory centres 
in the sovkkosi and kolkliosi. A remarkable feature is the itinerant 
advisory centre, a system of “ flying squads ” of doctors, nurses and legal 
consultants (usually women), with one or two delegates of the commission, 
who are sent, especially in the busy* time of harvest when the local 
organisations are overwhelmed with work, to villages as yet unprovided 
with a permanent centre. The itinerant advisers stay a month or two in 
such a village, holding exhibitions and distributing leaflets, and giving to 
all the women hygienic and medical advice and assistance, together with 
“ social and juridical consultations ” to enable the mothers to overcome 
destitution, to discover paternity or to obtain alimony ; in addition to 
seeing that she gets milk for her infant, and all her other rights as a 
citizen . 

The. next stage in the organisation of infancy care is the provision of 
creches in which, from two months old, the infant may be cared for whilst 
the mother is at work. This was one of the ideas on which Lenin most 
strongly insisted. He described the creche, in setting free the mother 
from the burden of a constant care of the young children, and thus enabling 

1 We do noL give the apparently satisfactory death-rates that were quoted to us, as 
institutional death-rales are of no statistical value without a precise tabula! loir of the 
ages and length of stay of all the inmates, 
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her to earn an independent livelihood, an being the ‘‘ germ cell ol‘ the 
communist scruffy”. Accordingly, there has grown up in the USSR 
dining the past decade, a vast network of creches of different kinds. There 
are factory creches attached to practically all industrial enterprises, as 
well as to all offices and other places in which as many as a few scores 
of women are employed. There are, in the cities, also district creches 
lor the infants of women employed m smaller establishments of all kinds. 
There arc, in many cities, also evening creches, in connection with working 
women’s clubs and other recreational centres. A beginning has been 
made with creches at the larger railway stations, so as to enable mothers 
visiting the city, or waiting for a train, to get through their shopping or 
other business, without the children suffering. There are night creches 
for the convenience of mothers engaged m night work. There arc now 
sven special compartments on some of the long-distance trains, in which 
passenger mothers may leave their young children in charge of trained 
nurses. In the rural districts there are summer creches in all state farms 
(sovkhosi), and in an ever-increasing number of the collective farms 
(kolkhosi), as well as in all the communes. These rural summer creches 
arc specially useful in combating the great mortality among young 
children in the hot weather, whilst the mothers arc set free for harvest 
work. “ In the new Russia ”, we are told, “ it is impossible to imagine 
any industrial establishment, any undertaking, any kolkhos, any tractor- 
station, any collective undertaking, without such a creche.” 1 In the 
industrial districts there were reported to be 33,000 beds in creches in 
1028, and by 1931 the number had grown to about 130,000. In the 
kolkhosi, there were 135,000 beds in summer creches in 1928, and no fewer 
than a million and a half in 1931, whilst during 1932 and 1933 this vast 
number is said to have been doubled. 2 It still (1935) continues to grow 
by leaps and bounds. And wherever there is a creel te— whether or not a 
nominal, -.charge is made to the mbthor for some particular service — the 

1 Woman in Soviet Russia, by Katuiinn. Halle, 1933, p. 161. 

2 Km- the JlSKSLt alone, the following slat is ties indicate a more than twenlyfold 
growth in the provision of ereohes in five years : 



1028 

1 921) 

liWi 

[n Cities : 




Oreohes ..... 

499 

953 

3,355 

Beds in thorn .... 

31,955' 

39,010 

101,822 

In Rural Districts : 




Permanent creches . 

60 

313 

11,509 

Beds in them 

1 ,040 

7,534 

207,958 

Seasonal cnSehes 

8,704 

6,731 

109,392 

Beds in them 

100,300 

175,000 

2,734,804 


Ear the USSR the number of places in the cr&ohes was officially given in 1934 as, in 
1913, 600 regular and 10,000 seasonal; in 1928, 59,300 regular and 197,800 seasonal; 
aiwl in 1932, 623,900 regular and 3,920,300 sensorial. (The USSR in Figures, Moscow, 
1934, p. 210.) 
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maintenance and care of the infant during something like one-third of 
the day, without any charge, becomes, not only a collective function but 
also a matter of collective provision. Under the Second Five-Year Plan 
the network of advisory centres, milk kitchens, creches, infants’ nurseries, 
nursery schools ami kindergartens is being, year by year, made more 
nearly coextensive with the whole area of the USSR, with the corollary 
that a considerable proportion of the feeding, some part of the clothing, 
and the whole of the medical care of a great majority of all the young 
children, from birth up to the age of seven or eight, will have become a 
public charge. And this without withdrawing the children from the home 
or from maternal care, and without any idea of pauperism or charity; 
and, as it seems to us, without any more lessening of the sense of parental 
responsibility than is involved in other countries in the almost universal 
provision of free primary schooling for children of larger growth ; and, 
indeed, with actually less supersession of the domestic home than is effected 
by the British middle-class and upper-class boarding school. 


Birth Control 

With a birth-rate and a rate of increase of population both larger 
than in any other groat nation, it might have been expected that contra- 
ceptive practices would be widely adopted in the USSR. Wo do not 
gather that this is the case. Neither the official reports nor private con- 
versations, and more convincing than either of these, none of the indications 
that can bo drawn from tire vital statistics, support the inference that 
intentional contraception is even as commonly practised in the*USSR as 
in Holland or Australia, France or Germany, England or the United States. 
There arc various reasons for this difference. There is still, we think, a 
greater degree of popular ignorance on the subject than in western 
Europe. There is greater difficulty in obtaining the means. There is a 
more intense overcrowding of the dwellings. There is much less assurance, 
alike among the statesmen and scientists and among the mass of citizens, 
that any reduction in the total number of births would be advantageous 
to the community, or desirable on any public grounds. And probably 
one of the results of the extensive and elaborate provision for maternity 
and infancy, which is a distinctive feature of Soviet Communism, is to 
lessen the personal dislike of repeated maternity, which is nowadays felt 
by more women than is commonly acknowledged. 

But there is, in the USSR, no public objection to contraception, still 
less any restriction of its propaganda, or any prohibition of the sale of 
the means of contraception, or any ban upon the subject. On the con- 
trary, it is freely discussed in the cities among young' and old. It is made 
the theme of instructive posters and medical advice, especially in con- 
nection with the marriage offices, on the one hand, and with the treatment 
of venereal diseases on the other. The " points of consultation ”, the 
ambulatoria and the clinics, are all free to give advice and instruction on 
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the subject, and they habitually take advantage, of this freedom. We 
do not find that thorn in, in the I) SHI!, any criticism upon this attitude of 
frankness and freedom. , 


The Control of Abortion 

There remains to be described what lias excited, perhaps, greater 
surprise in the western world than any other of the social experiments of 
Soviet Communism, namely, its candid recognition and sympathetic 
control of the practice of abortion. It is common knowledge that this 
practice, in spite of its danger to the individual, and its almost universal 
condemnation by the. churches, by the criminal law, and by public 
opinion, has been — apparently at all times and in all countries — exten- 
sively resorted to. Wo have no materials for judgment as to whether it 
was actually more, prevalent in Tsarist Russia than in other European 
countries. Nor cam wo form any opinion upon the accuracy of the 
whispered estimates, running into hundreds of thousands, and even to a 
million, of the number of abortions during a single year in the United 
States, or in the France and Germany of the present generation. What 
is indisputable is that, in each country, there have been, and still are 
every year, literally thousands of cases in which death promptly follows 
the illegal operation — in Germany about 10,000— whilst in tens of 
thousands of others serious damage results to health. Equally certain is 
it that, apart from illegal operations, a number of different abortifacients 
are, even in the England of to-day, where the practice is believed to be 
less frequent than on the Continent, commonly known, easily obtained, 
and, in fact, purchased in large quantities. It will, we think, not be 
questioned by anyone acquainted with the facts that there is here a social 
problem of grave import and serious difficulty. 1 

After the revolution the question was forced upon the attention of the 
Soviet Government by the women themselves. We give the facts as 
stated by an able American woman who has made a special study of the 

1 Among tlui worn recent and more important references to tliis subject wo may cite 
lied Medicine, by Sir A. Nowsholmo and Dr. J. A, Kingsbury (1983), chap. xiv. and pp, 

21, 49, 170-177, 182-185 ; Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia , by A. W, 
Diehl (1932), chap. iv. and p. (17 ; Woman in Soviet Russia, by Panama Hallo ( 1933), 
pp. 130-1-14; Health Work in Soviet Russia, by A. J. ITainos (1028), pp. 00-07 ; Twelve 
Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by M. I. Colo (1033), pp. 153-134 ; “ Modieino In Soviet 
Russia ”, by Dr. Somerville Hastings, in The Medical IF arid, January 15, 1932 ; “ Abortion 
ill Russia, ", by Henry Harris, M.D., in Eugenics Review for April 1033 ; “ La Mhlecine j 
on Rubsio sovietiquo ”, by Dr. Raymond Leiboviui, in ISnquele an pays dets Soviets, in the 
illrmlmted journal Vu, special number lor November 1931, pp. 2582-2(584. Another 
-French statement will be found in the arbiola ontitlod “ I,’ Involution demographic] uo et les 
resullals do l’avorlemcnt legal en U.R.S.S.”, par Fernand Bovorat, Vice-president du 
Oonsoil Suporjeur do la Natalitd, in Le Music social, July 1932, The latest Russian view 
ia given in the relevant chapter of The Protection of Motherhood and Childhood in the 
Country of the Soviets, by V. P. Lebedova (Moscow, 1934), 203 pp. 

Two articles by Dr. A. Gens will bo found in the Archiu fin' sozidte hygiene demographic, 

“ Dor Icnnstliche Abortus als soaiale und Milieu-ersoheinung ”, in 1928 (pp. 554-558) ; 
and “ Dio JSrgebnisae einor statistischeu tfntersuchung iibrr dio Foldgeburten in Moskau 
im Jahre 1925 ”, in 1926-1027 (pp. 336 339): 
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subject. 1 “ When the working woman became aware that she was living 
under n government which claimed that it not only believed that women 
should share equal rights with men, but would, to the best of its ability, 
help women to become men’s equals, one of the first things she asked was 
the right to refuse to give birth to children that she did not want. Because 
birth control was practically unheard of in the Russia of 1918, it was 
legalised abortion for which the women asked. The question was dis- 
cussed at great length in all places where women met together, and in the 
newspapers, as is the Russian custom since the October Revolution. The 
points on both sides were numerous and strong. The women were almost 
unanimous in the feeling that, they could never be socially or economically 
independent so long as they had to bear continually recurring pregnancies. 
They were also very decisive in the opinion that as long as they were 
forced to bear children every time they became pregnant, they could 
never be strong enough nor have sufficient enthusiasm to bring up a family 
as they should. ... The doctors in Russia were faced with more diffi- 
culties than were the Russian women before committing themselves as to 
the way of solving the question. As one of the doctors in the maternity 
hospital which is connected with the Institute for Protection of Mother- 
hood and Childhood in Moscow told me, ‘ the question is one of the most 
difficult with which any doctor, or any human for that matter, could be, 
faced Waiving the moral issue, the physicians were under no illusions 
as to the harm abortion can cause, eveu when performed under the finest 
conditions and by the host medical experts. But we were faced with the 
undeniable fact that Russian women would continue illegal and underhand 
abortions as long as they were faced with many unwanted pregnancies. 
At that time there was, and even now there is, no absolutely safe and 
harmless contraceptive. We were convinced that it was not the young 
healthy women who wanted abortion, because the Revolution had 
banished the illegitimate child, making marriage and cohabitation prac- 
tically synonymous ; it was the poor woman with children who was 
unable to support more, who wanted and needed relief, and we were still 
more convinced that if she did not get it from the state she would do the 
best she could for herself. It gradually grew to seem logical in the eyes 
of the medical profession that the best way of fighting abortion was to 
fight it openly ; and I do not think we took a false step when we did so, 
for we now have not only cut down the number of deaths due to under- 
hand abortion, but we are also in a position to fight abortion by well- 
advised birth control.” 

The public discussion, with frequent debates among the doctors, and. 
a long fight in the various legislative committees — strange though this 
must seem to those who believe that Soviet Communism works by a 
dictatorship — lasted over two years (1917-1920). When at last a decision 

1 Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia, by (Mrs.) Alice Withrow Field 
(1932), pp, 81-84. Tiro testimony is similar of Dr. Raymond Leiboyici in EwjuHe mi pays 
(Its Soviets, the spebial number of Vn, November 1031, pp. 2582-2584. 
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was arrived at by the highest legislative authority, the law was changed 
in a manner that was, and stall remains, unique m all the annuls of legisla- 
tion. 1 'Hit* decree of November 1920 for the RiSKSR, which has since 
been copied in the other constituent republics, .suhstituled, in the ease of 
abortion, for the age-long policy of piohibition of a praetioo that could 
not lie stamped out by repression, the unprecedented policy or converting 
it into a social service under strict public control, h'iftcen years’ experi- 
ence, whilst steadily developing the service, has left the law unchanged. 2 
Abortion may only be performed by licensed surgeons in institutions of 
i.lio nature of hospitals ; and save in very exceptional circumstances, must 
always be the result of a surgical operation, not by administration of 
drugs. After the operation the woman must remain in bod for three 
whole days, and must not be permitted to resume work for two weeks. 
Abortion must not be performed for a first pregnancy, unless childbirth 
would seriously endanger the mother’s life. It must not be performed if 
the pregnancy has continued for more than three months. It is recom- 
mended that the operation should be performed in a state hospital 
wherever there is a section devoted to maternity. It is proscribed that 
abortions should be discouraged if the woman concerned has had fewer 
than throe children, or if she has adequate means for supporting another 
child, or if her health would not be impaired by another pregnancy, or if 
her living conditions eonstitnle a good environment 1‘ot tlio children, or 
if, in general, there is no social, physical or economic reason for abortion. 

Subject to these conditions, no qualified doctor may refuse to perform 
the operation, although he remains free to discourage it to any extent. 
In state hospitals no charge will be made to women who are within the 
range of social insurance, or whose husbands are within the range. This 
includes all persons employed for wages or salary, without limitation of 
amount or kind of occupation ; and also all members of collective farms 
(koikhosi) or federated manufacturing artels (incops). To other women 
the usual hospital charge, which is small, may be made. Any person 
producing abortion otherwise than under the prescribed conditions— 
whether an unlicensed medical practitioner, a feldsher, a bablca, a midwife 
even if qualified and licensed as such, or any other person-— will be pro- 
secuted for manslaughter if death results. 

We may now describe tbe service as it may be seen at work in Moscow 
or Leningrad. Tbe woman goes first to her Point of Consultation, the 
ambulatorium or medical station for her district, where she is entitled 
(if a wage-earner or the wife of one) to free medical advice. She gives 
the nurse in attendance particulars as to her name, address and occupa- 
tion, ‘and those of her husband, and the matter on which she seeks advice. 
Unless the ease is urgent, an appointment is fixed for her at a time con- 
venient tb herself. A nurse is at ‘once despatched to visit her home, 

1 In Swollen similar legislation is now (15135) contemplated. 

4 Except for a minor amendment in 1926 specificially tlxing throe months as the 
maximum period of prtignanoy at which the operation is permitted. 
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where she has a friendly conversation with the applicant, in which she 
elicits as much as possible of her history and circumstances. The visiting 
nurse then fills up a form for the doctor’s information, giving all that has 
been noted as relevant to Jus diagnosis and treatment. lie is thus pre- 
pared For the woman on her visit at the appointed time. She will be 
received, not, in any bare otlice, but in a pleasantly furnished consulting- 
room equal to that usual in British private practice, and fitted with every 
medical convenience. An invariable practice in the USSR is that no 
one, whether officer or patient or friend, enters such a consulting - 100 m, 
any more than a hospital ward, without being clothed with a white apron 
or overall. After examination and enquiry, if the woman definitely asks 
for an operation for abortion, the doctor always seeks to discourage her, 
unless she is very poor, having already not fewer than three children, and 
not more than twelve weeks advanced in pregnancy. He will, in any 
case, warn her that abortion is prej udicial to health ; and that there are 
ten times as many deaths fiom abortion, as hitherto commonly practised, 
as from childbirth. If, however, the. woman insists, he may, if he is 
satisfied, give her an order on the state hospital, whore the operation may 
be performed. I f the doctor is not satisfied of the necessity of the opera- 
tion he will send an insistent woman to the hospital for examination. It, 
is reported that, of the pregnant women who enter for examination, about 
one-sixth desire an abortion ; but it is found that about one-half of these 
can be dissuaded from it. The result is that the number of abortions 
actually performed is a small percentage of the cases in which enquiry is 
made. When the operation, is performed, and the three days’ rest in 
bed has expired, the woman is definitely instructed to seek advice from 
her local doctor as to methods of prevention of another pregnancy ; and 
it is said that most of them who have undergone the operation are willing 
to try their use. 

It- remains to be said that exact statistical records are kept by the 
public hospitals (and there are no others in the USSR) of all operations 
for abortion- ; and that the results thus shown fill foreign medical experts 
with astonishment. The surgeons employed have developed the highest 
possible skill. The cases are carefully selected. Tlio conditions under 
which the operations are performed are the very best. Consequently the 
results of the operation are so uniformly good as to be almost incredible. 
Already in 1920 it was said that the deaths from the operation were 0-74 
per hundred cases (less than one per cent). “ Dr. Alexandre Roubalciue 
of Moscow University informed us that of 11,000 abortions induced in 
the Moscow hospitals in 1925 not a single case proved fatal. In the same 
year, he said, there was not a single fatal case out of 2366 abortions in 
Saratov. . . . Dr. Gens informed us that in twelve years, legalised abor- 
tion had saved the lives of 300,000 women fas compared with the, illegal 
practice which, it is assumed, would have continued] ; and he considered 
that hygienists should, from, this viewpoint, strongly support it. He 
added that special skill had been developed in the operation, which now 
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occupied only three to five minutes, in.4i.eiid of lull/ an hour as formerly.” 1 
Two French doctors who investigated the subject in L932 report that, 
out of U'2/\ 12 abortions in Moscow within the year, only 2KU) or less than 
4 per rent had any untoward incident whatever. 2 

Meanwhile, it is believed that illegal operations for abortion, which 
are severely punished by the criminal courts, have, in the, USSR, almost 
entirely ceased to occur. Thus tire paradoxical result has been obtained 
that in the USSR, where abortion is permitted under strict control, it is 
to-day far less frequently practised than it is in ( Hernia tiy and Franco 
where it is a criminal offence ! “ in the Soviet Union,” declared Dr. 

Cions, the director of the department for abortion of the Moscow Institute 
for the Protection of Mothers and Infants, “ in spite of legalisation there 
are relatively few abortions : we are the country in which abortion is l, east 
practised.” 3 

To complete this survey of the position of Soviet Russia with regard 
to the control of births, it must be added that whereas the annual number 
of permitted abortions in the whole of the USSR is apparently well under 
a quarter of a million ; and the practice of artificial contraception is 
believed not to be at all widespread, the annual number of births is over 
six millions, whilst the infantile mortality under one year lias been halved. 
The birth-rate for the USSR is still round about 40 per thousand, which is 
move than double the figure of most European countries and tire United 
States. “ A Russian, woman who wishes to relinquish her social function 
of maternity, and is unwilling to fulfil her civ ic duty, need bring uo children 
into the world. Bub for the most part she does it, and without the compul- 
sion to bring to birtl 1 which is still sacrosanct in Western Europe, because it 
is her will to have children, if only in respect of her own healthy instincts. 
Besides, the Russians are crazy about children, and the love of children 
in the people, which is still — in spite of technical developments, mechanisa- 
tion and Americanisation- -in close touch with nature, and in a sense 
still in its own childhood, is an aspect of its character illustrated by many 
touching instances.” 1 

1 lied Medicine, by Sir A. Nowsiiolmo and Dr. J, A. Kingsbury (1933), p. 182. “ ‘ Years 
of scientific work wo are assured by Dr. Gons, the director of the department for abortion 
of tho Moscow Institute for the Protection ol Mothers and Infants, ' have proved that 
abortion performed in a hospital is practically never fatal. There is one death among 
25,000 abortions. In "Western Europe an avorago ol 0110 or two per cent die. In Germany, 
whore about ft million abortions are performed annually, at least 10,000 women dio every 
year from artificial abortion. In blie Soviet Union it would be 30,000 a year if abortion 
were not legalised. But if that is the case — and I hero is no doubt of it — then 300,000 
women have been saved in Soviet Russia during the last ten years, in which a hundred 
thousand have come to grief in Germany. All comment is superfluous ' ” ( Women in Soviet 
Ituaiia, by Fannina W. Hallo, 1933). The article by Dr. Gens in tho 1926-1027 volume 
of Archil) fllr soziale hygiene demographic gives more detailed statistics (“ Din lirgobniflse 
einer atalistisohon Untersuohung fiber dio Feblgcburton in Moslem itn Jahro 1925”). 

a “ Etat acluel de la medecino anti-eonecptionuello on URSS ”, by Dr. Hamant and 
Dr, Cneuot, in Gynecologic el Obstetrique, October 1932 ; quoted in If e.cl Medicine by Sir A. 
Newsholma and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), pp. 1 83-184. 

8 ’Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Haile. (1933), p. 144. 

4 Ibid, p. 144, 
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Creating Health 


Many medical men of different nationalities liave in tlie last few years 
explored i, lie health services of the USSR,. 3 They have seen many 
hospitals and medical research institutes that seemed to them amazingly 
well equipped and competently staffed. Scarcely any of them has failed 
to expatiate on the contemporaneous existence of insanitary conditions 
reminiscent of the England of a century ago. 2 Equally general is their 
recognition of the inadequacy of the medical provision for the millions 
of inhabitants of the vast spaces outside the urban areas. But the uneven- 
ness of development, and the incompleteness of achievement , of a health 
service not yet twenty years old, making its way among an extremely 
heterogeneous population of L70 millions, spread over one-sixth ot' the 
world’s laud surface, needed 110 journey to reveal, and calls for no further 
comment. More instructive is it to discover by what ideas the health 
service of the USBU is inspired, and towards what goal it is developing. 

The most significant and perhaps the most novel feature in tire medical 
profession in the UBS It is that its ideal is less that of curing individual 


1 The latest, and most, aul horjt.ativo of descriptions in English is Red Medicine, by Sir 
Arthur Nowsholme, IC.O.B., and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1934). 324 pp. This does not, 
however, supersede tho very complete survey entitled Health Work in Soviet Russia, 
]>y Anna J. Haines (New York, 1928, 177 pp.), whioh remains the most useful introduction 
for the layman. An authoritative latur summary is aflonled by the volume entitled 
Health Protection in the USSR, by Dr. A. Semashko, who was People’s Commissar of Health 
for the RKRSR from 1918 to 1930 (193-1, 170 pp.) ; compare also his twelve articles entitled 
“Das Gosundheitswcsen in Sowjctrusahind in Deutsche medizinisehe Wonhenichiift 
(1924). 

Other accounts are : “ A Review of Medical Education in Soviet Russia , by Dr, IV. 
Horsley Gantt, in British Medical Journal , June 14, 1924 j “ Doctors m Soviet Russia ", 



(Now York), July 1032 ; “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ", by Dr. Somerville Hastings, in 
The, Medical World, January 14, 1932 ; “ Health and Social Welfare in Soviet Russia ”, 
by v ‘ a distinguished doctor ” who withholds hia name, in Progress , Kov.-Dec. ; and 
A Physician's Tour in Soviet Russia, by Sir James Purves-Stewart, 1932. Precise mfonna- 
bion as io 1 ho health services in sample rural areas is succinctly given in V illago Life under 
the. Soviets, by Karl .Borders (1927), “ The Village Doctor ”, pp. L63-109. 

Among Gorman reports see “ Mm Jahro &'owjeb-Medmn , by A. Dvoretaky, in 
mvohener medizivische Wochmschrift (1928), pp. 455-466, 497-499 ; and nine articles 
entitled “ Eimh'iioke einor Aratreise naoh Eustland ", by H. Itosenhaupt, m Soziate 

Medkin, 1929. , , , . 

Tho. articles relating to Russia in the successive annual issues of the League of Nations 
International Health Year Book contain useful surveys. 

Tho publications in Russian on various aspects of the problem of health, and the 
organisation of medical services, are literally innumerable. W e need cito only Ewe I Mr* 
of the Soviet Medical Serums, 1919-23, with portrait of Dr. Semas^o, 2o6 pp., issued by 
tho Commissariat, of Health, RSi’SR, 1924. The. sucoessve reports of this commissariat 
to the All-Union Congresses of Soviets describe tho progress made. 

Hot maternity, infancy, and abortion see separate list at pp. h™ an • 

2 Wo usually forget to-day how recent is tho British and American devotion to baths, 
open-air living mid scientific plumbing I Equally do we .ignore .the _tombte ° n ~drel 
. and insanitation that prevailed alike in town and country m the England ol a I nd red 
years ago. Chadwick’s monumental reports on the ’ Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population in Groat Britain ” (1842) should be referred to, 
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patients than of creating a, healthy community. I 11 comparison with the 
medical profession in flic United States or Great Britain, tliaf of the 
Soviet Union is mores vividly eon.se, ions that it is engaged in the. Remaking 
of Man, This is partly a result of the communist point of view, although, 
as mentioned elsewhere, only a minority of the doctors are members of 
the Communist Party. But it is doubtless due in part also to the excep- 
tionally had state of the people with whom the soviet doctors have had 
to deal. “ The Tsarist Government ”, as Dr. Kemashlro has pointed out, 
left to the soviet power a terrible heritage of insanitary conditions. 
The exceptionally bad material conditions of the working masses of town 
and country ; the police oppression winch stifled all public activity ; the 
merciless exploitation of the workers and poorer peasants > the low 
cultural level of the population, and the consequent low sanitary culture, 
all combined to create a favourable soil for epidemic diseases . . . which 
book an annual toll of millions of lives. . . . One-fourth of all the diseases 
was directly due to bad economic and living conditions. . . . The rate of 
mortality among the population . . . during the last decade before the 
war . . . was 28M to 30 per i 000. . . . The general economic conditions 
and consequently the sanitary conditions of the population became still 
worse. . . . The war completely undermined both the health of the 
population and the medical organisation.” 1 

The same reason partly accounts, wo think, for an equally significant 
feature of the soviet health service, that of its universality. The health 
service of the II8SR, unlike all other public health services, has. never 
been principally a means of combating the most infectious diseases that 
threaten the rich as well as the poor. It was, from the start, just as 
much concerned with the ailments causing suffering only Lo the individuals 
immediately affected. Nor was the design merely that of dealing with 
illnesses that were specially prevalent, or exceptionally disabling, or 
unusually dangerous. All the imperfections that mar the human being 
are equally within its sphere. From the start it lias been free from the 
historical distinction between preventive and curative treatment, which, 
especially in England, still cramps the organisation of medical services. 
Moreover, the controversy elsewhere raging between those who ascribe 
our physical and mental ills to nature ” and those who deem them the 
result of “ nurture ” seems almost irrelevant in the USSR, whore the evil 
effects of an age-long environment of terrible destructiveness arc only too 
patent, whilst the boundless possibilities of changing it,, alike for parents 
and for- offspring, open up an endless vista of betterment, both for the 
present sufferers and for the generations to come. The health service of 
Soviet Communism has always sought to cover the whole span of human 
life, not, indeed, excluding even the period that is antenatal. Its bene- 
ficent work has never known any limits of age or sex, of race or nationality, 
of religion or occupation, or rank or opulence. And, in marked contrast 
with such other empires as the British, the French and the Dutch, internal 
1 Health Protection in the IJ88R, by Dr. N. A. Semashko (1934), pp. 11, 12, 14, 15. 
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boundaries matter as little to the sanitarians of the USHR as other 
differences, for are not all the scores of races from ocean to ocean equally 
citizens of the Soviet, Union, and equally entitled to restoration to perfect 
health % Much being the case, there has, from the first, never been any 
idea of philanthropy or charity about the care for the sick, which, like 
every oilier branch of 1 he public services, is given (o all the wage-earners, 
and also the poorest peasants, free of charge, and even to those with the 
means of payment for the most part equally gratuitously. 

We trace this unprecedentedly wide conception of the sphere of a 
public health sol vice, first to the fundamental conceptions of the com- 
munism of Lenin, and, under his inspiration, to the outstanding personality 
of Dr. Nikolai Alexandrovich Semashko, who was, from 1907 to 1917, a 
medical associate of Lenin in enforced exile ; and to whom was entrusted, 
in July 1918, the organisation of the Commissariat of Health for the 
RSFSR. His aim, as lie expressed it, was the actual " socialisation ” of 
medicine ; that is, “ the taking over by the state of the responsibility of 
providing for everyone, at his earliest need, a free and well-qualified 
medical treatment. Only then will disappear, like a shadow before sun- 
light, all private hospitals and all commercial private practice. This is 
the perspective of communist medicine.” 1 It is noteworthy that the 
new ministry that Dr. Semashko was called upon to organise had, in its 
title, no reference to sickness or disease, none to poverty and none to 
philanthropy. The first article of the statute of 1921, regulating the 
Commissariat of Health, expressly made it “responsible for all matters 
involving the people’s health, and for the establishment of all regulations 
promoting it, with the am of imjmoint/ the lmllh standards of the nation, 
ami of abolishing all conditions prejudicial to health ,! . 2 What the new 
department of government had in conduct was a campaign for the restora- 
tion of the whole population to health, not specifically for the treatment 
of disease ; and for raising to a higher level the health of all, not merely 
that of the persons actually stricken down by illness. Dr. Semashko saw 
his main task as the construction, throughout the length and breadth of 
the. land, of a comprehensive and united health service based on. all prac- 
ticable prophylactic measures ; on the promptest discovery and diagnosis 
of any person falling below a prescribed standard of physical and mental 
fitness ; on the establishment of extensive research in every department 
of medical science ; on the provision, in genuine accessibility, of the 
wisest treatment uot only for the doctor’s patients but for the entire 
population at all ages, in whom “ positive health ” had to be “ created ”, 
We have automatically put these four branches of a complete health 
service in the order in which we Ihink that an up-to-date and enlightened 

1 The Foundaiinns of Soviet Medicine, by Dr. N. A. Semashko (Moscow, 1026, in 
Russian) ; quoted in Health Work w Soviet ItnMif/, by Anna J. Baines (New York, 1928), 
p. 15. Rf-o also Health Protection in the USSlt, by N. A. Semashko (1984, 176 pp.J ; and 
his series of twelve articles, “ Das Gesundheitswesen in Sowjetruasland ”, in Deutsche 
medizinisehe Wachenechi ift (1924). 

a Article X. of decree of Soynarkom of the RSFSR, 1921, 
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British or American medical expert would place them. But what is 
significant— and all of a piece with the revolutionary transformation of 
ideas diaraefcLfstie. of Soviet Communism — is that, in Dr. Semashko’s 
mind, and in the impress that during more than a decade his powerful 
personality placed on (die health service that he created, the order of these 
four branches is reversed. The last, is placed first. “ The goal of Soviet 
medicine,” he declared, “ Iho reason it works not only for the healing 
but for (die prevention of ill-health, is to create the positive health of the 
population." 1 It is needless to say that nob all Dr. Semashko’s energy 
and tael, for which he acquired a great reputation, and not even the, 
constant support, that Lenin, so long as he lived, constantly afforded to 
his work, could immediately cover so vast an area as the USSR with 
anything like the complete service at which the Commissariat of Health 
aimed. Nor could I 10 , in the first quinquennium, obtain funds sufficient 
to create the great stall', and build and equip all the institutions, general, 
or special, that (die service required. What seems to us remarkable, in 
flu* eighteen years’ records of this, in mere magnitude the greatest health 
administration in the world, is it continuous progress, year after year, in 
every branch of' its work, and the ever-growing financial resources which 
it has been able to command, in a period in which nearly all other health 
departments in the world have bom cut down. 

T?or the first three years after his appointment, in the midst of war and 
famine, Dr. Semashko could do little more than make a start with what- 
ever was most urgently needed ; plan for the future ; and meanwhile 
attend, very imperfectly, to the Red Army, to the victims of the epidemics 
(dial, followed the war, and Lo famine relief. But from 1921 onward, the 
work of the commissariat, in all its main lines, began a rapid development. 
“ All doctors, feldshers, 2 nurses and pharmacists’”, it is reported, 
“ became e.ivil servants, and all hospitals, sanatoria and drug stores 
became state institutions ; unified schemes of medical work appropriate 
to rural conditions, as well as others for town and cities, wore drawn up 
and fitted into the general plan of volost, uyezd and gubernia , a A stan- 
dardisation of duty and of salaries, based on professional responsibility 
and local economic conditions, was worked out, to be applied throughout 
the country ; programmes of child -welfare work and campaigns against 
venereal disease and tuberculosis were prepared on a nation-wide scale ; 
central institutes were established for research and teaching in various 
branch es of medical science, to which provincial doctors could come for 

t 

1 Jt'oundaflona of Soviet Medicine, by Dr. Semashko (1928, in Russian). 

* “ Tho feldsher originally came from t.ho army, where he had received his training 
as a surgeon’s assistant, but. tho zemstvo finally established schools for tho production of 
this half-baked medico, which assured him a little more sysietnised training than lie had 
received in the army ” ( Villaye Life under the Soviet s, by Karl Borders, 1927, p. i6,')), 

Down to 1921 the feldsher was often, over areas of hundreds of square miles, the only 
source of medical aid. We can hardly count, in this connection, the efforts of tho babka. 
(“ The babka is the ancient village herb-woman, known to ail lands at some stage of their 
history, and particularly sought as a midwife.” Ibid, p, 104.) 

8 Kow aeiosoviet, rayon and oblast, 
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postgraduate study ; the wholesale preparation of drugs and the purchase 
of those produced abroad was carried on as a state business, without the 
cost incident to private production and advertisement.” 1 


Uow the Health Service is Administered 

The nation-wide army engaged in this campaign for creating positive 
health, now (1935) approaching half a million of all ranks, is not, as might 
easily be imagined, wholly centralised. There is, in fact, no commissariat 
of health for the USSR . Not only each of the seven constituent republics, 
or rather nine, including the three members of the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion — but also each of the fifteen autonomous republics within these nine 
—has its own commissariat of health, working under its own sovnatkom. 
Each makes, by its own legislature, and administers by its own officials, 
its own sanitary laws and regulations. But, by Lenin’s foresight, the 
RSFSR was first in the field, and has remained pre-eminent, both in 
activity and elfioieney ; whilst its relative magnitude lias enabled it con- 
tinuously to lead the way in developments which are universally followed. 2 
If wo describe the organisation in the RSFSR, which contains a large 
part of the backward regions, as well as the most advanced, it may be 
taken as typical of the other parts of USSR. 

The People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR is not, within his 
own sphere, even so much of an autocrat as the minister at the head of 
the health department of some of the countries of western Europe. Down 
to 1934 his immediate assistants constituted a collegium with whom he 
was bound to take counsel on all issues of lasting importance, and before 
coining to any important decision not called for by actual emergency. 
On this collegium there sat the Assistant Commissar (who in 1928 was also 
the President of the Red Cross organisation for the USSR and head of 
the separate health department for the defence forces) ; the president of 
the medical workers’ trade union ; the head of the finance bureau of the 
commissariat ; and a representative of the peasants. Moreover, this 
collegium habitually called into council particular experts specially quali- 
fied to advise upon the issues under discussion, whether they were heads 
of departments or institutions, or scientific experts or representatives of 

1 Health Work in Soviet. Russia, by Anna 3. Haines (1928), p. 26. 

a So much, is this the case in prautico that, in the summary of health services which 
Dr, Semashko had to condense into 176 pages ( Health Protection in the. USSR, 1934), he 
treats the constitutionally independent health services of the couple of dozen constituent 
and autonomous republics explicitly as “ those of subordinate authorities I'his is 
probably justified by the fact that the 1923 fundamental law of the USSR gbroto the 
federal organs the right to “ draw up common regulations in the sphere of health ”. The 
People’s Commissar of Health of the llSlhSR is the principal adviser, within this sphere, 
of the federal authorities. “ 01 more practical importance than formal laws in coordinating 
the health activities of the different parts of tho country,” it is well observed, “ are the 
frequent congresses on many phases of public health work. These congresses are usually 
held in university towns irrespective of their political or geographical situation, and are 
attended by doctors and other medical workers from all parts of Russia ” (Health Work 
in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, Now York, 1928, p, 58). 
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other commissariids or of trade unions. A standing committee of fho 
collegium was the planning commission, which worked out in detail the 
suggestions or decisions and submiflod them, in the form of a hive Year 
Plan, for the final approval of the collegium, before the plan was approved 
by fho Commissar, and communicated to the State Planning Com mission. 

In HKkl, as wo have elsewhere, desenbed, the collegiums of the various 
com missin'i il ls were all abolished on a general reorganisation of ministerial 
departments. In the Commissariat of Health full provision was made for 
the continuance of the practice of expert consultation before important 
ministerial decisions of policy. In particular, the Commissar continued 
to be made, awn re of tin 1 latest conclusions of medical science, and kept 
in the closest touch with tin: best scientific experts that flu* UH8K could 
supply. Down to iblVl there had been, parallel with the collegium but 
without its ministerial responsibilities, a Supremo Medical Council, 
described aw a group of “ about thirty specialists in various branches of 
medical science, who must give their expert advice regarding the scientific 
foundation for all tin* health regulations drafted by the commissariat. 
Almost all of the members of this council are directors of the various state 
scientific institutes, and have back of their decisions the results of research 
in the host laboratories of the country. They may invite to the council 
meetings any person whose services they may consider necessary for the 
better understanding of the. matter in hand. .Besides its advisory func- 
tions the council is authorised to call congresses of medical workers, to 
institute debates and discussions, and to appoint commissions to study 
any phase of health.” 1 

This consultative medical council has now ( J 934) been enlarged up to 
seventy persons, who are. invited to serve by the People’s Commissar, 
usually on the recommendation of the council itself. They include, in 
addition to the principal heads of departments of the RSFSR Commissariat 
of Health, and those of the autonomous republics, krais and oblasts of 
the RSFSR,, the leading doctors at the head of medical research institutes 
and hospitals and representatives of learned societies, and --bo it noted— 
also of the trade unions concerned. This council meets regularly every 
few months to discuss the most important problems arising in the work 
of the commissariat. 

The work of the Commissariat of Health of the It SIRS It is divided 
among a dozen departments, many of them subdivided into throe to eight 
bureaux, making in all over thirty separate branches. A summarised 
list will servo to indicate the width of range of the administration. There 
aredepartmonUs for organisation and administration, including personnel, 
coordination, central library, statistics, foreign information, etc. ; for 
therapeutic institutions, including hospitals, out-patient departments, 
sanatoria, medical aid to insured persons, etc. ; for epidemiology, covering 
the campaigns against infectious diseases, including tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, epidemics, etc. ; for hygienic education, and therapeutic moch- 
1 Health Work in Soviet, Hn,isia,%y Anna J. Hainns, Now York, 1 928, pp. 40-47. 
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attics ; tor protection oJ motherhood and infancy, including maternity 
homes, creches, consultations, etc. ; for protection of children's health 
from 3 to 18 ; idr pharmacies and supply of drugs ; for health work along 
routes of travel by waterways (river, canal, lake and harbour), with its 
own regional centres independent of the local authorities (although its 
local representatives usually sit upon the local soviets) ; for state sanita- 
tion inspection, including food, industry, housing, schools, transport and 
health resorts ; for medical education ; for medical research institutes ; 
for convalesce ut and holiday homes ; and for finance, including the capital 
construction of medical institutions, and the, book-keeping and prepara- 
tion of the estimates, together with control and audit of all expenditure. 1 


Provision, for Health in the Budget of the USSR 

The financial arrangements of the soviet health service are, in one 
sense, simple, for the whole of the expenditure, and also the, revenues 
conned ed with health administration, of all the nine commissariats of 
health of the constituent republics are ultimately included in the com- 
bined budget of the UHSR, as are those of the commissariats of health of 
the fifteen autonomous republics; and thus they all form part of the 
finances of the Soviet Union. Bub since 1922 the cost of most of the 
hospitals and other institutions, together with the salaries and expenses 
of the local medical stalls, are included, in the first instance, in the various 
local budgets, which have to be made to balance. Their cost is thus met, 
to begin with, from the charges and taxes locally levied, together with the 
locally collected social insurance contributions and other special funds. 
At least 75 per cent of the whole expenditure on health is thus met. The 
Commissariat of Health for the RSFSR finds the cost of the “ flying 
squad ” despatched to cope with serious local outbreaks of disease ; of 
the laboratories preparing vaccines and sera, as well as of certain research 
laboratories ; of institutions maintained as models in each branch of the 
work ; of particular hospitals of non-local character, such as those for 
crippled soldiers, psychiatric patients, sufferers from leprosy, etc. ; of 
medicines procured from abroad ; and of the stall of medical experts 
retained for service in criminal investigations and the courts of justice. 
The commissariats of health in the other republics have similar though 
smaller services to maintain. 


The. Staffing of the Service 

The special point of interest in the health service of the USSR is the 
fixed determination of the soviet authorities, without too narrowly count- 

1 It may be noted that the department concerned with health work among the various 
bronchos of the defence forces has been transferred to the* Commissariat of Defence. That 
for health work along routes of travol is confined to waterways, health work on the rail- 
ways being under the Commissariat of Means of Communication. 
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ing the cost, to provide the whole country, and not the cities only, with a 
medical .stall numerically adequate to the need, however great that may 
prove to be, and however difficult the tank of recruiting. Tsarist Russia, 
within the present frontiers of the ITSRR, had fewer than 13,000 qualified 
doctors, or less than one pci 7000 of the whole population ; and this, in 
the rural areas, meant less than one per 21,000.' Soviet Communism 
has had in mind a standard everywhere of something like one for each 
thousand. Naturally this has not yet been attained. Since the end of 
the civil war the number of medical practitioners, nurses and other officers, 
two-thirds of them women, lias been increasing year by year. By the 
tenth anniversary of Jh\ Womashkohs entrance into office the total had 
doubled. In 1028 the qualified medical practitioners stood at one to 4000 
of the population. By the middle of 1 935, whilst the total sta f[ had risen to 
three times the figure of 1918, the qualified medical practitioners through- 
out the whole LfiSBK had been multiplied seven times, and had become 
one to every 2000 of the population. 1 * 3 Unfortunately there is manifested 
among the doctors the same attraction to the cities as among the popula- 
tion at large, and the annual increase in their numbers was, for some time, 
not many more than were immediately absorbed in manning the institutions 
and special services, notably those in connection with the factories and 
schools, actually started in the. rapidly growing urban areas. But each 
year the number of men and women completing their five years’ course 
for qualification as medical practitioners increases ; and this now enables 
an ever larger contingent to be annually assigned to the villages. As is 
usual in the UBBlt for all occupations, the maximum number of candidates 
admitted to each of the medical colleges for training is necessarily decided 
by the government, actually by the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), 
if only because each involves a subvention from public funds, in the 
absence of parental fortunes there was no way of creating anything like 
enough additional doctors ; and moreover, no other way of making the 
training effectively open to all suitable persons, than providing every one 
who was chosen, not only with free tuition, but also with an annual 
stipend or scholarship varying with his means, so as to ensure at least 
sufficient for maintenance. Candidates for training, who may be of any 
age, are, nominated by all sorts of bodies, mostly by trade union and 
school committees, though individual applications are nob excluded. “ On 
these applications ”, to take the instance of the medical school of Rostov, 
“the local soviet first sits, and their recommendations come before a 
commission consisting of a representative of (1) the administrative medical 

1 “ According to available statistics for 1912 there was one graduate phyaicaiu for 
every 21,900 of the village population of all Russia ” ( Village Life Under the Soviets, by 

Karl Borders, 1927, p. 163). 

3 11 In iliat part of Russia now included in tho RSFSR there wore, in 1913, 12,677 
doctors ” {Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Hainos, 1928, p. 94). 

“ In 1931, aoeording to Dr. Roubahine, tho total lumber of physicians fin the USSR] 
was about 70,000 ” (Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newshqlmo, K.C.B., and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury, 
1934, p. 210). In tho middle of 1935 tho estimated number exceeded 80,000. 
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faculty; (2) the professorial sLafi; (3) the trade unions; and (4) the 
student workers.” 1 Admittedly, young men and women actually engaged 
in manual work in industry or agriculture still enjoy some preference, 
and the more so if they are also of proletarian parentage. But there is 
now no exclusion of sons and daughters of the intelligeutisa, especially if, 
as is usually the case, they have been temporarily engaged 111 manual 
labour. Other tilings being equal, those more advanced in education 
stand a better chance of admission than those with only elementary 
schooling. The mixed commission rejects candidates who are plainly 
unfitted for the training or for the occupation, but is naturally concerned 
to enrol the full number permitted. 

The training for the medical practitioner in the USSR combines, from 
the first an unusual amount of practical work with theoretic teaching. 
“ lu Ilia first year lie must assist in minor medical and surgical work, 
including cleaning up after the work is finished. In his second year the 
medical student lias to help in actual nursing ; and in his next three years 
the student likewise engages in practical medical work at various hospitals, 
polyclinics and ambulatoria, while continuing his scientific trai ning 
When qualified, the doctor is offered a post at, once. He may iiave 
specialised from the end of his third year, though this is a debatable 
policy. He is required to be fairly competent in all branches of medicine, 
as lie may have to practise alone in a country district. ... A recent 
regulation has made the conditions . . . more stringent.” 2 Something 
like 9000 now students are now admitted annually to the sixty-two insti- 
tutions in the USSR giving medical training, which have, in the aggregate, 
nearly 50,000 men and women students. There were only six such 
institutions in 1912. There were then no medical research institutions, 
whilst in 1935 there arc a couple of hundred. It looks as if it may be 
nearly another decade before the far-flung millions, from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, from the Arctic Ocean to the mountains of Central Asia, can be 
all supplied with a fully qualified doctor for each 250 families. Yet this 
is the goal at which the Soviet, Government steadfastly aims, and for 
which it persistently plans. 

The reader will ask about tlio quality of the training thus supplied 
wholesale, and about the efficiency of the gigantic health service so 
created. Tsarist Russia, whilst it had relatively few doctors, and generally 
neglected nine-tenths of the population, gave the nobility and the wealthy 
a medical attendance that was, by contemporary standards, fairly efficient. 
It produced also a certain number of men of outstanding genius, such as 
Mechnikov, Speranslcy and Pavlov, who' gained international reputation 
in various branches of medical science. It is difficult to measure against 
this a medical profession which, under Soviet Communism, grapples with 
a different task. It is almost too freely admitted to-day by the older 
doctors that the average of medical attainments throughout the profession, 

1 lied Medicine, by Sir A. Nowsholma and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury, I (KM, p. 213. 

Ibid. p. 214. 
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and ('.specially the average schooling of the medical student, are below 
the, pre-war level. Oil tire other hand, then 1 is said to be a change for 
the beth'r in the spirit in which the work is generally done, notably as 
regards enthusiasm in practice and scientific research, and in the almost 
universal desire “to improve one’s qualifications Every country 
practitioner now gets six months’ “ study leave ” on full pay every three 
years, an opportunity not generally provided in any other country, and 
one which the soviet doctor eagerly embraces. “ Even now”, in the latest 
and most authoritative judgment, “ it is indubitable that, although the 
average individual standard of medical students of to-day is lower than 
that of the fewer students in pre-revolution times, the aggregate quantity, 
as well as the quality, of medical aid available for the mass of the people 
is being enormously increased and improved.” 1 


Hospitals 

It is characteristic that increased and improved provision for the sick 
does nob exclusively or predominantly take the form — ill Great Britain 
and the United States the favourite form alike of benevolent donors and 
of progressive municipal councillors— of a. multi plication of hospitals. 
Indeed, so serious and widespread was the destruction caused by the six 
years of warfare and the famine of 1921, that there were in the USSR, 
until 1924, actually fewer hospitals regularly accepting in-patients for 
treatment of specific diseases than there had been before the war. 2 3 In 
this, as in other matters, it took something like seven years even to get 
up to the level of 1 914. But dining the past decade the. advance has been 

I Iipd Medicine, by Wie A. Nowsholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury, HUM-, p. 212. 

II should bo si alotl llutl the hours of work of Lho dor I or in tho UiSSLi lure lostriclud to 
a maMinum ul six per day; with annual vacations on full pay, in addition, for those 
practising in viuuj areas lo (lie “ .study leave ” already mentioned. Many of them in Hie 
cities hold two appointments and draw two salaries. Olliers employ their leisure in 
scion Idle research. Private practice is not forbidden, but. only a small pioportion — chiefly 
Homo of the cider men in (he larger cilios — enjoy any appreciable income from Ibis source. 
There appears to he also n tiny handful who hold no salaried appointments, but divide 
tlioir time between private patients and rcHcaroh. 

Students, on obtaining their qualification, are immediately appointed to posts, by Ilia 
Commissariat of Health, very largely for an initial teun of three years, to a rural district, 
from which tlioy may bu promoted after a few years’ service. It. may bo added that 
medical men who are members of the Communim Parly (including candidates for member- 
ship and Coin soul old) may be., at any time, required by the Party autlioril ies to accept 
appointment anywhere, in accordance with their pledge of obedience. This may be largely 
lho reason why only a minority of them hoenmo Party members, allhough an additional 
reason for not joining is their feeling that Lho considerable amount of voluntary “ social 
work ” expected from members may ho, as they say, inconsistent with their dul ies to their 
patients l 

3 It is only fair to remember that the later decades of Isardom had seen Homo improve- 
ment in hospital provision. The sanitary and other reforms of tho zemstvos, in the genera- 
tion preceding lho Great, War, are nowadays seldom adequately realised. “ All the public 
health work done was inaugurated by tho Zemstvo and maintained by that semi-social, 
semi-political organisation. Prom 1872 to 1911 they had increased the expenditure for 
public health from two to forty-eight million roubles annually. ... A network of very 
creditable llospitn Is had been spread over the country, stationed in most of tho provincial 
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groat. By the end of 1 934 the number of hospitals, properly so called, 
in the cities or the RBERR had more than doubled, the total for the 
HSU’S It being now (1935) between five and six thousand. In the other 
constituent republics, including especially those inhabited by the more 
backward races, the increase in hospital provision during the past decade 
has been, relatively to the population, even greater than in the RSESR. 
Since 1917 the total number of hospital beds in the USSR has been 
trebled. The great hospitals in the principal cities are among the largest 
in the world. “ During our visit ”, writes Dr. Somerville Hastings, “ we 
were taken over two large general hospitals, each with approximately 
2000 beds, the Metclmikov at Leningrad and the Botkin at Moscow. 
Both wore well-built, well-equipped modern hospitals, and in each case, 
as far as we could see, the standard of work was high.” 1 It is, however, 
not for general hospitals that the health service under Soviet Communism 
can claim particular distinction, so much as in the relation that these bear 
to the research institutes on the one hand, and to the more specialised 
institutions and the remainder of the health organisation on the other ; 
and to the measures taken for the promotion of more perfect health among 
the larger part of the whole population who are not yet patients. 


Medical Cent res 


The question may be asked, how, in the vast population of the USSR, 
docs the individual find the medical aid that the Commissariat of Health 
provides for his particular benefit ? True to the principle of multi- 
formity, soviet arrangements allow of no single answer to such a question. 

The highest degree of organisation is naturally found in the largest 
cities. “ Ju Moscow and Leningrad ”, as a medical observer reports, 
“ the population is divided for medical purposes into units of between 
40,000 and 80,000 people ; and all the health activities of each of these 
units arc (or will be as soon as possible) centred around what is described 
as a prophylaetorium. Each unit ... is divided again into groups of 
2000 or 3000 persons, and in medical charge of each of these groups are 
two or three doctors and one or more nurses or health visitors. In Lenin- 
grad one doctor deals witli the adults and one with the children, but in 
Moscow, the work is further subdivided so that, one doctor attends to the 
mothers and children under 3, one to those between 3 and 16, and one to 
the remainder. In addition to these clinicians, there are also sanitary 
officers, who deal with factory hygiene as well as sanitation. The members 
qf the clinical staff see their patients in their homes if necessary ; but if 


towns and district, centres, and even in many of the smaller villages. But by far the greater 
part ol the population of Russia in ucod of medical attendance never came in touch with 
a physician at all” (Village Life -under the Soviets, by Karl Borders, 1927, p. Ifi3). 

The number of hospital beds was officially given in 1934 for the whole USHK as 179,300 
in 1913, 317,100 in 1928 and 520,900 in 1932. (The USSR in Figures, Moscow, 1934, 

p. 208.) 

1 “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. Somerville Hastings, in The Medical T1 arid. 
January 115, lf)32. 
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;uul esjieoiiilly Mu 1 * average. Keliooling of fclic medical id/udeiit,, arc below 
the pre-war level. On the other ha ml, there in stud to be a. change for 
the belter in the spirit in which the work is generally clone, notably as 
regards enthusiasm in practice and scientific research, and in the almost 
universal desire “to improve one’s qualifications If very country 

practitioner now gets six months’ “ study leave ” on full pay eveiy three 
years, an opportunity not generally provided m any other country, and 
one 1 which the soviet doctor cageily embraces. “ If von now ”, in the latest 
and most authoritative judgment, “ it is indubitable tint, although the 
average individual standard of medical students of to-day is lowin' than 
that of the fewer students in pre-revolution times, the aggregate quantity, 
as well as the. quality, of medical aid available for the mass of the people 
is being enormously increased and improved.” 1 


1J on pilots 

It is characteristic that increased and improved provision for the. sick 
does not exclusively or predominantly take the form— -in (beat Britain 
and the United States the favourite form alike, of benevolent donors and 
of progressive municipal councillors — of a multiplication of hospitals. 
Indeed, so serious and widespread was the destruction caused by the six 
years of warfare and the famine of 1921, that there were in the USSB, 
until 1924, actually fewer hospitals regularly accepting in-patients for 
treatment of specific diseases than there had been before the war. 3 In 
this, as in other matters, it took so me tiling like seven years even to get 
up to the level of 1914. But during the past decade the advance lias been 

1 lied Medicine, by Hir A. Nowsholmu and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury, 1934, p. 212. 

Ll should lie staled Llral the Iiouih ot work of the doctor m tho USSR are restricted to 
a maximum of bix per day; with annual vncal ions on full pay, m addition, for those 
practising in nirui ureas, to the “ wluily leave ” alicudy mentioned. Many of thorn in the 
cities hold I, wo appointments and draw two salaiies. Others employ their leisure in 
scientific research. Private practice is not forbidden, but only a small proportion— ehielly 
some of tiie cldor men in the larger cities- -enjoy any appreciable income from tins sourue. 
Thorn appears to bo also a tiny handful wlio hold no salaried appointments, bill divide 
their time between private patient b and research. 

Students, on obtaining their qualification, are immediately appointed to posts, by tho 
Commissariat of Tleallh, very largely for an initial term of three years, to a rural district, 
front which they may be promoted allot a few years’ service. It may bo added that 
medical men who are members of the Communist Party (including candidates for member- 
ship and Oomsomols) may lie, at any time, required by the thirty authorities to accept 
appointment anywhere, in accordance with their pledge of obedience. This may be largely 
the reason why only a minority of them become Party members, ailhongh an additional 
reason for not joining is their feeling that tho considerable amount, of voluntary “ social 
work ” expected from members may be, as they say, inconsistent with tlioir duties to their 
patients. 

a It is only fair to remember that ttie later decades of tsardom had seen sumo improve- 
ment in hospital provision. Tho sanitary and other reforms of tho zemstvos, in tho genera- 
tion preceding the Great War, are nowadays seldom adequately realised. “ All the public 
health work done was inaugurated by tho Zemstvo and maintained by that semi-social, 
semi-political organisation. Prom 1872 to 1911 they had increased the expenditure for 
public heulth from two to forty-eight million Ambles annually. ... A network of very 
creditable hospitals had been spread over tho country, stationed in most, of the provincial 
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great,. By the end of 1934 the number of hospitals, properly so called, 
in the cities of the liMFSIt had more than doubled, the total For the 
RBhMR being now (1935) between live and six thousand. In the other 
constituent republics, including especially those inhabited by the more 
backward races, the increase in hospital provision during the past decade 
has been, relatively to the population, even greater than in the RSFtfli. 
Since I9J7 the total number of hospital beds in the USSR has been 
trebled. The great hospitals in the principal cities are among the largest 
in the world. “ During our visit”, writes Dr. Somerville, Hastings, “ we 
wore taken over two large general hospitals, each with approximately 
2000 beds, the Metehnikov at Leningrad and the Botkin at Moscow. 
Both were well-built, well-equipped modern hospitals, and in each case, 
as far as wo could see, the standard of work was high.” A It is, however, 
not for general hospitals that the health service under Soviet Communism 
can claim particular distinction, so much as in the relation that these bear 
to the research institutes on the one hand, and to the more specialised 
institutions and the remainder of the health organisation on the other ; 
and to the measures taken for the promotion of more perfect health among 
fcho larger part of the whole population who are not yet patients. 

Medical dailies 

The question may be asked, how, in the, vast population of the UHiSE, 
does the individual find the medical aid that the Commissariat, of Health 
provides for his particular benefit '( True to the principle of multi- 
formity, soviet arrangements allow of no single answer to such a question. 

The highest degree of organisation is naturally found in the largest 
cities, “in Moscow and Leningrad”, as a medical observer reports, 
“ the population is divided for medical purposes into units of between 
40,000 and 80,000 people ; ami all the. health activities of each of these 
units are (or will bo as soon as possible) centred around what is described 
as a propbylactorimn. finch unit ... is divided again into groups of 
2000 or 3000 persons, and in medic, al charge of each of these, groups are 
two or three doctors and one or more nurses or health visitors. In Lenin- 
grad one doctor < I cals with the, adults and one with the children, but iu 
Moscow, the work is further subdivided so that one doctor attends to the 
mothers and children under 3, one to those between 3 and 16, and one to 
tin* remainder. In addition to these clinicians, there are also sanitary 
officers, who deal with factory hygiene, as well as sanitation. The members 
p,f the clinical staff see, their patients in their homes if necessary ; but if 

towns and distrust con Iron, mid even in many of tho smaller villages. Tint by fur the greater 
pnrt of the populn'iou of Russia, in need of niedieid atlondaiuin never uamo in loud) with 
a physician, at oil” (Village, Life vvdpr the Soviets, by Karl Borders, 1027, p. 103), 

Tlio uumhnr of hospital bods was officially given in 1 !).‘)d for tho whoh USSR as 179,300 
in 1913, 317,100 iu 1023 and 026,900 in 1932. (We UHHIt in Figures, Moscow, 1934, 
p, 203.) 

3 “ Medicine in Soviet Russia, ”, by Ur. Romorvillo Hastings, in 'The Medical World, 
January 15, 1032. 
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well enough they come to the health ceutre (prophylaotorium). 1 2 We were 
shown over one of these centres j n Leningrad, and told that 2000 patients 
were seen there every day, all by appointment. . . . Where it is necessary 
for a patient to see a specialist an appointment is made and the district 
nurse goes with him, first collecting his personal and family medical 
history sheets. The specialists see their patients in the health centre 
(prophylnctorin.nl), and the medical records are retained and filed there 
also. , . . Jlut tin; function of the Russian health centre is not only to 
deal with declared disease. It is in the true sense a prophylaotorium. 
In it is a large hall in which lectures are given on health subjects. On its 
walls are posters and diagrams concerning health matters. . . . There 
are also wall cases containing samples of the proper food, clothing and even 
toys of children of various ages. In the prophylaotorium is the birth 
control clinic, with, of course, samples of the apparatus required ; and a 
lawyer attends at stated intervals to give advice, especially to women 
concerning their rights and those of their children. At the prophylae- 
torinm the bottles oT milk— -unfortunately sterilised as a rule [that is to 
say, not pasteurised |- are given out two or three times a day to parents 
of all children under four ; and a psycho -technical examination [is] made 
of children when they leave school to determine what vocations they are 
most suited for.” a 

The high degree, of organisation of all the various agencies in the 
soviet health service is emphasised in a description by an American 
specialist. “ The medical profession in Moscow ”, writes Ur. Erankwood 
E. Williams, 3 * * * * 8 “ can be, taken as an example of the type that is being 
worked out in all parts of Russia, though still far from being realised 
throughout the country. Moscow is divided into fourteen districts. Each 
district is covered with a network of community clinics, leading usually 
from a central district clinic, through neighbourhood clinics, Lo the 
factories, the schools and other institutions within the district. Lines in 
the other direction lead from the central clinic to the hospitals, general and 
special, located in Moscow, and its environs. Passage up and down these 
lines is easy. The oryanisation functions as a whole, not as a loosely jointed 
series of clinics ami hospitals, each jealous and ambitious, but ‘ cooperative 

1 lu some places the present writers were informed that a simple rule as 1,0 attendance 
existed. If the person seeking medical aid is physically able to walk to the doctor, ho is 
expected to do so. provided that his iomporaturo is not noticeably above normal. But if 
he “ has a temperature ” he is entitled, and expected, to notify the doctor, who must 
promptlyvisit him. 

2 “Medicine in Soviet LinHsia ”, by Dr. Somervillo Hastings, p. 7. This generalised 

account does not sullioiently stress the fact that the consultations of women and children 
includo both periodical inspection of ftioso who are well as well as preventative and 

Curative treatment of those who uro ill. Also that,, whilst the therapist and paediatrist 

play the principal part, it is they who call in the gynaecologist and other specialists, thus 

ensuring an all-round service, in combination with the most advanced medical ieohnioal 

equipment. 

8 “ Russia, a Nation of Adolescents ”, by Frankwood E. Williams, in Purvey Graphic, 
Now York, for April 1032 ; lafgely reproduced in his book How Social Ihuwia Fights 
Neurosis (1935). 
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An individual can be passed oflectively ihrongli tbe entire chain from 
factory, home, school, to hospital if that is necessary ; or his case can be 
attended to at various points in the chain if that is all that is required. 
Th<> aim is efficient and prompt treatment of anyone who is ill, to the full 
extent of lus need ; the restoration of the individual’s effectiveness as 
quickly as can be done with safety ; the teaching of hygiene and the 
prevention of illness. 

“ The central clinic in each district is a large organisation not only 
for general medicine but for the handling of special problems. The 
neighbourhood clinic, is naturally smaller, and devoted to general medicine 
and the specialities most likely to be needed. From all climes both 
general clinicians and specialists are ‘on call’ to visit, the sick in the 
homes. In addition to psychiatrists daily ‘ on call ’ at the clinics, there 
are two psychiatrists ‘ 011 cal) ’ during the night. 

“ The work and plan of the Ordintea Street General Prophylactic 
Dispensary, [and that] in the name of Prof. Hein, in the Lenin District of 
Moscow, are good examples of community clinic organisation and plan- 
ning. In this district there are 60 neighbourhood clinics. In 1927-1928, 
when the clinic was organised, there were 33. They wore increased to 
38 in 1929, to 47 in 1930 ; and the plan calls for a further increase in 1932 
to 70, and in 1933 to 80. In 1929 there were 80 general physicians visiting 
in the homes from this clinic ; in 1930, LOO ; 1931, 130 ; the plan calls 
for an increase to 160 during 1932-1933. I 11 L929-1930 the pediatricians 
on the staff were increased to 31 . . . in 1931 to 36. The plan calls for 
42 in 1932, and 46 in 1933. In 1933 the staff is to consist of more than 
236 physicians, 1 60 general, 40 pediatricians, 20 tuberculosis specialists for 
adults, and 10 for children, with the addition of nose and throat, specialists, 
and so on. . . . The plan for this district calls for a medical unit for each 
factory employing 400 or more workers ; for smaller factories a, nurse, 
first-aid unit.” 

But extensive organisation of this kind, and elaborate institutions with 
any amount of equipment, often fail to carry conviction to the sceptical 
of the actual working of the machine. We can realise it better by the 
artless testimony of an English workman engaged on constructing the 
new underground railway at Moscow, who had, as lie thought, merely a 
bad cold. “ T wish ”, he writes, “ to describe what happened a few 
months ago when I had a bad cold and went to the Metrostroi Medical 
Station (1 am working on the construction of the subway). ... A few 
questions and 1 was given the number of the doctor’s room. A few 
minutes’ waif, during which I had time to observe the medical propaganda 
charts and models in the hall, aud my name was called. ‘ A cold,’ the 
doctor said. ' Let me examine your throat ; now your nostrils, and your 
ears.’ I discovered that I had a slight nasal catarrh, and some foreign 
matter in my ears. After a ayxingoing 1 could hear ever so much better. 
Then I got two prescriptions, one for my nose, and the other for my 
throat. She also said she had better examine my lungs ; I laughed, but 
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realised how thorough the soviet doctor was. After giving me an Q.K. 
she .sent me to the dentist. I have not had a toothache for years, but 
nevertheless she insisted it would be better. Then 1 got one tooth 
stopped and two pulled out. The extraction was the most painless J have 
experienced. When the gums were set 1 was warned [ would have to go 
back and get fitted for a set of false teeth. Tins would be given free, as 
is also the medicine. I left the clinic with my proscriptions, and a great 
respect foi the soviet doctors and the system.” 1 

In smaller cities, whilst there may be one or more highly organised 
prophyJaotoria on the model of those at Moscow and Leningrad, these are 
usually not used for the ordinary consultations, which take place within 
stated hours, at the smaller public ollices known as ponds of consultation 
or arnhulatoria, provided for the doctor in charge of each unit of popula- 
tion in the locality concerned. 


Jleall/i Centres m Factories 

The term “ health centre ” is used in the USHll for only one kind 
among the many to which it is applied in America and Great Britain. 
But that kind is one in which the LJiSHB lias gone far ahead of every other 
country. This is the medical unit established inside the factory or 
industrial plant, exclusively for the service of the operatives of the 
establishment and their families. It is primarily a “ first-aid ” centre, as 
known in K upland and the United States, for immediate treatment which 
cannot be postponed, But in any but the smallest undertakings, it 
develops into much more highly organised institutions. In establishments 
having fewer than 1000 operatives, the health centre may be little more 
than a “first-aid” post, in immediate communication with the district 
hospital. In factories and plants counting between 1000 and 0000 
operatives, there will be various “ first-aid ” posts, with a “ polyclinic] lie ” 
with several qualified doctors iu attendance, dealing with a constant 
stream of out-patients. In larger establishments with between 0000 and 
10,000 employees there will be several such departments, with specialists 
in attendance on. certain days. In undertakings exceeding 1 0,000 workers, 
the medical organisation will include scores of “ first-aid ” posts, various 
“ poiyoliniques ”, and sometimes more than 100 qualified doctors, with 
all sorts oi' specialists in periodical attendance, and extensive medical 
equipment, sometimes superior to that of the local district hospital, Thus, 
in the immense Stalingrad tractor works, with over 40,000 operatives, the 
present writers found, in 1932, the principal medical officer in charge of a 
staff of no fewer than 110 qualified doctors (four-fifths of them women), 
together with 135 more or less trained women nurses. They took as their 
sphere the daily health of a population of workers and their families, 
numbering between 70,000 and 80,000 persons. The well-equipped 
premises of this factory health centre were adequate to the daily average 
1 Moscow Daily News, February 21, 1934. 
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of some 2500 visits. It confined itself to " out-patient practice ”, sending 
cases requiring institutional treatment, including all confinements, to the 
hospital of the city of fhalmgrad. But flic treatment of these 2500 daily 
applicants went far beyond flic “ bottle of tnedieine ” that was supplied 
where necessary. The centre, itself gave, gratuitously, many forms of 
breatmenl , including, for instance, radiant heat- therapy, psycho-therapy, 
mud-baths, and special baths for rheumatism in sand brought from the 
Caucasus, along with home nursing and various applications of massage, 
The arrangements for special diets for patients were elaborate. The 
immense restaurant of the factory provided daily six different invalid 
diets in separate dining-rooms, for which the patients presented the 
doctor’s orders, For the infants between two months and three years old 
there were six separate creches in as many houses, admitting children in 
shifts corresponding with the factory hours for women operatives. But 
children could, by arrangement, be left for the whole day so as to permit 
the mother to go shopping in the city, or to complete some task of work 
at home. The children wore divided among different rooms according to 
age, there being about one attendant to every fen children present. 


Rural ( lonsultaUon Points 

Outside the cities, apart from the scattered factories with their own 
extensive workers’ settlements, the medical arrangements are necessarily 
less elaborate. Bach doctor, or small group of doctors, has an extensive 
district to cover, mostly with, makeshift premises, incomplete equipment 
and scanty means of locomotion of every degree of inadequacy in different 
districts. The level from which Dr. Semashko started was appallingly 
low. “ In many districts the proportion of physicians to inhabitants was 
one to forty thousand. It was no uncommon case for a man with a 
broken leg to have to drive two days to reach a doctor to set it.” 1 But 
even for the rural areas a comprehensive plan was promptly drawn up ; 
and this is being, year by year, ever more adequately carried out. Already 
in 1927 a careful observer of the life of the villagers could report that 
“ The medical plans of the country supply free service to all regularly 
employed workers and peasants. To this end every village centre of con- 
siderable size, or at least every township centre, has its public health 
clinic. In most cases these clinics are housed in former peasant houses 
remodelled to meet the needs of the work. . . . Particularly on market 
days the ante rooms are crowded with all manner of bandaged and stricken 
humanity. We found the chief clinic receiving seventy patients a day in 
the summer season. ... In the winter this number is doubled,” 2 

We get a glimpse of the rural health administration from the doctor’s 
point of view, in a record of the conversation of an, English observer, who 
penetrated into the. province of Vladimir as early as 1920. “ With the 

1 Health I York in Soviet Russia, by Anna ,1. Haines (1028), p. 10. 
f Village 'Life wider the Soviets, by Karl Borders (1927), p. 165. 
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medical .stall of the department of health [of the province of Vladimir, 
Mr. JBrail, sldrd reports], I had a memorable talk. Only one doctor in the 
whole province was a communist [meaning a Party member j, and lie was 
not in a responsible position. On the other hand, not a single doctor had 
fled in the general exodus of the wealthy class. Every man and woman 
had stuck to his post. . . . All medical service is free, aiul the doctors 
live like any other workers of (he highest category. . . . There was a 
shortage of every sort of drug, disinfectant and instrument. . . . None 
the less the department of health had gone to work with courage, intelli- 
gence and the Russian talent for improvisation. It had set up fifty 
debusing and disinfecting stations against typhus ; and there was, in 
consequence, no epidemic hist winter 1 191 9]. It had got typhoid down 
below the pre-war average. It had opened four new sanatoria for tuber- 
culosis. It had organised perambulating lectures for the villages on 
hygiene, and the care of children and the sick, and was using the cinema 
for the same purpose. These doctors told me that open prostitution had 
wholly disappeared since the Revolution. . . . Doctors as a whole wore 
happy, they insisted, because they were devoted to their work, and felt 
they could * serve, their ideal They wore ‘ realising the dreams of a 
lifetime ’, which had seemed visionary hitherto. So long as they lelt that 
the soviet was ‘ working for civilisation and health ’ they would serve it 
loyally, though none of .them were communists (here one of them repeated 
much the. same thing in German to make, sure that 1 had understood). 
Under the old regime they had met with continual obstacles, but now 
they received every possible encouragement,. As he shook hands with 
me at parting the director said emphatically, f I have never asked the 
Soviet Government in vain for anything whatsoever 1 

We have little measurement of the further improvement that has 
undoubtedly taken place in tho rural districts during the past seven years ; 
and we can venture no statement about the general average of the health 
services in the rural areas of the USSR. But there is a consensus of 
opinion that it is very considerably better tliau before the Revolution, and 
that it is, in all respects, and in the great majority of districts, steadily im- 
proving year by year. Between 1927^1928 and 19111-1932 the number of 
hospital beds available in the villages increased from 43,590 to over 80,000, 
and the number of qualified doctors at work in rural medical districts from 
4667 to over 7000. 2 In 1933, the number of beds available in village 
institutions for the sick, in the RSRSIi alone, was given to us as 78,046, 
being an increase on the number of 1928 of no less than 62 per cent. The 
increase in the total number of beds in institutions for the sick (including 
maternity) in the whole of the USSR, between 1917 and 1932, has been 
stated as from 109,630 to 355,240. The Second Rive- Year Plan provides for 
an even greater increase by 1937 ; but it is clearly foreseen that it will then 
still be far from a completely adequate provision for so vast a population. 

1 The. Russian Workers’ Republic, by H, N. Brailsford. (1921), pp. 67-08. 

-i z Jitd Medicine, by Sir A. Rewuholme and Dr. ,T. A. Kingsbury (1933), p. 244. 
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The Flying Squad 

A feature of the rural health .service is the flying squad of doctors and 
nurses which is sent for a hind ed time into one rural district after another, 
either to cope with special needs for trachoma, malaria or venereal disease ; 
or exceptional outbreaks of smallpox, enteric or scarlet fever ; or where, 
owing to the sparseness of population, there is only a poorly organised 
medical service ; or merely to make a sanitary survey of specially back- 
ward districts. These “ flying squads ”, which do not yet use aeroplanes 
(although dodoes uigently needed occasionally do, and patients are some- 
times brought in from outlying villages by an aeroplane ambulance), are 
equipped with the means of settiug up temporary clinics, including primi- 
tive laboratories and extensive medical supplies. “ Treatment is carried 
on for a time, and an intensive educational campaign adapted to the 
peasants’ understanding and living conditions. Then the active eases are 
turned over to the regular local medical organisation for a continuation 
of the treatment ; and the flying squad moves on to another neighbour- 
hood. The permanent stations for certain specialised services, as well as 
the squads themselves, are usually supported by non-local funds.” 1 The 
bureaux for venereal diseases and for the campaign against tuberculosis, 
which are permanent branches of the Commissariat of Health, have similar 
organisations. Mpeeial medical brigades are also sent into country districts 
during the sowing and harvesting seasons to reinforce the local organisation 
for the service of workers engaged in the fields. 


The Campaign Against Tuberculosis 

We cannot dwell upon all the various developments of the struggle to 
restore the whole population of the UiiSK to normal health, But it is 
noteworthy that, as mentioried above, in addition to tire geographically 
dispersed medical units for general work, some of the principal disease, 5 
are systematically made the subject of special campaigns. Hague and 
typhus, enteric and smallpox, venereal disease aud malaria, all have their 
organised concentrations of medical forces, not only temporary but in 
some cases continuously in service, and effectively articulated with the 
general scheme. We take as an example the campaign against tuber- 
culosis, for many years past the greatest scourge of the Russian people,, 
and still the cause of more days lost through illness than any other single 
ailment. 

Specialising in the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis in its 
various manifestations there arc, a.t the top, in the USSR, more than a 
score of institutes definitely applying themselves bo scientific research. 
Central institutes at Moscow and Kharkov, with others at Minsk, Tiflis 
and Samarkand, direct and coordinate over a dozen local research centres 
in the several constituent and autonomous republics, the workers in which 
1 Health Work in Soviet Muss to, l>y Anna J. Haines (192S), p. 00, 
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moot periodically in All-Union congresses. TIlo records of all tills 
scientific work' are published, month by month, since 1923, in the 
voluminous journal (in Russian) entitled Problems of Tuberculosis, in 
addition to numerous monographs. 

At the other end of the chain, in immediate contact with the sufferers, 
are the special tuberculosis dispensaries, of which a far-reaching network 
has been gradually spread all over the USHll. In 1918 they numbered 
only -I ; in 1921, only 15; but in 1 921 they were 81 ; in 1928, 233; in 
1929, 273; in 1932, 365 ; and in 1933 as many as 401. “ An anti- 
tuberculosis dispensary ”, said l)r. Semashko, “ differs from a simple out- 
patient clinic in this, that it aims not only to cure the sick person, but to 
examine into his living and working conditions ; if his apartment is not 
sanitary it tries to help him to find another more sanitary ; if the patient 
needs some kind of material help Lite dispensary finds this help. The dis- 
pensary inspects the factories and warehouses in its neighbourhood, and 
if if notices something dangerous to health on the premises (if they are 
full of dust, if there is poor ventilation, if poisonous gases are emitted), 
the dispensary tries, by bringing pressure In bear on the administration 
of the business, to eliminate that danger. The dispensary carries on a 
widespread propaganda ... by means of lectures and reports. . . . 
Finally the dispensary maintains close relationship with the workers’ 
organisations .' . . at the dispensary there is always a Council of Social 
Aid . . . made up of representatives of those organisations. Thus a 
dispensary not only prescribes for sick people and sends them to sanatoria 
and hospilols, bid also prevents disease ... it works ... to create, the 
positive health of the population.” 1 

Serving alike the research institutes on the one hand, and the special 
dispensaries on the other, there has been developed an astonishing array 
of tuberculosis hospitals large and small, for every manifestation of the 
disease ; of sanatoria for patients at all stages, in all suitable localities, 
chosen for tlieir height above the sea-level, or for their location in mild 
climates, or for special reasons such as that of the koumiss cure ; and of 
auxilary institutions of all kinds, such as forest schools, open-air centres 
for sun bathing, night sanatoria, etc. In 1 928 there were, 2757 tuberculosis 
hospitals, ami in 1.933, 4007 ; in 1928, 10,505 institutions classed as 
tuberculosis sanatoria, and in 1933, 15,242; in 1928, 7447 localities 
providing convalescent homes in suitable localities, and in 1933, 10,556 ; 
whilst the auxiliary tuberculosis institutions of all sorts grew from 7637 
in 1928 to 10,181 in 1933. 2 

1 The Foundations of Soviet Medicine, by Dr. Semashko (Russian) (1926), quoted in 
Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines (New York, 1 928), pp. 20-21. 

2 La bulte coitlre In tuberculo so dons la RSFSR, par Dr. Nesliuo (Commissariat of 
Health, Moscow, 19114). Among other articles, the following may be consulted: “ La 
Untie contra la tuborouloso on Russie ”, par A. Starobinsky, in Revue, de phlisie et tie, la 
ntedeoine socials. (Paris, 1024), pp. 243-206; “ Die Tuborculosebokampfung in Sowjotruss- 
land ”, by S- Bagotsky, in Ze.ilsch.rifi Jilr arzlliche Foilbihlung (Jena, 1924), pp. 532-534 ; 
Dr. E. (4, Munblitt’a paper “ The Tuberculosis Campaign in the USSR, ” (in (tori nan), in 
RussmuQcrman Medical Journal for April 1926; and oh. xil, “The Anti-Tuberculosis 
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The N itjlil Hminlorium 

W e cannot trouble lilie reader with further descriptions of this persistent 
campaign against tubureiilosis in the USSR. Work of this kind can, of 
course, be paralleled in other countries, though, as we imagine, not often 
with equal unity, coordination and peisislcnt energy. But one of the 
institutions is apparently a unique speciality, as far as we can ascertain 
not in use elsewhere. This is the night sanatorium, which commands the 
enthusiastic approval of all medical visitors, and is now a prominent 
feature of the health service of Moscow and various other cities. In popula- 
tions so thickly crowded together as those of the cities of the IJSHK, or 
those of I he working-class quarters in other countries, where whole families 
inhabit single rooms, which are seldom adequately ventilated, the insani- 
tary conditions in which the night is passed arc a potent factor of disease. 
Where it is not practicable immediately to move such families to healthier 
quarters, the soviet authorities have discovered that temporary provision 
may be made to ensure for the wage-earners healthier conditions during 
more than half the twenty-four hours. “ When there is a sick child at 
home that might disturb the breadwinner's sleep, or where, for instance, 
consumption is threatened, the doctor gives the necessary certificate, ancl, 
instead of going home, the worker leaves the factory for the night sana- 
torium. There he is given a hot hath, changes into fresh clothes, has a 
hot meal, after which lie listens to music or a propaganda lecture, and goes 
early to bed in a well-ventilated room.” 1 Night sanatoria have proved 
themselves of the greatest value in Russia, and “ we were assured ”, 
reports another medical export, “that in, many cases incipient disease, 
both mental and physical, had been aborted by their use ”. a A French 
doctor describes a night sanatorium “ at Krasnaya Presnya, in one of 
the suburbs of Moscow, which may correspond to Hb. Denis near Paris. 
There we find 70 persons, all women, who are able to work, not ill, but 
at the moment in a weak slate. Here they will stay for two months, in 
better sleeping-quarters than they have at home, supplied with excep- 
tionally nourishing food, under medical supervision. They go out to their 
work. The slate loses nothing by them ; and they profit. At the end 
of two months they will resume their home life, considerably set up in 
health. Their places will be filled by 70 men.” 3 Moscow has 10 of these 
night sanatoria, admitting not only sufferers from tuberculosis in its early 
stages, but also those in whom tuberculosis is latent or only suspected ; 
persons suffering from nervous exhaustion or digestive troubles ; ancl 

Campaign in Russia ”, in Health. Work in Soviet Russia , by Anna ,T. Haines, New York, 
NISH, jip. 200-223. 

1 Hi these night sanatoria “ the windows of the bedrooms arc nailed open even in the 
coldest weather, and in Moscow this often moans 30 degrees below zero Fahrenheit ” 
(Health Work hi Soviet Russia, by Anna, I. Haines, 1928, p. 107), 

3 ‘‘ Medicine in Soviet Russia”, by Hr. Somerville Hastings, in The Medical World 
(January lij, 1932), p. !). 

3 Translated from Oui, maia ilfosecm, by Fierro Dominique (Haris, 1932), p. 177. 

2 a2 
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occasionally merely from overwork or neurasthenia, together with con- 
valescents of ell kinds. 1 

Leningrad uses for these institutions several of the mansions of the 
former wealthy. “So successful and popular are these night sanatoria 
among the workers that many other indusl rial centres have, copied Moscow 
in opening them. [I 11 1920 in the USiSIi] (here were over 5000 beds 
offering this temporary service to patients still able to carry on their 
ordinary working duties if their leisure time could he a period of recupera- 
tion.” 2 By 193d tlieir number had been greatly increased. The night 
sanatoria arc, of course, no substitutes for hospitals and convalescent 
homes for advanced tuberculosis eases ; and as wo have described, the 
soviet provision of such institutions is extensive and increasing. But the 
night sanatoria have proved invaluable, not only as “ thorapeutic- 
prophylaelio institutions ”, in which patients are found to improve even 
more quickly whilst they can still continue at work than when they are 
red used to idleness in hospitals ; but also as “ schools of sa Hilary culture ”. 

We cannot pretend to he able to judge from the available statistics, 
how the undoubted improvement in the USSR, as regards all forms of 
tuberculosis, compares with the experience of other countries. The 
deaths ascribed to tuberculosis in Moscow, which rose to the high number 
of 39-7 per 10,000 in the population in the year of distress, 1920, fell to 
16-.1 in 1924 ; 3 * * * * 8 and to no more than 11-6 in 1931 (in Lcnhfgrad to 10-3). 
The clays lost through tuberculosis in Moscow, per 100 workers in nine 
principal branches ol’ industry, fell from 8-9 in 1925 to no more than 2-3 
in 1931. We were informed that the improvement had steadily con- 
tinued. 


Provision for St reel Casualties 

The. very serious consideration that is now being given in Great Britain 
to casualties on the roads may serve as an excuse for dwelling on one 
particular field in which Moscow city may have something to teach the 
health services of the great cities of the western world. Its provision for 
the victims of casualties in the streets and urgent surgical cases in public 
places stands unrivalled in prompt and all-embracing efficiency. 

1 lied Medicine, by Kir Arthur Notvsholmo, K.O.B., and Dr, .T. A. Kingsbury ( 1 933), 
pp. 14, 22, 27, 102, 111, 229, 236, 250, 251, 252, 254, 256. 

B Health Work in Hooiel Russia, by Anna .T. ilainoH (1928), p. 107. “ Those part-time 

sanatoria are also provided for school children. Tlio children are recommended for the 

institution by the school and tuberculosis dispensary doctors through (ho ward, because 

of their incipient tuberculosis or state of espooial malnutrition. As many more children 
need this care than there are institutions to receive them, two or three nurses lake H 10 
lists recommended by the doctors and visit the homes of the children, selecting those whose 

home surroundings are such as would preclude the possibility of their improvement in 

health at home. . . . This institution is run as a day sanatorium bolweeu the hours of 

8 a.m. and 5 jl\m. for both boys and girls from 4 to 14 years, and as a night, sanatorium 
between Lhe hours of 5 r.M. and 8 a.m. for girls only from 9 to 14 years. . . . Both night 
and day children Tcoeive a full ration of food from the sanatorium ” {ibid, pp, 108-113). 

s Ibid. p. 115 ; La Lutlc contra la tuberculosa dans la RNFfW, pur Dr. Nosline (Moscow, 
1 034), p. 20. 
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Tlu* Sklifassovsky Institute, situated near fclie centre of Moscow, 
occupies Ulo buildings of an ancient mansion winch Napoleon, in 1812, 
diverted to army uses, alter which it remained as a hospital in which tlio 
distinguished medical professor, Dr. Sklifussovaky, latterly spent both 
money and time in establishing an embyronic “ first-aid ” organisation for 
the city. This has been greatly enlarged and elaborated by its present 
chief, Dr. Serge Judiue, under the Commissariat of Health of the RSFSR, 
witli the idea of ensuring the instant rescue from the streets, and also 
from other public places, such as factories or theatres, at any hour of the 
day 1 or night, of any person the victim of accident or assault, or otherwise 
urgently requiring medical aid, in any part of the city. The institute is 
now a fully equipped hospital which will presently have more than 600 
beds (two-thirds always reserved for urgent surgical oases), with a qualified 
medical staff of fifteen, including six “ internes ”, besides students in 
training. But more interesting than the hospital, because more unique, 
is the efficient use made of the telephone and the motor ambulance. 
Severn medically equipped motor ambulances, with stretchers attached, 
stand constantly ready to start at a moment’s notice, with driver, doctor 
and male attendant standing by, who are always prepared to give urgent 
first-aid treatment actually during transit. Eleven other motor ambu- 
lances, carrying each a woman nurse, stand ready for cases in which 
immediate conveyance is alone required. Half a dozen motor-cabs are 
also available for t! sitting cases Among the seven doctors, who are 
at all times on duty solely for this service of fetching a patient, one is 
always a psychiatrist, prepared to handle patients suffering from manias, 
etc. But all this little army of services waiting to be called is not con- 
centrated at the central station. In order to save time in so large, a city 
area, two-sevenths of the force waits at local stations in the distant suburbs. 
The telephone is the nerve-centre of the whole organisation. Seven sepa- 
rate lines (five from as many geographical districts, one from the central 
police office, and one from the central transport office) converge in a 
special listening chamber, in which three young doctors share among 
themselves the twenty-four hours’ continuous vigil. 

What happens when someone is in any way injured at any hour of the 
twenty-four, in any part of Moscow ? Any person whatsoever who wit- 
nesses the injury goes at once to the nearest telephone box and calls 
first-aid, giving the locality. Much the same happens in surgical emer- 
gencies such as acute appendicitis, ulcerous perforations or dangerous 
haemorrhage. Any doctor — indeed any person whatsoever — may tele- 
phone at any hour stating the need and the address. Whether or not the 
call is warranted by the circumstances, the response is instantaneous and 
invariable. The doctor at the telephone instantly signs a brief order to 
go, and at the. same moment sounds an alarm bell. The doctor next for 
service seizes the order through a hatchway in the wall, and goes at once 
to the waiting motor ambulance, At the same moment lie presses an 
electric button, which lights a signal lamp in the listening-room, indicating 
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I, hat Ik- Ls waiting to start. A second, lamp instantly "lows Lo indicate 
that the attendant is also wailing. A Hard lamp piompLly shows that 
the (haver is at the wheel. A fourth lamp almost immediately reports 
that the porter at. the gate, has seen Mm ambulance leave the yard. Mean- 
while I he index of the alarm has been moving to register the time that has 
elapsed. This time-lag may he only 40 seconds. It, never exceeds 2 
minutes. When one of the present writers watched the proceedings in 
15)1)4 none of the. doctors took more than one minute to get actually 
started. How many calls are thus attended to m (ho 2d hours ? During 
a busy period of 10 days there may la* (>f>0 day calls and 55(1 night culls, 
making an average of 120 in each ‘24 hours, or one every 12 minutes. The 
ambulances make about 2000 journeys per month, bringing back more 
than that number of acutely sick or wounded. One-fifth are traffic 
accidents, others are urgent surgical eases. Not published, as a fixed 
principle of soviet policy, are the numbers of suicides, poisonings and 
murders. But (lie, lunatics number 000 a year, the dangerous epileptics 
over 200, and the drunkards suffering from delirium tremens nearly as 
many. What, other city in the world can show so well organised or so 
expeditious a service ? 1 

Medical Research 

From one end of the immense health service to the other in the cities 
of the RBIASR and the Ukraine, and to a lessor extent in the other con- 
stituent republics, and in the villages generally, the medical observer 
notices the great stress laid on, and the great part played by, research in 
the science and art of health. There are now over 200 organised medical 
research institutes of one kind or other. Every aspect of physical or 
mental health, as well as every disease or abnormality, seems to have its 
own intellectual centre — and usually more than one— in which a group of 

1 Suntnilirised bom eloquent account by Or. Raymond Leibovioi, hospital surgeon 
o£ Paris, in the special number " UnquAlo an pays dos Soviets ” of the Kroneh illustrated 
journal Vu, November IS, 1031. See also Out, main Moustm, by l’iorro Dominique (1031), 
pp, 1711-174. Olio of tlie present writers wont specially in 19114 to verify these accounts, 
and found them oven understating the eiliciency ol the work. 

The following statistics were supplied : 



31)30 

103 1 

11) 3:2 

11)33 

1031, HK 
imintlis 

Number of calls 

Of these. 

Accidents were 

18,838 

8,849 

23,404 

1 1,931 

■ 29,903 

15,719 

30,808 

10,742 

10,979 

8,747 


The accidents were stated to bo principally street traffic casualties, and it was pointed 
out that during the past three years thoir number had only slightly increased, m spite of 
a continuous inctronse both of city residents and of motor vehicles. 

It should bo added that a first Aid and Ambulance Service, on linos similar to those 
of the SklifiiSBovsky Institute at Moscow, although less extensively equipped, is now main- 
tained at Leningrad and Rostov in the B S.f SR ; and at Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa in 
the Ukraine, tit Tashkent in Turkestan (where an aeroplane ambulance brings in patients 
from the villages), and in various other cities of the USSR. 
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doctors arc engaged, during some part of their time, on specialised investiga- 
tions with it, view to new discoveries. The lay observer is inclined to 
think that the Hussion doctors follow more closely the scientific journals 
of western Ifurope and the United States than the doctors of those 
countries follow the discoveries of their Russian colleagues. The diffi- 
culties preventing such inter-emnni unication between medical investi- 
gators of different eountries are to be regretted. 


A Cily of Lite Science and Art of Health 

There is no limit to the far-seeing schemes in the USSR for the creation 
of an altogether new level of positive health in the whole people. As a 
part of the Second ldve-Yoar Ulan, the Soviet Government has allotted a 
site of more than a square mile in the Silver Forest on the Moscow River, 
a ten minutes’ drive from the capital, for “Medical City”, designed to 
be tin 1 largest and most modern medical institute in the world. The 
actual construction of the great network of buildings, which arc planned 
to cost 150,000,000 roubles, is scheduled to begin in 19115. The organisa- 
tion that will use the now plant is already functioning as the All-Union 
Institute of ICxporimenfcal Medicine. It is under fhe direct authority of 
tile USSR Government, by which its findings are turned over to the com- 
missariats of health for application in hospitals throughout the Soviet 
Union. The, director is Professor Lev Nieolaevich Feodorov, pupil of 
the great Pavlov. The enlarged institution plans to cover all kinds of 
health and medical work, both practical and theoretical. A feature will 
be the “ Clinic of the Healthy Man ”, where observations will be liiade of 
the behaviour of normal men and women after working, eating, resting, 
etc. There will be special chambers, where the temperature, air-pressure 
and other conditions of different climates — arctic, sub-tropic and even 
submarine and stratospheric — will be reproduced and their effects on 
living organisms studied. The institute will constitute a whole city in 
itself, with a, technical personnel of 5500 doctors, nurses and research 
workers, and 000 patients, each of the latter in a private room ; and with 
almost one laboratory per patient! There will be blocks of apartment 
houses for the staff ; and shops, theatres, libraries and other features of a 
complete town. 

This grandiose conception of a “ City of the, Science and Art of 
Health ” may well take a whole decade to come fully into operation, at a 
total expense that, staggers imagination. On the other hand, its possible 
results, not only to tried ical science but also i n the daily health of a popula- 
tion which may then have reached two hundred millions are immeasurable. 
To this intense interest, in research we recur in the following chapter, v 
dealing with the place of science in the communist conception of the 
universe. 1 

1 Chapter XI. in hurt II., “ Scion™ the Salvation of Mankind ", 
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The Establishment of Economic, Security 

Lunin seems Lo lin.vo realised from Lite very outscL of bin government 
wliut is still only imperfectly understood by statesmen in other countries, 
namely, that the condition of chronic insecurity in which a capitalist wage 
system keeps the mass of the workers is, in 1 1 self, a grave social evil. 
Not from men living always in danger of reduction to destitution by any 
interruption of their wage-earning can. the community expect either per- 
fect zeal or maximum development. One of Lenin’s earliest announce- 
ments after assuming office promised an immediate expansion of the timid 
and tentative social insurance* that had been introduced in I91'2. The 
result was the transformation of this small and limited insurance fund 
into n system of unlimited and universal security to the entire wage- 
earning population, which stood in constant danger of being bereft of ail 
income by any of the hazards of life. In our judgment this provision of 
economic security has been, during the past eighteen years, an important 
factor in making each workman conscious, not only of his soviet citizen- 
ship, but also of liis joint ownership witli his fellows of the whole of tiie 
moans of production. The soviet worker realises, as the wage-earners of 
no other country do, that the future maintenance, in any adversity, of 
his wife and children, together with his own, have become a direct charge 
upon tin* community’s yearly production, and a charge of which the 
administration is now entirely in the hands of his trade union organisation. 1 

On this path of providing economic security, the Soviet Government 
at once boldly struck out, immeasurably beyond anything that had been 
contemplated by Prince Bismarck and Mr. Lloyd George under the name 
of social insurance. Thus, there is, in the USSR, no attempt to build up 

1 Apart, from the muuormut reports ami statistics published in Henman, detailed 
information ns to social insurance is not easy to pick out of the most available books 
(already oiled) which usually treat generally cither of the conditions of labour or of the 
administration of medical aid. There is a useful bibliography of Russian sources, which 
are numerous and varied, in Labor Protection in Soviet liueeia, by Dr. George M. Price 
(1928, 131) pp.), which is still the most convenient general survey ; superseding tin- author’s 
previous studies nf 1913 and 1922 which were -published among others on Administration 
of Labor Laws and Factory inspection in, certain Umopean Countries (U.ft. Bureau ol Labor 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 142, and Monthly Labour Review, vol. xvi., Juno 11)23) ; The Trade 
Union Movement in Soviet Russia (1027), and Studies and Reports on the. Medical Inspection 
of Labour (both by the International Labour Office), should also be consulted, together 
with Husain after Ten Years (report, of the American Trade Union Delegation to the Soviet 
Union, 1927, 90 pp.) ; and Soviet Russia in the Second Decodes edited by Stuart Chase, 
Robert Dunn and It. G. Tugwell (New York, 1928, 374 pp.) ; especially chap. ix. on “ Labor 
Legislation and Social Insurance ”, by Raul II. Douglas ; together with The. Condition 
of Labor in the USSR, by L. Ginsburg (1927). Some information as to t Ho administrative 
organisation of the past, few years may bo obtained in English from the volume entitled 
The Ninth Trade, Union Congress (1933, 226 pp.), being Lho speeches of Shvornik and 
Kaganovich ; and from the pamphlets entitled Speech of Welcome lo Foreign Delegates 
(1933, 28 pp.) and New Functions of the Soviet Trade, Unions (1933, 60 pp.), both by N. M. 
Shvevnik. , A useful articlo by Yassili Afanasiovioh Kotov, collegium member and chief of 
tho Social Insurance Bureau of the RSFSR, appeared in tho Moscow Daily News (weekly 
edition), June 5, 1933 ; nee also his books on tho subject (in Russian), Social Insurance in 
Socialist, Construction (Moscow, 1933, 136 pp.) and the diagrammatic statistics entitled 
Social Insurance in the USSR, 1928-1932. 
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a capital fund from which the future benefits will be met ; there is con- 
sequently no question of charging high premiums to young and healthy 
people in order bo accumulate reserves out of which to meet the increasing 
cost of their sickness and superannuation as they grow older ; and there 
is accordingly no idea of limiting the benefits by the amount of any fund 
so accumulated. There is, in fact, except for book-keeping purposes, no 
separate insurance fund ; the benefits each year are, in the main, provided 
from th<> (soiled ions of the year. Soviet Communism makes the discovery 
Unit the community does not grow older year by year, and therefore more 
liable to break down, as each individual does ; and with this fact, so 
successfully obscured by individualism, all necessity for the actuarial 
complications involved in the European and American conception of 
insurance si rnply disa ppear. Incidentally, the need for exacting, week by 
week, an individual contribution from each workman also disappears. 
Under Soviet Oommunism thrift recovers its primary. meaning of a wise 
allocation of present resources. The provision for those who are at any 
particular time out of health, for the, consequences of accidents whenever 
they occur, and for a socially beneficent and humane treatment of those 
who may ho involuntarily unemployed, on the one hand ; and for the 
permanently disabled, the widow and the orphan, the aged and the super- 
annuated, on the other, becomes part of the allocation of the annual 
income of the community, instead of a burden upon each individual or 
each locality. It may then be recognised that any such communal pro- 
vision can most properly be made, not by accumulation and investment 
in securities, but year by year, out of income as the need occurs. 1 2 * 


How the Si/titem of Economic Security Developed 

It would be hard to unravel, and tedious to recount, the various stages 
through which, between 1917 and 1935, both the administration and the 
benefits of soviet social insurance have passed. 4 It must suffice to note 

1 Wo do mil, need hero to discuss whether the advantageous effects upon character, 
of individual Having through personal contributions to separate insurance funds, arc 
sufficient, in the capilulist countries, (o outweigh tho cost and complications of such funds. 
It is a mistake to suppose that there is no room for individual Having under Soviet Com- 
munism. There are other channels for saving which, in the USSR, allow for relatively 
large nniounla being thus accumulated. Tho state savings banks, the successive internal 
loans, tho growing share capital of tho consumers’ cooperative movement, tho steady 
increase of capital accumulations of the manufacturing associations of owner-producers 
(inoops) and of the collective farms (kolkhosi) and communes, bile increasing ownership 
of tho momhcru of cooperative housing societies in thp oities, and tho policies taken out 
in the state life insurance department, together with tho growing personal possessions in 
small livo-Htock and household furniture of tho members of (lie collective farms and thoso 
of tho wage and salary earners in tho urban, areas, represent in the aggregate a large 
amount of individual savings. Thw, however, is doubtless still far behind tho personal 
accumulations of the wage-earning claw in Great Britain or in Scandinavia. 

2 Those stages, down to 1 920, are summarised, somewhat harshly, in TM Trade Union 
Movement it i Soviet Himia (International Labour Office, 1927); and, between 1927 and 

19H3, in the pamphlet Ne, w Tunetiona of the, Soviet Trade Unions, by M, M, Shvernik 

(1933, (>0pp.). 
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that I.Ih 1 lopresonln lives of (he workers in the cities pressed, persistently 
if sporadically, both for universality in the range of the scheme, and for 
generosity in the amount of its provision, s, If was, from the first,, agreed 
that no confrilmfioji should lie collected from the wo livers themselves, 
wind, her managers or labourers. What is significant is the character of 
the consideration given to I, lie continued demands for increase in the 
range and amount, of the benefits. If is not too much to say that we find, 
in the discussions, no “enemy party”. There has been no association 
of profit, -making employers bringing pressure to bear on the (Soviet Govern- 
ment to resist such encroachments on capitalist interests ! No one 
objected to the trade unions, which include, it, will be remembered, the. 
most, highly salaried directors and technicians, as well as alt grades of 
manual labourers, obtaining all the net product. Whether the demand 
was for the inclusion, from the very first, day of employment, of all sections 
of workers engaged at, wages or salaries ; or for full wages during temporary 
sickness without limit of time, from the first day of incapacity to work; 
or for the most complete and costly medical treatment ; or for relieving 
the mother from the whole financial burden of maternity ; or for promptly 
succouring the household left desolate through the death of flic bread- 
winner, the issue raised was, not one of a division of the surplus between 
profits and wages, hut, merely the distribution of an agreed aggregate 
wage fund between what, should be spent as “ personal wages ” and as 
“ socialised wages ” respectively. If the mass of the workmen preferred 
an enlargement of the socialised wages rather than further increase in the 
personal wages, the manage in outs of 1,1ns industrial trusts, or the Soviet 
Government, had no reason to object. The socialised wage, which came 
to the workmen and their families in their days of special need, at the time 
when they required exceptional succour, and in the form that was most 
advantageous to them, plainly “ went further ”, from the standpoint, of 
the community, than a like aggregate expenditure, in monthly cash wages 
all round. What the administrators had to consider, with regard to each 
demand, was not so much what if, would cost, as what would be the effect 
of this or that modification of the scheme of economic security upon the. 
productivity of industry. In so far as the desired change made for in- 
creased protection against destitution, or improved health among the 
working population, or among the, mothers, or among the children, and 
did not necessitate an actual reduction of personal wages, it was, from 
the standpoint of the (Soviet Government, as of their administrative 
advisers, all to the good. On the other hand, any enlargement of benefits 
that tended to decrease the working efficiency of the individual worker, or 
the aggregate productivity of the establishment, had to ho resisted, even 
if its direct cost could easily be afforded. If the, rates of personal wages 
were not sufficiently high, in all grades above, the lowest, to create the 
most general striving in the lower grades for an improvement in their 
several, qualifications ; and, if the rates in the higher grades were not 
sufficient to evoke the utmost effort from their members, the maximum 
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productivity would not be attained. It’ the distribution of insurance 
benefits could bo made such as would encourage tlie shock- brigaders and 
the activists”, whilst discouraging the merely apathetic members, this 
again would bo all to the good. Wliat had specially to be resisted was 
any change that threatened to increase slackness or absenteeism, or pro- 
mote malingei mg. The. alterations that the workmen sought in the 
machinery of administration had to be scrutinised m the same dry light. 
The factory committee, elected by the trade unionists, coukl be trusted to 
decide slrietly on admission to benefit only if the committee, supported 
by I In' public opinion of the factory, realised that every day lost by the 
absence of a slacker or a malingerer involved a distinct lessening of output, 
from which the entire stall of the establishment would suffer in a diminu- 
tion of the expected increase of wages. Nothing but such a public opinion 
would enable the doctors, responsible to the People’s Commissar of Health, 
to be sternly rigid in refusing medical certificates to those who failed to 
convince them of a genuine incapacity to continue at work. It is in tlie 
light of these considerations that the latest reforms in administration, now 
in course of being put in operation, and also the distinctive features of 
soviet insurance, must be viewed. 

In the detailed administration there lias been manifested a decided 
increase in the tendency to decentralisation. This has been going on 
during I lie last few years. 1 An import, ant step was the establishment, 
mostly in the new enterprises started under the First Five-Year Plan, of 
local |iaying centres run by salaried officials 111 particular industrial areas. 
These grew rapidly in number, with the upgrowth of now industrial plants, 
state farms and machine and tractor stations, until in 1933 there wore 110 
fewer than 3500 of them. A still more important development was the 
establishment, of LI divisional offices, to keep separately the accounts, for 
the whole social insurance work throughout the USSR, of as many 
particular trade unions. Those divisional offices in 1933 covered 6 million 
workers, and issued annually in benefits 930 million roubles, thus relieving 
the central social insurance office of a quarter of its accounting functions. 
The third step, decided on in 1932, was to extend this decentralisation of 
account-keeping to all the 47 trade unions (presently becoming 151), 
involving the sotting up of many more divisional offices, one for each trade 
union ; and making each of the 47 (now 154) trade union central councils 
severally responsible for the supervision and direction of the divisional 
office dealing with its own members from one end of the USSR to the other. 
At the same time the determination of policy, and, indeed, all general 
questions, were actually further centralised by the abolition of the several 
People's Commissars of Labour of the two dozen constituent and auto- 
nomous republics, and the transfer of all their functions, notably the 
administration of social insurance, to a single authority for the USSR, as a 
whole. This was effected by concentration of these functions in the 

1 Thin is Nuouiiiolly ilcscrilied (in Russian) in SoUal Inswanc s »ji Socialist Construction, 
l>y V, A. Kotov (Moscow, 1933, 136 pp.). 
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.supremo l.nulo union authority, fclui All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
in its tiiennial sessions; and, between those sessions, in tlio All- Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUOCTU), which that congress 
elects. The whole ediliee of health insurance is now administered, so Jar 
as the actual performance of medical services is eoneerned, by the pro- 
fessional staffs of the several People’s Commissars of Health of the couple 
of dozen constituent and autonomous republics, who are hugely dominated 
by the People’s Commissar of Health of the RSIbSR. With regard to 
everything else, including alL the money payments, whether in personal 
benefits or in refund to the Health Commissariats of the doctors’ salaries, 
the administration is in the hands of the several hierarchies of councils of 
the 154 trade unions, responsible in each case to the mitral council of 
the particular union, under the general direction, for the whole USHli, 
of the central committee representing all the 154 trade unions. The 
detailed work, including the admission to benefit, and even the fixing of 
its amount, is entrusted, under the instructions and supervision of the 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, to the factory committees, 
together with their subordinate insurance committees, elected by the 
trade unionists in the several establishments. Against any of their 
decisions I, hero is an appeal to the higher authorities of the particular 
trade union, and, in need, even to the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions ; but to no outside authority. This was described by 
Shvernik, the secretary of the AUOCTU, as “ The trade unions . . . 
passing over from control to direct administration ”. x The factory 
commit tec is even made, responsible for seeing that the management pays 
its contribution to social insurance with due regularity. 

1 New Function# of the Hovirt Trade Unions, liy N, M, Hhvoruik (1933), p. IS. 

As Shvernik explains, normally, in all enterprises, the authorities to decide upon tlio 
payment of benefits under social insurance, and to fix their rules, will ho the factory com- 
mitlmiH of the several enterprises, in accordance with the instructions of the All-IJnion 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUOCTU). “ The actual payment of benefits will 
be made by the managomont'on the older of the factory committee, from the oontiibulnms 
paid by the management in accordance with the social insurance law. This will avoid 
delays and generally impiove social insurance service for workout and office employees. 
In enterprises employing over 5000 workers these lunations may bo transferred from the 
general factory committee to tho local committees in various shops or departments oi tlio 
plant. In regard to workers and offieo employees in small ontorpriHcs or Institutions, 
the trade union district, or local committees authorise tho payment of the social insurance 
benefit, actual payment being made by the management of tho enterprise. In the ease of 
individuals working for private employers (household servants and so on) insurance benefit 
is determined and paid by the looal district oommitlee oF tho trade union. 

“ Tho instructions contain a. further provision under which appeals against refusal of 
benefit or rate fixed are submitted to the higher authority of the trade union, whoso 
decision is binding. Appoals against incorrect payment or delays on tho part of the 
management are submitted to tho factory committee, which makes tlio final decision ” 
(Moscow Daily Nows, November 18, 11)33). 

It will be noted by tho student (hat the admission of the trade union to administration, 
in social insurance, as in taking over the “ closed cooperatives ” (see pp. 1158-1359), amounts 
to giving to tho producers the administration, not of what they produce, hut t>f what they 
consume. The trade union, in these oases, acts as an association of certain groups of fcluj 
consumers 0 f particular commodities or services, 
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Distinctive Features 

The first feature ol social insurance in tlie USSR that will strike the 
student, and one that warrants the name of a system of economic security, 
is the wide range of its activities and the variety of its benefits. In con- 
trast with the modest funeral benefit and exiguous sick-pay that began 
to be provided two centuries ago by the scanty pence of exceptionally 
provident groups of workmen— the British friendly societies— out of which 
the whole European system of social insurance may be said to have 
developed- -we find in the USSR very nearly the whole wage-earning 
population, men, women and children (although not all peasants), pro- 
vided, irrespective of any limit set by actuarial calculations or individual 
contributions, with an astonishingly long list of protective advantages, 
meeting, as they occur, not only the exceptional and occasional, but also 
many of the periodical needs of life, from birth Lo burial . 1 Only a part 
of these protective advantages of the system of economic security are now 
commonly referred to as social insurance ; indeed, many of them we have, 

1 The considered judgment of an American export in social insurance which he had 
studied in nil (ho countries of Europe ia impressive. Dr. Price in 1028 declared that 
“ There are several distinctive features in the social insurance law ol Soviet, .Russia which 
render tins law much more beneficial to the workers than any other law extant, tn the 
first place, the benefits of the social insurance act embrace all workers, members of labor 
unions, engaged for him. . . . Secondly, the organisation and control, the collection of 
the insurance and its expenditure and distribution are all in the hands of the labor unions 
. . . and the workers themselves. Thirdly, while, in all countries the workers are obligated 
to contribute a certain proportion of flic insurance funds, ordinarily from thirty to forty 
per cent, in Woviol Russia tho workers contribute nothing, but all the funds arc collected 
from tlui enterprise — tho establishment. In other words, a certain per cent of the wages, 
but not from tho wages, is added by the enterprise, and is devoted to the purposes of sooial 
insurance. Fourthly, tho rato of insurance contributions is largor than in any other 
country, for while in other countries it rangos from two to four per cen b of the wages, in 
Russia if amounls on the average to not less than fourteen per cent, thus giving threw and 
a half times as much protection as other countries. Finally, the soviol social insurance 
makes tho most generous and extensive provisions for payments during temporary and 
permanent disability, for maternity and child welfare, and especially for medical care ” 
(Labor Ptoleclion in Soviet Russia, liy Dr. George M. Price, 1928, pp. 98-99). 

The members of Lire federated manufacturing associations of owner producers (in- 
dustrial cooperatives), who are technically not “ employed ”, and who are consequently 
excluded from trade union' membership, have a system of social insurance very much on 
tho lines of that administered by the trade unions anil managed by their supreme counoil. 
>See, in Russian, A Collection of Regulations on Ike Industrial Cooperatives and Knstar 
Industry, by I. A. Sclitzky and It. I. Khoysky, edited by Professor D. M. Genkin (Moscow, 

1 932) ; On Treasuries of Mutual Insurance, and Mutual help in the Incops, by Vseko- 
promnovietkass (1933) ; The Mutual Insurance of the Incops on the. New Road, by A. 
Baulin and L. B.oifl« (Moscow, 1934 ) ; The Monetary Types of Benefits, by R. fiats 
(Moscow, 1034) j The Bolshevik Tempo in Reconstruction of Treasuries, by Vsekoprom- 
aovietkaaa (1934). 

The members of the collective farms (kolkhosi), who are also aa owner producers 
excluded from trade union membership, are now beginning to develop a similar system 
of economic security for orphans and the sick, including maternity and also accidents 
within each farm. This takes the simple form of allowing those unable to work neverthe- 
less to receive their share eff the joint produce. Only the nomadic tribes and the individual 
hunters and fishermen, and the surviving individual peasantry, together with the dwindling 
categories of the “ deprived ” and the non-wage-onrning families of those sections, are now 
altogether outside the range of sooial insurance. 
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already do, scribed in our seotaous on matoruby, infancy and liealUi. It, 
adds to tlie confusion that, on the usual principle of multiformity, many 
of those pro loci i vc advantages are, supplemented by additional piovisions, 
made, in the UBMR, not only by the government, central or local, but, also 
by all sorts of organisations, out of all sorts of funds, and largely from 
volants ry collections. 

A second point of interest in the social insurance provided by Soviet 
Communism is the simplicity of the machinery by which the collection 
of funds and the distribution of cash “ benetits ” is effected. On the 
revenue side the whole contribution is made, as part of its own working 
expenses, by the management of any establishment, of any kind what- 
soever, employing persons at wages or salary. This contribution avoids 
all reference to the individuals concerned, ami consists of a definitely 
fixed percentage of the aggregate of wages and salaries, including bonuses 
and other extra payments. This has automatically to be paid over at 
stated periods, by direct placing of the amounts to the credit of the social 
insurance authority at one or other branch of the Ml, ate Manic, thus 
involving the very minimum of expenses or trouble for collection. On 
the expenditure side, nearly the entire medical service is, as we have 
described, rendered by the professional stall employed by the commissariat 
of health of each constituent or autonomous republic, and thus does not 
trouble the administrators of the money benefit. Admission to benefit, 
and the distribution of the money allowances, are both now entrusted to 
the several trade unions. The work is done in each factory, office or 
institution for its particular employees, for the most part gratuitously, as 
voluntary service, by some 00,000 “ active ” members of the. trade unions 
concerned, under a special insurance commission appointed by each 
factory committee. This consists partly of members of the factory com- 
mittee itself, but mostly of other trade unionists volunteering to serve. 
Under the reorganisation announced in the speech of L. Kaganovich at 
the Ninth Congress of Trade Unions in April 1932, and in that of N. M. 
Ml) vernik to the plenum of the ACTOCTU in June 1933, (he factory com- 
mittee is responsible, for the proper performance of its social insurance 
work, to the central committee of its own union. But the supremo 
authority, which, alone deals with general questions of social insurance 
policy, is not any one trade union, even in its highest council, but the 
All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, in its triennial sessions ; and, 
between these sessions, the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUUGTU) which the congress elects. 1 

1 Prior to J033 the supremo administrative authority for special inn i trance ill each 
constituent republic was shared between the People's Commissar of Labour and the 
People’s Commissar of Health, responsible to tho Hovnarkom (cabinet) of that republic. 
All these People’s Commissars wore, however, under tho necessity of keeping tlieir 
administration of health and of the labour laws in line, which meant, in substance, follow- 
ing tins lead of that of the RSIhSft under the directions of tho UKSlt People’s Commissar 
of Finance, iji whoso budget for the U8SR their own several budgets had finally to be 
incorporated. The reform of 1933, which abolished the People’s Commissars tor Labour, 
and transferred all the functions of their commissariats in the several constituent republics 
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fl is a remarkable feature of social insurance in tire USSR that the 
coni nbutions which the management of every establishment, whether 
“ economic ” or “cultural”, employing persons at wages or salary is 
required to make, are not and have never been uniform, either in amount 
or in the rale per worker. They have, until 1933, been assessed, on the 
management of each establishment by the People’s Commissars of Labour 
of the several constituent and autonomous republics, at a rate fixed for 
each enterprise in consultation with the trade unions, the several com- 
missariats of health, and other experts and organisations conversant with 
the conditions. From 1933 onward they fall to be assessed by the 
presidium of the. All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCOTU) 
in similar consultation. The considerations to be taken into account are 
not strictly defined. They naturally include the particular hazard to 
health and liability to accident of the several occupations, hut the economic 
and even the organisational position of each enterprise is not excluded. 
It could he stated in 1927 that “the average cost of insurance is about 
14 per cent, of t ho wages of the insured, and ranges from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the wages, industrial and other establishments are divided into four 
groups. The first pays 16 per cent ; the second, 18 per cent ; the third, 
20 per cent ; and the fourth, 22 per cent,, of the wages towards the 
insurance funds. Certain public institutions which arc in bad financial 
condition enjoy privileged rates which amount only to 10, 12 and 14 per 
cent of the wages. Thus, certain state industries pay hut 10 per cent, 
railroad a, ml river transportation but 12 per cent, and forest industries 
but 14 per cent.” 1 Whilst some of the rates vary from one year to 
another, no change in principle with regard to these contributions seems 
to be called for. 

With the rapid and continuous growth of “ industrialisation ” the 
figures become ever more colossal. The total assessments for social 
insurance mount steadily year by year. In the fiscal year 1925-1926 the 
receipts were about 700 millions of roubles ; in 1927-1928 they exceeded 
1050 million roubles ; in 1931 they were 2849 million roubles ; in 1932 
they seem to have reached 4399 million roubles ; and in 1933, after the 
completion of the First Five-Year Plan, they attained no loss than 4610 
million roubles. This, as it was proudly remarked, was not far short 
of twice the aggregate budgets for all governmental expenditure what- 
soever of four neighbouring states, namely, Italy (1870 million roubles), 
Poland (510 million roubles), Roumania (280 million roubles) and Latvia 
(48 million roubles). In 1934 the totals of social insurance reached 5050 
million roubles, whilst the corresponding budget for 1935 was over 6079 
million roubles, being more than five times as much as in 1927-1928. It 

to llio trade union organisation of tho whole USSR, headed by (he AUCOTU, which acta 
for tho whole country, may therefore— whilst further decentralising the administration 
of each fund, inn of the trade unions within each constituent republic— have amounted to 
a measure of centralisation for tho USSR as a whole, in trade union administration 
generally, including all the services oi social insurance and labour protection. 

1 Labor Protection in Soviet Russia, by Qoorge M, Trice, M.D. (1928), p, 101. 
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is tile administration of this immense sum of receipts and expenditure 
that is entrusted to the committees, councils and congresses of the 
18 million members of the soviet trade unions. One-fourth of the total 
is distributed in cash benelits for temporary sickness ; about one-fourth 
repays tin* cost of medical aid supplied by the People’s Commissars of 
Health, including hospitals ; more than a third is distributed in pensions 
to the aged and permanently disabled, and to widows and orphans ; 
whilst no inconsiderable fraction is spout in aid of housing accommodation 
on the one hand and the maintenance of rest houses on the other, both 
of them being regarded as directly benefiting the workers’ health. 

The elaborateness of the various benelits payable in cash, and the 
extent to which they are adjusted according to individual needs, are alike 
marks of a system of economic security. Lt is indeed a distinctive feature 
of the social insurance of the IhSSR that these cash benefits and other 
advantages, like the contributions of the several managements, exhibit 
no systematic or complete uniformity, either between district and district 
of between man and man. in many cases, as we shall see, they arc given 
in proportion to the ascertained need of the particular family. 


Death Benefit 

Tn the history of what in Great Britain are called “ friendly ” benefits, 
the. first to be adopted is always that of the cost of funerals. This is 
naturally included in the USSR scheme of economic security, actually in 
a much more liberal way than in any other country, but without any 
uniform or specified amount. On the death of any person included 
within the range of social insurance, including any dependent member of 
his household, the whole cost of civil interment is provided as a matter 
of course, to an amount, varying from district to district according to the 
local charges. For a child, the payment is half as much as is allowed for 
an adult. In 1927 the average allowance was 28 roubles. But much, 
more than burial is done for the bereaved family. The condition of the 
household is considered, and if the survivors (including those of deceased 
old-age pensioners) are without adequate moans of livelihood, their im- 
mediate needs are promptly met from the social insurance funds. The 
household income is temporarily increased according to what is required ; 
and steps arc taken to find employment for those members who are capable 
of earning. If the total earnings, together with the provision for children 
made in the creche or nursery school, kindergarten or elementary school, 
do not suffice for maintenance, the widowed mother may be. further 
relieved. In fact, the primitive funeral benefit has been developed into 
an extensive provision, free from any taint of charity or pauperism, for 
the dependants of the deceased who are left in need. “ If a worker leaves 
dependants who have no other means of support they are entitled to 
pensions from the social insurance department. A husband or wife of the 
deceased will be regarded as dependent provided they are unable to work, 
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or have children below the age of 8 who claim their attention. Children 
under 16 years, and those over 16 who have been disabled before they 
reached that age, are also classed as dependants. If a worker dies from 
an industrial accident or dise.ase, his dependants will receive somewhat 
more than if lie dies from non -industrial causes. The scale for the first 
class of cases is one-third of the previous earnings for one dependant, one- 
half for two dependants and three-fourths for three or more ; while for 
the second class the scale is two-ninths, one-third and four-ninths respec- 
tively.” 1 There is accordingly no room in the USSR for the enterprise 
of the so-called industrial insurance corporations which extract so many 
millions annually from wage-earners of Great Britain and of the United 
States. 


Sickness Ben cjit 

In all countries the most, costly benefit in times of normal employment 
is that payable when the worker is certified to be temporarily unable to 
pursue his or her occupation, whether from ordinary illness, or in con- 
sequence of an accident, or from an occupational disease ; or because the 
family is placed in quarantine owing to the presence of infectious disease, 
or merely because the worker is required to absent himself or herself from 
work to care for a sick dependant. Any worker within the range of social 
insurance, and being a member of a trade union, becomes eligible for this 
benefit irrespective of the amount of salary or wage, and also irrespective 
of the means of the family, as soon as lie or she has completed two months’ 
service in any one establishment, obtains a certificate from the establish- 
ment doctor and does riot refuse or neglect to conform to the medical 
treatment prescribed. 2 Unlike the practice elsewhere, in the USSR the 
cash benefit becomes payable, not after any waiting period, but from the 
very first day of incapacity for earning. The amount of the cash benefit 
is not any arbitrarily fixed and uniform sum, but full wages — meaning, 
however, only the standard time rate, not the piece-work earnings, and 
subject to a maximum of 1\ roubles per day or 180 roubles per month, 
“ The worker is in addition furnished with free medical attendance 
throughout the period of liis disability. This medical service is not 

1 Russia after Ten Fears ( Report of fclio American Trado Union Delegation to the 
Soviel Union, 11)27), p. 49. 

“ Funeral benefit is paid on production oE a death certificate, and in the oase of a 
dependant a certificate of relationship must also be presented” (Provisional Instructions, 
issued November 1930, by the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 
in Moscow Daily News, November 18, 1933). 

On July 1, 1926, the number of relatives of deceased persons in receipt of pensions 
from the Social Insurance Funds was 246,273 {Trade, Union Movement in Soviet Russia , 
^ International Labour Office, 1927, p, 91). Tn 1932 it had risen to 432,800. (See the 
diagrammatic statistics (in Russian) in Social Insurance in the USSR, 1928-1932, by V. A. 
Kotov (1934).) 

3 “ Under the most recent arrangements the factory committee determine the right 
to benefit, its amounts and period, on the basis of medical certificate, period of work 
(total and in the given plane of work, statement whether insured, member of trade union, 
shock worker) ” {Moscow Daily News, November 18, 1933). 
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confuted to the general practitioner as i.s llio (taut; under the British llo.ilth 
JiiHuraiieo tiysLem, but curries with it tlic* service, s of such s|>oci;i lists as 
oculists, dentists and surgeons, hree hospital care is also provided, as 
arc drugs, medicine and appliances such as arlilieial limbs. It should be 
emphasised that this medical care is not eonlined as under flu* British 
system to the wage-earners alone, but is also extended to their families.” 1 


Invaliilili/ and Old-Aye Benefit 

Where a worker within llus range of social insurance is wholly or 
partially unable to work, not by reason of an illness assumed to be 
temporary, but by infirmity of an apparently permanent character, inelud- 
ing that dne to old age, 2 he or she, is entitled to claim an examination by 
a small commission of medical experts for the determination of the degree 
and character of the disability and infirmity. This, according to the 
scheme in force in 1927, is divided into six groups as follows, three involving 
total and three partial disability. The highest is that of Lola l disability 
coupled with a condition requiring the constant at, tendance or assistance 
of another person ; such is the condition of the blind, the, paralysed or 
the bedridden. A second group is that of those totally disabled but not 
requiring personal attendance, such as those seriously crippled, but able 
to get about on crutches. This is distinguished from the third group, 
where the disability to perform remunerative work is total, but is without 
personal disability apart from work, such as the extreme infirmity of 
healthy old ago. The three other groups are defined by degrees of partial 
inability to perform remunerative work of some sort, which may be 
assessed at ono-third disability, one-sixth disability or one-tenth dis- 
ability. Tin* amount of cash benefit, which is payable whatever the 
amount of salary or wage latterly earned, and also irrespective of means, 
■is made to depend on whether the. disability is due to industrial accident 
or occupational disease on the one hand, or on the other, to general 
causes, such as old age, or chronic infirmity unconnected with the occupa- 
tion. If falling within the former class, after a prescribed minimum of 
service varying from 6 to 9 years, according to occupations, Group 1. 
receives full wages ; Group II. two-thirds wages ; Group 111. oue-half 
wages ; Group IV. one-third wages. If within the labtenhllass, no cash 

1 Russia after Ten Y earn (Rupert of tlio American Delegation lo tivo Soviet Union, 
1927), p. 42. 

2 Tiie old-age pensions, apart from thoso for premature disability, have boon recon I fy 
increased. They are now given to workers with 20 ho 25 years’ service (varying according 
to occupation), at the ago of CO, or for women 55. fn specially onerous or dangerous 
trades, such as coal-mining, the age for pension is 50, and the qualification only 15 or 20 
years’ service. The pension ifi usually 75 por cent of wages, varying according to occupa- 
tion, but in no case less than 50 per cent. 

In 1931 the number of pensions paid to “tho invalids of labour” for promat uro 
retirement from illness, accident and occupational diseases had risen to 705,000 bosidoe 
40,500 old-age pensions and 20,700 for long service (Social Insurance in the USSR, 1938- 
im, by V. A. Kotov, 1932, p. 25). 
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benefits are payable for Groups J V., V. and VI., but Group I. gets two- 
thirds wages, Group II, four-ninths wages, and Group ill. one-third wages. 
“ The average monthly payment in March 1927 for the first grade of dis- 
abled from industrial causes was <15 roubles ; and 31 roubles for the non- 
indiiBlrittily disabled.” 1 * * * * * * 8 

It must not be assumed that such liberal provision for infirmity and old 
age prevails for all workers all over the USSR, even in the ease of trade 
union members. The scheme, is, however, steadily extending both its 
geographical and its industrial range. In 1 927 -1928 the total paid in cash 
benefits in respect of permanent disability was stated as 204 million 
roubles, with something like 300,000 beneficiaries, fn 1932 the total 
payments from social insurance funds under this head had risen to 480 
million roubles, 


Maternity Benefit 

We have already seen that women, whether trade union members 
themselves, or the wives of members, s receive free medical attendance in 
pregnancy and childbirth ; and those earning wages or salary are required 
to take either twelve or sixteen weeks’ leave of absence from their employ- 
ment during which they receive full time-work wages, all regardless of the 
amount ol’ salary or wage, and also irrespective of family means. They 
must further be set free from work for half an hour, without loss of wages 
at intervals of three and a half hours, in order that the infant may be 
breast-fed. But they also receive a fixed money grant for the infant’s 
requirements in clothes, etc., now amounting to 32 roubles. There is 
even a further grant toward the infant’s maintenance, now amounting to 
20 roubles per month, sometimes issued in kind, for the first nine months 
of the infant’s life. “ This payment ... is used by the Commissariat 
of Health as a means of keeping in touch with these mothers and getting 

1 Labor Protection in Novirl Russia, by Dr. George M. Price (1028), p. 104. 

On duly I, 1027, the number of persons receiving pensions in respect of disablement in 
tho USSR was 809,58!) {The Trade Union Movement in Xoviet liu&wi, International Labour 
Office, 1027, p. 101). T , , t , 

lu 1031) the schottin of invalidity pensions was staled as followb : “ Under the {Soviet 
social insurance legislation labour invalids are : workers and employees who have partially 
lost their ability to work at their trade and are toned to engage 111 easier occupation (third 
category) ; those who have completely lost tlieir ability to work but are not in need of 
outside care (second category) ; and thoso who have completely lost their ability to work 
and are in nood of being taken cave of by another person, (first category). Workers 
employed in tho leading industries (metal, coal, chemical, mining, machine building, etc.) 
may under certain conditions receive pensions up to 90 per cont of their wages, if classed 
under tho first category ; up to 70 per cont if belonging to the second category ; and up 

lo fid per cent if belonging to tho third category.” Por workers in other industries tho 
percentages of pensions to wages aro 80, 60 and 46 respectively. Tf the disability has 

occurred by accident or occupational disease, tho percentages aro 100, 73 and 30 respec- 

tively (article by V. A. Kotov, head of tha (Social Insurance Bureau of the RSFfclR, in 

Moscow Daily News (weekly edition), June 5, HKW). 

8 Whether or not tho mating had been legally registered »R a marriage. See the 
Russian work The Protection of Motherhood and GMUhooi in the Country of the Hm'ieti, 
by V. P. LSbedeva (Moscow, 1934), 263 pp. 
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Ihem lo follow medical advice in caring for their children.” 1 In 1925- 
1926 the cash benefits in connection with maternity payable from social 
insurance funds amounted to no less than 911 million roubles, including 
“ 21 million roubles for 1 lie period before and after confinement, 2d million 
to buy necessities for the infants, and l(i millions lo feed them”. 2 In 
1934 those amounts had risen nearly sixfold. 


Unemployment, Benejil 

A.s wo have already mentioned, no unemployment benefit has been 
payable in the USSR since October 1930, as the trade union officials, in 
supersession of the former labour exchanges, can now undertake promptly 
to find employment at trade union rates of wages in an occupation within 
the capacity of any able-bodied man or woman, although not necessarily 
in their own trade or at their present place of residence. He or she can 
be assisted to move to the place where the vacancy exists, [n the ease 
of young men or women, who may be deemed eligible for training for work 
requiring some degree of skill which they do not possess, the necessary 
training may be provided free, accompanied by allowances for main- 
tenance. Anyone incapable ol' work must be medically certified, and is 
then dealt with under the heading of sickness or infirmity. It is believed 
that through the, operation of Planned Production for Community Con- 
sumption as explained in our previous chapter, there need never be any 
involuntary mass unemployment of wage-earners in the Utitill, 

The severe limitation of the previous unemployment cash benefit in 
the U Stilt is in contrast with the extreme liberality of the payments to the 
sick, tin 1 infirm and the aged. It may be instructive to set out the arrange- 
ments for unemployment benefit as they existed between 1925 and 1930. 

The unemployment benefit of the USSR differed, in fact, so long as it 
was in operation, substantially from all the other forms of social insurance 
developed by Soviet Communism. It was so far from being a system of 
economic security that only a fraction* — perhaps one-fifth, or even less — 
of the workers actually without employment in any month obtained any 
money payment. 8 Unlike the sickness and maternity benefits, it was 

J Russia after Ten Years (Report of the American Trade Union Delegation to Soviet 
Russia, 1927), 

11 On (he presentation of a birth certificate, a wage certificate of the previous month, 
and a certificate from the child’s place of residence, the factory simp committal) issues an 
order for payment to the mother of 92 roubles for baby clothes, anil a first payment of 
20 roubles for infant nursing. As soon as the lattor has been paid, an order is issued for 
the second part of tho benefit" (Provisional Instructions issued November 1933, by the 
All-Union Central Council of Trado Unions, in Moscow Daily News, November 18, 1933). 

s Labor Protection in Soviet Russia, by Dr. George Price (1928), p. 105. 

3 The number of men and women receiving unemployment benefit during 1925-1920 
varied from 236,000 to 587,000. “ lb will he ween that only a little over a fourth of those 
who were out of work were given unemployment benefit. Tile amounts distributed are, 
however, considerable, amounting to 30-5 million roubles in 1924-1925, and approximately 
41-5 million roubles in 1925-1926 ” {Soviet Russia in the. Second Decade, edited by Btuart 
Chase, Robert Dunn and R. G. T’ugwell, New York, 1928, p, 235), 

It is, however, to be noted that : “ Tho unemployed are also given in addition very 
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limited (by a stringent “ means test ”) to those without any income 
whatsoever. It never amounted to anything hire full wages, being only 
between one-filth and one-half of the applicant’s previous earnings. More- 
over, the applicant, although not required to be actually a trade union 
member, had to prove a definite minimum of previous industrial employ- 
ment. 

Down to 1930, members of trade unions unable to find employment, 
whose membership was of one year’s standing, could register as unem- 
ployed and as claimants for unemployment benefit, either with their 
trade union unit or at the government labour exchange. If they had for 
any valid reason dropped out of trade union membership, they could, on 
production of evidence of previous trade union affiliation and of their last 
employment, lie registered at the government labour exchange. There 
was also, for all but skilled workers and juveniles, a qualifying period of 
employment ; in bln' ease of unskilled manual working members of trade 
unions, one year’s service in some non-agrieultural occupation ; for non- 
members, three years’ service. Dor other salaried employees the qualifying 
period was, for members three years’ service and for non-members five 
years’. No unemployment benefit was payable to workers in agriculture, 
even if they had been employed at wages. 

The amount of unemployment benefit varied in a complicated way 
according to the category of the applicant, the average time-work wage 
in his district and the number of persons dependent on him. “ The 
country ”, wo read, “ is divided into six belts and the average earnings of 
all workers computed for each. Skilled manual workers and salaried 
employees with a higher education (Class A) arc paid one-third of the 
average earnings in their belt. Semi-slcillcd manual workers and higher 
grade salaried employees (Class B) are paid one-fourth of the average ; 
and unskilled manual workers and all the remaining salaried employees 
(Class 0) are paid one-fifth. This is an interesting compromise between 
the flat-rate system of benefits irrespective of earning power, as in the 
British system, and the payment of percentage of individual earnings. . . . 
Since Class C, however, when at work, earned much less than Class A, 
this in practice means that the members of Class C receive a higher per- 
centage of their earnings than do Class A. The average monthly payments 
in March 1927 to the unemployed in the first group was 17 roubles ; the 
average for the remainder was li roubles 40 kopeks. The usual practice 
of increasing the amount of unemployment benefits according to the 
number of dependants is also followed. Those witli one dependant are 

groat reductions in mi l so that in the cities they are virtually given Iree housing. Another 
interesting method of relief is the establishment, of cooperative labour societies where the 
unemployed who arc not eligible for benefits aro employed for six months’ periods in 
producing articles of a handicraft nature. At the end of six months one worker is replaced 
by another unemployed worker. Tbo goods aie sold on tlio open market but there is a 
slight deficit which is met by grants from tbo aooial insurance fund amounting to fin 
million roubles in '1925-1926. Construction work in government projects absorbs still 
more of tho unemployed, and in all about 110,000 wore oared for by these methods during 
tlio last year ” (ibid. p. 235). 
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giwn an additional Hum amounting to 15 per cent of the .sum paid in 
benefiliH ; those with- two dependants arc paid an additional 25 per cent, 
n ml those with three or more, 55 per cent. The entire amount received 
by the worker in benefits, however, must not exceed one-half of his pre- 
vious earnings.” 1 

The period during which unemployment benefit would be paid was 
also strictly limited. It was payable only for a period of nine months in 
any one year in the, case of skilled workmen, and six mouths in the ease 
ol' the unskilled ; but no more than eighteen monthly payments were 
made over any length of time to any skilled man, or twelve to any unskilled 
man. On tin 1 other hand, the unemployed were entitled to receive, during 
their unemployment, the usual cash benefits in respect of sickness, preg- 
nancy or confinement ; free medical attendance ; the allowance for new- 
born infants ; and death benefits — just as if they were employed. 


Other Benefits of Social Insurance 

We have even now not exhausted the ramifications of social insurance 
in the UHKIt. Out of the social insurance monies collected from the 
managements of all the enterprises, economic or cultural, employing per- 
sons at wages or salaries —in all cases assessed as a percentage upon the 
aggregate wage-bill —various miscellaneous advantages are provided or 
subsidised for the benefit of the wage-earners. With one of these, that of 
improved dwelling accommodation, we deal separately as part of the 
transformation of the environment. 2 


Best Houses and Sanatoria 

An interesting adjunct of the social insurance departments is the vast 
array of trade union “ rest houses ” (holiday homes) and sanatoria (oon- 

1 Russia after Ten Veins (Report of tho American Trado Union Delegation to the 
.Soviet Union, 1027), pp. 40-47. The. total disbursed in unemployed bonolits in 1928—1020 
was only 13(1 million roubles, when there were 10,1)40,000 insured persons. Thus the 
average unemployed honoiil drawn in that year by each insured person was only 13 roubles, 
which probably represented something like ono month’s average unemployment benefit 
(article by V. A. Kotov, head of tlio .Social Insurance Bureau of tlio RSKSR, in Moscow 
Daily News (weekly edition), Juno 5, 1933). 

2 The financial contribution thus made io housing is important. “ The social insurance 
departments ", it could bo said as early as 1927, “ have invested largo sums of money in 
[ 1.1) o ) building of workers’ bouses ; 60 million roubles, or 10 per cent, of the total capital, 
lias been invested in these workers’ houses.” More generally, the social insurance con- 
tribution takes the form of subsidising other schemes of providing improved dwellings. 
“ lu 1926 -L927 there worn invested 340 million roubles in these undertakings. In 1926- 
1927 there wero 330,000 workers supplied with now houses ” {Labor Protection in Soviet 
Russia, by Dr. George M. Price, 1928, p. 100). In 1933 tlio amount to bo Hpent on the 
construction of now dwellings from social insurance funds was estimated at 600 million 
roulilos {New Functions of Ike Soviet Trade, Unions, by N. M. Shvcrnik, 1933, p. 20). 

In 1932 the total expenditure an housing from social insurance funds was no loss than 
700 million roubles (article by V. A» Kotov, head of the Social Insurance Bureau of the 
■RSPSR, in Moscow Daily News (weekly edition), dune 5, 1933 ; and see his Social 
Insurance in Socialist, Construction (Russian), Moscow, 1933). 
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valescent homes), largely provided by the various governments in the 
allocation Tor this purpose of royal palaces and mansions of the wealthy, 
irom the Tsar’s immense residences at Pcterhof (near Leningrad) and 
Livadia (in the Crimea), down bo the rich homes on the islands of Ihc 
Nova, and in the suburbs of all the cities, as well as at various spas in the 
Caucasus and tire luxurious villas that line the shores of the .Black Sea. 
Many of these residences are wholly or partly maintained, whilst new ones 
are being built and furnished, out of social insurance funds, with the 
object of eventually having sufficient accommodation to allow every 
worker to spend his or her annual holiday, and every sick person to enjoy 
the necessary period of convalescence, in the most advantageous sur- 
roundings. At present, only a fraction of the working population can be 
so accommodated. But already “ in 1925-1926, 455,286 persons were 
housed in rest homes, constituting 5-11 per cent of the workers. In L 925— 
1 926 nearly eight million roubles were paid by the insurance funds ; and 
in 1927 1928 nearly twelve million roubles.” 1 In 1933 the estimated 
amount to he so spent from social insurance funds was 20 million roubles. 
In 1936 “ the social insurance bodies have, at their disposal 311 rest homes, 
accommodating 73,000 people ; 98 sanatoria, some of which are situated 
in watering-places, accommodating 19,925 people. The value of those 
rest homos and sanatoria, including their equipment, exceeds 130 million 
roubles. The rest homes can receive 1,140,000 people [yearly] on a basis 
of fortnightly vacations, while the sanatoriums, on a basis of monthly 
vacations, can receive 141,330. . . . The new construction is also put at 
our disposal. At present 50 rest homes calculated to accommodate 
16,745 people, and 29 sanatoriums calculated to accommodate 10,925 
people, arc being built. The capital invested in this new construction 
amounts to 158 million roubles . . . but this does not exhaust the assets. 
The rest homes and sanatoriums have large subsidiary farm lands whose 
total sown area exceeds 41,000 hectares. Also these farms already own 
over 5000 head of milch cows, over 10,000 pigs, over a quarter of a million 
head of poultry, and so on. . . . This farming is still new to the social 
insurance bodies, for the business is not yet two years old.” 2 


Personal Credit 

A remarkable adjunct of soviet social insurance, a characteristic 
example of the extent to which, in the USSR, voluntary cooperation is 
intertwined with collective organisation, is the vast network of “ mutual 
aid ” societies with which the greater part of the USSR is covered. 8 
This is wholly a growth of the past ten years. The societies are practically 

I Labor Protection in Soviet Russia, by Dr, George M. Price (1928), p. 106. 

a New Functions for Soviet, Trade Unions, by N. M. Slivernilc (1933), p. 21. 

II For Mtttal Aid Societies sob Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn (1928), pp. 
220-221. The circular relating to their organisation issued by the AUCCTU ill 1926 is 
mentioned in The Trade Onion Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 
1927), ]i. 186 ; The Ninth Congress of Trade Unions (1933), pp. 166-167. 
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perwonal credit .msociiitioiL-i, Imving us their main purpose, the grant- of 
small loans to I, heir members, without any security whatsoever. The 
societies are not of the nature of the cooperative credit societies, so widely 
extended m Germany, India and other countries, where the members 
usually have to find sureties guaranteeing the repayment of their loans, 
and where the loans arc .almost always to enable the borrower to extend 
bis own profit-making enterprises. The loans made by the Soviet mutual 
aid societies are seldom, if ever, secured by the guarantee of sureties ; 
they are free of interest; and they arc wholly unconnected with any 
profit-making enterprise of the borrower. These societies meet a common 
need of the wage-earning class in all countries, in eases when there is 
nothing on which (he pawnbroker will make the necessary advance, of an 
opportunity of borrowing a small sum for some extraordinary expenditure 
■ -it may be a necessary journey, or some outlay incidental to illness, or 
some requirement of an adolescent sou or (laughter, or even the payment 
of a fine incurred for some petty misdemeanour. In Great Britain and 
the United States there is little or nothing to stand, in such needs, between 
the borrower and the unscrupulous money-lender. The soviet mutual 
aid societies make loans without interest for such purposes as taking a 
holiday ; or paying a visit to Moscow for shopping ; or for a journey to 
visit sick relatives ; or for laying in cheaply the winter’s stock of fuel and 
other household commodifies ; or even for buying one of flic state lottery 
bonds. Moreover, in some cases the mutual aid society makes charitable 
gifts to its members in special distress ; and it frequently supplements the 
social insura nce sickness benefits in the cases of low-paid workers receiving 
sums inadequate for the support of their families. 1 It was, in fact, out 
of the insufficiency of the social insurance benefits in its earlier years that 
these mutual aid societies arose in 19112-1933 among the trade unionists 
themselves. They are still closely associated with them, but are formally 
quite independent. They are open to all workers, whether trade unionists 
or not ; but most of flic members belong to one or other trade union. 
In 1927 it was estimated that as many as 40 per cent of all the trade 
unionists belonged also to a mutual aid society, of which there were 
estimated to be 20,000 in the USSR. They are mostly under the influence 
of the trade union to which most of the members belong, and they may 
even be said bo be under its general direction. They are fully recognised 
by the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade Unions, which has issued 
a decree regulating their activities. Their members pay regular oon- 

i They are recognised as the organ of benevolence of (ho trade unions. “ At tho same 
time”, su-id the People's Commissar of Labour in 1032, “ there aro sornn workers in low 
qualification who aro Pig only breadwinners of the family. Tho material condition of 
such workers is not very satisfactory. Wo must help these workers, pay special attention 
to them, raise qualifications ho that they can increase their wages, and help them by giving 
places to their qliildren in the crdches, kindergartens, etc. Wa also have a very goad method 
of (insisting these workers by means of the Mutual, Aid Societies, All thoso methods must 
he studied and investigated, both by the department of Labour and by tho trade unions ” 
(Ninth Congress of Trade, Unions, 1933, report by the People's Oommidsfti'iat of Labour 
(A. M. Tsikhon), pp. 186-107), 
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tributions, usually of one-half of one per cent of the wage earned, the 
amount being fixed by the general meeting of members, by which the 
society is governed. 

/ mpcrJecUons of the System 

The scheme of economic security by way of social insurance in the 
USSR is so general in its character, so elaborate in its provision and so 
liberal in its treatment of all classes of sufferers 1 that it is hard to describe 
it otherwise than in terms of eulogy. It is none the less necessary to think 
deliberately of its imperfections and shortcomings, and to attempt some 
measurement of them. Let us note, in the first place, that the scheme of 
social insurance is shill very far from extending to the whole population 
of the USSR. Excluded from nearly all its benefits are the nomadic 
tribes, and indeed also many of the numerous backward peoples of Siberia 
and the Caucasian highlands and those within the Arctic circle or in remote 
parts of Central Asia ; the surviving individual peasantry throughout the 
whole Union, representing a population of nearly twenty millions, and the 
isolated families up and down the land living upon hunting or fishing. 
The population of the quarter of a million collective farms (kolkhosi), 
numbering something like seventy or eighty millions, have, in their com- 
munal support of invalids or orphans among their membership, a system 
of economic security of their own. But apart from the above-named 
exclusions, which cover a very large part, perhaps one-seventh, of the 
whole population, it must be realised that, as we have elsewhere described, 
the whole service of health can be considered adequate only in the urban 
or industrialised areas. In the vast Ural plains all the social services are 
improving year by year, but measured against British or Swiss or Scan- 
dinavian experience, the medical aid, good as it is in particular cases, 
cannot at present be said to reach a high degree of promptitude or 
accessibility, even compared with the ubiquitous medical service under 
the English Poor Law. 

The money benefits are expressed in scales of great liberality, with 
remarkable adaptation to individual needs. But the total payments 
during the year seem to indicate that the sufferers do not all get the 
benefits to which they appear to be entitled. The insurance machinery 
is apparently not so comprehensive at the periphery as it is in the great 
centres of population. It looks as if there were, in the great open spaces 
of the USSR, a good many hapless individuals, mostly among the dwindling 
number of independent workers, who are pressed down by want and sick- 
ness, and who fail to secure either the medical treatment or the pecuniary 
assistance that the system of social insurance provides for those who are 
members of one or other kind of collective organisation. 

From the standpoint of British and German experience the gravest 
defect in the system of Soviet Communism might be thought to be its 
encouragement of malingering. It is hard to believe that with so 

1 Except the able-bodied unemployed. 
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generous a scale of benefits l, bore are nob ninny persons receiving them 
who ore nol, rightly entitled to do so. The “ wall newspapers ” of I, ho 
factories often contain allusions to this or that person as a notorious 
“ slacker ”, too often staying away from work oil one pretext or another. 
Tin 1 payment of full time wage's from the very lirsl. day of absence through 
illness, and therefore even for the slightest and most transient indisposi- 
tion, must ceitninly (it would be said elsewhere) produce a whole crowd 
of malingereis. This is declared not to occur. Many people, who ought 
to know, assert that there is very little malingering m the IhSMK, and 
that the medical inspection and supervision is so thorough, and so com- 
pletely disinterested and imps t tin 1, that the certification may lie implicitly 
trusted. We cannot pretend to judge. In support, of the contention it 
is to be noted that there is no “ free choice of doctor ”, It, seems to us 
that unusual authority is accorded to the. certificate, of inability to work 
given by the medical olliccr, who is employed by the L’oople’s Commissar 
of Health, and is in no way amenable to pressure, from the patients or 
claimants of sickness benefit. Moreover “ sick leave after ten days is 
only continued after consultation between the doctor treating the ease 
ami a, medical board composed of several doctors. If differences of 
opinion a, rise, the case is referred to the medical supervisory committee. 
There are thus ”, reports (Sir Arthur Newsholuio, who speaks as an expert, 
“ ample safeguards against malingering, which is said nol to exist.” 1 

American observers tend to confirm the judgment of eminent British 
authorities on this point ; and supply more interesting grounds for their 
belief. “ There are,” it is said, “ no doubt, cases of malingering, but 
social consciousness of the workers and the elective medical service com- 
bine to keep it within minor dimensions. This is proved by the fact that 
the average number of days lost in the USSR, exclusive of time lost by 
childbirth and nursing, was only 8 in 1924- 1925, 8-8 in L925-192G, and a 
yearly rate during the first six months of 1920-1927 fiscal year of only 
7-8.” 8 This low rate seems to have been maintained oven whilst the 
social insurance benefits have been increasing in generosity. The head 
of the social insurance bureau of the RSIfSR, V. A. Kotov, stated that 
“ while in 1929, for 100 insured persons 885 days wore lost through sick- 
ness, in 1932 this figure dropped to 754 ”. s The American observers go 

1 lied Medicine., by (Sir A. NoVRliolmc and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury ( 1008), p. 190. 

2 Ramin after Ten yearn (Report of l he American Trade Union Delegation of I he fkiviot 
Union, 1927), pp. 413-44, It may bo observed that, these statistics of days lost through 
sickness among twenty millions of insured persons, representing a quarter of the whole 
population of the USiSli, do not lend any support to tlio wild assertions of widespread 
starvation, or even of universal insufficiency of food, during recent so-called “famine 
years 

" Arliclo by V. A. Kotov, in Moscow Daily News (weekly edition), dune f>, 1933. 
The diagrammatic statistics of V. A. Kotov (in Russian, Social, Insurance in the USSR, 
1928-11132, pp. 18-23) enable us to continue these figures. In 1928 the number of days 
paid for in respect of temporary incapacity wore 8-41 ; in 1930, 8-38 ; in 1931, 8-12. In 
the different quarters of these years the range was only between L0 and 13 days. Tuber- 
culosis, iollueir/.a, ulcerations and lesions wero tho worst causes, together with rheumatism. 

The. principal industries alone show a larger number of days lost than tho entire total 
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on to note that “ this is in sharp contrast with the German experience, 
where, with a, waiting period, and with benefits amounting to only a part 
of the wage, the average number of days lost annually has ranged within 
recent years between 12 and 15. . . . The country with by far the more 
liberal system of benefits shows less lost time, although medicine and 
public sanitation arc more advanced in Germany than in Russia. The 
full reasons for this are not yet conclusively established, but from our 
enquiries we are convinced that it is largely clue to (1) the full medical 
attendance and treatment which are given to the workers and their 
families ; and (2) the tendency of ill or injured workers, when the benefits 
are only a, fraction of their wages, to return to work before they are well, 
thus rendering them more susceptible to future illnesses, and consequently 
causing them to lose additional time. A low scale of benefits seems there- 
fore to be false economy, even when judged by the purely monetary 
standards.” Tho latest statistics for the USSR show a continuance of 
the fall in the percentage of days lost through sickness, in years in which 
the British as well as the German figures register disquieting increases. 
The reduction is particularly marked in most of the heavy industries, due, 
it is suggested, to improvements in the sanitation and safety of the 
factories. 

We can only add that, so far as we have been able to ascertain, expert 
opinion in the USSR sees 110 reason for alarm as to the possible adverse 
0 fleet on productivity of tho extremely generous provisions of its scheme 
of social insurance, any more than from tho very wide endowment of the 
wage-earning community with economic security. 


Training for Life 

Four days after its seizure of power, the Bolshevik Government 
formulated, in a decree by A. Y. Lunacharsky, a remarkable long-term 
programme of educational reconstruction, evidently inspired largely by 
Lenin himself, which attracted no attention whatever in the western 
world, if to-day we refer to this revolutionary programme, it is not 
because it gives an accurate picture of any of the social services that now 
exist in the USSR. It is needless to say that tho sweeping proposals of 1 ' 
1917, have in 1935 not yet been put in operation all the way from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. It is probable, indeed, that (in eighteen years) no 
one of them has been carried out in its entirety. In these pages we seek 
only to distinguish the main trends of Soviet Communism in tho vast field 
of the training of the’ new generation for life ; the direction in which this 
service has moved since 1917, and in which it is still moving. What 

of insured persona. Thus Ihe average worker in the rubber industry in 1928 lost, 10 days, 
reduced in 1932 to loss than il days ; in tho leather industry 15 days, reduced in 1932 to 
11 ; in bonks chemicals, and also in the boot and shoe industry, under 14 days, reduced in 
1932 to loss lluwi 1 1 and less than 9 respectively. All the industries reduced their average 
of days lost in 1932 as compared with 1028, by between 15 and 33 per cent (The USSR in 
Viyuren, Moscow, 1934, p. 203). 

2 B 
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seems Id u,s iilIIcm il(j in Unit, wo can find jio hotter way of ompfiasmiug 
I homo trendrt Limit by KiimmtiriMmg wlia-t wan laid down in the hectic first 
week of the a.HHimiptimi of government, and expanded into 32 articles by 
the decree of Oelober IG, 1018. 1 

Twiiisf 11 attain was, of cotirae, not without an educational service of 
magnitude, and within its chosen narrowscope, even of a certain ollicioncy. 
By the ell'oL'ls of the more, enlightened Zemstvos and a few pliilanthropists, 
tliis service had been considerably extended during the generation pre- 
ceding the war. lint educational work was scarcely encouraged by the 
Tsar, tile Holy Synod and the bureaucracy, and was tolerated only as a 
elass system on old fashioned lines, designed mainly for flic, production 
of enough doctors, lawyers, teachers, clerical officials and other specialists 
for the, use of the, Court and the government, the nobility and the wealthy. 
The idea of educating the mass of the population, even as far as reading 
and writing, found no favour with the autocracy. What Lenin and his 
colleagues committed themselves to in 1917 was the complete sweeping 

1 Lunacharsky's decree, signed l>y him ns I’ooplo’s Commissar of Education cm October 
2!), 1017, tend published on November I, 1017, together with the fuller decree of October 
1 (i, ItilS, will hr lounil m the. (Russian) ('nlltclion of Decrees and Resolutions mi induration 
( Moscow, I0IH), vol. i. |>|>. Ifiti and 107. There, aie available, apart from tlio muss of 
itimujun sources, many useful descriptions m English of educational work in tho USSR. 
PerluipH I Ins most convemont summary is given in tho liducaliontd Year Boole for 1 1)311, in 
an uidlioriUtivo tuliclc by Dr. N. Hans, who lias also published ft volume on The History 
of llussi/in Kiliirnlioiiiil Policy (1701- 1017) (1931, 200 pp.) ; and another (with 8. Ilosson), 
extremely criticol, ontillud Kdiwahonal I'olicy in Soviet Russia { 1020, 250 pp.) i continued 
down to 1032 in u t lor man edition entitled b'unfzvhn Jahw Sowjclsehulwesen ( 1933, 200 pp,). 
Tliotin should bo Hiipplemonled for past history by Be hi cation awl A ulocracy in Russia from 
the Or it i in of the Iliilshei'Hi, by I). B. Loarv (University of Butlalo Dress, 1019) ; and for 
soviet projects by Let, BnbUmea dr Vhnlmclion publiqite nn regime soviiltique, by A. V. 
Lunacharsky (Paris, 1 ! 125), as well as by tho valmvhlo publication by VOIDS at Moscow, 
entitled The School in the USSR, and The Higher School in the USSR (both 1033). Other 
sympathetic surveys from ilillcienl angles will be found in Pivir, Training in Soviet Russia, 
by Professor S. N. llarpor (1929); New Minds, New Men, by T. Woody (1931), with 
bibliography ol over 400 items; The New Schools of New Russia, by Lucy L. W. Wilson 
( 1928) ; and t bo art ieles by John Dewey in 'Vhe, New Ilejmblic for November and December 
.1928, largely republished as Impressions of Soviet Russia and the JtcvoliUiouai y World (1929). 
A useful succinct account of recent data is The Broad Highway of Soviet [education, by 0. A, 
Harrison, wit li pretaco and notes by Buatrico L. King (1934). Soviet Ii ducat ion, by R. D. 
Ohat'cpics (1932, 48 pp.), ia an exposition of tho ideas inspiring all tire work, Those ideas, 
®%s expressed in Stalin’s spooeheb, are given in n compilation entitled On Technology, by 
J. Stalin, issued by tho b'oopcral ivo Publishing Society of Foreign Workers (Moscow, 

1932, 80 pp.), Much of actual practice may be picked up from Youth in Soviet Union , 
by Vladimir Zaitsov (1934). Sec also Education in Soviet Russia, by Roofct Nearing (1926) ; 
Srhaols, Scholars and Teachers in Soviet Russia, by N. T. Goode (1929) ; the chapters by 
G. S. Counts and 0. Washburn in Soviet Russia in the Second Decade (1928) j see also 
” Education in tlio tJSRJt ”, by G. S. Counts, in The. New Republic, February 13, 1935, 
The lengthy exposition of theory and policy by a distinguished soviet professor, The New 
liihmlion in the Soldi l Republic, by A. Pinkevieli (1929), should also ho consulted. llis 
smaller manual. Science ami JIduealitm in the. USSR (1935, 176 pp,), gives a later survey. 
Over 00 recent German publications on education in the USSR are listed in tho biblio- 
graphy entitled Vie. Soviet- V niffii 1917-1032 , edited by Klaus Mohnert (1933). Among 
French works may bo noted La Pedagogic scoluire an Russia sovi clique,, by Eugene Dovaud 
( Paris, 1932) ; and Lee ProbU me s f undam entanx da VLlcule du Travail, by I’istrak (Paris, 
1927) ; Organisation cl principal dc, Vensdgneme.nl en URSS, par Jean V, Trillat (Paris, 

1933, 70 pp.). 
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away of this autocratically limited, pedantically inspired, class system of 
pedagogic dogmatism, in order to substitute for it a universal and classless 
provision of both “ enlightenment ” 1 and training for life in all its fullness 
and variety, for all ages from infancy to manhood ; disregarding prac- 
tically all ancient scholastic tradition ; avowedly based exclusively on the 
latest science in every branch, and free fiom every kind of mysticism ; 
devoted to the end of fitting everyone for life in the service of the com- 
munity ; the whole system to he, in principle, gratuitous, secular and 
universally obligatory. But Lenin’s programme expressed 111 Luna- 
charsky’s decree, and expanded by that of October 1 (S, 1918, also outlined 
precisely how these revolutionary ideas were to be carried out. It 
included such specific proposals as tiie universal adoption of eo-odueation 
in all subjects and at all ages ; and a ten years’ regular course of schooling 
from 8 to 17 inclusive for every boy and girl from the Baltic to the Pacific 
without any examinations or any punishments. To this was soon added 
the organisation of an equally universal provision of appropriately graded 
“ pre-schooling ” from the infant in its third year up to the age of 8 ; 
and of a no less widely spread five years’ course of specialised vocational 
and scientific training from 18 to 22, for all careers, aucl this not for a 
selected minority, hut with stipends or maintenance allowances, for all, 
who show themselves capable of it. Most revolutionary of all was, per- 
haps, tin 1 determination to unite, at all stages, in what we shall have to 
call the “ polytechnical school ”, theory and practice, learning and doing, 
science and experiment, the teacher’s lectures with the pupil’s own con- 
structive creation — always with the fundamental object of training for 
life, and under the influence of a deliberate intention of bridging, and even 
ultimately of superseding, the distinction between the brain worker and 
the manual labourer, not to say also the intellectual cleavage between the 
city and the village. It is in this broad outline that we find the main 
trends of the .soviet educational system of to-day. 


Vniversalism 

We need waste no words in appraising either the mere magnitude of 
the increase effected since 1917, or in reciting the particular achievements 
in 1935 of the soviet service of education. We may note, however, that 
so great was the social devastation of 1914-1921 that, for years, nearly 
all the schools and colleges in the USBR sank down to the lowest depths, 
with tlio teachers on starvation wages ; destitute alike of proper accom- 
modation and often even of heating, together with books and writing 

1 “ It, cannot bo made too clear at the start that soviet education embraces much 
more than tlio school system. A point wort li noting to begin with is that I tic strict meaning 
of the word proMcshtchenia, which is always used nowadays’ to signify ‘ education * is 
‘ enlightenment 1 The People’s Commissariat of Enlightenment ’ is indeed a much 
pistol’ and more accurate title than ‘Board of Education ’ for tho ( soriet government 
department which Administers education in each of the constituent republics of the 
Union ” (Soviet Education , by R. I). Charquos, 1932, p, 11). 
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paper, ink and pencils. 1 Bo little attention could be given to education 
by the sorely taxed soviet authorities that it. took a whole decade even to 
get back to l.he pre-war totals of schools and scholars. 2 

The most important feature to-day is the extraordinary “universalism” 
of the system. In the whole of l.lic IJSBH, education, in the full sense of 
training for life, has now to be provided, as a matter of course, gratuitously 
and with attendance made compulsory, in every town and village, for 
every child, irrespective of sex or race or colour or creed or nationality 
even among the numerous backward races of the USBR. There is no 
other fragment of the earth’s surface, at all comparable in extent, in 
which anything like 1 this conception of an educational service prevails. :| 

It is, indeed, firmly held that communism can he effectively established 
only on the basis of universal participation in the life of the community . 
Thus, it involves, merely to begin with, universal literacy. “ Without 
literacy ”, said Lenin, “ no politics, but only rumours, small talk and 
prejudices.” 4 When the Bolsheviks took oflice something like 70 or 80 
per cent of the whole people were illiterate. To-day, throughout liuropean 
Russia at any rate, ami also in all the settled parts of Siberia, all but a tiny 

i Thin is described, not without inn.lignn.noy, in “ Tim Russian Hiehools under the 
Yoke ol tlio Bolsheviks ”, by 15. Kovalevsky, in Ten Yearn of IMuhemh Domination, 
edited by Joseph liirkorman and published in English at Berlin, 10118. 

3 Stalin described in BUM the increase since 1020 under the following heads : 

(a) The introduction throughout the USSR of universal , compulsory elementary 
education and mi inereaso of literacy among tho population from 67 per cout at the end 
of 10110 to 00 per cent at, tho end of 101111. 

(b) An increase in the number attending schools of all grades from 14,358,000 in 
1020, to 26, 4 10,000 in 1033. Of those the number receiving elementary education increased 
from 11,087,000 to 10,163,000; middle aohool education increased from 2,453,000 to 
6,671,000 ; and higher education increased from 207,000 to 401,000. 

(c) An inereaso in the number of children receiving pre-school education from 838,000 
in 1020, to 5,017,000 in 1033. 

(4) An inereaso in. the number of higher oducntional establishments, general and 
special, from 01 units in 1014 to 600 units in 1033. 

(c) An inereaso in tlio number of scientific research institutes from 400 units in 1020 
to 840 units in 1033. 

(/) An increase in tho number of club institutes from 32,000 in 1020 to 54,000 in 1033. 

(g) An increase in tho number of cinema theatres, cinema installations in clubs, and 
travelling cinemas, from 9800 units in 1029, io 29,200 units in 1033. 

(h) An increase in the circulation of newspapers from 12,500,000 in 1929 to 30,500,000 
in 1933. 

“ It would not ho amiss to point out that tho number of workers among the students 
in our higher educational establishments represents 51-4 per cent of the total, and that of 
toiling peasants 16-6 per cent, whereas in Germany, for example, the number of workers 
among the students in higher educational establishments in 1032-1033 was only 3-2 per 
cent and that of small peasants only 2-4 per cent” (Hialin lie, porta on the, Soviet, Union, 
Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party, 1034, pi. 42). 

Wo may add that the number of children who finished their elementary school course 
in 1029 was estimated at 1 ,200,000, whilst tho corresponding number in 1932 was 3,451,000. 

3 Compare the position of the service of education in India, which lias had tho advan- 
tages of British rulo for morn than a century ; or in the manifold colonial empire of six 
European powers over nearly the whole continent of Africa ; or even in the United States, 
which still haa 5 per cent of adult illiteracy, and (in 1935) literally tons of thousands of 
schools closed "because of lack of funds. 

4 Quoted in the article by M. Epstein, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education, 
B.SESR, in The Hehool in the USSR (VOKS, 1933), p. 34. 
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remnant of the elderly and the aged have left this stage. “ Recently we 
noticed in the newspapers a new item, modestly put in small type. . . . 
Everyone w Moscow ■ who was this year called up for military so vice was 
able lo read and wide.” 1 It has taken little more than a decade to get 
schools in practically all the villages of the USSR, however imperfect 
may still be the teaching and the accommodation, and to bring, at least 
in all the set! led areas, nearly all the children into school. In 1914, there 
were only seven millions at school ; in 1929 there were over eleven 
millions. Not until 19151 could school attendance be made universally 
compulsory by law, and the numbers then rose to nineteen millions. 
Although it is not to be supposed that schools have yet reached every 
nook and comer of Soviet Asia, the Caucasian mountains, or the Arctic 
circle, by 19155 the aggregate total on the school and college registers for 
full-time education of all grades had grown to over 26 millions, or one 
person in six. Meanwhile the number of children under B in kinder- 
gartens and other institutions of “ pre-schooling ” had grown to over six 
millions, making in all thirty-three millions, or actually one in five of the 
census population under full-time instruction of one or other kind of grade. 

The, uiuversalisiu in education in the USSR, is in one respect, in out- 
standing contrast with the school system of Great Britain and other 
capitalist countries. In the Soviet Union there arc no schools designed 
specially for the reception of the children of the middle class and the. 
wealthy bourgeoisie or the aristocracy. All infants and children of school 
age and all iidole, scents obtaining higher education, classified merely by age 
or by grade of study, attend the same schools and colleges, whatever, the 
position or the income of their parents. 2 There is, alike in practice and in 
formal regulation, none of the segregation or grading of pupils according 
to parental rank or profession, wealth or income, which in other countries 
has so much influence alike on the schools themselves and on the pupils. 

But it is another aspect of this universalism in the service of education 
that seems to us the most striking. From the first the Bolshevik pro- 
gramme included the concession of “ cultural autonomy ” to every one 
of the numerous races or nationalities out of which the Soviet Union is 
constituted. It is held that, in order to make education genuinely 
universal, the children of every race must have access to teaching in their 
own vernaculars. Nothing had been more characteristic of the tsarist 
government than its persistent policy of “ russification ”, 3 Going to the 

1 The School in the USSR (VOKH, 1033), p. 7(5. 

3 'flit' present writers inopoctod one of the ordinary Ion-year schools of the Moscow 
City Soviet, and wore interested to learn that, whilst tins children of Stalin wore in attend- 
ance at tlu 1 school, it was privately forbidden to point them out to visitors, or in any way 
to distinguish between them and other pupils, as ’this might have an injurious olleot on 
their character and development, in another ordinary school the child of a former People’s 
(Jomminsnr of the USSR was in attendance ; and in another the. child of a soviet ambassador 
to a foreign court. 

3 To tins day, it should bo remomhovod, tiio governments of Poland, Hungary, Italy 
— wo must add also Germany, Roumania and Yugoslavia — nro accused, by substantial 
national minorities, of denying to their children, in one or other district, this elementary 
right of schooling in their mother tongue. 
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opposite extreme, Hovief. Uoumumism aimed at providing schools in the 
vermicular for all its constituent, races, great or small, even where, as in 
some three dozen eases, the vernacular had never been reduced to writing, 
it was, indeed, necessary to invent alphabets for them — the Latin, uot 
the Russian, being taken as the basis— and to print for them the first books 
that they had over seen. There are, we are told, in 1935, schools in the, 
UMHR benching in more than 80 different languages, in all of which the 
various state publishing enterprises now issue hooks, besides publishing 
also works in a soon' or more of foreign tongues. 1 2 There are. now (1935) 
newspapers in 88 languages. 

In practice, by a. decision of the U8RRR Commissariat of Education 
of April 27, 1927, these nationalities are divided into four groups. Iti 
five eases, namely Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, Georgian and 
Armenian, the vernacular language is the medium of instruction through- 
out the local educational system, including a, II the colleges of university 
ranlr and the research institutes. The second group is that of nationalities 
of substantial populations, having their own alphabets and books, and 
their o wn intelligentsia. I [ere education up to 18 takes place in the 
native tongue ; but institutions for persons above that age use Russian, 
although then* must always be special chairs in the native language and 
literature's in all the higher institutions within tiro several territories, 
The third group comprises such of the lesser nationalities, for which alpha- 
bets have had to be provided, as live together in compact communities, 
in these oases the primary schools or grades use the vernacular, but 
secondary education and all higher institutions, adopt Russian as the 
medium. Finally, there is a group of very small peoples, including also 
dispersed and often nomadic tribes, who have still no alphabet, or have 
only just had one made for them, and who have no books, and indeed, no 
national culture. For these, whatever may be done in “ pro-schooling” 
up to 8 years old, only Russian elementary schools are provided, at any 
rate for the present. a 

Under the inlluenoe of this universalism, it is precisely the backward 
races and the backward districts that have made the greatest proportionate 
progress. “ .Lot us take for example the Tartar Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Literacy among the Tartar population amounted to 
L5 per cent before the revolution ; in the autumn of 1932 ... 94- per 
cent . . . Primary schools before the revolution 35 ; now compulsory 
education has been introduced, not only for first grade schools but even 
for the seven-year school. Moreover the Tartar Republic is about to 

1 Already in 1 020 lliere wore primary (or first-grad o) schools in GO languages ; seven- 
year Buhools in 07, and nine-year schools in 23. There wore kindergartens in 30 languages. 
At the other end ol the scale there were higher technical institutes in 32 languages, and 
'universities in 5 ( Educational Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, 
P- 183).' 

2 Md%wUtional Policy in Haviet Russia, by N. Hans and S. IEesson, 1930, pp. 178-179. 
See also article by N. Hans on “ Education in the OSSR ”, in Educational Year Book for 
1033. 
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introduce uni vernal pre-school education. . . . Now tlierc are 20 univer- 
sities [meaning colleges for the further education of persons over L8J with 
2371 students, and there are special Tartar branches of the univorsilics 
which conduct their courses mostly in the native languages.” J But the 
Tartar Republic is not the most remarkable case. “ in the Bashkir 
Republic before the revolution, 1-8 per cent of the children attended 
primary school. In 1929 the percentage, rose to 58-1 ; in 1930 to 71-8 ; 
in 1931 universal compulsory education was introduced. The number of 
secondary schools in 1929-31 was 121, with 16,300 children: m the 
following year tlierc were 149 . . . with 20,300 children. Arrangements 
are now being made to introduce universal seven-year schooling. . . . 
The republic has 4 universities (a teachers’ college, an agricult ural institute, 
a medical school, a higher agricultural school), 30 technical schools, 2 
workers’ institutes, 2 workers’ faculties and 2 special schools.” Much the 
same report comes from the other districts, 8 

This spectacular encouragement of practically all the vernaculars hpa 
had four distinct motives. It was seen to be a necessary condition of the 
unity which has become the basis of the strength and permanence of the 
soviet power, ft is manifestly the feature of cultural autonomy on which 
each minority most obstinately insists. Without the provision of schools 
in the vernaculars there could have been no such rapid conquest of 
illiteracy as the Soviet Union lias achieved. Moreover, without using the 
vernaculars there could have been no such widespread propaganda of 
communist doctrine, and no such gigantic, circulation of the reported 
speeches of the leading personalities as is now common. If. is interesting 
to notice that enabling each minority to have its own schools does not 
wholly promote the growth of national separatism. Thus, neither in the 
Ukraine nor in Georgia is there local uniformity in the, educational service. 
If Russian is not to ho the, language of all the schools in those republics, 
so equally is not Ukrainian or Georgian. Wherever the necessary mini- 
mum of families exist In a town or village, any such minority may have its 

1 “ Schools for Soviof Nationalities ”, by L. Davydov, in The School h*, ilia USSR 

(VOKiS, Moscow, 1033, p. (Hi), hi 1934 it could bo claimed, wo know not how accurately, 

that the Tartar Jtopublio had a much larger proportion ol students in technical institutes 

(29 per 10,000 population) than cither Germany or Great Britain, which each had less 

than 20 per 10,000. 

B Ibid. pp. 00-07. This “ universalism ” lias extorted the admiration of hostile critics. 

“ Tho achievements of the Soviet Government in the field of national education are very 

considerable. . . . Theso results were possible through a special system of finanoial sub- 
ventions from central funds to tho minorities. Tims whereas the Russians in tho KSJB'SR 
receive from the treasury about 1-2 chon love tv, roubles per hoar! for educational needs, 
the autonomous republics and regions receive from the aamo source about 3-8 chornovetz 
roubles per head. Without this central help the autonomous territories, usually tho most 
backward . . . would not have been able to undertake the enormous task, This policy 
of the Soviet Government may ho just and generous, being tho only way to repay Russia’s 
debt to these aboriginal inhabitants of territories conquered during the centuries by 
Russians, and left neglected by the Imperial Government. ... In spite of tho partisan 
character of education imparted, tho national ronaaeoucc of all Russian minorities is an 
actual fact which brings within itself immense possibilities in the future ” (Educational 
Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hans and. S. Hessen, 1930, p. 185). 
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own , school, iiHiii" its own. mother-tongue. Accordingly there arc, in the 
Ukraine, not only Ukrainian schools, hut also Polish, Yiddish, Russian, 
White 1‘nnsinn, (lerinim, Greek, Estonian, Lotlinli, Lithuanian, Moldavian, 
Bulgarian and what not ; in fact schools using no fewer than twenty 
dilTeient, vernaculars. In Georgia tlicre are, not only Georgian schools, 
Iml also schools leaching in Armenian, Greek, German, Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Hussian, Turkish, Assyrian, Polish, Kurdish and other tongues. 

There is, indeed, necessarily an overriding unity amid all I he prudent 
diversities of the service of education of the IhSiSR. The majority of the 
teachers are, at present, necessarily of Russian extraction, and usually of 
Russian training. All of them have been educated in Russian literature. 
In ail schools, Russian is, if not the first, always the second language. 
Nine-tenths of all the existing books are in the Russian language. Among 
the Josser nationalities, only the Ukraine, which lias been in some respects 
in advance of the RMF8R, can lind a complete eduoal ioual staff of its own. 
All tin* rest have still to depend, for all but common schooling, to a con- 
siderable extent on the products of Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev. More- 
over, the local autonomy of the educational service in the couple of dozen 
constituent and autonomous republics does not extend io fundamental 
principles, in which the whole of the USWR has, according to constitutional 
practice, to keep in line with the RSFSR. Finally, an increasing propor- 
tion, though still only fewer than a quarter, of all the teachers are members 
of, or candidates for, the Communist Party, or the Young Communist 
League (domsomols). The whole tone of every school is avowedly and 
markedly communist and no rival doctrine is inculcated. 

'Phis continuous dissemination of communist doctrine through the 
entire service of education — which is parallel with, and doubtless equally 
pervasive with, the common practice, in every national system of schooling 
(and not least in Great Britain and the United States), of basing the school 
life upon the dominant creed and constitution of the particular country — 
has a great influence on the backward races of the USSR. “ For many 
nationalities ”, if has been said, “ some of which are still in [the j nomadic 
stage of evolution, the Marxist doctrine of the struggle of capital and 
labour is as incomprehensible and unreal as some mystic philosophy, 
They acquire the new dogma as a new religion, and simply exchange 
Buddha and Mahomet for Marx and Lenin. What they really imbibe 
very easily is the propaganda against the western capitalist world. The 
internationalism of the Communist Party is reflected in their minds as a 
militant patriotism for the first workers’ and peasants’ state, which is the 
fatherland of all enslaved eastern nationalities. In Moscow they are 
induced to see the centre of the now Eurasian world opposed to the rotten 
civilisation of bourgeois Europe.” 1 Take it all in all, we must agree that 
the trend of universalism in the soviet service of education has “ immense 
possibilities in the future ” ! 


1 Edumtiuml Policy in Soviet liuesia, by N, Hans and S, Howeii, 1030, p, 18G, 
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Poli/tcehmkisaUon 

Turning now to the curriculum and pedagogic methods of the schools, 
we have to note, during tlu; past five years, a far-reaching change, definitely 
making for greater efficiency. The whole decade, 1921 -1930, was a 
period o( luxuriant experiment, when the lessons of other countries were 
ignored ; discipline was neglected ; the pupils were supposed to govern 
the school ; the teachers did us they diced, whilst the inspectors favoured 
one system after another. 1 II The result has been described by foreign 
observers as a “ joyous Bedlam ”, in which the pupils learned all sorts of 
things, and the cleverest among them not a little, but seldom the formal 
lessons common to other countries. “ 'Die soviet school child ”, noted 
one observer, “ was apt to got a very uneven kind of training, and to 
develop precocious brightness in some tilings, with woeful lack of precise 
knowledge in others.” In 1931 the authorities seem to have realised that 
this was not an ideal (.raining for life. If gossip is to be trusted, one. 
member after another, in a meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
of the UHSR (THIK), rose, to complain that his own children, though eager 
and bright, could not spell, were weak in their arithmetic, and knew more 
about the bad conditions of labour in capitalist countries than about the 
geography of the USSR. In 1931 Andrei Bubnov succeeded A. V. Luna- 
charsky as People's Commissar of Education for the RSFSR, and the 
whole, system was reformed from top to bottom. School discipline was 
restored. Subjects were once, more taught separately, the common appa- 
ratus of examinations and exact marking was introduced and the curri- 
culum for each grade was drastically remodelled. 

Communist enthusiasts are, prone to see throughout these far-reaching 
changes in the soviet educational system the gradual adoption of a prin- 
ciple which is summed up in a strange new word — polyleclinikisation. 
“ This reform ”, says one of its leading advocates, “ has no precedent, in 
point of force, significance and scientific basis, in the whole history of 
popular education.” 8 In its simplest form this trend is manifested in the 
scheme of reorganisation of the elementary and secondary schools, in 
supersession of the “ Dalton Plan” and the “Complex” or “Project 
Scheme ”, which at first charmed the educational administrators. In the 
“ polyteclmieal school ” the teacher is not to be spared the grind of 

I THIS is pictured in I, he 80-oallort Diary of a Russian Schoolboy, by N. Ognyov (1028) ; 
actually written by a toucher in a soviet school. 

II “ 1 Polytcchnical ’ because it imparls to the children the scientific fundamentals of 
tlio most essential branches of production in the national economy, combining, in the 
process of tuition and education, general subjects with productive labour as applied in 
progressive production and technique ” (“ The Polytochnioal Kohool ”, by S. Gaisainovioh, 
Assistant Director of the Keiontific Ttesoarch Institute of Polyloolmical Education, in 
The. School in iU USSR (V01CS, Moscow, 1033), p. 5‘1). , 

The duoreo of October 16, 1918, bad declared that “ the principle of productive labour 
should underlie the whole educational system the teaching in the schools must bear a 
polyleohnical character ” ( Collection of Decrees aiul Resolutions on Education (in Russian), 
Moscow, 1918, vol. i. p. 101). 
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individual teaching, and not oven the tusk of delivering set lectures to Iuh 
clans. The pupil, s are no longer to be relieved from the menial effort of 
net.ua.lly learning and remembering what t.he teacher tells them. The now 
feature is that, the giving of information by the teacher is always to be 
accompanied by specific action on flic part, of the scholars ; as, for instance, 
by I, heir •performance of the operations that the teacher is describing. 
“Both industrially and educationally”, notes an Rngh.sh authority, 
“ Soviet Russia’s policy is a gigantic exercise according to Hamad Butler’s 
principle ‘ learn by doing 1 With this object, the school, whether 
“four your” (or, as we should say, elementary); or “seven year” or 
“ ten year ” (which we should call secondary), is now placed in constant 
and intimate association with one or more of the neighbouring factories, 
or in the country, with adjacent state or collective farms. The school 
becomes a, centre of instruction, not only in reading and writing in one or 
more languages, but also in the principles of all the sciences, taught alioai/n 
an the basin of the various aits of production. This invariable bias towards 
“ technology ” is, in the elementary and secondary school, not at all with 
the idea of “ pre-apprenticeship ” to any one craft, but definitely in order 
to create in all the pupils a common intellectual basis of scientific method 
for all the various courses of vocational training, in one or other of which, 
on the completion of their school years, they will severally elect to engage. 
It is with this end in view that the teachers’ lessons in science are to 
comprise descriptions of the various products, including some account of 
their history and their specific utility, together with the different processes 
of material production, in close relation to the teacher’s expositions and 
explanations of the scientific principles, mechanical or physical, chemical 
or biological, on which these processes of production are based. In the 
schemes of the most enthusiastic advocates of poly technikisal ion the 
pupils were not merely to experiment 'with models or lest -tubes in 
the school laboratory or workshop, blit also to spend part of on oh week in 
the factory or on the, farm, actually using the machinery and the tools 
of each productive process ; witnessing the output of their own manual 
effort ; being shown how to overcome their manual inefficiency and com- 
pelled to realise how the processes illustrate and confirm what the teacher 
had told them of the scientific principles underlying the work. This, 
however, was seldom found either practicable or convenient. Moreover, 
it proved to be not even very educational. In the schools actually visited 
in 1934, it had been wholly or mainly replaced by visits of a whole class 
to the factory under the guidance of the teacher. 2 But if an English 

1 Industiy and Education in Soviet Jlitssia, by J, C. Crowlhor (1032). 

a It may bo thought that this practice of taking Iho pupils iusiflo t ho faoiory, with 
the teachers themselves explaining the manufacturing processes, is iu lino with the practice 
of “ educational visits ” adopted in the boat of the Rnglish elementary schools. An 
important difference is that the London boys and girls are mostly taken to suoh places 
«b Westminster Abbey and the National Gallery, with the objoot of making them realise 
the past. The Moscow hoys and girls arc taken to the engineering and clothing factories, 
printing establishments and gigantic bakeries, in one or other of which most of thorn will 
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teacher imagines that such a “ polytechnic,!],! school ” is merely a variant 
of the “ mnnunl training ” or the “ vocational bias ”, sometimes advocated 
for English schools ; or if the employer thinks it an admirable device for 
making skilled craltsmen, ho shows that he, has not understood what the 
soviet pedagogues arc aiming at. They arc not seeking to direct the 
pupils’ attention to particular occupations, or to persuade them to choose 
such occupations when they leave school, or even to create in them any 
special iitness for those occupations. Whether tlic boys and girls eventually 
become carpenters or cultivators, tractor drivers or school teachers, 
administrators or dramatic authors, does not, at the school stage, concern 
the educators. What is quite sincerely intended by the polytechnical 
school is the very opposite of training in any particular vocation or crafts- 
manship ; in fact, an improvement in the intellectual equipment of all 
the pupils throughout the land, irrespective of the particular occupations 
that they will severally choose. It is held that, merely to compel children 
to listen to lectures, or to witness experiments or even to “ play about ” 
by themselves, in the school workshop or laboratory, is not the way to 
render (he whole body of citizens, which is what these pupils cue to become, 
cither scientilieally minded or intellectually active. Nor will even a 
passive understanding of the lessons learned at school stir, in the adolescent, 
the intellectual curiosity, the, initiative and the inventiveness that the 
Soviet Union socks to create in all its citizens . 1 And thus we have at 
present in the USSR, not yet all the teachers in all the. schools, but liberally 
thousands of them , 3 as yet mostly in the seven- or ten-year schools, 

Hud employment,. The objoct is to make thorn understand the principles and applications 
of coni omporary science ns applied in production. 

The four chief industries now chosen for this practical demonstration of scientific 
principles urn engineering, manufacturing chemistry, tho production of eleotrioity, and 
agriculture. (Scinwu ami JMuralum in ike. USSR, by Professor Pinkovioh, 193G, pp. 30-33.) 

1 “ ‘ And how in the world,’ asked one of our party, when we were introduced to the 
mathematics professor,. ‘ do you succeed in converting mathematics to oonoretoness ?’ 
h'or answer tho professor opened a cupboard and displayed a row of tins of different shapes 
and sizes. ‘ Which require the least, material 1 Which pack best into a given space ? 
Which .. .1 ’ There is no lack of practical problems for the mathematicians 11 (The 
Broad Highway of Soviet induration, by 0. A. Harrison, 1934. pp, 23-24). 

Tho soviet pedagogic exports make tho largest claims for this now technique of educa- 
tion between 8 to 17. Ono of them writes as follows : “ Tho above-described process of 
the reciprocal fructification of physios, chemistry, mathematics and natural history, by 
technology, productive labour and modern technique, is ono of the most outstanding 
features oi soviet instruction and education. It secures tho training of a perfectly new 
intelligentsia . . . which possesses not only the culture of reasoning, pondering and 
expressing opinions | but also | tho culture of tho intellect that is closely connected with 
labour and action. Material production on which the new man is being educated in tho 
soviet school, secures to him a knowledge of tire value and significance of the sciences. 

. . . These arc people who think and reason for the sake of acting, and who act and build 
consciously anil intellectually” (‘‘The Polyteahnical School”, by S. Gaissinovieh, in 
The. School in Urn USSR, VOlCH, Moscow, 1933, p. Cl). 

a The 11 seven-year polytoclmieal school ” was slated to be the rulo in moat oitiea in 
1933, and wuh expected to bo extended to “ the whole of the country-side by 19.17 
( Moscow Daily News, March 3, 1934). This apparently impossible programme is already 
being carried out, by the simple expedient of annually prolonging the stay in each school 
by ono year. Thus, in 1934 or 1935, tho four-year schools automatically become five-year 
schools; in 1935 or 1030, six-year' schools j and in 1930 or 1937, seven-year schools, la 
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educating their pupils in Meionco 1))-' (leHerilimg 1 lie, things that vve consume 
oi’iiso ; wliouco they arc derived and how they are grown or manufactured ; 
the machines and the processes that are employed, and, at the same time, 
the scientific principles or generalisations that the machines and the 
processes exemplify. And literally hundreds of thousands of pupils am, 
in the light of the teaehers’ lectures, learning by making things; though, 
as we think, at this stage not usually in the factory but more commonly 
by watching the product emerge, from flic process which their own manual 
effort has -a t a uy rate in a small way, in the school workshop or laboratory 
or garden plot set going and guided. 1 

Now, the present, writers are not competent to assess the pedagogic 
efficiency of this “ polyteclimkising ” of the elementary and secondary 
schools. It mush be understood as a deliberate attempt to bring the 
school closely into contact with adult life and practice. All schooling is 
to become training for the active work, the recreation and the leisure of 
the producer. If in taken for granted that there can ho no room in the 

the rnniHP of this gradual enlargement of l,hi> numbers in atloudanoe n f. ouch school an 
additional I, earlier will bo provided. If should bo noted dial. tho upper standards of a 
seven-year srluml all learn one toieign language. Hither English or German is chosen. 
One of Hie present writers saw swell a school, with its Gornum-I aught pupils ol 12 15, in 
a village in the province of Moscow. It in amazing to contemplate that, if the programme 
can be carried out, I lus school m every village from 1 lie. lialtie to the Pacific will bo I caching 
a foreign language, in not one village in England in there (1025) such a school I 

1 Tlio OommuniBl Manifesto of IH'IH, by Marx and Engels, explicitly proposed the 
“ combination of education with mdusUial ■production" aa well as the “ combination of 
agriculture with manufacturing industries ; the gradual abolition of the distinction between 
town and oounlry by a more equable distribution of the population ”, The conception of 
“ polytoehnikisoiion ” oi education is to bo found repeatedly in the writing of Marx 
(notably in the proceedings of the Geneva Congress of the Kind, International m lfiiiti) 
and Engels ; it was more ilian once expounded by Lenin ; and it appears in the earliest 
educational pronouncements of the Bolshevik Government in 1917 1918. IL was specially 
advocated in The Labour School, a notablo book (in I! unman and German) by 1’iofesHor P. 
Blonakij, in 1920. But for the find doeado and a half the no hoofs had to got along as they 
could, in a welter of pedagogic experimentation couplod with mass campaigning against 
illiteracy. Not until prao.hcnlly all tho children had been got to school could the trans- 
formation of t.iio outlook of tho schools and their teachers lie seriously undertaken, fn tho 
years 1930-1932 tho plan for “ polyteclimkising ” the schools was worked out, and pro- 
mulgated in “ directives ” to be put in operation by tho several Commissariats of Educa- 
tion. The English student will find useful blio chapters by Professor B. Gruzdev, hi. 
Kamenev and B, Gaiasinovieb in 'J'lie, School in the USSR (VOKfi, Moscow, 19113) ; The, 
h'iue- Y ear Plan and the Cultural Revolution, by Alfred Kurel I a (Workers Bookshop, 1 0 King 
Street, London, B.G., 1931) ; The Uroml Highway of Soviet Education, by 0. A. Harrison, 
with preface, by Beatrice King (.Society for Cultural Relations, London. 1932) ; Cultural 
Construction, in the Third Decisive Year, by i). Skomorovsky (Moscow, 1931) ; and two 
articles by Beatrice King in The British Russian Gazette for January and March 1033. 
Among Branch works we may notice Les Prat denies fundamentally: de T Ernie, tin Travail 
by Pistrak (Paris, 1927) ; and Lcs Prohlemes de I'instruclion publique tin, regime sovietique, 
by A. V. Lunacharsky (Palis, 1925), especially chap. iv. “ Le cullo do la production ”, 
pp. 103-131 ; Organisation et principe, s de Pe.nscMjnenient en UMSS, par Jean V. Trillat 
(Paris, 1933, 70 pp.). 

“It was in September 1931 that a resolution of tho Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party insisted, as part of a general reform of the school system, on universal 
1 poly teuhnikisn tion At the beginning of 1934 the Sovnarltoiu of the IhSEftli look in 
hand the systematic improvement, of tiro teachers’ training colleges, and the necessary 
raising of the teachers’ qualifications ” (Moscow Daily News, March 3, 1934). 
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soviet school system for any training for the life of a non-producer. Every 
boy or girl, without exception, —even those whose parents have in the 
past been non-producers -will be brought up, from the first, with a view 
to the eventual adoption of an occupation, useful to the community. 
This occupation may be either that of manual labour or that of an intel- 
lectual profession. The young people will all he given equal opportunities 
of choice at Hi or 17, as between different occupations, so far as accom- 
modation and the requirements of the community permit, according to 
their faculties and desires. 1 But no provision at all is made for the 
education of a " leisure class ”, which assumes that its function is merely 
that of existing, more or less beautifully, at the expense of others ; or 
even that of spending a lifetime in “philosophising” without doing. 
Moreover, there is another reason for making no distinction, so far as 
elementary and secondary schooling is concerned, between those who may 
eventually adopt one occupation or another. 1 1 is not only for the exercise 
of their occupation that schooling has to prepare them ; they have to be 
trained for life itself. On the assumption of universal participation, upon 
which Soviet Communism is based, all boys and girls have not only to 
be trained for a productive occupation, but also educated for active and 
intelligent citizenship, and further, for ail the rest of the activities of life. 
And, if only to obtain the maximum benefit for the community this training 
for the whole of life must be universal. Lt is not supposed that all citizens 
will have the same faculties, or indeed, equal capacity ; but there must 
bo no attempt to create a special class for whom, whether by law or custom, 
or by the device of proscribing particular scholastic attainments to which 
access is restricted, any or all of the brain- working occupations are 
reserved. It. is held that neither the parents’ wealth, nor their official or 
professional status, nor oven their intellectual attainments or distinction, 
ought to obtain for their children any preference in opportunities of further 
education, or in the adoption of an occupation, over others less fortunate 
in their parentage. Vocational training, including further or higher, and 
more specialised education — beginning only on the completion of the 
common school course which, it is assumed, will in the near future be at 
18 — must be open, without distinction of sex or race or colour, any more 
than of parental rank or affluence, to all having the necessary capacity 
and liking for the particular occupation chosen. As the community has 

1 Tlio position of tho children ol the “ deprived ” categories; on the one hand, and 
those u£ the intelligentsia on tho other, must bo mentioned as, in some respects, exceptional. 
They are nowhere excluded from the regular day school, whether (as we should say) 
elementary or secondary. They are not formally or generally excluded fro hi institutions 
of higher education, or from vocational training. But during the first deeftdo, when there 
was a great rush of children of manual working parents towards further education and the 
braiu-working vocations, these received preference for admission, just as, in practice, 
before the Revolution, the children of tho wealthy or of the intelligentsia received preference 
over those of working class purontage, With an increase in the accommodation and, as 
we think, with growing humanilftrianism, tho exclusion of children of the deprived 
categories, lias, we believe, come to an end. It is, however, often thought desirable for 
those youths between school and oollege to pass a year or two in a factory, which (as 
many English parents have discovered) is, in ilaell, not a bad course to adopt. 
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U> pay for I, ho mainkMiancc 1 as well as the, trainiii" of most of the aspirants, 
the number to be admitted to the several courses ol' vocational training 
lias necessarily to be decided, year by year, by the governmental author- 
ities, in accord mice with the requirements of the several services or 
professions. It follows that a selection must often be made among the 
aspirants ; and this is, in practice, effected by a competitive examination. 
Only the most promising can be admitted for the occupations in which 
there are temporarily more applicants than places to be filled, 1 

Almost contemporaneously with the “ polyteehnikisatjon ” of the 
schools, and to some extent in pursuance of a similar conception of 
education as training for life, a drastic reorganisation of all the universities 
and technical colleges was carried out. The universities, 2 some of which 
had survived from tsarist times, have been somewhat overshadowed by 
the separate specialised colleges or institutes, the number of which has 
been increased up to (19155) over 800. To each of these institutions has 
been assigned the definite function of training its students between 18 and 
23 either for the practice of a particular occupation or profession, or for 
research in a particular branch of science. And for the better promotion 
of this deliberate training for life, the supreme administration of most of 
tlm various colleges and institutes was taken away from the Commissariat 
of Education, and entrusted to the commissariats responsible for the 
several branches of industry or administration that the si udonls intended 
to serve. Thus the colleges and institutes training engineers, industrial 
chemists and similar technicians, were placed under the USSR, Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, which has a special department for their 

1 “ The Commissariat of Education retainod complete control only over the Pedagogic 
hiRlUulOB and those of Fine Aria. But tho Department of Vocational Education has 
retained certain rights of supervision over llio whole field of vocational education. At, 
present there two no less than 12 different eommismvintH which have their separate net- 
work of vocational schools ” (“ Education in tho USS It ”, hy N, Huns, in Kdwnlional 
Year Book, 1933, p, 573). 

Ooiicnmmtly with this reform the total number of higher insiituics, corresponding 
roughly to British university colleges, in medicine, commerce and industry, engineering, 
law, economics, pedagogy and tho tine arts, has been increased to over 800, having over 
300,000 students over 18, pursuing courses from three to six years. Perhaps tho largest 
and most magnificent of these is that modestly termed the Polytochnical Institute at 
Leningrad, which has ten faculties, with about 1000 professors and toaohors, and 10,000 
students of cither sox (about to bo increased to 13,000) ; all over 18, and pursuing a five 
years’ course in one or other branch of applied science or technology, leading to immediate 
appointments as specialist technicians in one or other branch of industry. This technical 
university covers witliitH buildings more than one square mile; its chief physics laboratory 
commands, for its experiments, an electrical current of a million volts ; its library sub- 
scribes for 135 foreign soiontitio periodicals. It has a special iaeulty lor “ cultural " 
studies, including foreign languages, history and literature. English and Gorman are 
ooinpulflory in all the faculties, whilst French is optional. 

2 Although emphasis is constantly laid on tho activities of (ho scientific colleges and 
institutes (which usually deal with more- than physical or biological science, and always 
involve ono or more foreign languages), tho universities, old and now, continue to exist 
and even to grow, although not usually proliferating into additional facullies. Tho 
universities are now (1935) 21 in number, with various faculties, most of which count also 
as scientific research institutes in particular subjects, and arc closely associated alike with 
the USSR Academy of Soionces and the USSR commissariats concerned with production. 
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supervision. Tlio.se training chemists in dye-stuffs are under the USSR 
ConirniH-.nrint of Light Industries, which includes textiles. The medical 
colleges come under the superintendence of the several commissariats of 
health of the various republics. Similarly those training teachers remain 
with the several commissariats of education; on. the other hand those 
training agronomists, of whom so many more are now required for the 
state and collective farms, are directed by the new USSR Commissariat 
of Agriculture. It would be an error to assume that this administrative 
reorganisation, according to subjects or faculties, of the 800 colleges and 
institutes of wluit, in Great Britain or Germany would be considered of 
university rank, implies or requires any limitation of tin’s curriculum. 
Those competent to judge have testified to the fact, almost to their own 
surprise, that the purest of mathematics, and the least applied of the other 
sciences, still hold an honoured place in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev. 
It floes mean, indeed, that each institution is to make itself as efficient as 
possible in its definite function of turning out the best-equipped pro- 
fessionals in its parlieular line. But it is recognised that the best-equipped 
engineer or chemist, teacher or researcher, is not produced by excluding 
from bis training either pure mathematics or the most abstract physics, 
or that which is sometimes particularly designated as culture. It is quite 
understood that history and literature, foreign languages, and a knowledge 
of the institutions and accomplishments of other countries, not to mention 
souu' acquaintance with all the sciences, are as much required to produce 
the perfect technician as specialised proficiency in his own technique. 1 
He is, however, not required to spend years in the study of the language, 
literature and philosophy of ancient Greece and Rome, 

1 1 is contemplated and hoped that the great gulf which lias heretofore 
existed between the brain- working occupations, and those left to the 
manual workers will be, by these educational reforms, narrowed and 
bridged, if not, in the course of time, entirely removed. It is held that 
there is no brain-working occupation —not even that of poet or painter, 
administrator or army officer — in which the professional would not be 
better, not only for “ poly technical ” education in childhood or youth, 
but also for some actual training in manual arts, and oven, when ho is in 
full vigour, for some intermixture of manual work with his intellectual 
activities. Equally it is contended that there is no manual-working 
occupation which would not be, better performed if the worker had a 
scientifically trained mind, ancl realised the place in the life of the com- 
munity that his occupation held. In the one duty that (apart from, the 
steadily dwindling “ deprived ” categories) all men and women have in 
common in the soviet state, namely that of active participation in citizen- 
ship and public work ; as also ill the part of life— actually the greater 
part— that all are equally entitled to enjoy, namely the hours of rest, 

i Ln 3 934 it was h [jovially directed that world history, as a, subject in itself, desirable in 
every faculty, should bo taken up again. From October 1034 scores of courses in history 
are being given in all. the principal educational oentios, 
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recreation and lei min' ; it, is held that effective training of body and of 
mind are alike indispensable for maximum achievement. 

There an> analogous tendencies in other parts of the soviet, system. 
At, all st lines, and in nil brandies, flic pupil is made to do more, for himself 
than is usual in other countries, if, is held that within reason, the more 
manual work that nan be found for him to do, in the eourse of his mental 
education, the better will, be that education. ICvon in the kindergarten 
the visitor may see the toddler taught to “ serve by doing ”, After 
accomplishing the arts of dressing and undressing without, assistance, the 
child sets out the table and clears away ; moves the little chairs and tallies, 
fetches whatever is required, and puts things back properly in their places, 
lu the elementary school needlework is practised by boys and girls alike, 
hut only in I, lie (ivst two years (8 to 10) ; and only as a common preparation 
for life, to the extent of enabling both boys and girls to do their own 
sewing on of buttons, mending tears in garments, darning socks and 
stockings, and elementary knitting. L The school boys (or girls) are 
tli verted from merely “ playing at Indians ” to jointly helping the, peasant 
to weed and harvest. A school lias been known to spend its vacation in 
the country in actually reconstructing with the children’s own hands, and 
without any but the minimum of technical assistance, a broken-down 
darn so as to produce electricity by water power, together with the 
apparatus by which the village is now lighted and the water raised from 
the. wells. Or the whole school undertakes a “ regional survey ” of its 
neighbourhood ; discovers for itself alike its geography and its geology, 
its flora and fauna ; unearths its prehistoric remains and classifies its 
modern buildings ; applies geometry and trigonometry to measuring the 
area of the Holds, the width of the rivers and the, heights of the trees, and 
analyses, in structure and function, the various social institutions of the, 
locality. The students in the medical faculty between 18 and 2, ‘5 have 
regularly to undertake the keeping in order of their laboratories and 
preparing their own drugs, even to washing the bottles ; it is they who 
habitually provide the whole attendance on the operating surgeons ; and 
they often do all the work of dressing and bandaging which elsewhere 
falls to the nurses. The young men and women in the engineering 
colleges usually make themselves proficient in one or other me.ehaide.al 
craft in the course of their theoretical studies. It is not infrequent that 
one of the managerial staff of a great engineering factory is removed from 
the. office, and relegated to the bench or the forge of the same or some similar 
enterprise, not altogether by way of punishment for inefficiency or neglect, 
but, partly because it is thought that, after a sort of “ refresher course ” in 
manual operations, he will be actually better qualified for reappointment 
to a managerial position in another enterprise. There is, in fact, no dis- 
tinction drawn between the brainworker and the manual worker, other than 

1 Girls intending to engage in a 1 11 needle trade ”, whether merely dressmaking or work 
in a garment fautory, get Lhe appropriate teohnical training after 1C. Moreover, thore are 

often voluntary circles in which girls join in various arts of needlework outside school hours. 
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iii their respective functional proficiency. The fact that one man studies 
longer than another may make lum able to do more tilings, and may lead 
him to specialise on woik for which tire other is not equipped, but it does 
not put him in any different social position, and may often not lead to any 
higher remuneint ion. 

The Oryctnisalion of Leisure 

It may have seemed, from the emphasis placed on the “ polytechui- 
kising ” of all schools, and the stress laid, even in the highest colleges and 
institutes, on technology, as if the trend in soviet education was entirely 
materialistic, in the sense of seeking only an ever-increasing output of 
material eommodit ies. This is far from being the case. Indeed, the trend 
towards “ cultural ” developments is, m the soviet service of education, 
at least as marked as that towards vocationalism . 1 What is significant is 

1 Even m Iho moat highly developed polytochmcal school, tlio ouirioulum includes 
wliat aio mindly lliought oi ns “ cultural ” subjects. Thus, (ho People’s Commissar of 
TOdacalion in the RSESR, speaking lo Lho Kiffoimlli All-UmonCongieasof Soviets, gave l he 
following lumlysiH of i.lio liine-lnble for the fiflh, sixth and seventh years (ages 13, 14 and 113) ; 


Nil 11 ( 9 * 

l*oi Cent of 

Nunihri ot f loins 

Si Pool Time 

p< r A Couth 

1. Lahoni in production ..... 

18 

221 

2. Plivsieul Sciciuo (mathoinnl ics, physics, 

cdionualry, natural liisliuy, duuving) . 

3. Social Science including lileratuie and geo- 

38 

48 

Kiaphy 

23 

30 

1. Languages . ..... 

7 

9 

5. Musk, mid physical cult lire .... 

9 

111 

(i. Club work ....... 

5 

6,1 


100 

127 


Quoted m Vmverml Education and the Rolylmhmkisation of the Schools (-Russian) 
(Moscow, 11)31), p. 102. 

Here is Iho " model limo-tablo ”, issued by the Commissariat of Education of the 
RHKSK for the guidance of ideal aulhoiilk'S and teachers for children from 8 to 10 : 


(|j»uU 




limns per Week (0 Days) 



I 

n 

Hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

vir 

VIH 

Russian 

(i 

o 

5 

5 

6 

6 

4 

3 (or 4) 

Mathemal tea 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 (or 0) 

4 (or 5) 

6 (or 4) 

4 

Natural Hiuunoo . 

2 

2 

2 

3 (or 2) 

4 

7 

7 

7 

Social tmionoo 

2 

2 

2 

2 (or 3) 

1 

1 



Geography . 

Shop work . 
foreign language . 



3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 (or 4) 

4 (or 3) 

5 

6 




2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Physical culture . 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Music 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

History 

,, , 

• • 1 


... 

2 

2 

3 (or 2) 

3 (or 2) 

Technology (materials) . 

... 

... 

... 

... 




1 


20 

20 

22 

26 

30 

31 

31 

30 
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that lliiw two trends hit not regarded aw antagonists or rivals in the 
tijni inni” for lift*, still loss as appertaining to separate strata or classes of 
the population. All men and women, without exception, an 1 expected to 
become workers and prod liners, whether by hand or by brain, and there- 
fore ail, without exception, require appropriate technological training. 
Hut all men and women are likewise expected to become active citizens, 
pa rtieipa l ing in all the life of the community, no less in their hours of 
leisure Ilian in their work time. A significant feature in the daily routine 
of the government departments of education in the Soviet Union is the 
largo part occupied with specifically “cultural” developments, both 
within and beyond the schools and colleges ; a much greater part, it is 
clear, than in the corresponding government departments of England or 
Now York State. The result is seen in the great expansion of “ cultural ” 
activities among the population during the past; decade, which to say the 
least,, does not fall short of the contemporary growth in industrial produc- 
tion. 

Phijm'id ( Uillure 

Ohnrnetorisf ienlly enough, in tills story of flic Tiemaking of Man, wo 
have to begin with physical culture," in which the people of Tsarist Russia 
wore exceptionally deficient. For the children of all ages, from the mYfhe 
to the, highest, class in the fen-year school, there is nowadays nothing so 
universally taught, and so incessantly repeated, as training in the bodily 
habits that make for perfect health. Jn 19215 an All-Union Council for 
Physical Culture was established, consisting of representatives of the trade 
unions, the Communist Party and the Comsomols, on the one hand, and 
of the Commissariats of Education, Health and Defence. Under the, 
influence of this council, and largely at the expense of the commissariats 
of education of the several constituent and autonomous republics, physical 
exercises of all kinds have been made the subject of repeat, eel scientific 
investigation, and of literally hundreds of textbooks and treatises, which 
the .State publishing enterprises have issued to the teachers in hundreds 
of thousands of copies : thus in numbers vastly exceeding those for Groat 
Britain, Germany or the United States . 1 For the adolescents an important 
channel of influence for both sexes is the rapidly growing Young Com- 
munist League (Comsomols) now (1935) counting some five million mem- 
bers, mostly between J 7 and 25. In every Comsomol cell the main fenanoe 
of perfect health is demanded from every member. Daily physical 
exercises become a social obligation, the fulfilment of which is urged every 
morning throughout the land by tlic innumerable loud speakers of the 
state radio service. But the most striking manifestation of this “ univor- 
salisrn ” in physical culture is the increase during the past few years in 
organised participation in every form of sport or games, from running, 

3 TUo titles of a number of these publications, scarcely any of which have been trans- 
lated, arc given in New Minds, New Men ? by Thomas Wood y (1032), pp. 434, 437 and 
483-510. See also ail article on “ Physical Culture in the USSR ”, by T, Hutchins, In 
British Russian Gazelle, October 1031, 
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skating, ski jumping, rowing, bicycling, fencing and gymnastic ontcriain- 
menfs, to football, basket-ball, bowls, lawn tennis, baseball and folk 
dancing. 1 Voluntary military drill and rifle-shooting competitions attract 
their thousands, (Hiding and parachute jumping are growing specialities 
and there arc. already a considerable number of am, ■item' aviators. Millions 
of young people now “ fake to the road ” for their rest-days and annual 
vacations ; and there is a, substantial beginning of mountaineering stimu- 
lated and promoted by “ proletarian ” tourist agencies. 2 3 * * * * * Of fccultimuki, 
or regular members of physical culture clubs or circles— -meaning associa- 
tions for practising any outdoor game or sport — there were said to be, in 
the IJHSH, some two millions in 1927, over live millions in 1931, and by 
the end of the iSecond hive- Year Plan in 1937 there are expected to be 
many move, some say no fewer than thirty millions! Over 00,000 of 
these members paraded in the lied Square in 1931 on the tenth anniversary 
of the “ lied Sports International ”, when Stalin and other leading states- 
men greeted them from Lenin’s mausoleum. Vast stadiums have been 
erected for their accommodation in nearly every great city from Leningrad 
to Tashkent. Twenty years ago hardly anything of this habit of outdoor 
games and sport existed among the Russian people. Nowadays there is 
some ground for the, estimate that a vastly greater aggregate number, and 
oven a larger proportion, of the adolescents of the USSR are to be found, 
say on a clay in June, actively engaged in outdoor games or sports, than 
(if we exclude those who merely look on) in Great Britain or the United 
States. Three salient differences strike the. observer. One is the extent 
to which, in the Soviet Union, all this cultivation of games and sport is 
consciously based on the conviction, in the young people themselves, that 
it promotes and maintains physical health and therefore constitutes a part 
of civic, duty. Another is the close association, not only of physical 
exercises, but also of all organised games, with medical supervision and 
research. “ Without medical control no physical culture ” is the slogan. 
“ We are not "only rebuilding human society on an economic basis ; we 
are mending the human race on scientific principles.” Hence not only 
half a dozen separate institutes for research in different branches of 
physical culture, 9 but also systematic medical examination, spring and 

1 Neil, her cricket nor golf aroma yot to have become natural inod in the USSR. [nci- 

(lon lolly, wo may observe, tho “ professional ” is unknown in soviet sport ; and there is 
Uio very minimum of bolting or wagering for money in connection with games. 

3 “ It l, ho young Soviet, worker wants lo spend his vacation hiking In some part of the 

Soviet Union, lie has only to join tho Society for Proletarian Tours and "Excursions. In 

almost every corner of the vast Soviet Union ibis society has established tourist centres, 

providing an ideal jumping-off place for hikes and excursions, and enabling tho .young 
worker, at an extremely moderate cost, to get acquainted with such beautiful places as 
tho Crimea, tho Caucasus, the Urals, Jtarwkfltan, Central Asia ; to explore tho rivers, lakes 
and forests of the central part of tho USSR, or to see tilings of an antiquarian Interest, 

relies of older civilisations. This sociaty also organises excursions to the noiv soviet fac- 
tories, where the nohiovemeuls of modem technique may be seen ” (I'cmth in the Soviet 

Union, by Vladimir Zaitsev, J1K14, p. fik). 

3 Sue lias tho Institute for tile Health of Children, tho Institute! for Therapeutic Physical 
Culture, tho Institute far Physical Therapy and Orthopedy, the Institute for Occupational 
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autumn, of «vory member of a ganuts ossocia t.Ion ; ami a resident doctor 
at ovory I rude union “ rest house ” or holiday home. 'I’lio third difference 
in the cordial encoura gement, the cooperation and the financial subven- 
tions that arc universally accorded to wlia.t lias quickly become a national 
habit, not only l>y the People's Commissars of Education and Health in 
the various constituent and autonomous republics, (nil. also hy every 
government department that can be helpful. 


Pol it I ml (hill IDT 

In the IJBKR, second only in magnitude to the deliberate promotion 
of physical culture, is the planned dissemination of what is termed political 
culture. Apart from the dwindling categories of the “ deprived ”, every 
person over J8 is expected to bo, not only a voter, hut also a. voter with 
understanding of what he is voting about, and, as we have elsewhere 
explained, even an active participant in public administration of one kind 
or another. For efficiency, this obviously requires universal training. 
Accordingly elaborate provision is made by every organ of (he government 
for the spread of what is not unreasonably deemed political culture. We 
need not describe its foundation in the school, where the atmosphere, and 
even the curriculum, is as much interpenetrated by Marxian communism, 
(ho idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the coming of the world 
revolution, as that of the l<]uglmh school by a conventional Christianity, 
loyalty to n const Rational monarchy and the glories of the British Empire. 
More specific instruction runs through all the activities of the Young Com- 
munist League (Oomsomols), whose members form a large proportion of 
the “ activists ”, not only in trade union administration, but also in the 
prolonged educational campaigns by which more than !)() per cent of the 
electors are rallied to vote at the periodical soviet elections in the large 
cities. There are orthodox textbooks of “ Political Grammar ”, hacked 
hy quite an extensive literature, in the hands of all the aspirants for 
appointment as teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. On 
this literature, they arc lectured during their courses at the equivalent of 
the English training colleges. But probably the most powerful and the 
most continuous influence is the periodical press. Few people in the 
western world realise that the daily, weekly or monthly newspaper is 
actually more widely read, and more universally penetrative, in the USSR 
than even in. the United States. 1 Yet the content of this immense periodical 
press is the very opposite of what the newspaper proprietors of the western 

Diseases, tho Institute for .Social Hygiene, the Institute Cor Health Resorts and Spas, not 
to mention tho Psycho-physiological laboratories of tho ClnnimiHsariat of Defence. 

1 For a fuller description of the newspaper and magazine Press in tho USSR seo DU 
Prease Sowjet Ihiaalnnds, hy Just (Berlin, 1031), also the statistics in Press and Publishing 
in the Soviet Union (School of Slavonic Studies, 1935). Tlio chapter hy R. W. i’oslgato 
an. “ Radio Press and Publishing ” in Twelve. Studies in Soviet Russia,, edited by M. 1. Colo, 
,1933, pp. 2015-248, gives an admirable account of how tho several types of newspapers are 
organised, and tho place they fill in tho social organism. 
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world believe to be indispensable to nation-wide circulations. Imagine a 
widely circulating newspaper, all copies of whicli are paid for (there being, 
in the USSR, no system of “returns”), yet carrying hardly any paid 
advertisements, and o (Ten up; no bribes of insurance, no competitions fox 
prizes, and no distribution of books or other gifts among its readers — -a 
newspaper, moreover, which contains absolutely no “ police court news ” 
and no repoits of divorce eases ; nothing about the fashions in dress ; 
no stories of sox or minder or suicide or accidents ; and no gossiping 
personalil ion about the private life of royalties, or millionaires, or national 
celebrities 1 The ten thousand periodicals of the USSR, daily, weekly, 
monthly and quarterly, issued in 88 languages, catering for readers of all 
sorts and all occupations, a re endless in their diversity. But in one respect 
they are uniform. They are wholly occupied with “ public affairs ”, that 
is to say, with polities in its widest sense, including, of course, wealth 
production. Some of them print telegrams of foreign news (but only 
news of this kind), of which a copious supply is provided by the Soviet 
Telegraph Agency (TASS, established in 1925) from all the principal 
countries of the world. They all deal, more or less instructively, in editorial 
articles, with issues of public policy great or small. But they also relate 
innumerable incidents of public administration ; exciting stories, full of- 
statistics, of the achievements and successes of this or that factory or 
farm or school ; and, still more frequently, gruesome accounts of the local 
breakdowns and failures of this or that branch of public administration. 
As we have mentioned in the previous chapter, nowhere in the world is 
there such unsparing revelation of I he blunders and losses of state factories 
or government departments, or of the acts of oppression or malversation 
by public officials, as in the soviet newspapers, which are served by some- 
thing hire three millions of village correspondents. 1 This is encouraged 
and approved by the Soviet Government, as the surest means of obtaining 
the redress of popular grievances, and of preventing a repetition of the 
misdeeds of local a goals. What is not permitted is any advocacy of the 
private employment of wage labour in order to make a profit out of it, 
which is known as exploitation; or of buying things with a view to 
selling them at a profit,, which is termed speculation ; or any praise of 
the political systems of foreign countries ; or, indeed, any suggestion that 
any other form of social organisation would be preferable to that of Soviet 
Communism. To the foreigner the remarkable thing is that such news- 
papers, filled with nothing but reports and discussions about public affairs, 
including short stories illustrating those subjects, but without even the 
attraction of political party contests, and devoid of any of the contents 
that secure great circulations in France, Great Britain or the United States, 
should be eagerly bought and devoured by nearly every family in the 
USSR . 2 As a means of instructing every citizen about "the collective 

1 Sou ante, pp, 020-630. 

2 Thu aggregate circulation, of each issue in 1935 is apparently not far short of 40 
millions, which hi nhout the number of separate households hi tho 118811. The primtipal 
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organisd ion ol‘ Hgi'iculturc, industry mid government, on which lii« well- 
being dt‘pcudn, and of making him ncquainlod with tho details of its local 
adrumisl.mlkm that is ho say, in giving him the rudiments of political 
rulfiue there can be no question of the, eltioaoy of such u press. There 
will, of course, be less agreement about the educative result of always 
presenting the existing system of government as if it were, the only one 
to be considered. This involves forgoing such sharpening of the intellect 
as .may result from the clash of arguments for and against democracy or 
monaiehy, liberalism or conservatism, the Republican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party. The soviet educationists esteem more highly, in the training 
for life, the wide dissemination of the knowledge that they regard as 
essential for universal participation in public affairs. 

A similar universal grounding in political culture is being created, in 
all their personal intercourse with their fellow-citizens, by the two or three 
million members of the Communist Party. If very candidate for admission 
as a Party member lias actually to prove his own “ political culture ”, as 
well ns bis belief in the Party tenets. It was a feature of the “ chislka ” 
or purge of the Party in 19113 that one of (die requirements insisted on, as a 
qualification for remaining a member— in addition to faith, loyalty and 
works, together with a high standard of decency in personal life— was 
ability to expound and explain to the average citizen the policy and pro- 
gramme of the government in which they were taking part. Quite a 
number of honest and loyal members of flic Party, of long standing 
and good life, were excluded from membership, and relegated to a newly 
invented lower grade of “ sympathisers ”, not for any “ heresy ” but 
merely because of their shortcomings in intellectual capacity and political 
knowledge. 1 

It is, in fact, one of tho principal objects of soviet education that no 
adult should remain “ politically illiterate ”. To understand the A P. 0 of 
public policy, and to be acquainted with the machinery of government 
administration, may not be exactly tho idea of political culture entertained 
by the British or American academic world. .But to make the whole 
hundred millions of adult men and women between the Baltic and tho 
Pacific even so far “ politically literate ”, almost as soon as most of them 
have become alphabetically literate, would be no mean educational 
achievement- -certainly 7 in mere magnitude, a greater extension of “ cul- 
ture ” in this one part of life than any government of the western world 
has yet approached. 2 And nothing less than this is within the programme 

pern Rant newspaper, Kre.tfyannhtya Oazela, lias a circulation of tliroo luillioiiH, reputed to 
he the largest in tho world. 

1 title Chapter V. in hurt, f. pp. 290-291. 

a It is worth notice how much this universal spread of a common “ political literacy ” 
among races of different oxpci'ionoos and temperaments is facilitated by tho soviet policy 
of on trusting the local administration of eaoli of the backward races of tho UttSK, not. to 
members of tho dominant Russian race, but to sedulously trained and indoctrinated mem- 
bers of tho particular race, speaking tho vernacular, familiar with local habits and sym- 
pathetic with apooifically racial anatoms. The influence of silcih local administrators in 
promulgating what they have learned in Moscow must bo considerable. 
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of flu* People's Commissars of Education of the various constituent and 
autonomous republics of flu' UHRR. 


AthUic Cttlluui 

Tlie wide di ITusion of ari.isl.io cult ore among a whole people has seldom, 
if ever, been recognised as path of the duty of government. Yet m the 
UHHlt the artistic culture of the masses has its own place in the service 
of education ; and Lunacharsky, who was for fifteen years People’s Com- 
missar of Education of the ILSIhSR, was particularly concerned with its 
promo! ion. VVe may consider that then 1 is little trace of it in the school 
curriculum, although music and drawing appear in that of every village 
school. Even the l\ ussiau pedagogues have found no way of teaching art 
along with the alphabet, though we must not ignore the subtle personal 
influence, in the UttMIt as elsewhere, of the artistically gifted teacher. 
'Chore is, however, a very good beginning of artistic culture in some, at 
least, of the schools. Here is an attractive description, as long ago as 
1920, of what goes on in the “ forest schools ” in the summer villas built 
by the well-to-do in the forest around Moscow, now converted into con- 
valescent homes for ailing children, or simply holiday homes for others. 
“ The unique thing here,” said Mr. Brailsford on his visit in 1920, “ and 
indeed in all the Russian schools, was the prominence given to aesthetic 
culture. Every villa had ils piano. The children evidently revelled in 
drawing and painting, find were encouraged to exercise their creative 
fancy. Some of their portraits, and even more of their interpretations of 
Russian fairy tales, showed unusual talent. They vied with each other, 
moreover, in writing verses. Each little colony had its ‘ soviet in which 
the children, with the aid of a teacher, learned to discuss their own affairs. 
I saw one of these in session, tin* girls very solemn and businesslike, and 
obviously leading the community, the hoys much slower and much, more 
reserved. Minutes were kept punctiliously, and the game was evidently 
educative.” 1 

] low successfu 11 y the most promising children are picked out for special 
training in music or dancing, painting or sculpture, we are unable to 
report. One hears of cases of such selection at the age of 12 or M ; and 
of promotion, to music and dancing academies and to special courses of 
art training, I t, is plain that what may bo termed the artistic professions 
are being successfully recruited, and that the numbers engaged in them 
have greatly increased. In the. Moscow schools the elder children are 
encouraged to form “ literary circles ”, “ musical circles ” and “ dramatic 
circles ”, which arc occasionally visited by successful writers and artists, 
interested in discussing with them their artistic progress. 

> The Bvmmn Workers’ Jtepnbhr, by It. N, Brailsford (1031), p. 81. 

“ Nor in tint idyllic aspect Wholly absent. Bven William 'Morris, if he, had heard the 
choir in Vladimir, watched the children in their camps and playing-fields, seen their 
drawings of fairy 1 ales, and si nod hebin d the village narpeutora at work on their new' models 
of handicraft, would have recognised so mo of fcho elements of his dream ’’ {ibitl. p. I98J, 
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Ho far as Mio Soviet (lovei n incut it* coiiccnu'd, I, lie influence of the 
People’s Commissars of Education may be timed rather in getting (he 
utmost for the creation of a popular feeling for art out of the picture 
gallcnes and museums, the theatre and the ballet; out of music and 
literature ; and, in all the arts, also out of the piaetil loners themselves. 


Museums and P tel me (hilleiics 

It may be suggested that no government has ever done so much, 
within little over a dozen years, as that of the UMHU in the way, not 
merely of maintaining, developing and increasing the public museums and 
picture galleries throughout the land, but also of widening and deepening 
their influence on the mass of the people. Museums of all sorts now exist 
in all the large, cities of the USSR, and indeed, often by individual effort, 
also in some of the villages. Collections of pictures, and of old filings of 
artistic workmanship, arc necessarily more limited in number, but those 
of Moscow and Leningrad are, as they have always been, among the best 
in the world. What is distinctive of Soviet Communism in this respect 
is the amount of thought and effort that lias been put into the task of 
getting them visited and appreciated by the people, and of making them 
thi' means of universally diffusing some modicum of artistic culture. Not 
content with a daily opening free of charge, the People’s Commissars of 
Education have managed to get the museums and galleries of their 
republics constantly resorted to by organised crowds of children and older 
students, of soldiers and sailors, of factory workers and of peasants, whom 
the visitor meets at all hours of the day. Those throngs are taken from 
room to room by specially qualified attendants, mostly educated women, 
who do their best not merely to explain the exhibits but to point out their 
artistic qualities —it may be added, not always without political bias I 
How much dissemination of artistic culture can be achieved in this way, 
we do not protend to estimate. But wo hazard the suggestion that tlio 
Soviet (lovemmunt puts more effort into getting the utmost artistic mass- 
education out of the magnificent collections that it has inherited, and 
those additional ones that it has formed, than any other government in 
the world . 1 1 

Theatre and Bullet 

It is significant that the theatre, the opera, the ballet and the cinema 
arc, in every republic within the USSR, as much within the sphere of the 
commissariat of education as the school itself. Here also, as with the 
museums and the picture galleries, what is distinctive of Soviet Com- 
munism is, not so much what is provided for the public, as what is done 

1 “ Lenin said that what we think of art is not important ; but what Iho millions say 
about art, is important, for art commences only when its roots are spread broadly through 
tho mosses ” (Memoirs of Olm a '/jatfa'n, 1929, quoted in “ Tlio Fight for Cultural Advance ”, 
hy M. Epstein, Assistant Teople’s Commissar for Education in tho RNFHTt, in The Scluuit 
in the USSJt, VOKH, Moscow, 1933, p. 85). 
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to get. educational value out of it. The theatre, the opera and the ballet 
were of outstanding excellence in Tsarist Russia, but any educative 
influence that they had was confined to a small class. To-day in the 
USSR they appeal literally to millions ; they are not limited to the great 
cities, but exist in every town. Many villages, state farms and collective 
farms have their own cinemas, to the aggregate numbers of tens of 
thousands. The larger factories, and many other workers’ clubs, provide 
their own stages and their own amateur actors, besides frequently inviting 
travelling companies. More than sixty theatres are now (1935) open in 
the collective farms, which are regularly visited by travelling companies 
of salaried actors. In the large cities the theatres arc filled every night 
with proletarian audiences ; most of the tickets being distributed in 
advance, at some 25 or 30 pm- cent discount off the public prices, through 
the trade unions and other popular organisations. Red Army men of all 
ranks obtain tickets free of any charge. Probably in no other country 
have so large a proportion of the urban wage-earners, and even some of 
the villagers, acquired the “theatre-going habit”. 1 

What seems a unique institution is the “ children's theatre ”, open all 
the year round, designed expressly for children of 9 to 12 years, or 13 to 
15 years, and served by its special staffs of playwrights and producers 
and over a thousand actors and actresses, nearly all of whom confine their 
activities to this specialised drama. Tt should be said that no person 
under JO is admitted to the ordinary theatre, so that the adults may be 
unfettered in their choice of plays by any consideration of what may be 
thought unfit or unseemly for childish ears. But the theatre is too 
important a factor to be excluded from the children's education ; accord- 
ingly special children's theatres are mainta ined for continuous performances 
at the expense of the several commissariats of education. In 1934 there 
were ton in Moscow (one for each municipal district), and more than a 
hundred in tho other cities of the USSR. The performance is always in 
the afternoon, either for the younger or the older children, who are 
drawn from the seven- or ten-year schools of the district. Each child 
pays a few kopeks for its scat, a payment exacted in order to make the 
child feel that it is really “ going to the theatre ” like the grown-ups ! 
The plays are interestingly written about subjects and situations within 
the children’s comprehension. They are produced and acted with all the 
technical excellence of the Russian stage. They are free from didacticism, 
and of anything that can fairly be called propaganda, although they are, 
of course, subtly penetrated with a “ healthy moral tone ” and a strong 

1 Kislovodsk, in llio Caucasus, formerly tho Aix-lcs-Bains of Tsarist Russia, lias 
become exclusively a, town of trade union “ rest houses ” and convalescenl homes, thionged 
throughout the year by twelve to fifteen thousand proletarian guests of all ages, When 
visited in 19112 by ono of tho authors, tho entertainments provided consisted of an excellent 
theatre, opera and ballet and an orchestral concert of classical music ; but none of the 
“ merry-go-rounds ”, oto., found at Blackpool or Coney Island. The only Other alternative 
to walking in tho beautiful gardens, enjoying the Naznn baths, and engaging in modest 
mountaineering, was an endless Berios qf lectures on technology and Marxism ! 
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l! civic palrioli.sm The packed child-audiences arc f.hrillod with excite- 
ment. at (-very of tin' drama acted before them. If the theatre has 

all the educative irdlueiice on adults that it. is supposed to have, if seems 
cldlicalt to overestimate the importance, iu child training, of such a care- 
full}’' designed children's theatre. 1 


717 usic. 

In music, too, within little more than a decade, the enjoyment of 
music an.d no small amount of acquaintance with the greatest composers 
has passed, in the USSR, from a small class to literally tens of millions of 
factory workers and peasants. Not all the trade unionists, it is needless 
l.o say, strive to get the cheap tickets for the opera and the orchestral 
concerts, which in the larger cities are always at the disposal of their 
organisations; 1ml. the visitor is surprised at the numbers who have 
acquired this new taste. The whole of the Red Army ; the entire per- 
sonnel of the Ogpu, including its special troops; and the crews of the 
rapidly growing maritime licet, arc all provided with opportunities for 
hearing good music. 2 

Most, of the factories, and now many of the collective farms, have 
formed their own bands and orchestras, possibly of no great attainments, 
hut testifying, at. least, to a growth of musical culture. The latest develop- 
ment is the increasing habit of listening to the music broadcast by the 
radio from some sixty or so stations to more than a couple of million 
owners of wireless sets, as well as to hundreds oftliousands of loud-speakers. 
Noteworthy, too, is the sudden new demand by the, members of village 
cooperative societies in 19113-1935, when they found themselves in 
possession of unexpectedly large yields from their collective farms, for the 
gramophones that government factories are now turning out by the ten 
thousand, and even for pianos ! 


Literature. 

For literary culture a government can do most by publishing books 
tit, prices that ensure wide circulation ; by promoting libraries that place 
books within reach even of those who cannot buy, and by honouring the 
authors who produce good literature. Soviet Communism does a good 

1 The children’s theatre is d oho ri lied in the article entitled “ The Bubnov Control 
Horse of Children’s Art fcicliools ”, by A. Lunacharsky, in Soviet Culture. Review, No. 2 
of J934, pp. 211-28 (VOKS, Moscow), for Iho development of the theatre in tho USSR 
dec tho number ontiLiod “The Theatre in tho USSR” of tho VOivH magazine, Social 
Construction in Ihc USNIi, vol. vi., 1984 ; and The Soviet Theatre, by I’. A. Markov (1934, 
170 pp.). 

The Autumn Number of The, Studio (London and Now York, 1935) is devoted to “ Art 
in tho USSR ”, surveying achievements in all forms. 

a The authors can testify that a ship’s company, expecting to stay only tiro or three 
nights at Leningrad, spontaneously pressed the captain to wireless a message to ensure 
their getting seats for tho performance of an opera that they particularly wished to hoar. 
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deal in all these ways. During the past decarle the output of the various 
governmental publishing departments has increased by leaps and bounds ; 
and so great is the popular demand for books that practically every issue 
goes immediately “ out of print I lining 1932 the number of separate 
“ titles ” published reached the figure of 55,000, with a total issue exceed- 
ing live hundred million copies — an aggregate product which, even allow- 
ing for differences in the way of dealing with pamphlets, etc., probably 
exceeds the output for the year of all the publishers in the rest of the 
world. The mass of book and pamphlet literature thus hurled at the 
population of the UHBR is naturally of varied character. The largest 
section to-day is that of school and college textbooks for the twenty-six 
millions of students of all ages, with which we may include the new 
demand by hundreds of thousands of factory operatives for instructional 
booklets explaining how to operate particular kinds of machinery. Another 
largo section consists of reports, in cheap pamphlet form, of the informative 
speeches of the political leaders, which, having genuinely educational 
objects, irrespective of electoral contests, are, in content, unlike those of 
the statesmen in other countries. Not so many copies are printed, 
although the editions are vastly greater than is usual elsewhere, of the 
works of the heroes of Russian literature during the last hundred years, 
from Pushkin to Tolstoy ; together with those of contemporary novelists 
and poets, dramatists and humorists, in all the principal languages of the 
USSR, finally, there must he mentioned the large editions that are 
issued of translations of the principal English, German, French and 
Italian authors, from Dante and Chaucer and Shakespeare and Voltaire 
and Balzac and Flaubert and Goethe and Dickens down to some of the 
most widely read contemporary novelists of Great Britain and the United. 
States, This annual torrent of literature is Issued at low prices, from a 
cent or a penny up to a pound or more for magnificent collections of 
reproductions in colours of the best pictures; a common figure for a 
single volume being one rouble. A largo proportion is bought by the 
innumerable libraries that have sprung up in the branches of every kind 
of organisation, whether trade union, cooperative, Comsoraol, army, 
sporting, school, institute, or club. From one end of the USSR to the 
other there may well be, in 1935, more than fifty thousand of these 
libraries, large or small, nearly all of them having funds to spend on a 
perpetual enlargement of their collections. 1 

Whether or not the whole of the population in the USSR are going 
to be “ cultivated ” in the western sense of the term, it is clear that they 
are steadily becoming a reading people. Every hoy and girl, every 

1 Wo have statistics only of the large libraries with mow than 80,000 volumes. These 
have increased, since 1S117, from 29 to 111 in number, dome of Ike factories come into 
this list. The Molotov Automobile Works at Gorki has 113,000 volumes, with 18,000 
registered renders. The Stalingrad Tractor Works has two libraries, one of general litera- 
ture, with 80,000 volumes, and the other of scientific and technical works, with 110,000 
volumes. The Institute for the Mechanisation of Agriculture in the North Caucasus has 
82,000 volumes (Moscow Daily News, April 15, 1935). 
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factory operative, ovei y office employee— we may almost say every peasant 
under thirty yours of ago -seems to he an omnivorous reader. Not 
altogether without reason has it boon claimed that, in the IJMSR, it is tlie 
slate publishing house, rather than the university professoriate or even 
the gieat army of school f.eaehcr.s, that is, in the service of general culture, 
the most polent agency. 


Holiday. s‘ and Amusements 

Equally significant is the fact that tlie provision for recreation, the 
organisation of the oddly named “ parks of culture and rest ”, and the 
provision of “ rest houses ” in which the workers can spend their vacations, 
all fall within the sphere of the People's Commissars of education of the 
various republics. They have, in fact, all to be included in the Remaking 
of Man, on which Soviet Communism is basing its new civilisation. The 
innumerable clubs for workers in factories or state farms ; the steadily 
growing provision for social intercourse of one or other sort in the more 
successful of, tlie collective farms ; the “ red corners ” in factory or 
institute, and on board ship ; the often elaborate arrangements made for 
the organised amusement of the various sections of visitors in the parks 
of the larger cities 1 - -manifestations of the advantages of popular organisa- 
tion, more genuinely spontaneous and uncontrolled than is believed by 
the foreigner— all receive the beneficent patronage of the commissariats 
of education. Most of the palaces of bygone royalty, and the mansions 
and summer villas of the former wealthy, have been adjusted to their new 
uses as holiday homes for the wage-earners, the management and the 
allocation of railway tickets being left in the hands of the committees of 
the several trade unions. It is worth notice that, whilst vodka can bo 
purchased in bottles at the special government shops devoted entirely to 
this commerce (which arc usually covered with government posters urging 
you not to drink), it is an accepted universal rule that no alcoholic drink 
of any sort, is obtainable at any workers’ club or .holiday “ rest house ”, 
any more than at any theatre or concert hall, or at any railway station 
or communal dining place. 

The Meaning of Culture 

Is there auy inaccuracy in describing all this varied organisation of 
the people’s leisure hours, equally with the time spent in school and college, 
as the promotion of popular culture ? This, it may bo said, is to give a 

1 Those arrangements are often minutely sensible. In the urban parks and gardens 
there aro often tree shelters for temporary refuge from rainstorms ; broad ooverod places 
with one or more open sides, furnished with small tables and abundant chairs. In many 
of these a woman attendant Will bo found in charge ol a counter, loaded with the current 
issues of various newspapers and magazines, and a small selection of popular books. 
Those arc all available gratuitously for tho temporary use of any applicant, who deposits 
against tho loan his trade union or party membership card, which ha reclaims on returning 
his leading matter when the rainstorm ceases. 
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new meaning to tiic word “ culture ” as it has commonly been used in 
England. There is, it must be candidly admitted, in tlie USSR of to-day, 
little ol the sort ol culture that used to he recognised as such in the 
Oxford or Cambridge common rooms, or in the artistic coteries of Blooms- 
bury or Chelsea ; and even loss governmental recognition of it, or 
cncouragermm L to i t. 1 it is worth while analysing the divergent meanings 
of the word. 

Both under Soviet Communism and in Great Britain the elite emphasise 
in culture the idea of self- improvement and self-development. Both 
agree in the importance of physical culture as an element in the good 
life. Both agree, too, whether intuitively or as a scientifically valid 
inference from psychology, in estimating more, highly, as a means of 
physical culture, the instrument of outdoor games or mountaineering than 
that of evou the best gymnastic exhibitions, or formally ordered exercises. 
But Soviet Communism avoids, whilst Clreat Britain usually commits, the 
error of regarding culture,, not. as knowledge of what is best in the world 
and a competent evaluation of the whole universe in which we live, but 
as essentially, or at least predominatingly, “ bookish ” in its nature. Or, 
if not exclusively “ bookish ”, culture may indicate mainly a preoccupation 
wi th selected parts of the activities of the world, such as music or painting, 
poetry or literary style ; or even the collecting of things thought beautiful. 
Moreover, if seems as if the British conception of culture were closely 
bound uj) with the absence of any use-value in the pursuit or practice of 
the cultured life, apart from what may be admitted to bo the utility of 
promoting culture itself. In Britain the devotee of culture is a,pt to 
regard, wil.li what, the soviet communists think a silly complacency, the 
fact that his efforts to increase or develop his own culture arc divorced 
from any practical use in the transformation of the world. These differ- 
ences between divergent views of culture lead to graver contrasts. Is it 
unfair to say that the British devotees of culture not only accept as 

1 There is, we boliovo, no touching of Greek or Latin in t,ho elementary or secondary 
Holiools of tho USSR, though German or English is commonly taught oven in the villages, 
in all sovoii- or ten-year schools. In ono or other of the 800 colleges, academies and 
research institutes of university grado a large proportion of the living languages of the 
world are studied with practical objects, Greek and Latin, like Sanscrit and Hebrew, are 
studied by Lhoso pursuing anthropology, archaeology or philology. There is, similarly, no 
formal teaching of philosophy, and (except in tho Communist Academy (for which seo 
pp. 778-780) for tho higher education of Parly members and then only for the purpose of 
refuting criticisms of Marxism) next to no oxposition or criticism of the works on philo- 
sophy, theology or metaphysics, by oilhor mediaeval or modern authors. There is, in 
faut, a positive discouragement of any purely “ bookish ” culture. We do not presume 
to estimate how much may not ho lost by this all-pervading “ positivism ”, as Auguste 
Oomto might have termed it. A few of tho largest public libraries strive to keep their 
collections up to date by importing from other countries their more important now works 
on philosophy. Tho Marx-Engols-Lonin Institute at Moscow makes a point of obtaining 
everything dealing with Marxism, in whatever language published. 

We have already mentioned (p, 731) that, in 1934, it was decided that the subject of 
history should be added to tho college courses. Erom October 1934, whole series of 
lectures on tho history of various nations in tho world aro being given by scores of pro- 
fessors, often illuminated by descriptions of their social institutions, and sketches of their 
literatures. 
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inevitable 1 1n* exclusion ol'llio masses from t.ho “ realms of gold ” in which 
they themselves lind so much virtuous enjoyment, but also secretly rejoice 
al tln’ii' own exclusive possession of somel lung in which the coramou lump 
of men eannol slut re l And is not this the explanation of a certain 
polished arrogance of mind among these superior people, producing, even 
in (lie most amiable of them, a certain veiled condescension towards the 
people at large l 1 In the usage of Movie!, (Jommimism there is, m the 
conception of culture, no such connotation of inevitable exclusiveness, of 
a pleasant aloofness, or of a consciousness of superiority. It is, at any 
rate, definitely the policy of the Soviet Ciovommcnt — as it is very far 
from being that of any other government in the world —that the possession 
of oiiltuic shall be made, not necessarily identical or equal, bid genuinely 
universal ; that none of' the known means of awakening the powers of 
the child, or stimulating the development of the adolescent, or re lining the 
life of the adult, shall be withheld from, or denied to, any resident, in the 
UKBR ; and that, as fast as the increasing wealth production permits, 
these means shall actually be put, for individual use or enjoyment accord- 
ing to their .several fncuhius, at the disposal ofliteivilly everybody. (Soviet 
communisls actually believe that, by u sustained effort of self-, sacrifice 
on the part of the older people, the entire generation that is growing up 
in the USSR can be raised to a high level of culture. There will he some 
who will see in that, very belief, and in the strenuous efforts that it inspires, 
a real evidence of culture in the best sense of the world. 


The Civilisation of a Whole Nation 

It is, in fact, in its universalism that we see the most significant of all 
the trends of the service of education in the (Soviet Union, whether we 
think of the young or the old, the great cities or the backward races; 
whether the stress is on physical health or on technical training, on wealth 
production or on universal participation in the affairs of state ; on music 
or oil (.he drama. More than anywhere else the government in the IJBBR 
is concerned with the young. “ The guiding idea of the (Soviet Republic ”, 
it, has been said, “ is to give the children a preference in everything, from 
food and clothing to less tangible goods. Theexpla, nation oftliis deliberate 
policy is not sentimental. Communism is a Messianic, doctrine, which 
lives for the future, and acts with long sighted vision. Its ambition is to 
base the greatness of the world’s first socialist republic upon a generation 
of children who will bo mentally ami physically the superiors of the men. 
and women of to-day.” a In education, oven more than in any other 
sphere, Soviet Communism has made a new departure in the world’s 
history. Never before has there been a genuine attempt to make an 
adequate or complete education universal. As was pointed out as early 

* R was in. vain that Matthew Arnold quoted Menander to Ibe cultivated coteries of 
hia times. Rave they not, in tho matter of cultures, steadfastly refused to “choose equality”? 

3 The, Russian Workers’ RepwblbCj by B. H. Brailsford (1921), p.,7fi. 
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in the course of the soviet experiment as 1921, in a book that attracted 
too little notice m Great Britain, 1 the policy of the USSR in this field is 
without precedent. All down the ages, in every country, the privileged 
ruling and employing class never seriously intended that the children of 
the manual woikers should enjoy the same opportunities as their own. 
Even advanced Liberals in contemporary England speak of 1 heir ideas as 
‘ the educational ladder 1 by which they mean a system which will help 
the more capable children of the manual workers to climb above their 
class. Whatever a few idealists may have planned or preached, there is 
no real attempt to rear the whole mass of working-class ehikhen in the 
best culture 0 f their age. . . . To my mind, - ’ wrote Mr. Brailsford in 
1921, “ the most inspiring thing in Russia is that the socialist revolution, 
instantly and instinctively, began to realise the ideal of universal education, 
which the interests and prejudices of class have thwarted in the rest of 
Europe. Every fair-minded observer has given the Bolsheviks credit for 
their prompt efforts to send an illiterate people to school. Their ambition 
is much bolder. 'They intend, from infancy to adolescence, to make, for 
every Russian child, the 1 conditions, both physical and intellectual, which 
will enable its mind to evolve its utmost capacities. They intend that 
none of the comforts, none of the pleasures, none of the stimuli which 
awaken the powers of a child horn in Europe in a cultured middle-class 
home shall be lacking to the children of the humblest Russian workers. 
Their belief is that, by a great and self-sacrificing effort, the entire genera- 
tion which is coming to maturity in Russia can be raised to a high level of 
culture.” Mr. Brailsford did not fail to point, out that the soviet com- 
munists had many difficulties to overcome. “ They will ”, lie said, “ not 
at once attain tliei r full ambition. They are hampered by poverty. They 
suffer from a dearth of teachers who share their outlook. Many a long 
year will pass before biro primitive isolated Russian village can absorb 
more than the bare rudiments of civilisation. But this they have achieved. 
They have broken the barriers which class and poverty had raised against 
education.” 8 Wo emphasise Mr. Brailsford’s point that, it is in the con- 
ception of the civilisation of the whole nation that is found the true 
significance of Soviet Communism, “ For as yet Europe has had no 
cultivated nation, but only a number of relatively cultivated classes,” 8 


Educational Shortctmdvys 

The goal and the ideal may be beyond all jiraise, but the achievement 
lags woefully behind. Great as has been the advance in all branches a, ltd 
grades of education in the USSR, the shortcomings are (1935) still formid- 
able. Of the immense programme placed before the people, probably 
not one item has been carried out in its entirety. Twenty-two millions 
of children arc in attendance at school, but hardly anywhere, in city or 


1 Jbirf. pp. 74-70. 


2 [bid 


3 Ibid. p. 11)8. 
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country, arc- il u*rt* school buildings HulUciont to contain thorn. The 
lii'wosl croc lions uio of the highest excellence, but in practically all the 
cities, and in some of the Inrgcr villages, the children have to come in two 
hIuCIh occasionally even three sldl'ls spread over a. long day. 1 There are 
not yet enough teachers to bring all the classes clown, not to the maximum 
of twenty-live, as required by the decree of 19(8, but to a maximum oven 
of Jiffy. Of the half a million teachers, probably those having only the 
scantiest of pedagogic qualifications account for one-ha, if. It may be 
possible wilhin the next two or throe years to turn all the four-year 
schools into seven-year schools throughout the USSR, as the Ukraine 
has already done, and even to increase proportionately the teaching staff. 
Hut it will be impossible for many a day to find trained and qualified 
teachers for every hamlet and village between tho Baltic and the Pacific. 
Ln the higher colleges and institutes the professors complain that tho 
bulk of the students come with an imperfect grounding in wlmfc 'Should 
be secondary subjects ; and have to spend much of their years of voca- 
tional training to repairing some of those deficiencies. The training of 
tea cl) on suffers specially from this inadequate preparation. At best, the 
live-year course is all too short to equip fully either the medical practitioner 
or the engineer, still less the scientific researcher. The demand for 
technicians of every kind is so great that students are snatched away from 
college, and given responsible appointments, long before they are equal 
to such tasks, ft is a tribute to the versatility and adaptability of the 
race, and to the all-pervading zeal and devotion to the public service, 
that these immature and imperfectly trained young men and women 
achieve a degree of success that is remarkable. But how great is the 
need for improvement, and how far the Soviet Union has still to go, no 
one knows better than the People’s Commissars and the academicians 
themselves, tu view of the immensity of the task, and the height of the 
ideal, this scarcely amounts to a criticism. 

Looking at the whole range of the social services of the USSR, and 
taking into view also the organisation of the productive forces as described 
in our two preceding chapters, there is, however, one fundamental 
criticism to which we are tempted. Whatever else has been achieved by 
Soviet Communism, it has not gone far in the direction of making life 
beautiful. But how can it be expected to have done so within less than a 
couple of decades 1 “ We are ”, declared Lenin 2 in 1921, “ a' beggarly, 

1 hi Moscow, in I OS 4, in spite of having opened 100 now boIiooIr within blip last five 
years, all tho schools (soma 800 in number) work in two iliilla, except !!5, in which tliore 
are three shifts ; whore there are ton-year schools (8 to 17 inclusive) attondftnuo is not 
legally compulsory after tlio fiftoonth birthday. 

In tho villages tho school may have any sort of accommodation — an enlarged peasant's 
httt, very occasionally a disused church, and increasingly a now building, often erected 
froo of charge by the workmen of a neighbouring factory, who take the village school 
under tlieir patronago (see p. (105). 

a At tho second All-Russian Congress for Political Education in 1021, quoted by 
M. Epstein, Assistant People’s Commissar for .Education of tho RSFSR, in “ Tho Fight 
for Cultural Advance ”, in The School in the USSR (VOKS, Moscow, 1033), p. 30. 
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uncultured people. We should speak of that semi-Asiatic cultural back- 
wardness, which we have not yet thrown off. . . . We are a people, to 
put, it mildly, on the level, ns it were, of semi-barbarism.” This ugliness 
of Russian life is the outcome not of communism but of the previous 
centuries of Lsurdotn. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that— -except 
for tin* magnificent Neva front and the Red Square at Moscow- the wide 
expanse o( the Iturasian plain is still almost as devoid of beauty as of 
comfort, and not yet much better provided with either than was Tsarist 
Russia . Yet even here there is definite progress in the newest buildings 
of Moscow and Kharkov, together with the new underground railway, and 
in much else. 1 And so impressive is the advance already made, and so con- 
tagious the atmosphere of hopefulness, that the observer comes away half 
prepared to believe that even beauty will, in due time, be achieved as well 
as the comforts of life. 

UluiiHfiny the Environment 

In the various social services hitherto described, we have seen bow 
largely Soviet Communism relies, for the Remaking of Man, on the 
development in body and mind, in capacity and character, of the individual 
child, of the individual adolescent and of the individual man or woman, 
whether as citizen, as producer or as consumer — not to say also as a 
member of the organised Vocation of Leadership. It is to this end of the 
maximum development of every person that, in the Soviet Union, all the 
various social institutions seek to create positive health in every member 
of the community, to equip everyone with education and culture, and to 
guarantee, at all ages and in all the vicissitudes of life, that state of 
economic security in which alone an uninterrupted course of individual 
development is practicable. 4 But to deal in any or all of these ways 
exclusively with the individual is not enough. Man in society is, not 
entirely, but to no small extent, dependent on the environment, ‘exterior 
to himself, in which he lives and moves. It, is accordingly of importance, 
if the peoples of the USSR are to be successively raised to higher stages of 
civilisation, that the environment in which they have to dwell, and from 
the influence of which, in the past, at least much of their degradation 
has come, should be itself transformed. 

Governments in the past have seldom thought of deliberately changing 
the environment of their peoples. This is not explicitly sot out, even in 
the twentieth-century textbooks of political science of the western world, 
as one of the purposes of government. Yet how can mankind be improved, 
or even in any way changed, without changing its environment 1 'The 
Soviet Government naturally gives a large place, in its policy of the 
Remaking of Man, to measures for the transformation of the environment, 

J Prom an ardiitecimal standpoint the best throe recent buildings may be Lenin’s 
mausoleum by Bholiussov, the Palace of Industry at Kharkov by Sotafino and the mag- 
nitioont sanatorium for rheumatism at Odessa. 

3 Speech of Welcome to Foreign Delegate*, by N. M. Shvomik, Secretary of the AUG'CTU 
(1933), pp. 17-la. 
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alike of the dwellers in ml.ies and of those it) the rural arens. Under Ibis 
bead come a whole .series of colossal projects, many of them already being 
parl.i.dly pal in operation year by year, a.s opportunity permits. These 
range from gigantic .schemes of artificial irrigation in. order to keep back 
the inroads of tin 1 desert on the cultivated land, on the one hand ; and of 
subsoil drainage of the huge part now made up of . swamps and marshes, 
on the oilier, up to plana for an all-pervading electrification of the whole 
area of the USSR, and for the eoiiiplofion of a continuous network of 
roads and navigable waterways throughout the vast plain. VVe have 
perforce to coniine ourselves here to the one important part of the, environ- 
ment constituted by the buildings, in and about which the 170 millions 
of people in the IhSBR spend so many hours out of the twenty-four; 
together with the various common services made necessary by the aggrega- 
tion of these buildings, ami of those who frcipumt them, in the multitude 
of villages, and notably in the rapid expansion of populous cities-. 


The. Service of Hominy 

It, is a paradox of social statistics in every country that some of the 
greatest advances in social organisation are made, the subjects of the, 
bitterest reproaches. This is the ease with regard to the service of housing 
in 1,1k> Soviet Union. The living conditions of the mass of the people in 
the industrial centres of Tsarist Russia, as well as in the villages, were so 
appallingly bad, and the rapid growth of the city population during the 
past decade has been so overwhelming, that the utmost efforts at rehousing 
have so far scarcely kept pace with the ever-enlarging needs, lienee, in 
spite of really great achievements, Soviet Communism is blamed to-day 
for the fact that the housing of the people is still a. blot upon the picture ! 

No reasonable judgment can be arrived at about the trend in the 
service of housing until we realise, what things were like before the Revolu- 
tion. Nowadays we usually attempt to measure overcrowding by 
counting how many individuals have to live in a single room. But in the 
industrial districts of Tsarist Russia more than half of the factory workers 
bad no rooms at all ! “ According to the findings of a special investigation 

made in St. Petersburg in 1908, only 40 per cent of the textile workers 
had separate rooms ; the remainder found shelter in overcrowded barracks, 
where they occupied separate bunks. On au average a working family 
had only three square metres of floor space ” (literally only 10 square feet), 
“ and this in St. Petersburg, where the workers enjoyed comparatively 
better living conditions than elsewhere.” Nor was this terrible over- 
crowding caused merely by urban conditions. In 1920 an English visitor 
found his way, the first foreigner for six years, to “ the factory in the 
forest ”, twenty miles from the small town of Vladimir, where capitalism 
had builL a cotton mill to take advantage of the incredibly low level of 
wages among the peasants, “ No trade union was tolerated here before 
the Revolution. Every form of association among the workers, even for 
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purposes of education or recreation, was forbidden. I saw ”, continues 
this observer, “ the vast ban-aides in winch they had been housed. Each 
family had for its dwelling a narrow though lofty cell (one cannot call it a 
room) lit by a tiny window high up in the wall. Often as many as seven 
or eight pairs of lungs inhabited these cells, and the allowance of space 
was supposed to be seven cubic feet [equal to seven feet, by one and by one | 
for each person. The factory was well lit by electricity. There was no 
artificial light in the barracks, and the sanitary arrangements were 
unspeakable.” 1 Matters were at any rate no better in the mining 
districts, “ At Asbest ”, in the Urals, relates a Canadian expert of his 
first impressions, “ 1 saw the workers living, for the greater part, under 
the conditions that existed when the mines were under private ownership. 
Most of them were quartered in large log-liou.ses consisting usually of one 
huge room, either impartitioued or divided by flimsy curtains. An entire 
family -man, wife and children — would have a space possibly six feet by 
twelve, in which to live, sleep and cook. The beds were composed of 
boards covered by a heap of rags. The, workers seldom if ever undressed. 
There, was no attempt at providing latrines or other like facilities. Some 
families which we observed were living in a sort of earth hovel ; others 
in huls half of which were hardly more than excavations in the ground, 
rudely roofed over.” 2 

Eor the first, decade after the Bolshevik seizure of power, though many 
plans were made, and some new dwellings erected, the Soviet Government 
found no time or power to make any substantial advance in housing, 
either in the old cities or the new, at the, mines or in the villages. With 
the, formulation of the First Five-Year i’lan, however, a hound forward was 
made in all direct ions. The aggregate amount of new building has, during 
the past seven years (1928 1934), steadily increased year after year, a 
largo proportion of the materials and labour force available being allocated 
to the, provision of additional dwellings for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the cities, tire oil-fields and the mining areas ; whilst, among the 
agriculturists, every state farm (sovkhos) and many oF the more thriving 
kolkhosi, whether communes or artels, have made new provision both fox 
farm buildings and for the accommodation of part of their workers. Com- 
parable statistics are not easily discoverable, but it seems probable that, 
in the mere amount of state, municipal, solosoviet and cooperative build- 
ing, during the past seven years (1927-1934), the USSR has actually done 
more than any other nation within that period. In the cities of the USSR, 
from April to October, the noise of building operations never (1932-1935) 
ceases, day and night. 

Systematic* Town Planning 

What are the salient trends in this considerable rehousing of the 
people between the Baltic and the Pacific ? We first note the amount 

1 The Bn sown Workers' Republic, by f£. W. Brailsford (1921), pp, 12 and 13. 
a Working for the Soviets, by W. A, Bukeyser (1932), p. 152. 
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of thought sind foresight that has been put into the task, with the wide- 
spread adoption of town planning. Equally conspicuous in moat canes 
has been the luiste and consequent defecti venous of the actual operation 
of building and equipping the new dwellings. There has certainly boon 
no monopoly in housing. The need has been so overwhelming that many 
different agencies have, been not only allowed, but actually persuaded, to 
lend a hand in providing accommodation to whatever extent and in what- 
ever style they could, (dually, it will be seen that, whatever ideas may 
have been entertained in some quarters of a utopian communal life, the 
public demand has mostly compelled the provision of substantially self- 
contained family dwellings, comprising several rooms, and often a sepa- 
rate kitchen ; usually with no more arrangements in common among the 
adjacent families than have been customary in western Europe for a 
whole generation. 

We take these four main trends in detail. 

With regard to housing, as in so many other activities of Soviet Com- 
munism, we see the charnel, eristic devotion of endless time and thought 
to getting the best scheme or plan. Tin* planning of new cities, or the 
rebuilding of old ones, is in tin* UMMR not a fad of philanthropists or 
utopian architects, but a recognised part of the art of public administra- 
ting, forced on the attention of statesmen and officials, architects and 
builders, and also the general public, by elaborate specialist museums and 
research institutes, and by organising periodical public exhibitions, with 
exceptionally vivid maps and diagrams, explaining how each city can best 
he transformed and developed. The extension of such cities as Moscow 
and Leningrad, for the next twenty or thirty years, has boon exhaustively 
studied and graphically delineator!, having regard to the more convenient 
location of additional factories, the amount of new housing required, the 
means of communication and locomotion, the supply of water and elec- 
tricity, the disposal of surface water, sewage and garbage, the maintenance 
of open spaces and the construct, ion of stadiums, the provision of the 
necessary number of schools and places of higher education, hospitals 
and clinics, public baths, lire stations and every kind of public olliee. At 
Kharkov the corresponding organisation, called Guiporgrad, an institution 
for the study of the. development and extension of existing cities, is reported 
to have, a membership of 1 100, of whom no fewer than 900 arc professional 
architects or building engineers, lias worked out, with equal elaborate 
detail, tile future development of the city, which is steadily approaching 
one million inhabitants. At Dnieprostroi, where the greatest hydro- 
electric generating plant in the world is supplying a rapidly growing 
congeries of factories, more than three years were spent by the expert 
officials representing the central government, the local governments and 
the various industrial corporations, in planning every detail of the growth, 
during the ensuing thirty years, of an estimated urban aggregation of a 
million people. This design includes a civic centre surrounded by six 
autonomous self-contained satellite cities, free from the drawbacks of 
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“ suburbs ’ . The most striking example of this deliberate town planning 
has been manifested in such new cities us Magnitogorsk and such trans- 
formations as Chelyabinsk. Doubtless there are mistakes and unforeseen 
uontingeneies in all this elaborate forecasting of future action. But it is 
hard to believe that deliberate planning is not better than leaving every- 
thing to haphazard individual decision when the moment arrives. Archi- 
tects from western countries find this part of the housing problem ably 
dealt with in the UMMR. We quote one enthusiastic summary hy a British 
expert. “ The town planning,” he said, “ the city planning, the regional 
planning, is all good. They have considered everything, power for the 
factories, convenience of getting raw material bo the works and finished 
products away from them. The new cities are zoned and belted in the 
most approved and up-to-date way. They have provided amply for all 
aesthetic, health and recreational wants, planting trees everywhere, 
building line cinemas and theatres, ample hospitals and schools. Every- 
thing has been well and wisely planned.” 1 

Unfortunately, as is equally characteristic of the present phase of 
Soviet Communism, the elaborate planning of the future is not accom- 
panied, so far as building is concerned, by an equally ‘high standard of 
execution. The considerable work in providing additional housing in the 
cities and other industrial areas, during the past seven years, has been 
done in great haste, largely by peasant youths very imperfectly trained 
as building craftsmen. The haste was part of the 11 Bolshevik tempo ”, 
deliberately adopted for the heavy industries, to be, explained as arising 
from the intense, desire to make the USSR self-sulliciont before the con- 
stantly apprehended attack (or blockade or embargo) by the capitalist 
powers could be begun. Whether or not this fear was justified, the 
acceleration which it demanded has had an adverse, result on the incessant 
building operations of 1928-1934, in the frequent failure to finish off the 
hundreds of thousands of now dwellings up to anything like western 
standards of quality. The, observant visitor comes across endless com- 
plaints of leaky roofs, windows that refuse either to open or to shut, 
warped doors, floors attacked by dry rot, and imperfect plumbing; of 
buildings left long unprovided with any water supply or sanitary con- 
veniences, and of the lack of arrangements for adequate lighting or heating. 
But defective as the new dwellings may bo, from the standpoint of Vienna 
or Amsterdam, or from that of the best that Groat Britain or America can 
show, they are plainly superior to the overcrowded hovels that they super- 
seded. The frank comments of the English architect whom we have 
already quoted are at least instructive. Writing in 1932, Mr. Clough 
Williams-EIlis said of the USSR : “ Just as their new industrial cities are 
immeasurably better in layout and general lines, so arc our individual 

1 “A Holiday in ftimsia ”, by Clough Willianw-Effis, in Manchester Guardian Com- 

mercial, October 15, 1031, p. 11 ; 'boo in confirmation the informative chapter on “ Archi- 
tecture and Town-Planning ”, by CSoofiroy Ridloy, in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, 
edited by M, 1, Cole, 1033, pp. 100-134. 
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building. 1 , immeasurably bel.ler in finish find workmanship. And licro you 
come to (dir ic, i, son why Russia is exciting. ilero, in my own h phony m 
the challenge i.s it hid, tor to do the wrong tiling- woll or the right, thing 
badly i Your answer to this will depend, an your answer to the llu,s, shin 
challenge in general, on whether you eaie more Cor the present, or for the 
Altaic. Russia's mistakes in city buildings are remediable. She will 
have to put new doors and windows, sometimes new floors, into her 
houses. Sometime, in some not Car distant, live-year plan, she will have 
to reconsider some light- hearted notions she has as to plumbing. It will 
ho exceedingly annoying lo have to do all this, but unless Russia and the 
present Russian mentality change in the next, twenty years, all this will 
he done. What about our mistakes ( Our mistakes need dynamite. 
Tim water will rim out of our baths, our windows will open and shut, but 
our streets are wrong, our factories or our houses are in the wrong place, 
we have spoilt our rivers, and even our fine new roads, and uuless the 
present English mentality changes strangely in the next twenty years, we 
shall not set these things right.” 1 

The number and variety of the agencies called upon to help in this 
work of rehousing are bewildering. The lIBBft Government has led the 
way by repeatedly demanding instant attention to the need, and by itself 
building, not only new olliees nearly everywhere, but also huge blocks of 
flats in Moscow for the civil servants. The hundreds of municipal soviets, 
in great cities and small, have been constantly stirred up to build both 
blocks of flats and small houses for their growing populations. Many of 
the manufacturing corporations —the government enterprises called trusts 
— have erected more or less extensive blocks of flats for their ollieo 
employees and their manual workers. Most of the larger factories have 
done the same, as part of the annual running expenses, often at the 
instance of the trade union, and as a concession made in the annual 
collective bargaining, which is, as we have, described, everywhere bo 
actively conducted in the opening months of each year . 2 (Special efforts 
have been made bo improve the housing accommodation in such areas as 
the J)ouots coal mines and the Baku oil-fields, in order to counteract the 
troublesome tcudoncy of the workers to wander away elsewhere. In all 
the new manufacturing suburbs of old cities (as at Gorki, (Stalingrad and 
Kharkov) and in the creation of new cities (as at Dnieprostroi and Mag- 
nitogorsk) the provision of dwellings for the workers almost necessarily 
had to be undertaken simultaneously with t.lie erection of the factories, 
in order to attract the new recruits. But not all this extensive and varied 
activity, at hundreds of different centres, by central and local governments 
in their various departments, and by industrial trusts and separate fac- 
tories, trade unions, and consumers’ cooperative societies, could keep down 
the continuous deficit of housing accommodation, in Moscow and 

1 “A Holiday in Huusiu, ”, by Clough Willinma-IOlbs, in Manchester Ovardmn Com - 
menial, October 15, 1032, j> 11. 

4 See pp. 210-224. 
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Leningrad, and to a lesser extent in a fe,w other cities, cooperative housing 
associations were encouraged, by allocation of sites and concessions in tlie 
way of credit, to build houses for their own members. Individual owners 
were in some cases permitted, and even assisted, to enlarge buildings for 
their own occupation. As is so often found to he the case in the USSR, 
with its fundamental conception of multiformity, there has been, in the 
vast enterprise of housing, no idea of there being only a single employer, 
a single controller or a single agency. The only thing forbidden is the 
profit-making building contractor hiring wage labour, or the individual 
speculator in housing accommodation. 

Nor did the government of the. USSR claim for itself any monopoly, 
either of policy or of execution. The work undertaken by or under any 
authority in any part of the USSR has, of course, to be reported to Gosplan 
for inclusion in the General Plan. The total of projected expenditure 
has, accordingly, to be approved each year by tlie USSR Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK), The. principal legislative decrees about housing are 
enacted by TS1 K , and ratified by the All-Union Congress of Soviets. The 
responsibility for providing adequate dwelling accommodation for all the 
people rests primarily on the several constituent and autonomous republics, 
and on the local soviets, to be carried out generally by special adminis- 
trative, commissions, and to bo supervised, in the main, by the several 
People’s Commissars of Health, or Commissars of Communal Affairs. 

At various Limes since the Revolution, there have been experiments in 
common arrangements, in which groups of students or other unmarried 
persons, and sometimes families, joined together in dispensing with sepa- 
rate housekeeping, separate kitchens and often separate meals. Some 
persons looked forward to a time when the family would cease to be the 
unit for housing accommodation. Some of the now dwellings that were 
being provided in connection with great industrial enterprises, as for 
instance at the Molotov Automobile Works at Gorki, were actually laid 
out as communes. But it was soon found that such arrangements were 
unattractive to the mass of the workers and their wives, and the family 
unit of accommodation was reverted to. In recent years the whole 
provision of new dwellings has taken the form of flats of two, three or 
four rooms, eaeli flat usually having its own kitchen, and usually also its 
own water supply, bath-room and water closet, though there is some sharing 
among two or three contiguous small flats. The arrangements in common 
for the inhabitants of a whole block sometimes comprise a cr&ohe and a 
children’s playgrou nd ; less frequently a branch store of the local coopera- 
tive society ; whilst occasionally part of the ground floor is utilised for 
the local ofliceH of public departments, such as the district pharmacy, and 
perhaps the consultation point of the local health administration. There 
are, however, we think, nowhere any more arrangements in common than 
in the later blocks of dwellings of the Vienna Municipality or the London 
County Council ; usually, in fact, there seem to be fewer. 

With all this multifarious activity by so many different authorities, 
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all inkm t on building ndililion.il winkers’ dwell iugH, i). in impossible to get 
auydelinile slat islies of tin* aggregate animint ad ually < ompleted. 1 * We 
append hlnlenieiil.H covering the two periods 1920 1920 and 1921- 1924. 
“ During the lust live yours 1 1920 J920| ”, reported L. IVl. Kaganovich, in 
1921, ‘‘over 21 hi 1 lion roubles have been spent on new bouse oonstrue- 
lion I hroughoiit the UKSll, and over 20 million .squiue moires of new 
dwelling .space have been inbb'd . . . up to 1921 about one million 
workers' families have been .settled in these new houses, whoiens in 1921 
alone 000,000 workers’ families wdl be piovided for. ... In spite of the 
inadequacy of what, has been doin' in this sphere from the point of view 
of the ever e rowing needs of the woikers and toilers, .let the bourgeois 
slanderers point to one country in ID trope where Hindi extensive housing 
oousl ruction has been undei taken during the past live yearn | I92(t-1920|, 
During this period a number of cities have been reconstructed, such us 
Baku, Grosuy, Beningrad, Novosibirsk, Nudmi-Novgorod |now Gorki], 
etc. Moreover a number of entirely new cities have been built, such as 
LVIagnitogor.sk, Dnieprostroi, lvrnrnet.sk, Dzerahinsk, ole.” 3 

“Hinoo 1921 fto 1924 |”, reported the People’s Commissar of Com- 
munal A (Taira of the RSFHR, “ about. 0200 million roubh's have been 
invested it) housing and communal construction. Over 19 million square 
met res of living apace have been constructed. . . . In Moscow, for example, 
about 2,200,000 square metres of new living space were built between 1921 
and 1 924 ; whilst in the [other] cities of Moscow Province over' one million 
square metres were built, and in the city and province of Leningrad 
2,200,000. Housing construction has also been developed on a large scale 
in the Urals and in Western Siberia. In the cities and new constructions 
of those regions . . . 4,700,000 square metres have been built. Particu- 
larly outstanding is the fact that before the Revolution in the textile 
regions of Tver there wore up to 2-5 square metres of living space per 
person, while now in, Kalinin there are five to six square metres. No 
bourgeois country has ever known housing construction on such a scale, 
... It is necessary, however, to say, with Bolshevik directness,” he 
proceeds, “ that our achievements in housing construction do not as yet 
satisfy us. In this branch of municipal economy there are great short- 
comings. In 1932, 9,700,000 square metres of living space were con- 
structed in tire cities of the RSFSR, whereas on January I, 1924, only 
5 million square metres had been brought into use. Matters were not 
hotter in 1924. During tiro first eleven months the executive committees 
fulfilled the housing construction plan by 78-5 per cent, the cooperatives 


1 Oompiu’iBon with other countries is made difficult by the diftorencu in method of 
nieasuromoift. In Great Britain wo count by rooms, wheroiib in the CJMSIt measurement 
is by square metres of floor, or living space. A British apaitmont or flal of three rooms, 
suited to not more Ilian six persons of all ages, in a block of workmen’s dwellings has 
usually about 72 or 85 square yards of floor spaco ; or, as the 11 viHSiaris would say, 50 or 
67 square metres of living space. 

8 The Socialist Reconstruction of Moscow -and other Cities in the USSR, by L. M. 

Kaganovich (1631), pp. 9, -62, ’ 
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by 8b per cent., and so on. Matters are proceeding more successfully in 
the Western Province, Bashkiria and Karakstan ; and worse in Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk and in the Far Rustem Territory. The situation is absolutely 
impermissible in Ivanovov, where 9640 square metres were brought into 
use in the first eight months (annual plan 52,200 square metres). In 
Yaroslavl only 26,400 wen 1 ready for October 1st. In housing construc- 
tion cooperatives have considerably grown. They now include up to 
400,000 persons. During these years 1,700,000 square metres of living 
space have been built and brought into use. In addition to this, the 
housing cooperatives have put up 578,000 of standard houses.'’ Dwelling 
on the problem of quality of housing construction, Komarov emphasised 
that “ in many eases it. does not correspond to the growing cultural needs 
of the toilers. Insufficient attention is paid to the architectural form and 
interior planning and finish. An example, of this is the workers' settle- 
ment of the Molotov automobile plant in Gorki. In Voronezh a now house 
for specialists had to be largely reconstructed in order to lie brought into 
use. . . . The housing facilities of the cities of the ItSFSJt have greatly 
increased during the past few years, and at the beginning of 1934 reached 
132 million square metres. . . . Great tasks face us in the field of housing. 
The Seventeenth Party Congress issued a directive to construct 64 million 
square metres of living space in the Second Five-Year Plan. From 40 to 
45 million square metres of this full to the cities of the TISFSR.” 1 

Strive ns they may, the soviet authorities will not be able, for many a 
year, to house decently their rapidly growing population. 

M unuripat Services 

Scarcely less important than adequate dwelling accommodation in 
influence upon health and character, are the various common services 
that the close aggregation of buildings and persons in cities renders neces- 
sary. In such matters as water supply and main drainage, paving and 
lighting, means of transport, public baths and other accessories of the 
civilised life of a densely crowded population, the Soviet Government has 
already transformed many of the cities of the USSli almost beyond recog- 
nition. Prior to the Revolution such municipal services as existed 1 usually 
extended only bo the parts of the cities inhabited by the wealthy and 
official classes. For the most part tlie streets, if paved at all, were only 
roughly paved with cobble-stones, and hardly any were regularly cleaned 
or properly lighted. The transformation lias been greater than the 
statistics can record. Writing in 1931, Kaganovich gives the following 

1 Report of N. ih Komarov, Peopled Commissar ol Communal Affairs at the RSFSR 
at (])o (Sixteenth AU-Hunsian Congress of Soviets, January JS, 1935; in Moscow Daily 
News, January 20, 1935, 

Tins aggregate of 132 million square metres given as the existing accommodation in 
the cities of tlio RSPBli alone, would, in Groat Britain, be regarded as housing without 
Mogul overcrowding about 3 million families averaging five parsons each, which appears 
to bo less than has boon built for lotting, including private enterprise, sinoo the Great War, 
in the cities of Great Britain. 
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particulars : “ According io (iguios fur 191 1, out of 10(59 inhabited points 
with a popuLi ( ion of over 10,000 only 219 (2(M> per cenl.) possessed water 
supply systems . . . and even those almost exclusively served only tin* 
centres of the cities. By 192(5 the number of cities with water supply 
systems had increased to 2855 . . . [by 193J | (he number . . . lias 
increased to 998 . . . not to speak of the restoration of old systems. 
92 cities [in 1981] now possess drainage systems, as com pined with 19 
before tins revolution. Tramway systems have been newly installed in 
10 cities, not to speak of the extensive development of the previously 
existing systems. Before the war (51 cities . . . wen 1 supplied with elec- 
tricity. The number is now 898.” 1 

In 198D, the People’s Commissar of Communal Adairs of the RBJFSR 
(covering about four-sevenths of the population of the CHH.R) reported as 
follows on 1 he progress from 1981 to 1934 : “ During the past lew years 600 
million roubles have been expended for sanitary and technical measures. 
New water systems have been built in Dzerzhinsk, Bhnklily, Engels, 
Bysvu, Alma-Ata, Frunze, Kineshma and other cities. The water systems 
in Gorki, Honiara, Chelyabinsk, Perm, Stalingrad, Novosibirsk and Sverd- 
lovsk have been radically reconstructed. Before the Devolution the 
Moscow water system supplied 23 million gallons of water a day. Now 
it supplies 124 million gallons. . . . Sewage systems, bath-houses and 
communal electric service have also greatly increased, A total of 166 A 
million roubles lias been invested in communal electric, stations from L931 
to 1934. The capacity of electric stations has increased during this time 
| by] 82,000 kilowatts. . . . Central-healing stations and gas systems were 
also developing, particularly in Moscow, where the number of gas meters 
increased from 33,500 in 1931 to 50,500 in 1934. ... In 1933 and 1934 
new street car lines were built in J 1 cities. ... In the Second Five-Year 
Plan street ear lines will be built in 16 cities. . . . Autobus communica- 
tions have also expanded. Before the October Revolution there were no 
autobuses in the country ut all. In 1930 there were bus lines in 36 cities, 
and in 1934 in 97 cities . . . the construction of our subway [in Moscow] 
— the best in the world-— -has been carried on, under the observation of 
Comrade Stalin, under the immediate leadership of the Moscow com- 
mittee of the Party and of Comrade Kaganovich. No country in the 
world has- known such a rapid tempo of subway construction. ... In 
1928 the first asphalt pavement was laid in Moscow, while at the end of 
last year [1934] 1,900,000 square metres of streets and squares were 
covered with asphalt.” 2 

Looking back on this lengthy exposition of the proceedings of the 
Soviet Government in the Eemaking of Man, we note the range and 

1 The Socialist .Reconstruction of Moscow an A other Cities in the. USSR, b,y L, M. 
Kaganovich (1931), pp. 02-08. 

a Itoport of N, P. Komarov, People’s Commissar ol Communal Aftairo of the RSFSH* 
to the Sixteenth All-1! ussian Congress of Soviets, January 18, 1935; in Moscow Daily 
News, January 20, 1935. ' 
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variety of 1 lit* expedients, that have been brought to the task. But these 
varieties of organised social services, extending from birth to burial, con- 
stitute only a. relatively small part of the process of the Remaking of 
Man that is going on m the USSR. For all their social utility and all 
their width of range, the processes of woman's emancipation and juvenile 
education, social insurance and replanning the cities, are nevertheless only 
supplementary, in their effect on the population, to the organisation of 
life itself. This is not always understood bjr critics of the social services. 
Yet every man or woman physically and mentally able to engage in 
productive work is necessarily subject to a lifelong education and training 
by the effect upon him of the conditions of his employment. To the 
statesman of the Soviet Union, what is produced in the factory or the 
mine, on the farm or the oil-field, is not merely wealth, but also the workers 
themselves, as they are moulded by their work. The forty thousand male 
and female operatives at the Stalingrad Tractor Works, whom the factory 
itself has created out of the raw peasants who began to build it, are as 
mvieh part of its product as the tractors that it constructs out of steel. 1 This 
Remaking of M.an by the factory in which he works is not taken into account 
by the balance-sheet, and profit and loss account insisted on by the western 
economist ; but it is forcibly within the consciousness alike of the Bolshevist 
statesmen and even of the Bolshevist factory managers themselves. 

Mvistun, the director of the Kharkov tractor factory, one of the most 
successful soviet enterprises, is distinguished for the constant attention 
that lie pays to the effect of industrial employment on the life and the 
character of workers. “ We make tractors,” Svistun said to Louis Fischer 
in 1931, “ but 1 also want to make now men.” a 

“ In the words of Marx,” says a skilled mechanic, “ the working-class, 
in remoulding society, must remould itself as well. This remoulding 
process takes place every day ; it produces those examples of heroic 
labour which are well known to the proletariat of all nations ; it creates 
our shock brigades and wholo shock-brigading workshops.” a “A soviet 
factory ”, sums up Maxim Gorky, “ is a school of socialistic culture, and 
not a capitalist slaughter-house.” 4 

Nor is it only the technical operations of building the plant and 
working the machinery that mould the men and women engaged in wealth 
production, fu ou r chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” we have sought 
to describe the incentives, new and old, that are deliberately brought to 
bear on the workers in the Soviet Union. 5 No less influential in the 

1 This is vividly revealed m the collection of autobiographical skelohes of these workers, 
published m English under the title of Those who built Stalingrad, with foreword by Maxim 
Gorky ( 11)35, 268 pp.). “ Having read this book,” writes Gorky, “ the non-Party youth 
of (ho Union of Hoviots will seo bow those people have built the plant, and how the plant 
has re-educated these people." 

3 Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fisohor, 1932, p. 130. 

3 Whine the Workers me in Power, by D. Zaslavsky (Moscow, Cooperative Publishing 
Society of Foreign Workers In the USSR, 1933), p, 3G, 

1 Those who built Stalingrad. (1935), foreword. 

* Chapter IX. in Part JL, “ In Place of Profit ■ 
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formation of chii ra r- 1 oi- is flu* great, amount, of participation in industrial 
administration that is involved, both in the prolonged and extensive 
collective bargaining 1 in which the trade union engages every year, and 
also m the management, of all the social enterpiises run by the trade 
union itself, and all its arrays of committees and members’ meetings, 
including also the Comradely Courts." 

Hut this is not all. The polil ion, I organisation of the citizens, from the 
bottom to the top of the pyramid of soviets, including the service of 
literally hundreds of thousands of men and women in unpaid public 
ollioes in city and village, n and the frequent bursts of voluntary work by 
crowds of 1 ' iSalurdnyers ”, 4 afford a perpetual “ training in public service ” 
to the factory operatives and office employees, and now to the member 
of the collective farms. Cooperating in a similar way in the. .Remaking 
of Man in the IJMHU are also the innumerable voluntary associations of 
one or other kind/’ in which so many millions of people of all ages are 
enrolled. Nor can the urge for individual , self-improvement be omitted 
from this summary of the factors in the Remaking of Man. To the 
western observer it, looks as if all the younger men and women working 
in the factories and oilie.es, and an ever-increasing proportion of the 
villagers, were almost more bent on improving their qualifications or 
widening their experience than on amusing themselves. The astonishing 
numbers attending free evening classes in all the cities ; the widespread 
endeavour to get into the technicians or the workers’ faculties preparing 
for entrance to a scientific, institute or university ; the rush of ambitious 
inventors who think they have discovered a technical improvement ; 
the eager nomination, by trade union branches, of promising members 
earning good money for promotion to throe or live years’ scientific training 
upon a government stipend giving only bare maintenance ; the constant 
popular pressure for instructive lectures as well as for dramatic per- 
formances iu the workers 1 clubs, and for the enlargement of their libraries, 
where scientific and technical books are often engaged by waiting lists, 
ten deep, of expectant, borrowers ; all these, and many other manifesta- 
tions of the individual urge, are cooperating in this large-scale Remaking 
of Man. Throughout this seething mass of social movement, what is 
impressive is, not only the independence of individual initiative, with 
the unity of spirit in which the common aims are pursued, but also the 
immensity of the number of those who arc brought within the influence 
of a deliberate social training. In the Following chapter we shall attempt 
to analyse the purpose that inspires this tireless effort, and the instrument 
on which reliance is placed for its realisation, together with the errors and 
shortcomings that obstruct its optimum result. 

1 Pp. U3-M7. 

s Chapter III. iu Pari L, 11 Man its a Producer ”, seel, ion on Trade Unionism, pp. 
124-100. 

* Chapter II, in Part I., -i Man as a Citizen ”. 

1 Chapter IX, in Part II., “ In Place of Profit 

B Chapter VI. in Part I., “ Dictatorship or Democracy ! f ” 
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HOIENCB TIIE SALVATION OP MANKTND 

At Mi is lit.st HUigo ol our oqnuiry, c.ih we di, scorn, in the constitution and 
activities described in Mie foregoing pages, the essential basis of Soviet 
Communism 1 Wind lias been Hie emotional faith that has led the 
Bolsheviks to their amazing coni) nests of the manifold difficulties with 
which they have had to cope, '? What are the instruments .upon which 
they rely to fulfil their purpose '( What is their conception of the relation 
of man to man, and of man to the universe ? In short, what is the 
philosophy on which they are, as they think, building a now civilisation ? 

Lt may be thought that we could have avoided this task by giving, as 
an answer to the enquiries, a summary of the philosophic conclusions of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Many such expositions of the com- 
munist philosophy are nowadays available for British or American readers ; 
and accessible in scores of other languages. 1 If we prefer not to paraphrase 
even the most authoritative summary of “ Marxism ”, but to attempt an 
analysis of a < lilToront kind, this is not because we undervalue the terseness 
of these summaries, or the refreshing originality with which they break 
away from the conventional phraseology of the age-long controversies 
from Plato to Kant, and from Hegel to Bradley. There is a more prac- 
tical reason for writing this chapter afresh. It may be humiliating to an 
American or a Briton to confess it, but the fact cannot be ignored that the 
common summaries of 11 Marxism ” fail to penetrate to the mind of the 
ordinary reader of English, 8 Ho does not understand what is meant by 

1 The student will need no list of tho voluminous works of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
all of which have boon republished in various languages. To Uio English or American 
roador wo may idle, in addition, the following among the many explanatory works : 
)Vh(t! Marx Jtrnlli/ Meant , by G. I). H. Polo (1033, 317 pp.) ; Towards the Understanding 
of Karl Marx, by vSidnoy Hook (1033, 288 pp.) ; The Communist Answer to the World's 
Needs, by Julius h\ i looker (10315, 323 pp.) ; On Marxism To-day, by Maurice Dobb 
(1032, ‘J8 pp.) i Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, by H, Levy, John MacMurray, Ralph 
i'ox, K. Pago Arnot, J. 1). Bernal and E. P. Carrit (1934, 154 pp.) ; Plan or No Plan, 
by Barham Woolton (1033, 300 pp.), especially pp. 220-224. 

English readers will find useful tho volume entitled Marxism and Modern Thought, 
by N. ,1. .Bukharin and others (1935); and Dialectical Materialism, by Ah Adoratsky, < 
1033, 90 pp. Also A Handbook of Marxism, edited by Emile Burns, 1035, 1088 pp., being 
an extensive collection of tho moro important texts and speeches. 

a “ Communist ideology employs a language) which is foreign to our oars, ft rests on 
an historical foundation of controversies .which have never intonated us. It has never 
been interpreted within a framework of verbal conventions which arc familiar to us. The 
consistency of tho communist outlook is difficult for an Englishman to comprehend. 
Englishmen who are most disposed to take a materialistic view arc most distrustful of 
more logic. An apparent flaw in the consistency of communists makes it stiE more difficult 
to understand them. They insist on tho historical approach to other categories of human 
activity. They do not appear to apply this to their own methods of propaganda. They 
do not expound their teachings with any evident regard for the traditional background 
of those with whom they disagree ” (“ Contemporary Philosophy in Soviet Russia ”, by 
Lancelot TIogbon, in Psyche, October 1031, p. 3). 
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such un-English phrases an “ dialectical materialism ” and “the mat aria list 
conception of history”, in which wjnit arc called “contradictions” arc 
endlessly developing ; or hy the “ (nissii ig of quantity info quality ”, and 
the “ iidorprenetration of opposites ” ; “thesis” being followed by 
“ antithesis ”, and “ negation ” by the “ negation of negations ”, until a 
“ synthesis ” is reached; and the “classless society” is ushered in hy 
the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ”, after which the unending series of 
changes starts a similar procession towards another synthesis, the nature 
of which cannot at present be foreseen. We prefer to content ourselves 
with examining the methods of thinking, and the aim and purpose, of 
Soviet Oomnnmism an those are exhibited, not so much in the words of 
the philosophic writers as in the policy and actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment (especially during the, past decade) ; and in those of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party as directed successively hy Lenin and 
Stalin. 

Marxism, it has been said, is both a method and a doctrine, each of 
them supporting the other. The survey and analysis of the history of 
the past — the method summed up in the phrase “ the materialist concep- 
tion of history ” — led Marx and Engels, and, after their death, Lenin, to 
the confident assertion that the successive transformations of the way in 
which the production of food and other commodities was carried on must 
necessarily be accompanied, in each country, by changes in the organisa- 
tion of society and of government. They saw these changes happening 
in the form of struggles between different classes to achieve dominance. 
Just as the social order that has been termed feudalism gave way, through 
successive*, struggles, to the social order termed capitalism, so (it was 
asserted) capitalism would, in successive struggles, bo superseded by 
communism. In vain, at each stage of this evolution do the defenders of 
the status quo put their faith in the permanence of the partieulurcquililmum 
that seems to them to have been reached. Dialectical materialism ta ugh! 
that nothing stood still, and that there was never an equilibrium. The 
mere difference in the pace and direction of the motion sot up by the 
stresses and stains inherent in every form of society as in every form of 
material substances (in Marxian terminology the “contradictions”) 
involved conflicts and struggles between classes, and consequent changes 
in the mutual relations between them. Lt was inevitable that the growing 
numbers and importance of the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie 
should eventually find intolerable the social relations and governmental 
forms which feudalism had created. The system of capitalism, which 
was substituted for that of feudalism, underwent its own successive 
developments, in which the new class of the proletariat (labourers owning 
none of the means of production, and having no other way of getting food 
than the sale of their labour-force for wages), steadily increased in numbers 
and in consciousness of their own propertyless condition. The capitalist 
employers, competing disastrously for profit with each other, and suffering 
from successive crises in which prosperous booms precipitated ruinous 
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slumps, Ly t,o okcujk* competition by combining in cartels and trusts and 
amalgamations, taxing the consumer by monopoly piices, and necessarily 
requiring Hindi huge capita Is that their management inevitably falls into 
the hands of the financiers. Incidentally this leads to “ imperialism ”, 
or the exploitation ol tribal races or undeveloped ioreign regions, and wars 
for their conquest. Meanwhile the proletariat grows continually, and 
spasmodically rebels, whilst the governments of the financiers, hunting 
profits by the scent of gold, without any attempt to understand what they 
are doing, become more and more muddled and less and less able to 
maintain their control of the economic forces. Inevitably there comes a 
revolutionary upheaval in which the expropriators are themselves expro- 
priated by the only growing class, the proletarians. 1 

Now, we arc not here, concerned with the question of the truth or 
validity of this doctrine or method of historical analysis, nor with its 
assertion of the inevitability of an eventual world revolution in which the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” takes the place of the “dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie ”, What we have to note is the dynamic effect of the 
method and the doctrine itself in the particular case of the Russian revolu- 
tion of October 1 91 7. In our j udgmenfc this dynamic effect was consider- 
able, alike on Hie mind and will of Lenin himself ; upon the Bolsheviks 
whom he attracted and educated ; upon the members of the Petrograd 
and other soviets ; and eventually upon the mass of the population. We 
suggest that the future historian will attribute to the belief in the inevit- 
ability of the proletarian revolution no small part of the remarkable success 
of the u pheaval which Lenin so persistently advocated, and, at the correct 
moment, so energetically led. In the eighteen years that have elapsed 
since the seizure of power, it lias been, more than anything else, the 
popular acceptance of this conception of the inevitability of the, “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ” (hat has enabled the successors of Lenin In the 
government not only to maintain their power but also to overcome so 
many of their difficulties. 


The Struggle with Nature 

There, is no conception more fundamental to Soviet Communism than 
that of man's perpetual struggle, towards a greater command of the 

1 This evolution of social organisation flio Marxian describes as dialectical materialism. 
Tho phrase h>(|uUvh explanation to an Englishman. Professor II. Levy has ventured on 
the following translalion, in a paper included in Aspects of Dialectical Materialism,, by 
II. Levy, John MaoMun'ay, Ralph Pox, It. Pago Arnot, J. D. Bernal and E. P. Carrit 
(10IM, pp. 2-11) : “ Wo say that any i wo successive stages in the development arc dialectic- 
ally connected. Thus tho word contains something 0 ! tho sense of ‘ developmental 
Any attempt lo discuss one of these stages statically without taking into full consideration 
tho fact that thn Is Ht age was itself changing, and was part of a changing or growing process, 
and in particular part of an evolutionary chain, would bo undialeolical. But there is 
inovo lhau this implied in it. Tho development is rogardod not necessarily as proceeding 
at what might lie called a pedestrian pace. Like an individual walking in the country 
downhill, his ildornal momentum increases, he breaks into a run, and finishes up with a 
leap across the stream in tho vailcy to climb slowly up the next slope, To say the process 
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universe in which In 1 (intis himself. This struggle has various phases. 
Primitive man laid literally to light for hare life. He had day by day to 
ye l food and (,<> defend himself against other animals, not, excluding his 
fellow-men. Man in society has still to obtain sufficient food, clothing 
and shelter, together with security for the continuous maintenance of 
himself and his family against aggression both from within his partieular 
social organisation and from without. Civilised man struggles not only 
for these necessities on steadily ascending levels of the common standard 
but also for the further development of himself, of his own community, 
and of mankind, in intellect and character, including the acquisition of 
every kind of culture. Accordingly the Bolshevist aim, a, a wo have 
described it, in the preceding chapter, has been the Bcninking of Man. 
'Plie Bolsheviks held that man’s power over nature could come only from, 
his advancing knowledge of the universe. Accordingly, the Communist 
Party and the iSoviot (lovermnent have persistently and whole-heartedly 
put i.lieir faith in the instrument of science, used under the, direction of 
their dominant purpose. “ .Soviet, rule ”, observed a distinguished French 
statesman on a recent, visit, to Moscow, “ has bestowed on science all the 
authority of which it deprived religion ; science is the new dogma. . . , 
Pure science”, he sums up, “is unquestionably a cult in the .Soviet 
Union.” 1 

The outstanding feature in the mentality of the soviet administrators 
is, indeed, this implicit and unswerving belief, as the main instrument. of 
achievement, in knowledge itself; that is to say, in man’s continually 
increasing apprehension of the facts of the universe. This devotion to 
science does not mean what, the Englishman understands by materialism. 
To the Bolshevik the mind of man, with all its emotions and ideas and 
scj motions and memories, is ns much within man’s knowledge as his body ; 
and both body and mind are as much parts of the universe to be studied 
as the stone's or the trees or t lie weather. What the Bolshevik t,n Ices as his 
instrument for social advance is the aggregate, of definite knowledge of all 
these things. That knowledge - discovered in man’s experience of life 
upon this earth ; analysed by the classifications that man makes ; 
impressed on man’s mind by a continuous process of “ trial and error ” ; 
repeatedly verified by qualitative comparison and quantitative, measure- 
ment of the phenomena to ensure that the “ order of thought ” always 
corresponds with the ascertained order of things ” ; and finally 
generalised into what we misleadingly term “ laws ” of nature— -is simply 
wluit is known in the western world as science. 

Bat we must clearly understand that, to the Bolsheviks, the science in 
which, as an instrument, they put so much faith, is sharply distinguished 
from either metaphysics or theology, ft is man’s ascertained knowledge 

is dialectical implies also, therefore, that it is not simply a pedestrian development, hut 
that during the process internal forces are aroused which drive it, with accelerating speed 
to tlio completion of the process and with a bound to the next stage,” The student will 
not® that tho Marxian use of “ dialectical - ” is neither that of Kant nor that of Hegel. 

1 Muslwtrd from Puns, by Edouard If err io 6 (1034), p. SIS, , 
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of nature (including human nature), that they find so effective in achieving 
their purpose. I hey may claim to he. masters of practical psychology but 
they definitely repudiate any 1 absolute” within or behind nature, of 
which man knows nothing. If, is the external world itself, as man appre- 
hends it, that the Bolsheviks study. Just as the physicist or the chemist, 
the biologist or the anthropologist, regards, as the object of his investiga- 
tions, the external world itself as known to man, and docs not, in his 
scientific studies, trouble himself with speculations about the “ thing in 
’ itself” or about a suppositious “reality” behind phenomena of which 
ho can know nothing, so the Bolsheviks dismiss as futile, 01 at any rate 
as withou t signi finance to science, all the various metaphysical speculations 
which two thousand years of philosophers have preferred to discuss. This, 
ns we must repeat, is not to exclude the study of mind equally with that 
of body. Man is found to have ideas about things, and memories, just 
as he has sensations and emotions ; and these states of mind themselves 
form part of the universe that man apprehends and investigates. But 
the ideas, like the memories, the sensations and the emotions, are merely 
man’s way of thinking about things. The Bolsheviks arc emphatic in the 
declaration that the ideas about things are not prior to the things to which 
they relate, Thus, they definitely reject as baseless the suggestion that 
there exists a primordial idea or plan or pattern, of which the universe 
itself is the expression, or which it is working out. 

The application of science in order to improve on the way in which, 
without man’s intervention, changes would occur is a late acquisition of 
man. Ifrom the Neolithic Age down to the end of the great navigations 
of the sixteenth century, man, broadly speaking, took the resources of 
nature as they were, and, as Professor Iiogben has suggested, the economic 
problem of this period in social evolution was one of communications— 
of how to get at these, resources. To create both a calendar and a geodesy 
as the necessary cultural basis of an international economy permitting 
the exchange of local natural products and those of a primitive agriculture 
was no mean achievement of the Egyptians and the Ancient Greeks . 1 
But this ancient science, upon which the oalendrical and seafaring tech- 
nology of the time was based, was mainly important in enabling a relatively 
small section of each community to move around in order to get as much 
as possible out of the limited resources of different localities. 

from the, seventeenth century onward the centre of progressive science 
gradually shifted to northern Europe, where slave labour was not avail- 
able. Attention then became particularly directed to non-human sources 
of power, by means of which extensive operations in deep-shaft mining 
and "large-scale metallurgy could he carried on in ways impracticable 
for the ancients. .During the last three hundred years science has been 
more and more concerned with the discovery and application of new forms 

1 “ Mathematics in Antiquity”, by Lancelot Eogbon, in the issue of Antiquity, June 
1935, citing Dr. Nengobauor’s Vorlemngcn neber GeseMolite far antiken maihemalmMn 
W memrhaflen, 
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of force, new soiirn'B of power, new combinations of elements and new 
elements themselves, by means of which the commodities and services 
desired by man' could be produced, in enormous qunnlifies, with a mini- 
mum of expenditure of human labour-force. The greater part of the 
science of to day is concerned with enabling man in society, if he will only 
take the trouble to learn, so to improve on the non-human ways of change 
as not only to produce in almost unlimited quantity what nature, with less 
aid from man, produced in small amounts, but also to bring forth new 
substances and new forms of force which ibe pro-scientific age had never 
seen. In this respect the century of Faraday and (Herb Maxwell, Marx 
and Darwin, Mendeleyev and Pasteur, Rutherford and Finsfein, stands 
out above all past human existence. And the chapter is not closed. 
Rvory year man’s knowledge is increased. By the une, casing investigation 
of every part of the universe, including those important parts that we 
call social institutions and human behaviour, science is continually being 
extended, revised and rewritten. 

The Bolshevist conception of science as the instrument of man’s com- 
mand over nature, differs, as it scorns to us, in some respects from that 
commonly enunciated by the scientists of the western world. 

There is, first, the invariable conjunction of matLcr with motion, as one 
of its qualities. To the Bolshevik the whole universe, and every part of 
it, appears always on the move. Nothing, whether alive or dead, thing 
or thought, group or relation, is ever static. Absolute immobility is a 
figment of the, imagination, within human experience completely non- 
existent. Nature, even the smallest part of it, is nowhere or for the briefest 
moment of time in equilibrium. To imagine a state of equilibrium other- 
wise than as strictly relative to particular changing conditions is merely 
misleading. Such a supposition vitiates every inference that includes it. 

This universal mobility, or actual conjunction of matter with motion 
as one of its inseparable attributes, necessarily involves a perpetual 
shifting of relations between the different parts of the universe. The 
various substances that we see or feel, the atoms or molecules of which 
they a, re composed, the electrons of which the atoms are made up, the 
thoughts which they evoke in the human mind, are always changing their 
relation to each other and bo the human observer. They are parting at 
different rates with the energy with which they are all charged. And 
every change reacts not only on the minds of men but also on every other 
part of the universe. 

This unevenness of change in different fragments of the universe, 
including both the human observers themselves and the relations between 
them and the various fragments observed, has the important feature that 
the changes are always mutual or reciprocal. It is not merely that every- 
thing alters oven whilst we are looking at it. The change perpetually 
taking place in each fragment of the universe effects a corresponding 
change in every other fragment of the universe, including the human 
observer himself, and the human society of which he forms a part. Thus, 
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to cite, a commonly used example, the organisation, and also the technical 
methods, ol production of commodities useful to man are, and have always 
been, not only diflorent in different countries at the same time, but also 
periodically changing from century to century, and even from decade to 
decade. And every such change effects a corresponding change in the 
persons engaged in production and in the relations to each other of the 
classes constituting each human society . 1 The habits and customs out of 
which social life is made change with the relations in production. The 
forms ol social and political organisation and the human beings themselves 
change . 

Further, the Bolshevist conception of change, whether of things or of 
thoughts, of individuals or of social groups, always includes the ante- 
cedents of the change and its consequences. For every change must 
necessarily be not only from some former state but also towards some 
later state. Any conception of a change of things or of thoughts must, 
to have any meaning, include both these aspects. In an analogous way 
our comprehension of an idea, which is a thought, in our minds, is not 
completely realistic unless we enquire how and whence it came, and to 
what action or other effect it necessarily leads . 2 

The purposive action in which human thought issues — which is one 
among the varied changes iu the universe effected by each change in the 
human mind is not usually, and never advantageously, a case of putting 
into practice only one branch of our knowledge of the universe. For the 
thought to become dynamically complete, as a plan, in the sense of accom- 

1 Umlwslanding may bo helped by the following graphic illustration. “ Reduced to 
its boldest essentials, that philosophy may bo staled in t.ho following aeries of propositions, 
lflvovy part of Iho universe is in a stale of continual development. This development 
proceeds by way of an ‘ inner contradiction of opposites which may bo visualised as a 
sort of internal tension created by tho pull of opposing forces at work in every entity or 
concept. This tension m finally resolved in a now balnnco of forces, or synthesis, where- 
upon a fresh pull is sot up ami tho whole business, which is known us a dialectical process, 
begins all over again. Further, tin's dialectical process is now a e,ontinuous, now a dis- 
continuous atfsir, each now synthesis being brought about much in the same way as 
viol ory in a tug-of-war. First, there is a long pull by both teams, then suddenly one Bops. 
And it, is essentially tiro same process alike in the physical world, in the world of social 
organisation anil tho world of thought, (Tho quantum theory comes in handy hero, the 
jumpy behaviour of electrons affording an elegant parallel to the epochs of revolution in 
social history ; whilo the picture is made perfect if we include also Lhe mutations that 
oouur in tho animal and vegetable kingdoms.) And finally, it is a malarial process, ft 
exists in itself, and is in no way dependent on tho mind of God (which does not exist at all) 
oi' tho mind of man, wliinh is, indeed, itself subject to the very same dialectical movement. 
Tho moat that man can do is to act in accordance with * conscious necessity ’ ; to under- 
stand tlie nature of things and fall in with it, instead of trying to kick against, the pricks. 
But (his is not to say that the universe is a mechanistic affair, a mere structure of atoms 
blindly controlled by a balance of forces. It is to bo interpreted in terms of growth rather 
than of equilibrium, to bo visualised as an organism rather than ass a machine ” (Plan or 
No Finn, by Barbara Wootton, 1084, pp. 222-223). 

8 This was fancifully expressed by tho American philosopher Charles Saunders Pierce : 
“ 'J’ho elements of every concept enter into logical thought at the gate of perception and 
make thoiv exit at the gate of purposive action ; and whatever cannot show its passport at 
both these, yates is to be, arrested as unauthorised by reason ” ( Collected Papers of Charles 
launders Pierce, edited by Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, Harvard, 1935, vol. v., 
“ Lectures ”). 
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plishing any social purpose, till the branches of knowledge that have any 
relevance, to the purpose- must be simultaneously present in the mind, and 
be put conjointly into operation. The engineer building a, bridge, or the 
agrieuttuiist cultivating a farm, will fail to accomplish his purpose com- 
pletely, without error or shortcoming, if he uses only his knowledge of 
mathematics or mechanics, without calling’ in aid Ilia knowledge of 
chemistry or biology as the case may be. In planning the enterprise 
account must also be taken, and made tin; subject of equally scientific 
study, of the purpose for which the bridge or farm is being created, and 
the effect which it will have on social customs and other social institutions, 
alike in the neighbourhood and elsewhere. Nor must the maker of the 
plan, omit, if lie wishes his work to have unbroken success, any of the effects 
of the conditions of employment upon the workers who take part in the 
construction, and also its subsequent results on those who will enjoy its 
amenities or consume its products. That is to say, we have to realise, as 
is not yet adequately understood, that the branches of knowledge that we 
call sociology and ethics - as yet very imperfectly worked out -are as 
indispensable to completely successful social construction and human 
progress as the physical and biological sciences. In short, all experience 
of social development, whether economic, or political, demonstrates that 
it takes all branches of knowledge, and requires their most intimate con- 
junction, to achieve completely any desired end in social change. 

We see hero, also, why “ science ”, to be useful in our command over 
nature, must become “ technology The Bolsheviks do not even under- 
stand why the westerners make any distinction between the two, or between 
pure and applied science, a distinction which seems both dangerous and 
unscientific. They ask how any genuine science (that is to -say, any real 
knowledge of the universe) can be “ pure ” in the sense of having no 
relation to the external world, or to those changes in the external world 
which any change in our scientific thought effects. The Bolsheviks 
naturally understand that some of the knowledge of the universe that we 
gain may not be immediately capable of use in the accomplishment, of any 
conscious purpose ; while other knowledge can be at once applied to 
satisfy our desires. They even estimate as highly as the westerners those 
scientific advances that are so abstract as to transcend, at present, all 
imaginable possibilities of usefulness. But the Bolsheviks do not regard 
the most abstract or the least purposeful scientific truths as essentially 
different from those that can be immediately applied to surmount a con- 
temporary difficulty. Just as all scientific truths are derived, in their 
view, exclusively from a study of the facts of the universe, including 
among, those facts successive states of the human minds in the universe, 
so all scientific truths must inevitably relate to changes in those facts, 
whether or, not the truths are immediately seen to be applicable to the 
purposeful making of other change's. Scientific thinking is valid only 
when it is carried on in terms of conceivable action. There is no genuine 
knowledge of the universe that is not potentially useful to mankind, not 
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merely in the sense that action may one day be taken on it, but also in 
the fact that every new knowledge necessarily affects the way in which 
we hold all the rest of our stock. 

Lt would be foolish to suggest that the Bolsheviks have created a new 
science, or that they have, in little more 1 than a decade, mounted on the 
shoulders of the scientific world of the west. The Bolsheviks in the USSR, 
like the present generation in every other country, rightly claim to be the 
heirs of all the knowledge and all the culture of the past, irrespective of the 
particular communities in which the various advances were first made. 
Marx and Lenin, and after them Stalin, have repeatedly made it clear to 
their followers that it is only by claiming this heritage, and making them- 
selves completely masters of it, that they can hope either to achieve any 
further advances or to build successfully the socialist society which is their 
goal. What the western world may chiefly learn from them to-day is not 
so much such additions ns they may already have made to the sum of 
human knowledge, as the manner and the spirit in which they are seeking 
to educate, in a true appreciation of science, alike their scientists, their 
administrators and their citizens . 1 In contrast with the soviet conception 
of the “ polytochmkalmatkm ” of the schooling of all sections of the 
population, British education and British social organisation have led to 
a regrettable dichotomy. Scientists and technologists, whose work is 
changing the material basis of civilisation, are too often trained in com- 
plete ignorance of the social results of their activities and of the social 
responsibilities those entail ; whilst statesmen, historians and sociologists 
are generally educated in ignorance of the technological changes which 
do so much to mould the character of our civilisation. Thus the dialectical 
implications of science are often uot present to the mind of the western 
mathematician or physicist, chemist or biologist ; stiil less to the mind 
of the western student of social institutions (sociology) or of human con- 
duct or behaviour (ethics). We, may even suggest that these aspects of 
science are not always borne in mind in the scientist’s own studies, when 
he shuts himself up in his own narrow specialism, which he may even 
delight in keeping what he calls “ pure ” and unconnected with the world 
of action. 

The Organisation of Scientific Research 

In the preceding chapter we have described how science, as an indis- 
pensable guide to action, has dominated the whole soviet educational 
system, from tlm kindergarten through the polytechnics,]. schools and 
technical institutes to the highest ranges of the universities and other 
places of research. In addition to the score of universities, which are 
increasingly freeing themselves from the metaphysics and philosophies o 
bygone thinkers and from the dominance of the ancient literatures m 
which their thoughts had been expressed, there were, in 1934, no fewer 
than 840 separate scientific colleges and institutes, with 188 branches 
1 Chapter X. in Part II, , “ Tho Remaking of Man ”, section on “ Training for Li to 
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viiriounly grouped and directed, nil of them of wlial elsewhere would be 
deemed univensily grade or rank ; and each devoted to its own function 
of tinning out tunned men and women (to whom, from oighleen onward, 
(hey give a live years eon rue), either aa (jualdied technicians in pm ticuhir 
branches of production or other public .services, or as resell re hers and 
pro feasors in one or other branch of science. Thus, above and beyond 
t he ermple of hundred thousand schools and “ teolnciuns ” (technical 
mstdiilos), and “ labfacs” (woikens’ preparatory facullies) of lower than 
umveiHil y grade, in the emrieulmn of all of which science, is predominant, 
we find lo-day in the IJHMI1, what exists in no other country, ail elaborately 
planned network of more than a thousand research laboratories, with 
their own extensive libraries and collections, scattered over the vast 
territory between the Arctic Ocean on the north and the Black >Sea or the 
Central Asian Mountains on the south, at each of which selected stall's 
of trained researeheis, with salaries and expenses provided, are working 
in coordination on particular problems, allocated largely with special 
reference to local needs, opportunities or resources. 1 

it is instructive to learn for what reasons, and by what stages, so 
elaborate an organisation of research was instituted. Here is a descrip- 
tion by a distinguished member of the ancient Academy of Sciences, 
Professor T. Kamov, of the gradual evolution of a general plan for the 
advancement of knowledge, “ At the beginning”, he says, “planning 
in (.lie field of scientific work was carried out in an inadequately organised 
way. It proceeded mainly along the lines of activities of large depart, - 
1 “ Piior to the October Revolution them were only some scores of scientific institutions 
in Russia, At tho present time then number exceeds ft thousand. The vast majority of 
them originated during tiro Fust and during tho early yeais of tho Second Fivo-\ cut Plans, 
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(USSR in Consh action, issue for Juno 1934.) 

“Tim total numbor of people ongaged m scientific institutes in 1929 was <1012; in 
1930, 11,039 ; in 1931, 16,803 ; and in 1032, 29,375. Tho number of (assistant) investi- 
gators with university education in 1929, 6320 ; and in 1932, 10,059, In 1930 tho capital 
investment was 32 million roubles ; in 1931, 73 millions. The operating expenses in 
1930 totalled 57 million roubles ; iu 1931, 138 million ; and in 1932, 170 million roubles ” 
(Moscow Daily News, Novomber 5, 1932). 

'The Diary of a Science Worker, a student’s manual annually published in Russian, gives 
an illuminating vision of the wealth of opportunity afforded to tho young man or woman 
oi^ 18, and effectively opened to the poorest by tho apparently unlimited number of 
stipends (scholarships covering a bare maintenance). 
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incuts, which in their turn corresponded to important fields of the national 
economy of' the Soviet Union. Tins practice particularly developed after 
large groups of scientific institutions, which formerly had been under the 
People’s (Imnmissanat of Education, passed over to the industrial com- 
missariats in order to draw scientific work nearer to practice. The plan- 
ning of science was not yet completely decentralised at this stage. 

“ This was manifested first of all in financing scientific institutions. 
In planning their budgets, questions naturally arose of a network of 
scientific research institutes, and of eliminating parallelism and over- 
lapping activities. The necessity of working in close contact with 
practical construction often led to collisions of scientific institutions of 
different departments in the same industrial enterprises; and then, of 
course, the question arose of interdepartmental coordination of scientific 
work. Finally, participation of scientific institutions of different depart- 
ments in conferences and congresses, particularly on broad complex prob- 
lems, contributed also to such a decentralisation. 

“ Tipis ground was prepared for further concentrated and consolidated 
planning of science in the USSR. The necessity of solving problems 
concerning organisation and methods of planning scientific research work 
and coordinating the work of scientific organisations of different depart- 
ments were discussed at the first All-Union Conference on Planning 
Scientific Research Work, convened in the spring of 1931, The Second 
All-Union ( Jonferenoo, at the end of December 1932, worked out a plan of 
scientific research work in the field of physical, chemical and engineering 
schemes for the Second Five-Year Plan period, and particularly for 1933. 
The conference devoted special attention to one important problem, that 
of taking measures to utilise the results of scientific work in production. 
The, resolutions of the conference, later approved by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, are of enormous importance. Henceforth 
the planning of science extends from the outlining of scientific topics 
to the utilisation of tho results of scientific work in practice, and thus 
becomes an essential part of socialist planning as a whole.” 

A Research Centre organised inside Gosplan 

“ One of the resolutions of the first conference provided for the 
organisation of a centre of planning scientific research work within the 
ytate Planning Commission. A number of measuras had been taken by 
the Government to organise such a centre. To extend unified planning 
on the very content of scientific work the State Planning Commission 
could lean first of all upon the Communist Academy. According to the 
decision of I, lie Central Committee of the Communist Party of tho Soviet 
Union the Communist Academy was made responsible for the elaboration 
and adoption of Marxist-Leninist methods of scientific work. The first 
conference on planning science emphasised this r&le of the Communist 
Academy, and suggested that the Academy should carry out its role of 
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niHliodological oonl.ro in L Lie field of planning .scientific work also. A 
fm-Lher step wan taken in 1934 vvJien, according to decrees of the (iovern- 
mcinl., the Academy of Sciences of I, he USSR was placed under tin* super- 
vision of the (foune.il of People's Commissars of (lie USSR, and (lie 
institutions of (,he Academy were removed to Moscow. The Academy of 
Sciences has now become the most important scientific basis of file State 
Planning Commission in planning science.” 1 

Future, Lines of Planning 

“If is now quite clear that the planning of science will go on in the 
future along the following lines : individual scientific institutions outline 
their plans in accordance with the general problems of flu* economic and 
industrial plan of the country for a given period. These plans, proposed 
from below and corrected by the higher organisations, will serve as material 
for the elaboration of one compound plan by the State Planning Com- 
mission and the authoritative central scientific organisations, such as the 
Academy of Sciences and the Communist Academy, and others collabor- 
ating with the commission.” 4 

How Research is Planned and lixmitad 

it is interesting to examine bow this huge volume of research work, 
by so many different institutes, is organised and conducted/ 1 The 

1 “ The runout, decree o£ the Control Executive Committed,” says A<sa.cluiniuinu Kar- 
pinsky, “ which places the USSR Academy of Sciences under the duvet supervision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, is enthusiastically greeted hy the Academicians and the 
3000 soiontiflc and technical workers of the Academy. 

“ The decree is a new and important stop toward linking the everyday work of the 
Academy with the needs of socialist construction. Much has already been achieved along 
tins lino. The Academy, which formerly studied only purely theoretical quoNfioiw, has 
become an important factor in the life of our country, arid as hiic.1i must keep in constant 
touch witli the People’s Commissariats which direct the development of various brandies 
of the national economy. 

“ Tho committors for supervising tho scientific institutions under the Control Executive. 
Committee, however, under whoso supervision tho Academy 1ms been, could not insure 
our institution such contacts, and sometimes oven delayed our work. 

“ Tho removal of this unnecessary intermediate link opens bright prospects of coopera- 
tion between the Academy and socialist industry and agriculture, as well as with scientific, 
institutes not connected with tho Acadomy, which sometimes duplicate our work ” 
(Moscow .Daily News, December 20, 1933). 

s “ Planned Science and Socialist Construction in tho USSR ”, by Professor T. Rainov, 
in Moscow Daily News, September fi, 1934. Ur. Rainov makes it clear that “ tho problems 
outlined by tho first conference on planning science are Lo remain I, he essential elements 
of this unified planning of science. These problems comprise : (1) Determination of l ho 
rflle played by tho whole system of scientific research work in the budget of the country. 
(2) Planning tho topics of scientific work. (3) Planned building of scientific research insti- 
tutes, (4) Planned distribution of these institutes. (15) Planning of developing seiontiiio 
cadres and educating now scientific workers. (0) Planned financing of scientific work” 
(ibid.). 

8 Wo dp not attempt to cite tho very considerable number of books on science published 
in Russian. The following are some of tho more accessible descriptions by competent 
British observers, of what they have seen in the USSR : Science in Soviet Russia (1930, 
128 p p. ) and Industry and Education in Soviet Russia (1032, 94 pp.), both by J. 0, Oowtkor; 
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supremo control is now practically vested in the Sovnarkom of the USSR, 
which has annually to approve the estimates of expenditure, submitted 
in the budget, for ratilicatiou by the Central Executive Committee (TSfK) 
of the All-Union (longiess of Soviets . 1 This control is exercised in practice 
by the several USSR People's Commissars concerned with the various 
branches of production, each of whom has some of the scientific institutes 
attached to his commissariat. The largest number of them, more than 
one-fourth of the whole, come under the purview of the People’s Com- 
missar of Heavy Industry, who has had to develop a Scientific Research 
Sector (NTS) specially charged with this hi a noli of his administration. 
This sector works Ihrough specialist committees, of which there are at 
present a bout a dozen, com posed almostentirelyof the principal researchers 
in the sciences concerned. These committees, wc read, “contain about 
len or fifteen members. They have two main meetings in the year; 
some of them more. They draw up a plan of research for their subject 
to cover a year’s working. This includes a statement of the general line 
of research which is to be undertaken in each institute. There is some- 
times much dillicidty in apportioning research to the various institutes. 
Tor instance, much discussion was necessary in apportioning the research 
of high-tension direct-current transmission between the Moscow Institute 
of Experimental Electro-Technics, the Leningrad Institute of Electro- 
Physics, the Physioo-Toehnioul Institute of Kharkov, the laboratory of 
the Eleetrosila Factory, and the laboratory of the Electrical Machine 
Factory at Kharkov.” * 


The Academy of Sciences 

The intellectual supervision of all the research in the USSR, and there- 
fore the responsibility for the allocation and coordination of the work of 

“ Technical Education in Russia”, by B. Mount Jones, in The New Russia (1931), pp. 
(l(i-7!) ; A Scientist Among the Soviets, by .Julian lluxloy (1932, 120 pp.). 

Wobks by Russians m English include He knee at the. Cross Roads (230 pp.), being the 
papers oontrilmiod by l lie USSR delegates fo Hie International Congieas on the History 
o£ Science and Technology in London, July 1031 ; The Basis of the Tech nulniju'cil Economic 
Plan of Reconstruction of the IDS A It, by 0. W. KrizhauavHky (Moscow, 1031, 32 pp.) ; 
many valuable artiulns in the VOltS monthly issue, vols. i.-v, o£ 1933, especially that 
under ihe title of S identifier Construction in the USSR', also the issue for June 103-1 o£ 
USSR in Const) uclion ; the convenient volume. Science and Education in the USSR, by 
Professor A. Pinkovieh (1933, 176 pp.) ; and tho volume untitled Marxism ami Modern 
Though I, by N. 1, Bukharin and others (1.035), 

* “ During 1032 -1937 4020 million roubles arc to be invested m research institutes in 
Hie USSR ’’ {USSR in Construction. iBsue for Juno 1034). 

Homo of the research institutes aro under diflevent offices ranking for this purpose as 
commissariats, such as Gouplan, the Central Rood Administration, the .1 ly droin e tallu/gieal 
Committee, tho Civil Air Flout Administration, and other organs of the Central Executive 
Committee (TRIK) of tho USSR. Others arc under Centrosoyns and Ihe All-Union Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Unions, Others, again, are. under the People’s Commissars of the 
various constituent or autononons republics, or the Stale Publishing House (Ogia) of the 
RSFSR. Wo deal separately with the institutes dirootly responsible to the USSR Academy 
of Srioneos itself, and with those under tho Communist Academy, 

11 Manchester Guardian, Juno 2, 1934, 
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all 1 ho thoiisiiml iusl iiul.oH, in now undertaken by tin' ancient Academy 
of Boieneoh of flic USSR, I lie lu notions of which were drastically trans- 
formed by a decree' of 1930. l£ Mstablished ”, as one of its members 
rejioits, 1 “ over two centuries ago, in 1 724 I72f>, and placed under the 
coni ml of o (lie in, In appointed by the Government, the Academy of Sciences, 
during the Inariaf period of i t a existence, constituted a, sort of oflicial 
(leparfmenli ofsoienee ; and alfliongli if hadm its tanks many distinguished 
1’uHsian .scientists of that time, il. also eonfaini'd many members whose 
sole distinction consisted m being docile and tractable .servants of tsarism. 
The old Academy had none of the prestige, nor did if occupy the special 
place in the economic life of the country, which the new rejuvenated 
Academy of the IJiSBK lias acquired in recent years. ... At flic present 
time the Academy numbers 93 active members (Academicians), The 
oldest of them by age (born in 1840) and by time of election (in 1880) is 
the present President of the Academy, A. P. Karpinsky. 

“ Until 15)32 the Academy had no representatives of flic technical 
sciences in its ranks. In 1932 the academic body was enlarged by the 
election of 14 distinguished specialists in technical disci] dines, among 
whom were the creators of the great technical constructions started and 
accomplished by the, Soviet Union in recent years (Dnieprosfroi, etc.). 
Among them we find Academicians Alexandrov, Winter, (1 radio and 
others.” 2 

The subjects adopted for special study by the Academy’s hive -Year 
l’lan may bo classed, we read, ,E into the following complexes : (I) The 
complex of problems relating to the study of the, structure of matter, and 
based on the latest achievements in astronomy, physics, chemical physics, 
and chemistry ; (2) the, group of problems relating to the study of utilisa- 
tion of the natural resources of flic Soviet Union ; (3) the problems con- 
nected with the systematic investigation of the power resources of the 
Soviet' Union, with the opening up of new sources of power, with questions 
of distant power transmissions and electrification of industry, transport 
and agriculture ; (4) the group of problems relating to the new construo- 

1 Professor I. Korol, in Iho issue lor .Tune 15)34 of UOifllt in Oomtrixiion. 

a Although the Acsilomy now fully accepts the soviet rdgitno, only a a mall proportion 
of Ha members belong to (.ho Party. At tho present time (.ho 5.1,3 Aendomicisns are of the 
following specialities : mathematical sciences, 4 ; physics, 8 ; technics, 18 ; oho min try, 
10 ; geology, 8 ; biology, 13 ; history, (1 ; social ooonomy, fi ; European languages anil 
literatures, 10 i odontology, 8 ; and philosophy, 2. Besides tho Aotivo Members tho 
Academy has 08 Honorary Members and 300 Correspondent Members. The Active Mem- 
bers constitute the General Assembly of the Academy, which is its supremo organ. The 
General Assembly moots in sessions that aro held fi-7 times annually in conformity with a 
plan drawn up lor a whole yoar in advance, in which provision is made both for the periods 
of tile sessions and the basic questions to ho discussed. 

Tho Academy in divided into two departments ; the Department of Mathematical and 
Natural Sciences and tho Department of Social Sciences, The growl, h of its work in recent 
years may he measured by its annual budget, which amounted in 1928 to 3,903,000 
roubles; in 1032 to 16,746,000 roubles; whilst tho estimate for 1934 was 44,000,000 
roubles. It publishes a number of journals, such as Izvecliu (News) of the Academy, and 
also Izvettia of its separate scientific institutes, besides such popular sciontilio journals as 
TferaU of the Accidem y of Sciences and Priroda (Nature). 
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Lion developing throughout Lhe Soviet Union, with questions of distribu- 
tion of the productive forces, seismic investigations, investigation of 
building materials, questions of health protection, etc. ; (5) the group of 
problems connected with the chemifiention of the country ; (6) the com- 
plex of problems relating to the study of the evolution of the organic 
world, the solution of which should stimulate greater harvests, assist in 
combating drought, in cultivating new crops, in the intensification of 
cattle-raising, in the creation of raw material basis for light industry ; 
(7) the complex of socio-historical problems connected with the task of 
overcoming capitalism and the survivals of earlier social formations in 
the mentality of the people.” 1 

Tin* activities of the Academy are, in fact, not hampered by any 
limitations, either of geography or of subject. Thus it is stated a that 
“ Idle widely dispersed network of scientific research institutes (under the 
supervision) of the Academy, consisting of two mam sections, that of 
applied science and that of the natural sciences and mathematics, have, 
for their main object, the direction of the whole system of scientific 
knowledge towards meeting the requirements of the country and furthering 
the growth of its economic reconstruction. The sphere of activity of the 
Academy embraces, as it were, the whole of the territory of the Soviet 
Union. Although its main activities are concentrated in the institutions, 
laboratories and museums of the capital, the Academy has nevertheless 
succeeded in extending its inlluence to the farthest corners of the Soviet 
Union by establishing scientific research stations and organising expedi- 
tions in all parts of the country ; for example, a number of branches and 
subsidiary institutes of the Academy have been set up in the Urals, the 
Caucasus and the bar East, forming, as it were, a vital link between the 
capital and the wide periphery of the Union. . . . The activities of the 
Academy of Sciences in the domain of the social sciences are also of great 
scientific value, and play a definite part in the cultural reconstruction of 
the life of the peoples of the USSR: We shall take as an example the 
IlisLorico-Arohacographieal Institute and the Eastern Institute. The 
former, which is carrying on the work of the Archaeological Commission, 
which had been in existence for about a hundred years (for a long time 
not included in the Academy), is engaged in seeking, collecting, preserving, 
treating and editing historical publications, and deals also with other 
pertinent historical subjects, on the basis of Marxian methodology. 

1 “ This spring n conference of the four Academies and of the Scientific Research sector 
of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry will he convened for that purpose. This con- 
ference will be followed by numerous meetings of representatives of various institutes 
working in the same field hut supervised by different organisations. . . . The Academy, 
Volgin pointed out, has no technical research institutes of its own, hut such committees 
can easily replace them by coord ihating the work of the non-academic aiid saiontific- 
taohniuaL institutions, the best loaders of which are members of the Academy. . . . The 
transport committee has already rendered valuable assistance to the railroads ” (Report 
on the activities of the USSR Academy of Sciences for 1932, made by the secretary (V. P. 
Volgin) to tho annual meeting •• Moscow Daily News, February 21, 1933). 

s Pragma (London) for October -Novem ber 1933, pp. 235-239. 
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“In studying (he development of flic KuHsinn Umpire, pre-revolu- 
lionary historians eonfined themselves almost exclusively In (!rea(. Russia, 
which to I hem represented the whole of the empire. The other peoples 
inhabiting Russia were considered of lift, le importance. II follows there- 
fore (hill the history of Groat Russia Inis been written in sonic detail, 
while that of the majority of the other peoples of file UBBR Inis to be 
started from (he very beginning, flint is to say, from the gathering of 
hisloi'ical records and systeniat ismg them. That is why the Arehaeo- 
gruphieul lnstitide devotes a groal deal of time to the study of I hose 
peoples who were most, suppressed under the old regime. To make it. 
possible lo write l.lie history of these peoples the Institute lias been 
publishing various documents from the State archives. 

“ The archives of the seventeenth century relating to Asfnikhii.il give 
a fair outline not only of the local economic, life of the, people, but also 
of the economic and political relations between the various groups of the, 
population belonging to the Turko-Tartar nationalities. Tin 1 Uzbek- 
Turkoinan and Tadjik nationalities will (inti a reflex of their past in the, 
records which have been jireserved and which depict the trade relations 
between Moscow and Middle Asia in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. These documents refer frequently to the international position 
of Middle Asia at that time ; to the economic and social structure of the 
Middle Asiatic, khanates Bukhara, Baiba and Khiva ; to the inde- 
pendent role played by Middle, Asiatic trade, and to the trade dealings of 
has tern Europe ; they supply information of the political inter-relations 
between the Uzbek khanates and the Turkoman, Kalmyk and Kazak- 
Kirghiz tribes, and so on. 

“ The Be stern Institute has For its main object the study of the social 
problems of the Far blast,. Its activities are conducted along two direc- 
tions, literary and historico-economic. Its literary work is closely bound 
uji with questions concerning the national culture of the Eastern peoples 
and the furtherance thereof. Of the many languages and dialects spoken 
by Hie pe.oplea of the Soviet Union only a few have boon studied at all.” 

A feature in which the Academy of Sciences is unique is its close 
contact with the manual workers in the principal industrial cent, res. 
This “ contact between the Academy of Sciences and the, organised 
working-class public is ”, wo read, “ steadily growing. Among all the, 
academies of the world the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is the only 
one to report on its work to the, proletarian audience. The Academy 
Lias received hundreds of ‘instructions’ from the workers at its pro- 
vincial sessions. The Academy has established a committee of scientific 
consultation and propaganda. Members of the. Academy visit factories, 
deliver addresses and consult on the most important problems of pro- 
duction.” 1 Here is a description of one, of those popular assemblies : 

“ This is an 1 open meeting ’. No academy of science in the world 
,but this 'could even envisage such a meeting. 

1 USSJi in Opnstruntion, jfimij) for June 19,'M, 1 
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* *' i ,s ' ,l Vyborg, pcok'kubm quarter of honingrad, famous for its 
revolutionary history, Urn*, I ho workers have at their disposal a splontlid 
Pahieo of Culture, in the grout hall of which they arc now gathered. The 
Academicians arc (lie guests ol the Vyborg workers to-day; to-morrow 
they will ho the guesls of the men and women of the Red Putilov Works. 

“ Zaslavsky | the correspondent | vividly described the scene. In the 
body ol the hall- the proletariat, Irosh from factory, plant, technical 
school, docks. On to the spacious stage file the Academicians amid 
thunderous applause I rum the gathering. Here are names famous through- 
out’ the world, in astronomy, physiology, biology, geology and other 
sciences. Here leonine frosted heads, broad stooped shoulders -many of 
the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone era. Some still wear 
the a ncient I rock coat of ceremony, with the traditional contempt of their 
kind for clothes. 

“ They have come to make one of their periodical reports to the 
workers. But this is no adulterated ‘ popular ’ science- no mild evening 
of ' adult education ’ in which benevolent professors unbend and con- 
descendingly, in ultra-simplified language, band working-men some easy 
titbits of geology or astronomy. Of such is the ‘ adult educational 
movement 1 * * * * * * of capitalist lands.” 8 < 

“ Then 1 are live or six such meetings of the Academicians each year. 
These public sessions have become a feature. The Academicians visit 
factories, travel throughout the land meeting workmen, reporting to 
them, hearing of the worker’s experiences and difficulties. And on each 
side there is a genuine and frank friendliness. It was not always so, of 
course. Bor long after the revolution there, were scientists who stood 
aloof from the revolution, from the working class, for they feared for 
their science, But time proved them wrong, with emphasis.” 1 

A report of the activities of the Academy during 1932-1933 delivered 
by V. P. Volgin, Permanent Secretary of the Academy, pointed out that 
“ during tlu* last seven years the Academy institutions underwent a 
radical reorganisation, destroying the wall separating the Academy from 
the revolutionary life of our country. While remaining the All-Union 
centre of theoretical research, the Academy has succeeded in linking up 
its activities with the practical needs of socialist construction. . . . The 
.Physieo-lVI athemn Ideal Institute of the Association, which is supposed to 

1 Moscow Daily jVmiw, December ”2, 1932. 

- I hid. The cohh( an I, note in the UBSIt ia f.ho intimate commotion of the scientists 

with the producers concerned with (heir researches. Wo noted that Academician Vavilov, 

the President of the Leningrad Academy of Agricultural Sciences, in May 1933 ‘‘ left 

Leningrad for Central Asia, where, ho wiil inspect the progress of the sowing campaign. 
Tie will also superintend the work of the experimental station organised near ‘Tashkent 

by the Institute of l’lant Culture, for the purpose t 0f introducing new crops In Kazakstan ” 

[iltul., May 1 L, 1933). 

In fho United Kingdom and tho United States the meetings of the British Association 
for tho Advancement of Science, and tho corresponding American associations, usefully 
promote a general publicity for scientific work, hut they appear to fall behind ihe USfrR 
institutions iiv diroot connection with tho industries themselve,s. 
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carry out Mioorelical u'.sonu'h only (problems of beehmcal physics arc 
studied by (lie phyHiouI, fcciinical and other iiiKtifiifes of the C'onnniHHijriiit 
of Heavy Industry), continued its investigations of quantum electro- 
dynamics, and prepared the way for the experimental study of the struc- 
ture of matter (the disintegration of the atomic nucleus).” Work of like 
nature in being done in their own spheres by the Chemical Association, 
the Platinum Institute, the Moil Institute, the Biological Association, the 
laboratory of the Biochemistry and Physiology of Plaids, the Zoological 
Institute, the Llistorico-Archaeological Institute, and the Institutes of 
Slavic Culture and Orient, ology, ami I he Institute of Hussian Literature). 1 

The Communist Academy 

The Academy of Mciene.es is not in sole charge of the intellectual 
direction, and tin* allocation and coordination of the work, of the thousand 
or more scientific institutes of the UMBB. This important function is 
shared with another organ, completely independent of the Academy of 
Sciences, and entitled the Communist Academy. a This body, established 
during the first few mouths of Benin’s administration, is described m the, 
following paragraphs of the amending decree of the Central Executive 
Committee (TM1K) of November 20, J9S2G : 

“ (1) The Communist Academy, constituting the highest All-Union 
learned institution, has for its purpose the study and elaboration of 
questions of social science and natural science, as well as of questions of 
socialist construction, upon the grounds of Marxism and Leninism. • 

“ (2) The tasks of the Communist Academy include : (a) elaboration 
of problems of Marxism and Leninism ; {!>) combating of bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois distortions of Marxism-Leninism ; and (e) rigid advocacy 
of the standpoint of dialectical materialism both in the social and the 
natural sciences, and repudiation of the survivals of idealism.” i! 

1 il foseov) Daily News, Eobruary 21, 1934. 

3 The Communist Academy, which was originally called tho Socialist Academy, had 
its origin at, a session of tho Council of People’s Commissars on March Ifi, 1913, when 
Lenin accepted a proposal o£ two revolutionary ltifc ollocl, unis, the professors M. N. Pok- 
rovsky and M. A. Rounsner, and ordered a decree to bo drawn up. This decree, enacted 
Jniio 2fi, 1918, established " Tho Socialist Academy of Social Science ” as “ a free associa- 
tion of persons having for its purpose the study and I caching of sooisl sciences from tho 
standpoint of soiontifiu socialism, and communism, as well as of sciences cognate to tho 
aforesaid branches of knowledge ”. It was to have “ two basic sections : (<r) scientific 
research and (h) scientific education It was given considerable powers and a -free hand, 

■ but it was “ attached to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee ”, from which it 
drew the necessary funds. In 1919 a now decree (April lit, 1919) defined it an “an autonom- 
ous association of workers in scientific socialism pursuing tho aims of soiuntilio organisa- 
tion, scion tific research and instruction ”, ft was to unite and bring together “ tho workers 
of scientific socialism in the REFER Not until 1023 did it take the name of the Com- 
munist Academy ; and not until 1920 was iis purpose and its task expressly defined in 
, terms of “ Marxism and Leninism 

Bee article “ Tho Communist Academy ”, by V. Ostrovityanov and R. Premyslor, in 
Seiewfi/tc Construction in ih& UBSU, being vol. v. of YOKE (1933), pp. 28-30, 

a Decree of Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
November 29, 1 926. 
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The organisation, and i he specific functions of the Communist Academy, 
which lias always been confined to Party members, have undergone 
various changes. In 1934. it was governed by a presidium of 15 members, 
one of whom acts as president ; whilst the present and three other 
members elected by the presidium constitute the bureau of the presidium 
by whom the day-by-day administration is conducted. 

The nature of the work of this Academy in the organisation of Scientific 
Research may be gathered from the following authoritative account of its 
development : 

During I ho first Pyatiletka the Communist Academy widely elabor- 
ated the problems of socialist construction, waging a fight against 
bourgeois, trot/ddst, right and ‘ left ’ opportunistic theories. A turning- 
point both in the work of the soviet theoretical front in general and in 
the work of the Communist Academy in particular, was signalised by 
(Stalin’s address before the Conference of Agrarian Marxists. His speech, 
dedicated to problems of agrarian policy, gave guiding suggestions for 
the entire ideological front. Tliis speech also gave a full list of demands 
upon science dictated by the transition from the period of restoration to 
the period of reconstruction— -flic period of the unfolded socialist advance. 

“ This turning-point was accompanied by scientific discussion, which 
developed on the economic, agrarian and literary fronts, on the front of 
the theory of state and law, and elsewhere. The result of these dis- 
cussions was the realisation, under the leadership of the Party and of the 
Covernmont, of the complete exposure aucl repudiation of the idealistic 
distortions of Marxism in the fields of political economy, philosophy, 
Party history, literary critique, pedagogics, etc. 

" A most, important stage in the work of the Communist Academy 
was marked by the ruling of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on March 15,1 933, upon the report of the presidium of the Academy. 
While noting the correct political line carried out by the Academy in the 
struggle against anti-Marxian and revisionist tendencies, the Central Com- 
mittee pointed out the necessity of continued untiring efforts ‘ to eradicate 
both existing and emerging theories in various branches which reflect 
the bourgeois and social-democratic influence ’ . . . (together with) ‘ the 
necessity of concentrating communist thought upon theoretical elabora- 
tion of problems of socialist construction and the class-struggle of the 
proletariat 

“ In conformity with this ruling the Institutes of the Communist 
Academy began to reconstruct their work, coordinating it to a larger 
degree with the problems of socialist construction. 

“ Thus the Institute of (Soviet Construction took part in the elabora- 
tion of a whole series of questions connected syith the reconstruction of 
the work of the soviets and the administration of revolutionary justice ; 
the institute of World Economy developed activity in the study of the 
economic situation, and elaborated a number of questions pertaining to 
the world economic crisis ; the Agrarian Institute began to coordinate its 
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work more closely wilh I ho 1 ‘ooplo’o Commissariat of Agriculture of the 
UKHI! , the I nsf hide of Keoimmics began to elalmiale connote problems 
of socialist construction, Hr. 

11 in I In* course of Mu 1 lirst, l’yaf iloL.ku the Communist Academy was 
I ransformcd into a complex organism incorporating in itself a whole 
number of snenl die research establishments. 1 »y 193! it, embraced nine 
separate I n,s( itutes, and also flic Natural Science Association, which in- 
cluded in i I, self eleven , separate scientific eslablislimenls. To Hum should 
he added the nine editorial ollicea for special scientific, journals, and also 
Hi Marxist Societ i(>s. 

“'rite I nst il ill «*k of lied Professors, then incorporated in the Coiu- 
nmnisf Academy, wen 1 attended by about. 2f>00 sfudenfs. 

“This (pia.nt.ifal ive growth placed dillieulties in the way of cowrote 
guidance of the neient.ilic work. In this eonneefion the Oomnumist 
Academy was confronted squarely with tin* question of decentralisation 
of the scientific research work, which was curried out in I 933. 

“ At. the present time the Oomnumist Academy has 7 Institutes : 
\a) Institute of lOeonomies, (b) Insl.il.ufc of World lOeonorny and World 
Polities, (c) Institute of Soviet Honst, ruction and ha.w, (tf) Agrarian Insti- 
tute, (c) fnst.itut.es of Philosophy, (/') History and Literature and (<j) Art. 
The Communist Academy lias also its branch in Leningrad.” 1 

One of the most important, of these institutes --that termed the All- 
Union Academy of Agriculture, also called the Agrarian Institute— was 
established in 1911:5, at the command of the Seventeenth Party Congress, 
“ to work out forms and methods of reconstructing collective farms, and 
to build up theory on the. basis of local experience ”, Kovzina, the head 
of the institute, states that “ Our institute was founded to help the 
Party and the Government to realise these tasks by summing up, elucidat- 
ing and generalising the experience of the existing collective farms. We 
broadcast the experience of the beat collectives so that, all may use it, 
and reveal the shortcomings and mistakes in tlie work of others. . . . 
The Party, in its political instructions, has battled against two forces 
which hinder the organisation of work. The first is lack of individual 
responsibility aucl the second is I, he idea of equal shares in the produce 
irrespective, of how much work bad been done. When collectivisation 
takes place in an agricultural region formerly operated privately, people 
who lose their parcel of private land tend to lose also a sense of individual 
responsibility in the, local social life. Some feel no individual obligation 
to the social order. To abolish Irresponsible attitudes towards collective 
property the Central Committee of the Communist Tarty passed a decree 
on February i, 11)33, which resulted in stabilisation of the collective, labour 
force in the permanent collective brigade, which has a definite piece of 
land allotted to it. It is given collective funds for productive purposes 
and it boars full responsibility for the work on its parcel of land.” The 

1 Article by V. Ostrovityanov and R. Premyslcr in the volume of VOKS entitled 
NCfimtijiti Cofiatruction in the. Ui SVW?» voi. v. 
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Agrarian liiKlilu(,t> hau ;ul vksud (.lie use of piecework and of bonus grants, 
as well as the formation of links between a definite field brigade and 
alloeidion of tractors. “Tire experience of the MTS Policy Sections 
established this year, is summed up and studied by the Institute . . . 
also the wnpoitant problems of accounting which is absolutely necessary 
for sections.” 1 

We do not understand in what relation the Communist Academy, 
with its seven institutes, stands to the Department of Social Science of 
the Academy of Sciences, which, as wo have mentioned, has its own 
institutes in the same field, notably the Historico-Archaeographical Insti- 
tute, the Institutes of Slavic Culture and Orientology, the Institute of 
Languages, the Institute of .Russian Literature and the Council for the 
Study of the Productive Forces. It is, indeed, currently reported in 
Moscow (1035) that, now that a Marxist handling of scientific enquiries 
Is universally adopt ed, this Communist Academy will presently be formallv 
dissolved, Its institutes will be banded over, possibly with some rcallot- 
ment of subjects, to the Academy of Sciences. 

Popular Participation in Research 

One of the significant developments of the past decade is the. wide 
interest taken in scientific, research, and the oxteut to which the active, 
participation of the mechanic and the machine-minder, the practical 
administrator and even the schoolboy lias been secured. Not only is 
every factory and state, farm expected to maintain its own scientific 
laboratory and conduct its own experiments, but each individual worker 
is encouraged to oiler his own suggestions, and oven to make, his own. 
inventions. 

There an' to-day in the ITSSIf literally hundreds of thousands of 
manual working wage, -earners, including many Comsomols and other 
college students, who believe, that they have, made, original inventions 
of some sort ; who think of themselves as inventors, and who spend 
much of (heir leisure in experimenting with now devices. There are 
societies of inventors, with large memberships, who are perpetually 
meeting in conferences and discussing how invention can best be promoted. 
There is a Central Council of Inventors, which has assigned two and three- 
quarter million roubles ns a fund for awarding premiums to the best- 
organised inventors’ nucleus in a factory ; the money to be used to 
“ improve the. material conditions of inventors ” in factories which put 
their plans in operation. u A commission in charge of the drive (VOIZ) 

1 Moscow Daily News, August (i, 1033. Xu July 1034 tlio All-Union Academy of 
Agriculture wns reorganised by decree oF the Central Committee of fcho Communist Party, 
its branches wore abolished, to bo superseded by subordinate research institutes to which, 
particular lines of research will bo allocated. The Academy was placod under a com- 
mission of fill members, 30 being nominated by tlio People’s Commissars of Agriculture 
and the State harms, and 30 ‘‘ correspondent members ” chosen from the highest scientists. 
The direction is entrusted to a president and two assistants, with a “science secretary” 
(ibid., July 31, 103d). 
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lias been net up by I, he All Union Committee of Trade Unions, eonsistiim 
of reprcsenial 1 ves of Hie Committee, Hie Inventions ( '(inimiUcc (ISIUZ) 
of llio Council of Labour and Defence (HTO), I, lie Central Council of the 
Inventors’ Society, Clio Oenlral Coimnilb'e of flic Young Communists’ 
League, the People's Com missari.it of Heavy Industry, anil two of the 
dull) Moscow papers, Ptavila and Trial, organs of l he Communist Party 
and (lie lra.de unions respectively. 1 

Meetings and conferences of inventors and rationalisers of Moscow 
have been and are still being held at llieir respective on I or] irises, where 
winkers and engineers have pledged to turn in at least one now rational- 
isation piopoKid each for the Seventeenth Party Congress Invention 
Fund. 

“ The Central Council of VOIZ is sending its employees to Gorki, 
Ukraine, Leningrad, Ural and North Caucasus to help organise the 
activities of worker-inventors of these cities and republics in connection 
with the approaching Congress. A special conform 100 of young worker- 
inventors of Corki province has been scheduled to be held in Gorki prior 
to the opening of the Party Congress.” a 

We can best complete this description of the widespread popular 
pai ticipatiou in scientific research by the following account of how a boy 
of 12 was encouraged to pursue his passion for invention at an institution 
peculiar to the USSR, which illustrates the, official attitude towards the 
amateur inventor, who is else, where so often regarded as a troublesome 
nuisance. 

“ Not so long ago Paul— he, is just 12 years old - developed a passion 
for electricity, lie installed a door bell which stubbornly refused to 
ring. All of his free time, I10 fussed about in his room or in the corridor 
near the wires and fuses. I suspect - and not without, good cause -that 
the failure of the lighting in our apartment last week was tiro result of 
his work, 

“Leaving at last the bell, Raul designed an electric motor. To be 
sure, his machine had little resemblance to an ordinary motor. It, was 
the size of Paul’s list and represented a, sort of flab reel on which was 
wound tli^ld wire covered with white insulation. The. motor lacked the, 
main property common to all motors : it did not move, nor did it bring 
anything into motion. 

Paul got excited, went somewhere and enquired about something. 
Apparently his enquiries were successful : his snub-nosed face began to 
beam with joy. After school, when Ire had finished his dinner, Raul 
began to dress ; he put on a warm overcoat and an e-arcap. 

Where are you going '! ’ asked his father, not lifting his eyes from 
the newspaper. 

“ ‘ To the Children’s Technical Station,’ Paul replied with an air of 
importance. . , It did not take him long to find the house. House 

No, 8 was the third from the corner'. Raul entered a big yard. At the 
1 Moscow Daily Niws, May 10, 1982. 2 Ibid., December 27, 1938. 
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end of il, was a small wooden house, and still further, on the other side, 
was a Hirce-stoiey brick building. . . . 

“ 1 What have you come for, youngster ? ’ 

“ 1 he Ling up eourage Paul asked in turn : 

And who m e you ! Are you one of the workers of the Technical 
Rlation ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I'm its manager.’ 

“ Paul’s cheek-boned face brightened up. 

You’re the man I want. 1 . . . f have made an electric motor, 
only it does not woik. And in general . . 

“ The manager of the station smiled. 

Well, yon have done right to come here. Come with me.’ 

“ They went to the door hearing the sign: ‘Personal Consultation,’. 

. . . They entered a hig, well-lit room. It was full of people, and despite 
tin 1 fact I hat everybody talked, il was not noisy. It was the business-like 
air of a beehive in which everything was in perfect order. . . , Paul 
joined the group which was crowded about the consultant. Very soon 
lie lea rul'd what, the defects of his motor were. lie was sent to the eloctro- 
leehnienJ shop located in the same wooden house. With shining eyes 
and thumping heart Paul saw his motor beginning to rotate. But his 
enthusiasm wan immediately dampened for lie was told that his model was 
uneconomical, took too much current, gave little ollcot ; the other defects 
of his mot, or were also pointed out to him, and it was explained how to 
rectify them. 

“ J 11 the slioj) there was everything necessary for a young electrical 
inventor and designer to make experiments and tests ; there were real 
motors and dynamos, transformers, rheostats, currents up to 40,000 
volts in tension. Here he spent bis lirst evening as wcdl as a number of 
future evenings with the other boys in serious and thoughtful work. . . . 
Children’s Technical (Stations are to he found in every district of Moscow 
and now ones are constantly springing up. Only this year a well-equipped 
station lias been established in the Trekhgornaya factory. Their number 
in the provinces also grows very rapidly. The Central Station is con- 
nect, ed with 25 of them, but their total number is incomparably larger, 
and grows almost daily- — the polytechnisation of the school has provided a 
powerful impetus to their development. Becently a, station was organised 
in the Gorki Automobile works. The workers of the station frequently 
come to Moscow to the Central Station to study its work and experience. 
The three young communists whom Paul found talking to the head of the 
Central Station, Olkhovsky, w r ore workers of the Voronezh station who 
came to see and learn. ... 

“ These boys sometimes develop into extremely skilled technicians 
and inventors. Thus some of the boys who worked in the avio-moclel 
shop have become valuable specialists for the airplane factories and 
aviator schools. t 

“ The Children’s Technical Stations, which organise and promote 
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lilt 1 growing ( 1 1 1 i k 1 1 cn 7s Technical Moveipeni , ronal.il. ul,e one of the moat 
chit racleriNf i( fcii I urea of uocinlisl. education b.wed upon la I tour pi tnciplctt, 
i-ielf development' ; upon I, he prinoiftlc of giving (In' itliilil.ica and gifli; of 
man)’ every oppoi I unity of uhnoal. devclopmcnl. from Hie eiirlieal, age. 
And how many invent.ive talents will lie carefully foal, ('red from (.lieir 
very embryo ; it, ia even dillicnlt l,o foreaee wind, abundant fruita 1,1 u* 
generation which in 1o day I'd Id 15 yearn old will yield to the liilairi'. 
. . . And Mince ‘ feehniqiie during the period of reeonsl ruction decides 
everything onr cannot but agree with f.ln' words of Olkliov.sky : ' The 
Children's Technical Movement ia no trifle. . . . (live if lime to develop 
and you will see what tremondmw result a it will yield. Tin* prospects are, 
breatli-t nking ! ’ ” 1 


The Work- of the several llcrmroh JvaliUites 

We have neither competence nor information to enable ua to form 
any judgment of the actual achievement of the vast array of research 
institutes nil over the IJNHR ; nor of the. success that has attended. 
I.lteir centralised intellectual direction and planning. Nov can wo protend 
even to an accurate description of the organisation and work of those 
thousand odd separate instil, utos. We can give only illustrations of tho 
exuberant initiative, the, boundless variety and tho insatiable intellectual 
curiosity manifested in those researches. From the. darkness in the, 
depths of the Arctic, Ocean and tho Black Boa, to the cosmic rays in 
the stratosphere, ; from the various factors of the weather (including “ the 
making of rain ”) to the causes or conditions of earthquake, ; from tho 
utilisation of as yet, unworked mineral deposits to the growing of new 
fruits, the modifying of existing cereals, and the breeding of new hybrids 
of animals, no part of the material universe is left uuprohed and unlestod. 
Perhaps the most original feature of the typical scientific institute in the 
Boviot Union is its deliberate, planning of its own research. 11 Each 
deportment ", wc are told by a well-informed English scientific observer, a 

1 AHiclo liy A, 1’aley in VOKS. vol. i-ii., 1033, ]>p. 151-150. Sen also tho inane of 
VOKS entitled Tin' Mmol hi I he UflMI, describing those ('hildi'on’s Technical Stations, 
[t, is oxplaimid that “ in those centres, children uf a mechanical turn of mind who wish to 
fry Out some gadget they have oonstrnoted are nuulo welcome. ndvioo is at liand 

on all iivohloniH of a mechanical nature, with workshops in which practical work in vimoiiH 
branches of science may ho carried out. J Lolp in givon by correspondence also, tho manager 
of tho Moscow station receiving thirty to forty letters daily frum enquiring and aspiring 
inventors in the provinces, There act* ‘radio’, ' elertm ‘photo’, ‘auto’, and other 
rooms, each with its special apjin.rnl.iiH, its own consultant, and its own group of students. 

“ In these schools tho expensive apparatus and models which would lie beyond the 
moans of ordinary schools are concentrated. Sometimes tho children, who make use of 
thorn, develop into skilled technicians and inventors, itoys who once worked in the ‘ avio- 
rnodol ’ shop are now valuable, sjiecialisls in airplane factories and aviation solmols. The 
inventiveness of youth is a quantity too valuable to waste. < At times problems in rational- 
isat ion are sent by the factories to those 1 stations \ and ofton adequate solutions are found 
for them,” 

9 “ Tho Organisation of .Rescan', h ” in Manrkeator (hiardhm (lommerriul, dune 2, 
1984. 
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“ drawn up a plan for work From January 1 io December li I of each year. 
Thu plan in given m dota il for each quart, er, and there mast even be a 
suggestion of wind will be done on each day. At the end of each month 
ilie icseiu'cli worker assesses what percentage lie. has accomplished of his 
plan. This is usually about 80 per rent to 90 per cent [we may ehnritably 
assume Hint this refers to Ihe, particular experiments that are to be tried), 
and the assessments are notably honest. The workers in each depart- 
ment are organised as a (earn or brigade, and each holds frequent meetings 
to discuss its own work and the policy of the institute. Every brigade 
has to give an account of its economic as well as its scientific activity, 
[finch research pioblem has its own cheque hook, which accompanies all 
orders for apparatus. Hence (he cost of the work on each problem is 
aulamatically recorded, and can he compared with the estimates of the 
costs in the plan,” Much mechanical records of laboratory work are not 
to be despised. Even so did Ifaraday day by day enumerate and mechani- 
cally record all his thousands of experiments, most of which, of course, 
wen* apparently fruitless. It would be a mistake to suppose that, in 
the USEE, Ihe .mere exee.ul ion of such innumerable experiments is con- 
fused with that unlimited curiosity and boundless adventure with ideas, 
out of which new discoveries sometimes unexpectedly emerge. 

The equipment of some, although not all, of these institutes has 
excited the admiration and envy of all the foreign scientists who have 
visited them. In many departments the newest and most complicated 
apparatus for every branch of tin* experimental work has been obtained, 
apparently regardless of cost, from Europe and America, whilst much 
more, including many new contrivances, has been manufactured within 
the USER. 1 Lt was, of course, impossible to equip all the institutes 
simultaneously ; and it is reported that those dealing with the more 
urgent problems arising out of the First Five-Year Plan were given 
priority. Other subjects, such as biochemistry for instance, had, per- 
force, to wait for the new equipment they required until the more liberal 
appropriations of the Second Five-Year Plan could be draWn upon. 
When the soviet determination is remembered, to concentrate all energies 
on making the USSJt as quickly as possible independent of other nations 
so far as the making of every kind of machinery was concerned, we shall 
not be surprised to find that as many as one-fourth of all the scientific 
institutes fall within the domain of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
(n the Second Five-Year Plan it seemed almost a matter of life and 
death to secure a prompt increase in the production of foodstuffs ; and 
a large accession of strength was then thrown into agricultural research 


' “The Soviet Government shows its appreciation ... by granting facilities to 
Hotoiittots in tlm pursuit of (heir work, (mil by appointing a special commission foi -the 
improvement of Mu> material conditions of scientists. Clubs, 
for seionttals have I men opened Ihiougbout tlm .Soviet Union. 

travel, and food, flei/intWa arc classified in the highest category, and w 'jXorl .is do 

to enable them to give their undivided attention to constructive and inventive work 
( Moscow OoUj/ News, November a, 1932), 
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and the development of the I'ood nidus! ries, in iiddition to (In 1 multiph- 
<•(» I ion of oilier “ eonsumois’ goods ”, which had heen at first subordinated 
I o machine construe! ion. Probably in 11 Third or Fourth Five- Tear Plan 
otliei piioritics will have lo be attended to ; and we should expect the 
relative dial ribut ion of institutes, so far as (heir subjects 'of research are 
eoneemed, to be very different from Unit of (o day. Thus Hie current 
rese, niches in the USHI! are not all at (lie same advanced point. There 
may well be .some insl.it ules .it work on problems which British or French 
or American scientists feel to have been already adequately dealt with 
in their own laboratories. There m, we fear, still too much isolation of 
thought between western science and that, of the UKSl!. The records of 
investigations in various fields -we may instance anthropology and 
geology - seem to be inadequately known to British and American 
scientists. 

Mathematics and Physics 

One of flu* Helds in which these research institutes have, earned an 
inlernafional reputation, at any rate for good work, if not lor new dis- 
coveries, is that of physics in its newest branches. Those under the 
control of the Commissariat of Heavy industry, through its scientific 
department (N1S), seem to have made great, advances in combined work. 
Among them may be named the. “ Karpov Institute of Physical Chemistry 
in Moscow, the Institute of Chemical Physics in Leningrad, the Physico- 
Technical Institutes of Leningrad and Kharkov, the Optica] institute, of 
Leningrad and the Fleet, ro-Technical Institute. . . . The research in 
these institutes by investigators such as Frumkin, Semenov and Jofl'e ” 1 
is mentioned aw deserving of notice. 

The Materials and Processes of Wealth Product ion 

Original work of at least equal importance, and of more immediate 
practical value, has been done in the concentrated joint attack upon the 
scientific problems actually encountered in bringing mining and manu- 
facturing industries to the complicated technological balance necessitated 
by the First, and Second Five-Year Plans. “ The establishment of a 
scientific technical department ”, we rend ofNlS in the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry, “ has assured close cooperation between theoretical 
research and practical work. During the past four yeans, heavy industry 
alone has created 235 scientific research institutions to take care of its 
diverse branches. Fuel (coal, oil, peat, briquettes); metals (ferrous, 
non-ferrous, light and rare) ; chemistry, '’with all its numerous specialities ; 
construction as well as construction materials ; aviation ; auto and tractor 
industry and machine-building, each lias its own special institute treating 
its specific problems. These are to be found not only in the old industrial 
centres but throughout the Union, even in far away districts such as the 
Urals, Eastern Siberia, and Ceutral Asia.” K , 

* Moscow JJaily .News, November 2, 1022. 


3 Ibid., November 5, 1032. 
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Agriculture 

During recent years, under pressure of the constantly apprehended 
deficiency of foodstuffs -it is never forgotten that Tsarist Russia suffered 
in every decade from actual famines — special attention has been paid to 
problems of ugiioulturo. laterally hundreds of institutes for biology and 
for genetics, for animal husbandry and for plant culture, for theappli- 
eation to farming of electricity and even of aviation, and for many other 
branches of knowledge, are cooperating in discovering how to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the innumerable varieties of food- 
stulls. “ There are to-day in the USSR ”, we read in 1933, “ no fewer 
than 1233 scientific stations for observations and experiments in farming, 
of which more than J 000 have been founded since 1 930.” This is a larger 
number than were opened in the whole world during the first 75 years of 
scientific study of farming, since the first such station was opened in 
Prance in 1835. “ Working in the domain of plant-culture alone there 
are 040 institutions, 100 on fruits, 79 on oil-bearing plants, 70 on vege- 
tables, 01 on cotton, 00 on maize and sorgluim, 60 on potatoes, 52 on 
grain, 45 on now crops, 25 on flax. In the field of animal husbandry 
254 scientific institutions are working. 1 . . . Some 20,000 scientific and 
technical workers are engaged in the work of these institutions. The 
demand for new scientific workers in agriculture has been so pressing 
that the Communist Universities, whose function was to train leaders 
for government and Party posts, have recently been converted into 
agricultural schools, training loaders for farming. 

“ This network of scientific stations is flung far across the country, 
from the 40 stations in Transcaucasia, the 31 in Uzbek Republic, the 
5 in Far-way Tadzhikistan, to the famous Khibinsk Station, north of the 
Arctic Circle, which is lending the fight to carry cultivated crops into 
the north. 

“ They comprise institutions such as the Plant Institute of Leningrad, 
the Institute of Mechanisation and Electrification of Farming, the Fertil- 
iser Institute, the Irrigation Institute, the Saratov Institute, studying 

1 Preliminary results of Professor Herman .T, Muller's work ab the Academy of Sciences 
on Oonetios, Vavilov raid, “ indicate that mutations are obtained more easily in products 
of oroHH-breeding than in pure stock. Moreover, scientists at the Leningrad Laboratory 
have discovered that it in easier to cause mutations by X-rays if the fly which is the 
object of tho experiment is fed on salts derived from heavy eliomioal elements. Thanks 
to tho work of Dr. Medvedev it is now possible to compare the effects of such treatment on 
two different species of Hies. . . . Workers in America have discovered that it a group of 
seeds are divided, one part planted immediately and the other kept for live years, the 
second batch yields mutations different from those oi the first. There is undoubtedly 
some connection between this phenomenon and the mutations which Professor Muller has 
produced by the use of X-rays, so that, cooperation between this institute and the American 
scientist is likely to be mutually beneficial. . . . ‘ There is a group of very capable young 
men at those laboratories an American observer said. 1 In general, I find that the average 
scientific wbrkor hero is much younger than in America, in many ways 1 prefer young 
scientists, they are filled with enthusiasm whioh old men lack 1 ” (Moscow Daily News, 
October 27, 1033). 
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Jn rmi n *4 in diy (Irdiii l.s. They ,ivc ullicd vvil.li hundrodu of lliomsiind.s of 
* collet 1 1 vi' l‘.i i mei inventors’, who arc (Touting now iih'IIkxIh, I lying 
I hem owl ami pausing I hem on lo .scientific add, ions, and applying (ho 
results of I, ho si, a (.ions on (heir own farms.” 1 

“ Professor N, I, Vavilov tool. muon Lo direct, Liu* Lenin Academy of 
Asp icultiiial Mcienee in Leningrad while supervising hhc new Biological 
1 list i < lilt* of I, lie Academy of Sciences in Moscow. The Cornier orgimmul ion 
I,iiih a general staff of about. 18,000 persons at, various stations throughout, 
(lie UBMK. Professor N. I, Vavilov’s lut.esf, researelies have been eon- 
eernotl with the origin of ilornesl iealerl aniin.ds. lie lias followed his 
(lemons!, ration of the origin of domesticated plants in certain world 
centres by similar researches on domesticated animals.” We owe to 
him the. discovery that nearly all lire cultivated I’m it Lines originated in 
Iran. The Persian jungle is virtually a mass of wild cherry, plum, apple 
and other fruit trees. The fruits are very small but of the same sort. 
l< Tbe story of the (Harden of ftden is derived from the eharaeter of the 
Persian Jungle”, and the Bolsheviks find if strange that, one of their 
scientists should be the first to show that if rests on a, basis of historical 
fuel.. Professor Vavilov’s latest, results indicate that Asia has played an 
Important part., not only in the origin of domesticated animals, but also 
iu that of the human race. 

“ Boviet science is intensely active. Changes and extensions are in 
progress everywhere, In spite of high educational pressure there is a 
severe shortage of scientific directors for all the extensions, but the new 
type of young communist scientist is appearing. Will lie succeed in 
simultaneously making scientific discoveries and adhering to the Oom- 
mimist Party’s political line '< " " 


(Icni'lirti 


'' Interesting results have been achieved by another foreign scientist 
permanently employed in the f Genetics] Institute. The Bulgarian geneti- 
cist Postov succeeded in overcoming the sterility of the so-called 1 distant 
hybrids ’ (the product of cross-breeding regular tobacco with its distant 
wild ancestor is usually sterile). When Postov included, in the cross- 
breeding process, a third, participant (another variety of wild tobacco) 
the hybrid obtained appeared to be fecund. 

1 Moscow Daily flaws, February 15, 1933. Anna Louisa .Strong, reporting interview 
with Vavilov, adds a significant anecdote : “ Vavilov, the chief scientific adviser of the 
Ocmimiaaariu I. of Agriculture, ami known throughout iho world of agricultural Hciimtisth 
for his brilliant studios in plants, oneo told ino ol a visit ho paid to the foremost ovpori- 
rhental station in Knglond. The director admitted that, in spite of oVcoilcni equipment 
and highly trained scientific workers, ho was at a lank far scientific problems an which ha 
might hopefully apply his zeal. 

“ ‘ So also was our soicneo in the old days,’ added Vavilov. * Wo scientists had learned 
more than wo could over hope to see applied in the backward peasant fields of Russia. 
But now, since the socialisation of farming makes possible swift application of science, lito 
itself sets ua daily more fascinating problems than, we have time to solve.’ ” 

* 31 attelmter Guardian, Jdarch 23, 1935, 
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“ Vavilov expivsned Mie opinion bluit the method of obtaining treble 
and quadruple hybrids adopted by Poslov has long ago been used in 
nature, ho flint a number of .specie, s should lie considered as synthetic 
products. . . , 

“ According to Vavilov, the practical results of this discovery are 
immense. Were it possible to old a in a fecund hybrid of the huge American 
variety of tobacco, which is usually destroyed as a weed but which con- 
tarns much lemon acid m its leaves, shortage of this acid would cease to 
exist in our country. Without waiting for this, Soviet scientists have 
found a way of obtaining the precious acid from the leaves of makhorka, 
which, however, contains much less than Lhe American tobacco. 

“ Speaking of the results of his last year’s expedition to Central and 
South America, the Academician stated that, contrary to existing beliefs, 
he has established that the huge tracts of South America, played a rather 
insignificant part in the genesis of cultivated plants. Some of the most 
important of them, like cotton, corn and many kinds of vegetables, first 
appeared in the comparatively small mountainous part of South America, 
(luatemula and Honduras. Potatoes, on the other hand, were ‘born 
in (lie highlands of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador at an altitude of 3500- 
4000 metres. An exploration of the latter territory enabled Vavilov to 
obtain Hi hitherto unknown varieties of potato, some of which are un- 
nlfeofed by frost or pests. Those varieties of Ecuador potato are already 
being successfully cultivated on the experimental farm of the Institute 
of Plant Industry near Leningrad.” 1 

“ To-day’s experimentation does not wait for tho slow processes of 
nature to tost its work. The Saratov Institute, for instance,, has great 
sheds in which it cronies its own drought, hot winds, winter conditions. 
Hupid propagation methods have been found for cotton whereby the 
qualities of a new variety can he spread over the whole of Central Asia 
within four years. In animal husbandry the methods of artificial impreg- 
nation allow a similarly swift introduction of new strains. Science 
itself takes on the speed of the Pyatiletka (Five-Year Plan). This is 
the, chief characterisation of agricultural science for the past three 


The progress of science in agriculture in the USSIl is thus commented 
on by one of the leading British scientists. “ Elsewhere . , writes Sir 
Daniel Hall, “ the man of science must take up an apologetic attitude at 
the present time with regard to agriculture. For two generations he has 
boon entreated to make the land more productive and to reduce costs ; 
but as an American professor of agriculture writes to me ; Fen mi non 
acres of cotton and some thousands of tobacco have been ploughed 
under. The latest move is the killing of some 8 million pigs weighing 
under 1000 lb. and tho slaughter of some 200,000 prospective mother 
sows. If this will bring national prosperity I have wasted my We. lhe 
man of science may bo forgiven if lie concludes that he is no longer 
1 Moscow Daily Nem, February 22, 1933. 9 /6lU 
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wanted and ma> ictire I o his ivoiy lower, but, whatever food for irony 
lilt’ woild s j mm I, loir j 1 1 osoul s hr* will not, bo allowed to enjoy if in detach- 
ment, for if 1 lie deluge comes lie will be swept down with the rest. . . . 
We have one example before us in the Russian plan. This represents what 
we might call an engineer’s lay-out to obtain maximum ellieie.ney of 
production from the land, given a peileelly clean sheet as to laud, labour 
and capital, without any hampering conditions other than those imposed 
by soil and climate. It is the method of industrial exploitation such as 
we see at work nl some of the great farms of the United Hiatus and of 
tropical countries, raised to a higher power, from thousands to millions 
of acres, by the all controlling state organisation. Its aim is to secure 
from the soil the food and other niw materials required by the nation 
by the minimum employment of man-power, madoelTeotive by the applica- 
tion of science and machinery, thus liberating the greater proportion of 
the labour hitherto so employed, for other forms of production which will 
add to the real wealth of the community. If demands for its realisation 
a wealth of directive skill and a technique of national organisation which 
only began to be attempted during the war. It necessitates a social 
revolution which no other country is prepared to carry through.” 1 

The Fight for IFrallh 

lint the research institutes are, far from being limited to the sciences 
bearing specially on processes of the production of foodstuffs and other 
commodities. Nearly half a hundred of them come under the direction 
of the People’s Commissars of Health of the seven constituent republics, 
amongst which the ILS1LSR and the Ukraine take the lead. We have 
apace only for brief accounts of a few of these medical institutes. 

The Central Tnaliluk of Rontgenology 

The Central Institute of Rontgenology, Radiology and Cancer was 
actually the .first scientific ''research institute, to be established under 
Lenin’s administration. Hounded in 1918 it celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary in 19311. “During the iirst years of the institute’s existence, 
which coincided with the civil war and general devastation of the country, 
the scientists working there were the only ones engaged in research work 
in the city whoso population fed on 100 grams of rye bread daily. . , . 
This institute ia not only a research organisation but an educational otic 
too. In the course of the fifteen years of its existence it lias trained 
.170 people as specialists on rontgenology. Of these, 26 are now professors 
and 76 have been transferred to other organisations. In addition to this 
about 700 physicians specialised in X-ray treatment.” 2 

1 lecture on “ Science and Agriculture ” reported in Nature, London, November 11, 
1933 ; included in volume entitled The, Frustration of Science, with pretaco by Professor 
Soddy (1935), pp. 13-29. 

a Moscow Daily News, May 6, 1933. 
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The Lenin gnu} Institute of the Brain 

Another institute dating from 1818 is fclic Leningrad Institute of the 
Emin, which was founded by “ the late Academician Bekhterev, whose 
mime the institute bears. Organised in the first year of the Revolution, 
tin' institute at first held a modest place, hut gradually it grew and 
developed into a great scientific organisation occupying two many- 
storeyed buildings. . . . The institute has under its cbntrol a school of 
HOOD pupils, a school for defective children, and a psychiatric hospital. 
Ey the extensive researches conducted by this institute, confirmed as 
they have been by other work in Western Europe and the United States, 
its members consider that the theory of the existence of inherently higher 
and lower races of mankind has been completely demolished.” 1 

The Leningrad Institute of Experimental Medicine 

New vistas of human development and longevity have been opened 
up by the discoveries of the great Leningrad Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, in connection with which the celebrated Professor Pavlov 
continues bis laboratory experiments in conditioned and unconditioned 
reflexes. Six now ‘'complex clinics” wore to be opened in 1934-1935, 
particularly for the study of metabolism, cancer, the higher nervous 
activities, contagious diseases and the, influence of external factors on 
living conditions. The. rays discovered to emanate from all living beings, 
now proved to be generated by chemical processes in the organism, are 
believed to play an important role in the formation of malignant tumours. 

“ The institute takes as its province all biological phenomena in their 
relations to each other and to the conditions of specific social mediums. 

. . . The central section of the institute is the sanatorium clinic, which 
provides for the study of both healthy and sick people. Taking together 
all its various departments, laboratories and clinics, this institute claims 
to have no equal throughout the world.” One of the topics receiving 
special attention in this institute is the biological mechanism of senescence. 

The Moscow Institute of Endocrinology 

This institute, in conjunction with another at Leningrad, maintains 
a continuous series of investigations into the, mysterious ductless glands 
and hormones from which so much new light is expected. At the moment 
attention seems 16 bo concentrated upon the possible bearing of recent 
discoveries on the relation of heredity to environment — the opposite ends 
of a pole round which has raged the battle of generations of scientists. 

“ Some, said environment was more important in its effect on the indi- 
vidual-others maintained that heredity accounted for everything a man 
did. But never the twain did meet. Now we have the soviet scientists 

1 Moscow Daikj News, Jane 15. 1933. 
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coining forth willi I lie nnnouneenioiii, that they will make environment 
influence heredity 1h.it, they will remake a run', not. one genciation only 
but. succeeding generations, by changing t.ho li ving cniulii ions of this one,” 
liel’emng l.o l.lic 1 discoveries of 1'iolessor Mill lor, in wliioli now insccti, 
have [icon cron toil by the application of the Itbiitgen ray l.o I, ho ooinunm 
form, Professor Slepan II. Pavlenka, scientific dirootor of the, Moscow 
Inshit, ulo of Umloerinnlogy, declared that “ l.horo is no reason why l ho 
theory of such a mutation should not bo applied to man. It's the other 
side of eugenics. .Heretofore advocates of improving the race always 
look into account the environment under which people lived and said 
‘ Hearing these conditions in mind, you must do the following , 
We don’t, hear emu I j I, ions in mind. We study and change them, And, 
changing conditions, we hope to change the race. . . , Undoubtedly, in 
the not fur distant future, medical science will determine under vvliat 
conditions of life, the organs of the body remain young and healthy, 
will discover certain other glandular extracts which rejuvenate, as we 
have done already, and man will live half again as long as ho does now, 

. . . Most important of these activities”, lie says, “ is the mass work 
which they are conducting to determine the cause and euro of endemic 
diseases- goitre in some sections of the U>SSR, and the ‘ urovsk ’ (dis- 
figuring) illness long peculiar to certain Far-Mastcm regions. , . . Since 
1930, when the Moscow Institute sent, expeditions to study and treat, this 
disease, it lias considerably decreased. . . . In Moscow, the seat of this 
nation-wide activity of endocrinologists, the institute conducts scientific, 
research work in laboratories well equipped with instruments, and manned 
by competent, physicians and technicians. There an* 87 of them ; and’ in 
addition a corps of young medicos who aspire to become professors of 
endocrinology, and of older men who got l.heir training before endo- 
crinology became part of medicine, and have now come for six months 
or a year for graduate work in the Held.” 

The Cavi'paicjn nijaivsl- TJicii hm/itun 

One of the specific problems with which the Oomrnissariats of Health 
had to grapple in the URHU was the enormous prevalence of rheumatism, 
to which is attributable no less than 18 per cent of all the disablement 
from ill-health, hot- this subject no special institute seems to have been 
established. But a large, proportion of all the institutes, chiefly biological 
and medical, have been called upon to contribute to the investigations 
organised by the All-Union Committee for the Bight against Rheumatism, 
under a medical professor, Maxim Petrovich Konchalovsky of the First 
Clinical Hospital of Moscow. The campaign took two main forms, one 
of which lias been wide popular propaganda among the workers in all 
industries as to how to avoid conditions favourable to rheumatism. 
£i Before this campaign could be started it was necessary to determine the 
exact nature of rheumatism, and to find out what, made it so prevalent 
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in <'<‘it;nn trades. II, wits Professor Kperanski vvlio simplified the first of 
(liese disks by showing (hat the prinimy res nil, of flic toxin of rheumatism 
is to niter imd Inirm l lie nerves, while the , secondary result is that the 
injured nerves often 1ml, not a I way, s impair the sufferer’s ability for motion. 

It was lonixl that IS per cent o.l all disease, is due to rheumatism, a 
fad which had not been previously known, since in 40 per cent of all eases 
liieimiui ism n Uncivil some inlernul organism such as the heart. 

Having gained an understanding of the nature of the malady with 
which they had In deni, the committee wet about studying the conditions 
under which if arises, a research in which the Professor Danishevslri 
played an important part. It was discovered that three times as many 
persons had rheumatism in the country as in the city, and that the illness 
was most common among farm workers, transport men and miners. 

hurl her study disclosed that a job at which the worker became 
heated and then cooled off quickly was particularly dangerous, as was 
any employment which steadily overloaded particular parts of the body 
with, work. Absence of certain foods in the diet was a contributing factor, 
while repeated blows on the same place often causes the disease when it 
would not otherwise arise. 

“ Although flu 1 main emphasis in this country is being directed towards 
flic prevention of rheumatism, the Committee is not neglecting those 
already suffering from the disease. B’or the successful treatment of 
patients, Professor Konchalovsky favours a combination of various 
methods of cure, rather than implicit reliance on a single remedy, for 
instance, although he has found mud baths of little value in the handling 
of acute rheumatism, he believes them to be the best treatment of the 
chronic ailment. Fortunately, the’ USSR is richly supplied with mud 
baths, the finest being fit Odessa, $aki, Kharkov and Astrakhan.” It is 
not claimed that the problem of rheumatism is yet completely solved, 
if calls for further combinations of effort. ‘‘The attack against rheu- 
matism can only be won by raising the standard of living of the masses.” 

Hence equal emphasis is now placed on popular education. “A 
campaign for mass education oa this line is being carried on by the medical 
authorities, and the government, trade union and industrial officials are 
giving if invaluable support. Meetings are being held, literature distri- 
buted, and speakers sent throughout the USSR. Professor Konchalovsky 
has himself addressed many groups of transport workers on this subject. 

“ A campaign of this thoroughness is possible only in a socialist country 
where the health of every worker is a matter of importance to the govern- 
ment. Because of it, more emphasis is being put oil proper clothing in 
occupations which arc particularly subject to rheumatism, lor instance, 
workers loading freight cars are being made aware of the danger of be- 
coming chilled on their way from the shed to the cars. M iners are learning 
that warm thy clothing is essential if they are to continue to work effi- 
ciently in cold damp mines. Draughts which formerly claimed a high 
toll of rheumatics in factories are now being eliminated. More varied 
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dicta me being an vc<i m Hit* re,sbiu ranks enteiing to the railroad and 
mine woikets. dobs wlneii involve fioquonl knocks on the same part of 
t,he woi leer’s botlj' are being abolished, or t.he length of l.he shift, is reduced.” 


The (lenlxil Jew 1! ijilm-Dijnuniie Institute 

In another bi'nneh of woik, t.he requirements of a.via1ion, civil and 
military, led, an early aa ID lb, to the establishment of what, ia reported 
to be t he most eonrpiehensively designed and the moat, completely equipped 
scientific research in.slit.nl, e of its kind in t,he world. Indeed, so elaborate 
was t.he lay-out,, and so rapid has been its development,, that no fewer 
than four independent institutes have been, during the past sixteen years, 
separated off and sot up by themselves to pursue specialist linos of investi- 
gation that, the emerging problems have called ford 

The Central Aero Hydro- Dynamic, Institute (/jAG I), located at Moscow, 
and ten times as extensive as when it started, now confines itself to the 
designing, constructing and testing of every kind of Hying machine, from 
the smallest, “moth” single-seater aeroplane up to the most gigantic, 
semi-rigid dirigible. The basic, equipment of the experimental depart- 
ment, which is reported to have no equal in the world, are the aero- 
dynamic, and hydro dynamic tubes of great length and magnitude. In 
these elaborate experimental wind-tunnels and canals have been con- 
structed, in which can he, tested, under the diverse conditions of wind 
an U weather, every design, every component and every kind of materia). 
Equally elaborate are the devices and equipment for testing and experi- 
menting with the machines in flight. The accurately recorded reports of 
the experiments in all the departments of the institute render its series 
of scientific monographs entitled The Works of ZACII one of the most 
valuable can tvibut, ions to the science, studied, we are told, in the scientific 
inskit, utiops concerned with aviation all over the world. 

The Exploring Expeditions 

Another feature of the research work is the great number of exploring 
expeditions that are sent out, every summer, either by single institutes 
or by temporary combinations of institutes, to investigate flic geology 
and mineralogy, the flora and fauna, the characteristic or novel diseases 
and generally the resources and opportunities of the little-known parts 
of the USSR. Similar expeditions excavate the, mounds or graven or 
other structural remains of past civilisations throughout the great plain, 
or study the languages, customs and tribal organisation of the hundred 
or more racial groups in the USSR, among which are found the remnants 

1 Those are the institutes dealing respectively with wind-driven engines and with 
hydraulics ; together with the Central Institute o£ Aviation Motors and tlio All-Union 
Institute of Aviation Materials. Ken for ZAGT and its ollapring the article entitled “ Tlio 
Central Aero Hydro- Dynamic institute ”, by .Professor A. L Nekrasov, its Assistant 
Director, in Soviet Culture Rmiietv, No. 6 of 103*1. 
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of tribes in almost every stage of primitive savagery and barbarism. 
More than two hundred separate, parties carrying out these archaeological 
and anthropological investigations are organised by the Academy of 
Sciences every year. Meanwhile, a larger sum is spent annually in the 
USSR on an ever more intensive and more nearly complete geological 
survey ol the whole area, than by all the other governments of Europe 
and Asia put together. " During the last five years the number of geo- 
logical field parties has steadily grown. In 1927-1928 there were G28 
parties ; in 1.928- 1929, 988 ; and in 1982 the number of parties grew to 
2500. In other words, during the elapsed period the number of held 
parties increased live times ; and in the last two years most of the parties 
wore engaged in surveying operations, lithological, geological and topo- 
graphical.” 1 

T he Unevenness in the Devotion to Science 

It is, wo think, clear that the Soviet Government, inspired and guided 
by the Central Committee of the Communist l’arty, has, during the past 
decade, manifested a greater devotion to science than any other govern- 
ment in the world. Not only does it spend more on the teaching of 
science and on the promotion of scientific research, but it habitually 
defers more, in its policy and practice, to the lessons of science. In 
this sense it is the most “positivist'” administration that the world has 
seen ! 

If, however, we examine with greater particularity the attention paid 
to science by the Soviet Government, we note an unevenness, even after 
more than a decade of work, as between the different branches of man’s 
study of the universe. There is; in the USSR to-day, much more teaching 
and study devoted to the parts of the universe dealt with by mathematics 
and mechanics, physics and chemistry, biology and radiology — and vastly 
more research after new knowledge— than to social institutions, on the 
one hand, arid the behaviour of individuals on the other. Yet social 
institutions and human behaviour constitute, important, parts of the 
universe in which wo live. They exhibit phenomena distinct from those 
presented to us by the other parts of the universe that the several scientists 
take as their special fields. It is true that what can be learned from 
observation of social institutions (sociology) or from that of human 
behaviour (ethics) is not so much in popular demand as what can be 
learned from physical or biological science ; and cannot so readily be 
converted into technologies comparable with those of mechanical and 
electrical constructions, mining and metallurgy, or agriculture and stock- 
breeding. Yet, just because sociology and ethics arc still only on the 
threshold of becoming positive sciences of the same order of validity as 
chemistry and biology, there is, we suggest, even more new knowledge to 
be, expected from unprejudiced objective study of the phenomena here 

1 “ Studying the Soil of U 10 USSR ”, by Academician T. Gubkin, in Scientific Construc- 
tion in the U8BK, VOKS, vol. v., 1933. 
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concerned, than from furllier investigaiion of those parts of the universe 
to which so much attention has been already paid. 

We are struck by the fact that, among all the thousand and more 
institutes of scientific research now at work under the intellectual super- 
vision of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, there seems to he none 1 
taking us its bphere the structure and function of the contemporary 
administrative organs themselves, from the smallest selosoviet up to the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets : from the humblest industrial artel up 
to the Commissariat of Heavy Industries ; from the village 1 cooperative 
store up to Cenfcroaoyus ; from the least important kolkhos tip to the 
most important sovklios or the. Chain Trust ; fiom the little social circle 
in the factory club up to such giants of voluntary association as Osoavia- 
khim and Mopr. if these innumerable and infinitely varied social 
organisations, each of them having attributes of its own, were biological 
organisms, belonging to different species and genera, the scientific 
botanists and zoologists would be swarming to scrutinise, and to register 
with the utmost particularity, the minutest differences in the form and 
the method of working that each of them displays ; the actual course of 
development of each kind, and the particular relations that it lias to all 
the oilier kinds. There is probably as much new knowledge to be ac- 
quired — to cite only one example — by such a precise a ud detailed descrip- 
tion of the organisation and working of all the thousand city soviets of 
the USSR, in comparison with similar precise descriptions of the congresses 
of soviets of the rayons and oblasts, as there has been in the botanists’ 
precise descriptions of a thousand varieties of wheat, or the aviation 
engineers’ comparative tests of scores of different types of flying machine. 

The duty of scientific study is as great in respect of one part of the 
universe as in respect of others. The scientific method of observation 
and experiment, hypothesis and verification, is the same for all parts of 
the universe. It is true that the tools that the scientist employs in the 
fields of sociology and ethics differ from those, that he employs in the 
field of chemistry or in that of biology. It may be that the investigations 
present greater difficulties. But the scientific investigator in the fields 
of sociology or ethics is not without instruments of discovery appropriate 
to this own enquiries, which are as effective as the microscope and the 
galvanometer. 

We do not suggest that the Roviet Union has made no discoveries in 
the sphere of sociology. On the contrary, it has to its credit two new 
inventions in social institutions of fundamental importance, which we 

1 Wo do not overlook the various institutes in blio Department of Social Sciences of 
the Academy of Sciences, which wo have already mentioned. But these seem to confine 
themselves to language and literature on the one hand, and on the other to social institu- 
tions of past civilisations or remote primitive tribes. Nor ean vra ignore the seven, institutes 
of the Communist Academy, which we have enumerated, and to whioh ire shall recur. 
But none of those appears to be undertaking a systematic objective descriptive analysis 
of all the attributes of contemporary social institutions, such as the biologist makes of all 
the different species of plants and animals, or as the chemist makes of every substance 
submitted to him. 
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have described in previous chapters , 1 and which are destined, wo believe, 
to be accepted by other cot ml, ties and remodelled according to their 
peculiar circumsl antes. We count, as one of these, the entirely novel 
social structure of Llie USSR, with its universal popular participation as 
citizens, producers and consumers, that we have described as ‘‘ multiform 
democracy” guided by a Vocation of Leadership, operating a govern- 
mental apparatus that transcends the old categories of legislature and 
executive, or politics and economics, by the more comprehensive one of 
social administration. The oilier discovery is the equally original con- 
ception of entirely dispensing with the capitalist entrepreneur and his 
profit-making motive, in the engagement of wage-labour ; and of planning 
all production deliberately for community consumption. To these new 
departures in politics and economics we shall recur in the following 
chapters . 2 But it must be remembered that, both these outstanding 
sociological inventions which the Soviet Clovoriiment has to its credit 
were not the product of meiely practical administrators or untutored 
revolutionaries. They emerged in action only as the indirect outcome of 
the lifelong studies of three of the most laborious as well as the most 
imaginative sociologists of the past hundred years. Can we name any 
economist or political scientist who scrutinised and investigated, longer 
and more continuously, past and present social institutions themselves, 
than Karl Marx on the one hand, and Lenin on the oilier ? Is there any 
industrial administrator in any country who is known to have examined 
more minutely, and pondered over more deeply, Hie prospective effects 
of contemporary capitalism than Friedrich Engels ? Think of the decades 
spent by Marx in Ihe library of the British Museum, studying every scrap 
of documentary evidence whilst producing his voluminous descriptions 
and generalisations on western industrialism. As for Lenin, he may he 
said to have spent Ids whole life, from youth to the age of forty-six, 
whether exiled in Siberia, or sitting, day after day, from the time of open- 
ing to the hour of closing, in the public libraries of Geneva and Zurich, 
Paris and London, in a sustained study from documents and observation, 
of the structure and working of all contemporary social institutions, 
whether the autocracies of eastern and central Europe or the parlia- 
mentary democracies of Britaiu, France and Switzerland; whether the 
mir and the artel of the Eurasian continent, or the trade unions, the 
cooperatives and the political labour parties of the western world ; or of 
factory and commercial administration, whether under nineteenth-century 
capitalism or twentieth-century imperialism, It was exactly because 
Lenin was a scientist and not a mere politician or administrator, and had 
spent laborious years in observing or studying, not people’s opinions, 
but the facts themselves, as to the nature and development of the mir 
and the artel, the trade union and the cooperative society, the working 
of parliamentary machinery and the strength and weakness of political 

1 Chapters I. to YI. in Part I., and Chapter VIII. in Part II. 

2 Chapter XU. in Part II., “ The Good Life ”, and Epilogue, “ A New Civilisation ? ” 
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pnriicR, that, when the moment for notion came, lie was able bo suggest 
and elaborate the entirely novel social institutions which are achieving 
such .1, considerable measure of success in the USSR. Continuance of like, 
inventiveness in meeting new emergencies cannot, without prolonged 
scientific study analogous to that of Marx, Engels and Lenin, be counted 
on. Tims, the scientific research institute, as the practical method of 
organising and multiplying such study, has its uses in sociology no less 
than in physics or biology. 

Hence it is to be regretted that more lias not yet been done in the 
USSR, in the way of precise objective comparative descriptions, as devoid 
of prepossessions as those of the biologist within his own sphere, of the 
structure and working of particular social institutions, within the USSR, 
and without. 1 The vast increase of definite knowledge about what 
certainly constitutes, in the consciousness of each individual, an important 
part of his universe, would anyhow enlarge his £t culture ”, But it would 
do more than this. There is, as yet, iu any country in the world, only the 
beginnings of a science of sociology, but it has already taught something 
of value to the practical man. It would, we arc convinced, teach the 
world much more, if the USSR, in conjunction with other civilised 
countries, would give to this nascent science as much attention as lias 
been given to mechanics and physics, chemistry and biology. 


The Science of Human Behaviour 

It is less easy to make a persuasive case in favour of a scientific study 
ol’ human behaviour. Ethics, as such a science would bo called, lias 
hitherto been largely dominated by an imperfect psychology (which may 
be improved when the biologists know more about the processes of 
human consciousness) ; as well as by unscientific importations from 
metaphysics and theology. But an exact descriptive study of actual 
behaviour by men and women under particular circumstances, including 

1 Wo hold the systematic collection of data to he as indispensable to sociology as it 
has proved to he in biology, hint, of course, tho collection of data is not. enough. 

“ Data of one kind or another ”, it has boon said, “ are not so difficult to obtain ; but 
generalisation is another matter. Tho social scientist may resent the premature generalisa- 
tions of his predecessors. Ho will himself not get. very far unless ho lumsolf lontativoly 
generalises ; unless, in a word, he has ideas as well as data. Essays and investigations 
may be piled mountain-high; they will nover by themselves constitute a scionco or a 
philosophy of economics, psychology or society. The two processes — the making of 
hypotheses and the gathering of data — must go on together, reacting upon oaeh other. 
Eor in tho social sciences, as elsewhere, tho generalisation is at once a test of, and a stimulus 
to, minute and realistic research. The generalisations will not endure ; why should they 1 
They have not endured in mathematics, physics and chemistry. But, then, neither have 
the data. Science, social or other, is a structure ; a series of judgments, revised without 
ceasing, goes to make up the incontestable progress of science. We must believe in this 
progress, but we must never accord more than a limited amount of confidence to the 
forms in which, it is successively vested ” {Pasteur : the, History of a Mind, by 13. Duclnux 
(English translation, 1900), p. 111, quoted by Abraham JTexnor in his Universities, 
American, English, German (1930), pp. 12-13 ; and also in A Study of History, bv Arnold 
J. Toynbee (1934), vok i. p. 50), 
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the effect upon them of different, .stimuli, whether in encouragement or in 
repression, would probably throw light on certain problems that confront 
teachers and statesmen in the USSR and elsewhere. What, for instance, 
is the effect upon productive efficiency of the emotion of fear l What is 
found to be the reaction, to the fear of criminal prosecution, in (a) the 
manual-working factory operative or miner ; (b) the foreman or assistant 
manager ; and (e) tire director of the whole plant 1 flow is initiative 
affected, and willingness to try experiments, by apprehension that lack 
of success in departure from routine may lead to reprimand or dismissal ( 
What is the effect of “ terrorist ” measures, taken in order to deter 
counter-revolutionaries, upon members of the intelligentsia who, though 
not communist in opinion, are yet loyally serving the community in 
which they live ? 

Why is it that the intermediate grades in the USSR, between the 
manual workers on the one hand and the commissars and directors on 
the other, are, as we have already mentioned, 1 deemed to be, on the 
whole, less zealous in performance of duty, less intellectually alert and 
less loyally devoted to the service of the public, than their associates in 
the other two grades '! "What sort of stimulus could be devised to induce 
in them something like the effect of introducing piece-work rates in 
mechanical production V 

What is the effect, upon the mentality of particular categories of 
men and women, of any sudden change in policy which upsets their 
“ established expectations ” ? It was doubtless convenient to reverse 
drastically the “ New Economic Policy ”, or the conditions of membership 
of the kolkhosi, when the previous arrangements had proved undesirable. 
But what was the social loss incurred when people found that conduct in 
which they had been encouraged was suddenly made a penal offence'! 
How could the discouragement of initiative and industry, consequent on 
this infringement of established expectation, have been avoided ? 

Wo add another instance of the need for a more systematic and com- 
plete application of communist science in the field of human behaviour. 
Is the communist use of the emotion of hatred scientifically justified by 
its effects ; or even correct “ Marxism ” ? The Great War of 19 IP-1918, 
which has upset so much of European civilisation, was accompanied in 
nearly all countries by serious explosions of hatred against the peoples, 
as well as the governments, of the enemy nations ; not by any means 
least in Great Britain and the United States. It is for science to investi- 
gate the causes and consequences of such seemingly irrational emotions, 
just as much as tlic causes and consequences of outbreaks of plague and 
cholera. What are the causes and consequences of anti-semitism, now 
in one country, and now in another ? Why is it that, in the USSR, as in 
other countries, the Communist Party is distinguished from all other 
controversialists by the peculiar virulence of the hatred that it con- 
centrates on the bourgeoisie, leading to hatred of the various religious 
i See Chapter IX. “ In Place of Profit ”, in Part 1 1., pp. C69-0S2. 
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denominations, hatred of the otlier parties created by different ructions 
among the wage -earners, hatred even of those in its own ranks who are 
thought to be “ deviating ” either to the left or to the right of the general 
line formulated m the Party decisions of the moment. It, there any truth 
in the old adage that “Anger is a bad counsellor”, and may not the 
adage apply also to hatred, because of the specifically blinding effect of 
the one and the other ? Under the influence of the emotion of hate, as 
of anger, mankind often fails to see the right road, and even falls into 
the dil eli. Moreover, hatred of our opponents or enemies , seems incon- 
sistent with the very basis of Marxism. The opponents of communist 
proposals are, equally with those proposals, the outcome of the evolu- 
tionary process, as explained by dialectical materialism, lb is not owing 
to “’original sin” that the enemies of communism persist in counter- 
revolutionary activities, but because they have been “ made that way ” 
by the circumstances of their lives. Communists may be entirely justified 
in suppressing those who take another view than theirs, but does this 
afford any justification for hating them ? Is there any validity in the 
observation that hatred misleads the haters themselves into inconsisten- 
cies of action ? We might discover that hatred produces just as surely 
“ contradictions ” in communist policy as competitive acquisitiveness 
does in capitalism. The scientific investigator might learn much from 
the policy of Soviet Communism with regard to the treatment of 
criminals. In dealing with ordinary crime ”, such as theft or embesy.le- 
ment, assault or public disorder, soviet justice regards the offender as 
succumbing to a momentary lapse, which may become a criminal habit 
unless his circumstances are changed. The aim is to “ re-educate ” the 
sufferer from his liability to such lapses, by giving him the. experience of 
an ordered life of production ; so that he may become persuaded that 
such a life of social virtue actually “ pays better ” than one of crime 1 
[n this wise and humane treatment of “ ordinary ” criminals, soviet 
communism may claim to lead the world. It might be discovered that 
under the emotion of hatred, the soviet treatment of the political offender 
has often be.cn fundamentally different from that dealt out to the thief 
or the drunkard. Is there any truth in the assertions that in some of the 
Ogpu’s concentration camps, and even in some of its closed places of 
detention for “ political” offenders — after discounting the exaggerations 
ydiich disfigure and discredit nearly all the “ revelations ” on this point 
which have been published abroad — there has prevailed not only very 
unscientific insanitation and overcrowding, with an unnecessary amount 
of disease and mortality, but also bad cases of deliberate cruelty and tor- 
ture, possibly only by subordinate- officials, equal to the worst that is 
alleged against the fascist dictatorships ? Yet these “ political offenders ” 
are just as much the result of their past circumstances as the thieves and 
drunkards, and the brutal assailants of women, who, except in regular 
epidemics of crime, are so much more humanely and so much more wisely 
treated in the USSB. The so-called “ political offenders ” also need to 
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bo convinced that wlmt, they robol against is, if tit or would only trv it, 
wiser and better and more successful than their own mistaken policy. 
They may need segregation during the pjocess of conversion : and if 
persuasion ultimately fails, and they continue liable to incessant out- 
break's ol criminal violence (such as political assassination) they may 
(like incurable lunatics) require permanent but kindly seclusion from the 
world. If it. should be found that our ill-treatment of criminals springs 
from hatred, it might bo discovered that we do not mend matters by 
hating these offenders ; we only harm our own natures by causing or 
allowing our opponents to Midler cruelty or ill-treatment. 

Yet another problem in human behaviour. \Vhat is the elfect, alike 
on “ the leader ” and on the mass of the people, of the extreme adulation 
now given in one country or another to the chosen head of the community 
for the time being '! Is this adulation of one citizen among many thousands 
of devoted workers consistent with their relative merits, or in harmony 
with the spirit of equalitarian comradeship 1 It is easy to understand 
the practical utility, for a politically illiterate community, of what the 
hunter knows as the lender of the herd. But with the advance in political 
culture the drawbacks to such a form of national leadership demand 
attention. How far is the exaggeration and repetition, which seem to be 
inherent in this national habit, detrimental to veracity in the adulator, 
and to his own resistance of the temptation to hypocrisy ? What other 
evils arc suggested by the contemporary experience of leadership in 
Italy and tin* German Reich ? What lesson can be learnt from llie less 
intelligent but more conventional adulation of royal personages in Great 
Britain ‘l Will it always be, necessary to create such a, ‘‘ head of the com- 
munity ”, rather than give impersonal prominence to the highest council 
of administrators 1 

All these problems of human behaviour are of pressing importance 
in the USSR, as in other countries. They supply valid reasons for the 
establishment of oik* or more scientific research institutes — free from theo- 
logical or metaphysical prepossessions ; and using, as scientists must, not 
exclusively the current “ first, approximation ” to a theory, or indeed 
any one hypothesis, but tentatively all imaginable hypotheses for suc- 
cessive classifications of facts into generalisations capable of verification 
by further comparative study of the facts. It is in tliis way, as is indicated 
by the history of the physical and biological sciences, that the world is 
most likely to acquire now knowledge of those relatively obscure parts 
of tlic universe that to-day await illumination by the progress of those 
inchoate sciences termed sociology and ethics. 

The Dismse of Orthodoxy 

Wo have given our analysis of the principles and practice of the 
Soviet Government in the customary phraseology of English speech. 
We have preferred to avoid the special terms invented by Hegel on. the 
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one hand, and by Mars and Enrols on the other, in which “ dialectical 
materialism is usually explained. We have adopted this course as the 
one most likely to convey to the British and the Americans the meaning 
that we wish to express. But we expect to find our action in this respect 
objected to by some oi" those who claim to be Marxians. Many of these 
persons seem actually to resent any attempt to explain the Marxian 
dogmas otherwise than by repeating a Marxian phraseology, which does 
not, to English readers, bear its meaning upon its face. It is a common- 
place of human experience that the easiest way to provoke violent contra- 
diction is to paraphrase a creed in words to which its votaries are un- 
accustomed. 

We think that this insistence upon peculiar phraseology is a minor 
symptom of what we venture to call the disease of orthodoxy, from which 
public discussion in the USSR will doubtless in due time recover. There 
is, at present, too frequently an attempt to deal with problems, not by 
scientific investigation of the facts, but by the application of phrases 
culled from the writings of Marx and Engels, and now also from those of 
Lenin and Stalin. Any conclusion in other terms is often, not demon- 
strated to be scientifically incorrect, but summarily denounced as being 
either a “ left deviation ” or a “ right deviation ” ; that is to say, as 
unorthodox . 1 

Such a worship of orthodoxy is, of course, contrary to the methods 
of science, on which the actual practice of the Soviet Union is generally 
based. The particular expressions that Marx used nearly a hundred years 
ago are important to his biographer, and also to the historian of thought 
and doctrine. They are also indispensable to the student of to-day as 
constituting not only a valuable “ first approximation to a theory of the 

1 Is this disease of orthodoxy in tho ranks of tbo Communist Parly a *' liang-ovor ” 
from Hus Orthodox Church ? Wo are told by the British historian of tlio Eastern Church 
that Athanasius was tlio “ founder of orthodoxy ”. “ It is a term ”, so J)r. Stanley writes, 

11 which implies, to a certain oxtout, narrowness, fixedness, perhaps evou hardness of 
intellect, and deadnoas of feeling ; at timos, rancorous animosity. In these respects its 
great founder cannot bo said to bo altogether free from the reproach cast on his followers 
iu tlio same line. His elaborate expositions of doctrine sufficiently exemplify the minute- 
ness of argument which perhaps may have been the oauHo of hia being regarded as a special 
pleader or jurisconsult. His invectives against tlio Allans prove how far even a heroic 
soul can bo betrayed by party spirit and the violonco of tlio times. Amongst his favourito 
epithets for thorn are : 1 devils, antichrists, maniacs, Jews, polytheists, nthoists, dogs, 
wolves, lions, haros, chameleons, hydras, eels, cuttlefish, gnats, beetles, leeches There 
may be eases where such language is justifiable, but, as a general rule, and with all respect 
for him who uses it, this style of controversy can. he mentioned as a warning only, not as 
ail example ” ( Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, by Arthur Ponrhyn Stanley, 
D.D. (1862), pp, 246-2-1-7). 

We seem to hear an echo of the epithots that Athanasius burled at tbo Allans, when 
the communists describe opponents in their own country as bloodsuckers, vampires, leeches, 
wreckers, traitors, double-dealers, petty bourgeois, rogues, adventurers, fakirs ; and tbo 
socialist or labour leaders of other countries as social fascists, dissomblovs, capitalist 
hirelings, ftunkieS of big business, boot-lickers, place-hunters and sneaking snobs. “ There 
may be cases ”, as Dr. Stanley urbanely observes, “ where such language is justified ”, 
but (especially when' negotiating a united front with these same leaders) the comment, 
that he adds may be apt, “ this style of controversy can be mentioned as a warning only, 
nob as an exampila ”. 
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dynamics of social institutions ” but also a remarkable collection of 
hypotheses in economies and political science, by the light of which, among 
others, the facts of the present, day may usefully be approached and 
systematised. But the scientists of each generation aie bound by their 
training to investigate the contemporary facts for themselves, using the 
generalisations of all previous writers, even the greatest of them, not as 
dogmas to be accepted in the words of the master, but only as hypotheses, 
which were suggested by the facts of the time, but which have to be 
tested by repeated comparison with current facts, seeing that it is only 
from such a process of verification that scientifically valid conclusions 
can bo drawn. This view we imagine to be good dialectical materialism ; 
or, as the Briton or American woald say, good science. It is, as we have 
seen, of the very essence of dialectical materialism to recognise that all 
things are perpetually in motion, changing even as we investigate them. 
This condition of ceaseless change is specially marked in those parts of 
the universe which are dealt with by that scientific study of social institu- 
tions which is termed sociology, and by that scientific study of human 
behaviour to which we still apply the ancient term ethics. These parts 
of the universe are quite exceptionally changeable. The subject-matters 
of the studies called mechanics and physics, ckotnislry and biology, 
altaough we believe them to be always in motion, are not affected by 
what we think about them, nor by how we experiment with fragments 
of them. But in the domains of sociology and ethics, the very universe 
itself that we have under investigation is changed by our thinking about 
it, and by what we do to it. Not only their relations one to another, 
but the social institutions themselves, and the actual conduct of individual 
men and women, are apt to be altered by any publication of the, know- 
ledge that we acquire about them ; and they may be completely trans- 
formed by the judgments that we form upon them. The world of social 
institutions and human conduct to-day is plainly very different — 
economically, socially and politically — from what it was when Marx and 
Engels wrote. Our knowledge in every branch of science has, since then, 
enormously increased in amount, and markedly changed in substance. 
It cannot therefore be taken for granted that the generalisations and 
conclusions arrived at in 1.845 are exactly true in 1935 ; or that any 
phraseology used at the former date even appropriately expresses the 
knowledge of a century later. As hypothesis in the, process of investiga- 
tion, a phrase or a slogan may be invaluable, even after it has been 
discarded as no longer expressing the contemporary facts. Used as 
dogma from which it is impermissible to depart, it arrests intellectual 
progress. 

We may cite, as an example, the case of “ Darwinism ” in biology.' 
Charles Darwin is honoured by British and American biologists as a 
revolutionary discoverer in their science. But none of them quotes to-day, 
as authoritative, any particular sentence from his voluminous writings ; 
still less do the biologists of to-day argue about what he may have meant 
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by his phrases No one in sis! s upon maintaining “ Darwinian biology 
Indeed, any student who uses the phrase “ Darwinian biology ” to-day 
is understood lo imply theories which have since been emended or super- 
seded by new knowledge. It is taken for granted that biology, like every 
other science, has grown since Darwin’s day. If has changed even as the 
result of Darwin’s own work, which, after three-quarters of a century, 
continues to cause Darwin’s own conclusions to be still further modified. J 
It is, in fact, the destiny of the genuine science of each generation, by 
I he subsequent increase in human knowledge that it causes, to render 
its own conclusions partly obsolete. Is it suggested that “ Marxian 
economics ” can be, in this respect, an exception to all other science ? 
Those who erect the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin into a sort of 
“ Holy Writ ”, not to be questioned, corrected or extended by any 
advance in the science of sociology, would do well to remember that they 
are thereby denying the validity of the very process of dialectical 
materialism ; and reverting, indeed, to the doctrinal rigidity of the 
Orthodox Church. It was, wc imagine, in this sense that Marx was 
moved to declare, in his later years, that he was “ not a Marxist ! ” 

Needless to say, tlie Communist Party is as fully aware of the evil 
effects of the disease of orthodoxy as of its prevalence in the ranks of 
the Party. In 1932, for instance, A. 1. Stetsky, one of the secretaries 
of the Party and a member of the Central Committee, made a firm stand 
against the glaring manifestation of tho disease in the phraseology em- 
ployed by communist writings in the USSR. He objected to the mere 
process of attaching dialectic or Marxist-Lcninist labels to one or other 
sphere of knowledge ”. 2 He pointed out that “ not so very long ago, at 
a gathering of Moscow surgeons, brave comrade Papovian read a paper 
on ‘ Marxism anil Surgery It was a paper which contained neither 
Marxism nor Surgery.” A journalist, a theoretician on technology, had 
written, an article “ The .Dialectics of an Internal Combustion Motor ”. 
Stetsky added that a society of Marxist technicians had heard addresses 
on “ The Dialectics of a Synchronising Machine ”, and “ The Dialectics 
of Graded Steel ”. He said that the journal The Soviet Herald of Venereo- 
logy and Dermatology ” aims at considering all problems that it discusses 
from the point of view of dialectical materialism ” — a staggeringly wide 
sweep indeed ! A number of other special journals, such as The, Journal 
of Epidemiology and Micro-Biology, declare that they have similar aims. 
The Journal for Marxist-Lcninist Natural Science has the following slogans : 
“ We stand for Party in mathematics ” ; “ We stand for the purity of 
the Marxist-Leninist theory in surgery In The Journal of the Scientific 
Research Institute of Machine-building and Metal Working Comrade S. I. 

a Similarly, the “ Newtonian laws ” of motion or o£ gravity, which remained unques- 
tioned for centuries, are now seen to be only “ first approximations ”, to which Einstein 
has added refinements oi suprome importance. 

11 In the article entitled “ Simplification and the Simplifiers ” in P-ravda, June S, 1932. 
This is referred to, not quite correctly, in Russia's Iron Age, hy W. H. Chamberlin (1933), 
p. 396. 
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Gurki/i writes, quite unaba sited, an article “ On (he Marxist-Leninist 
Theory 111 Fariiery ”, where he says ; “ It must, he borne in mind that 
not a single process in our conditions must lie carried out without suffi- 
cient Marxist-Leninist foundation, just as no machine must he put down, 
and, stdl more, imported from abroad”. The author complains lhat 
IL tilings are specially bad in this respect m the field of smith-sl ampmg 
work. Here people work, not only without a Marxist-Leninist basis, 
but without even any logical, let alone scientific, consideration of the 
process,” £l What a pity ”, remarks Stetsky, “ that Hie author had not 
thought (it to inform Comrade Ordjouiludze | People’s Commissar of 
Heavy Industry! a little earlier of his staggering discovery.” During the 
Five-Year Plan (which has been firmly fixed on a Marxian basis) people 
have managed to work at the blast furnaces, the Marten furnaces and in 
blacksmiths’ shops in ignorance of “ the Marxist-Leninist basis of the 
technological process ”, “ It only remains for us ”, adds Htetsky, “ to 

desire that the author should give a basis at least for farriery ! " But 
Btetsky adduced an even more remarkable example of what he deplored. 
“ Here, for instance, are the writings of a certain theoretician under the 
promising heading : Materialist Dialectics and the Fishing Indus! ry. Here 
is a dialectic characteristic of the fishing industry in the district : “ It 
is now in the primary stage, of its ‘ becoming’, its birth. It has only 
just appeared.” Or, for instance, the following dialectic gem : f ‘ Yet 
the swarm of fish in any ocean is ultimately not so much a dynamic 
object as a dynamic process in motion (to use philosophical language) in 
all its categories. IL is in this that the dialectical clarity of the fishing 
industry is to be found.” 1 

“ Is it not ”, Stebsky asks, “ the greatest crime . . . to make attempts 
to ‘ re-equip ’ any field of knowledge by rising a. few quotations, and one 
or two statements as to ‘ the unity of contradictions 1 [or] ‘ the transforma- 
tion of quantity into quality ’ 1 Is it not mockery of dialectics to attempt 
to make it into a kind of master-key, the presence of which (in the form 
of one or two generalisations) enables one to open all secret places, all 
doors of any department of knowledge? No, materialist dialectics is 
never a magic formula, which, if one had learnt it olT by heart, gives one, 
without any further labour and trouble, the key to all the secrets of 
Nature, to the mastery of all special knowledge — from surgery to boot- 
making ! . . . Nothing is as opposed to real, and not merely verbal 
Marxian dialectics as attempts of this kind. For it is one of the funda- 
mental laws of this dialectic that there is no abstract truth ; truth is 
always concrete. . . . Marx, Engels, Lenin, have . . . constantly em- 
phasised the fact that dialectics is ‘ ilia correct reflection of the external 
development of the universe ’ ; that building any science on the basis of 
dialectics means studying persistently and in detail, the relevant cycle ■ of 
phenomena of its development.'” “It is useful”, Stetsky adds, s ‘ to 
quote the following characteristics of our teaching from Lenin : 1 We do 

1 “ The Socialist Reconstruction o£ tlie Fisheries ”, by D, V. Nov, July S, 1031. 
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not by any means regard Marx’s theory as something complete and not 
to be touched ; we are, on the contrary, convinced that he has only put 
down the corner-stones of that science which socialists must further m 
all directions if they do not wish to lag behind life. We think that, 
for Russian socialists in particular, independent work on Marx’s theory 
is necessary ; for that theory gives merely a general directing statement, 
which is applied, in particular, differently in England and in France, 
differently in Franco and in Germany ; differently in Germany and in 
Russia’ ” (Lenin’s Wotls, Russian edition, vol. ii. p. '192). 

In support of his complaint, Stclsky also quotes a declaration of 
Fiierlrieh Engels : “ We shall all agree that in any field of science it 
doesn't mailer ivhetlicr it is the natural sciences or history one must start 
with the given facts ; that is to say, in natural science, we must start 
with various objective forms of the movement of matter. . . . In theoreti- 
cal natural science it is impossible to build up correlations and bring 
th om into facts. They must be extracted from the latter, and when once 
they have been found they must be 'proved in so far as possible by experiment.” 1 

The historian of the Soviet Union between 1917 and 1935 will become 
aware of many instances in which the disease of orthodoxy has gravely 
affected the course of administration. Naturally, it has boon among the 
lesser lights of the Party that the disease has been most prevalent ; Lenin 
himself, arch -controversialist though he had been in exile, was intensely 
realist as an administrator, always going straight to the fads, whatever 
the dogmatic theorist might say ; and never fearing even the accusation 
of opportunism. Innumerable instances may be cited. In insisting on 
accepting the German terms of peace in 1918 ; in seeking, through 
Chieherin, during 1918-1919, every possible basis of accommodation with 
the capitalist governments ; in trying, in the period, of War Communism, 
every promising experiment in the industrial reconstruction that was so 
urgently required ; in offering concessions to foreign capitalists for the 
development of the soviet rfatural resources ; in sanctioning, during the 
crisis of the Civil War, all the desperate expedients, unknown to Marxian 
theory, that Trotsky and the other military commanders could invent ; 
and finally, in springing upon the Party in 1921, the entirely unorthodox 
“ New Economic Policy ”, Lenin sought unceasingly to teach his followers 
how fatal it is, when grappling with unforeseen difficulties, to be blinded 
in the consideration of the current facts, or hampered in initiative, by 
even the most authoritative theory out of the past. 2 

1 F. Engels, The, Dialectics of Nature, p. 91 of 1931 Russian edition, Ogia, Moscow, 

8 “ On this account it is ”, we wore told by the chief historian of civilisation in England, 
” that although the acquisition of fresh knowledge is the nocossary precursor of every 
step in social progress, shell acquisition must itself be preceded by a love of enquiry, and 
therefore by a spirit of doubt; because without doubt thoro will be no enquiry, and without 
enquiry there will he no knowledge. For knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, 
which comes to us whether we will or no ; but it must be sought before it can be won ; 
it is the product of great labour and therefore of great sacrifice. And it is absurd to sup- 
pose that men will incur the labour, and make the sacrifice, for subjects respecting which 
they are already perfectly content. They who do not feel the darkness, will never look 
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Stalin lias expounded the same lesson in many an act of state. We 
need refer here only to two examples. One is the prolonged stand that 
he made against the Great Russian chauvinists, who in vain quoted 
Marx against him, with regard to the national minorities ; first in pro- 
moting and developing the policy of cultural autonomy within the Kussian 
Socialist Republic ; and then, in 19123, as we have elsewhere described, 1 
in insisting, even at the last minute, on such a revision of the draft statute 
constituting the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as transformed that 
creation from what would have been little bettor than a unitary state 
into an effective federation of constituent republics. The second great 
example of Stalin’s teaching of scientific realism in the teeth of dogma is 
afforded by the ending of the long controversy with Trotsky and his 
followers, among whom were numbered many of the chief theoreticians of 
tlio Party. It is, we believe, to Stalin himself that must be ascribed the 
ingenious decision on tlio agricultural front, as the only way of escaping 
from the danger of evcr-rccurrent famine, to group, within a decade, 
practically the whole twenty -five millions of peasant holdings into col- 
lective farms of the artel type, wdiich alone would ensure the prompt 
mechanisation of arable culture. This sweeping measure of collectivisa- 
tion was accompanied, contrary to Marxian theory, by the continuance 
of these same peasants as independent producers in individual ownership 
of the means of production, sd far as these consisted of house and garden 
and paddock, even of considerable extent ; a cow and a pig, and often 
more than one ; a swarm of poultry and a row of beehives, in the use of 
which, for private wealth product ion, the fortunate owners were to he 
encouraged, and even subsidised. Who would have thought, from a 
study of Marx, that it would have been part of the Dictatorship of 
the. Proletariat to make all the millions of individual owner-producers 
well-to-do ? 


“ Anti -Godwin ” 

Ho far we have described the positive and creative aspects of the cult 
of science in the USSR. There is also a negative and destructive side : 
the violent denunciation and energetic uprooting, from one end of the 
Soviet Union to the other, of religion, and especially of the Christian 
religion. 

Here it must he, recalled that in Tsarist Russia Christianity was at its 

for tlio light, ff on any point we have attained to certainty, wo make no further enquiry 
on that point ; because enquiry would be useless, or perhaps dangerous. The, doubt must 
intervene, before tho investigation can begin. Here, then, we have the act of doubling 
as tho originator, or, at all events, tho necessary antecedent, of all progress. Here we 
have that scepticism, the very name of which is an abomination to tho ignorant ; because 
it troubles their cherished superstitions j because it imposes on them the fatigue of enquiry ; 
and because it rouses even sluggish understandings to ask if things are as they are commonly 
supposed, and if all is really tcue which they pom thoir childhood have been taught to 
believe ” (History of Civilisation in England, by H. T. Buckle, 1857, pp. 334). 

1 See Chapter It. in I'art L, “ Man as a Citizen ”, pp. 63-67. 
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woi'Kf,. Tito Thar was Lhi- supreme autocrat o f the Orthodox Olnireh ; 
and he had, during the last few years of his reign, Rasputin as his spiritual 
adviser. This adventurer had, by his unsavoury combination of drinking 
bouts and sexual orgies with religious fanaticism, together with habitual 
venality, completely disgusted, not only the ordinary capitalist hut also 
the corrupt inner circles of Uussian society — a disgust so great as eventually 
to lead to his violent removal from the scene by a relative of the Tsar 
himself. 1 The village pries! hood, taken as a whole, was illiterate and 
grasping. The monasteries, enjoying large revenues, were nests of miracle- 
mougering. Throughout the vast Eurasian continent indigenous pagan 
magic and incantations held their own amid the Christian rites and such 
(Jhristia n doctrine as the peasant was taught. It is scarcely to lie wondered 
that, after reading a. “ plain, objective and not unsympathetic account of 
Russian religion ”, the professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of London - declared in 1934 that he could <! only come to one conclusion, 
and it is a conclusion that all true friends of religion will share -nearly 
nil that religion has been, and has meant, in Russia ought to perish for ever 
from the face of the earth and from the memory of men ”. a 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings and defects of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, it must be recognised that the attitude taken up by 
the Communist Party has excited a pained surprise and intense dis- 
approval among earnest Christians in Western Europe and the United 
States, which has militated against any friendship with the USSR. On 
the other hand, it is exactly the explicit denial of the intervention of any 
God, or indeed of any will other than human will, in the universe, that 
has attracted, to Soviet Communism, the sympathies of many intellectuals, 
and especially of scientists in all civilised countries. 3 

1 It may l)o recalled that Rasputin was not only the spiritual advisor lo the royal 
fainily, but was also recognised and even honoured by the Primate of the Russian Church. 
Thus the well-known Ukrainian nobleman and landlord, Vladimir KorostoveD, who was 
an official in the tsarist Foreign Office, afior describing his interview with the metropolitan 
Pitiil'im, the “ highest represen tad ivo of the Church ”, tolls us : “ When 1 had taken leave 
and was going down the slnirs, I saw a carriage drive up and two figures get out. One 
of the men I recognised immediately, for it was Stunner, the Prime Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Allairs, who was helping his companion out of the carriage. Pressed in a 
Russian rubashka, with a great wedge-shaped beard, stooping a little, the second figure 
appeared — Rasputin. Both were going to call on their friend, I’itirhn, and only then l 
■understood why the reception had boon closed. What vile intrigues aro these 1 three men 
now going to hatch for Russia 1 was my thought as 1 left the monastery ” (Seed and 
Harvest, by Vladimir Korostovetz, 1931, pp. 193-194). 

3 Professor John MaoMurray, in a review of Dr. Julius F. Hooker's Religion and Com- 
munism, in the English magazine Soviet Culture, February 1934, p. 15, 

8 This attitude has been well put by a contemporary English thinker : “ The most 
1 civilised ’ men have refused to accept superstition and magic as an explanation of the 
universe and man’s place in it. They have denied that the strength and unprovability 
of a belief are adequate grounds for believing that the belief is l rue. They have main- 
tained that beliefs which aro the offsprings of emotion, sedatives ol our fours, or the ful- 
filment of our desires, are hub poet. . . . The civilised man soon finds that the knowledge 
which reason and experience can give him is strictly limited, and that all his knowledge is 
founded Upon, beliefs which are mere intuitions and which he has no reason to believe true. 
IE he sticks to * soiesnee ’ and describes the world or oven the universe as it. appears to him, 
he remains on fairly firm ground j he may even succeed in splitting an invisible atom or 
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Marx ;md RuroIh, in nil thoir voluminous writings, took up a position 
of positive ami imcompromising atheism. Like them, Lenin insisted, 
as the basis of all his ((‘aching, oil a resolute denial ol’ (here being any 
known manifestation of the supernatural, lie steadfastly insisted that 
the universe known to mankind (including mind equally with matter) was 
the sphere of science ; and that this steadily advancing knowledge, the 
result of human experience of the universe, was the only useful instrument 
and the only valid guide of human action. There is, it was declared, 
nowhere any miracle, nowhere any “ immortality ” ; no ‘‘ soul other 
than 1 lie plainly temporary “ mind ” of man ; and no survival or revival 
of personality after death. Lenin refused to admit any hesitation or 
dubiety in the matter. He would not consent to any veiling of these dog- 
matic conclusions by the use of such words as agnosticism or spiritualism. 
He wrote a whole volume 1 to mark off, most resolutely, from his own 
following, anyone who presumed to treat religion as anything but super- 
stition, loading to mere magic without scientific basis, and serving, as 
Marx had once said, as opium for the people. 

When the 'Bolsheviks came into power in 1917, they made this defiant 
and dogmatic atheism the basis of their action. 2 There, is evidence that 
it did not lack extensive popular support. Up and down the country 
there ensued, in the villages as well as in the factories, a great deal of 

weighing an invisible star. . . . The metaphysical beliefs ot the civilised man are cold 
compared rvith those of tho savage; for tho snvago’s beliefs are dictated to him hy li it. 
emotions, whereas the civilised man suspects any of his beliefs which he behoves because 
they satisfy his emotions. Jt is also true that the metaphysics of civilisation are 
negative arid unerentive in the sense that they refuse to claim knowledge of things about 
which they have no knowledge ; but the criticism is only important if it is more creative 
to believe what is not true than to believe that you rlo not know" (Quack Quack ! by 
Leonard Woolf, 1.035, pp. 1(14-105). 

1 Materialism and E mpirio-Critieism, 1909. 

- 1 Tho reader may he referred to the excellent work Religion and Communism, by Dr. 
Julius F. Keeker ( 1033, 303 pp.), for a lull and systematic examination of the position in 
tho USSR, with an appendix of the principal decrees mid other documents. His earlier 
work, Religion under the Soviets, New York, 1927, may still usefully be read. See also the 
chapter “ Religious Freedom and Control ” (pp. 90-104) in Liberly under Hie 'Soviets, by 
Roger N. Baldwin, New York, 1928 and 1930, 272 pp. The decrees may also be found in 
the British Parliamentary 1’apor (Omd. 364 1 of 1930) entitled Certain Legislation respecting 
Religion in force in, the Union of Sdriel Socialist Republics. 

The “ persecution ” of religion in the USSR, at. dike rent periods and in particular 
localities, has been described, usually under the influence of deeply moved feelings of 
abhorrence, in such works as The Bolshevist Persecution of Christianity, by Francis 
McCnllagh (1924); The Russian Crucifmon, by E. A. Mackenzie (1931). The case is 
stated with more restraint, and doubtless with greater accuracy, in Russia’s Iron Age, 
hy W. H. Chamberlin (193(5), chapter xvi., “ Tho Crusade against Religion ”, pp. 311-326. 
Bee also Communism and Religion, by Ivor Thomas (1934), 28 pp, ; Fifteen Years of Religion 
mid Anti-Religion in Russia, by Paul B. Anderson (1933, 78 pp.) ; and Militant Atheism : 
the, World-Wide Propaganda of Communism, hy the Right Reverend Monsignor IVT. 
D’Herbigny (1933, 80 pp.). Tho following may also lie consulted ; The Russian lie, volution, 
by Nicholas Berdyaev, 1931, 95 pp, ; Few Minds, Mew Men ? by Thomas Woody, 1932 ; 
and Russia To-day, what we can learn from it, by Sherwood Eddy, 1936, 316 pp, A 
pamphlet taking the other side, published by the Cooperative Society of Foreign Workers, 
gives more useful information of the present position : Religion and the Church in the 
OR SR, by M. Sloin man (Moscow, 1033, 04 pp.). 
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what wo onu only desaibe an , spontaneous mass convulsions to a I heiam • 
very much as them had been, a thousand years before, mass conversions 
to Chrisluuuly. 

In the first years of the confusion of L ‘ War Communism ” and in the 
agonies of the Civil War and the famine of 1921, there were, in many 
villages and cities, all sorts of popular excesses against the Church and 
its priests, as there were against the landlords and capitalists. The lands 
belonging to the monasteries and other Church institutions were seized 
and shared among the local peasants ; the kulaks being described as the 
leaders of the looters. 1 An unknown number of priests who had made 
themselves objectionable to the villagers, or who had resisted expropria- 
tion, were, killed, in many villages churches, often by popular acclama- 
tion, wore converted into clubs or schools or storehouses for grain. 

The Soviet Government, failed, for some years, to get control of the 
popular feeling ; and doubtless sympathised with it in all but its worst 
excesses. All the schools were immediately secularised; all religious 
teaching having been forbidden in Lunacharsky’s proclamation of October 
20, 19 J 7. The closing of churches, and their diversion to secular uses, by 
mere majority vote at the village meeting, continued for some time un- 
checked. Anti-god museums were established in the cities, often in 
secularised churches and monasteries, in which wore exhibited exposures 
of the sham miracles 2 by which the clergy had deceived the people ; 
“ sacred ” relics which had been made objects of worship ; pictures dis- 
playing the close association of church dignitaries with the Tsar ancl with 
tire army officers ; diagrams of graphic statistics showing how great were 
the revenues extracted by the Church from the peasantry ; and every- 
thing else calculated to inflame, public opinion against the organised 
religion that had hitherto deluded the people. 

The direct propaganda of atheism was undertaken, at first by indi- 
viduals, and presently by groups and local societies who, from 1922 
onward were supported by a weekly newspaper called Bezboznilc (The 
Godless). A conference at Moscow in 1925 adopted, after discussion, a 
series of theses laying down the lines upon which religion should be com- 
bated ; and the methods to be adopted for the propaganda of atheism 
among the various sections of the population, including children and 
adolescents, college students, the Bed Army, village clubs, the various 
national minorities and so on. The individual propagandists and the local 
groups and societies were drawn together in one groat “ Union of the 
Godless ”, which gradually established a vast network of branches, with 
cells among the membership of every kind of society, from one end of the 
USSR to the other. In 1929 an “ All-Union Conference of Anti-Religious 
Societies ” at Moscow changed the name of its central organisation to 

1 “ 01 all the human monsters 1 have ever met in my travels I cannot recall any so 
malignant and odious as the Russian kulak. In til© revolutionary horrors of 1905 and 
1919 ho was the ruling spirit — a fiend incarnate ” (The- Eclipse of Russia, by K ,1. Dillon, 
1918, p. 07). 

2 Such as the pretended non-decomposition of bodies of “ saints 
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'■ The Union of Militant Atheists At that date it counted about 9000 
local ('(dls or branches, with an aggregate membership that did not 
exceed half a million, among whom over one hundred different racial and 
language groups were represented. Very energetic campaigns were then 
launched for the expansion of its work, in which anti- religious propaganda 
was combined with efforts to assist the development of collective farms, 
to popularise the increase in the defensive forces of the USSR, and to 
promote the industrialisation arranged for in the five- Year Plan. The 
past six years have witnessed an extraordinary growth of the movement. 1 
Prom 9000 cells and branches, it sprang year by year to 30,000, 50,000 
and 70,000, with an aggregate membership, paying tiny fees, counted by 
millions. 2 

Naturally, the majority of this great membership take little active 
part in the activities of the Union, and content themselves with paying 
the small annual dues, and perhaps subscribing to one or oilier of the 
atheist periodicals. On the other hand, the number of those who have 
passed through the organisation is much greater than its current member- 
ship ; and that of the people who have become completely indifferent to 
religion is greater still “ At least half the population ”, states Dr. Hecker 
in 1935, 3 “ is already unchurched, and more or less indifferent to the 
old religious taboos and traditions. . . . The Moslems, which formerly 
were the most fanatical in adhering to their religion, are now turning 
away from it in large numbers ; the reasons are chiefly social and economic. 
To the Moslem women it means emancipation from their age-long degrada- 
tion ; to the men it means freeing themselves from the oppression of 
their former feudal lords. In joining the collective the former semi- 
slave farm labourer becomes independent ; a new life begins for him, 
and he readily abandons his old religion which has taught him submission 
to a master. . . . Anti-religious propaganda among the minor nationali- 
ties is at the same time an agitation for a social revolution, and its far- 
reaching consequences are widening.” 4 

1 Tlic membership over 14 for 1932 was givon ua five aucl a half millions, about 70 per 
coni men and 30 per cunt women; about 45 per cent, between 14 and 22 ; 45 per rent 
botwoon 23 and 45 ; and only 10 per coni above 46. OI this membership it was estimated 
that some 40 per cent, were members or candidates of the I’arty, or Comsomols, whilst 
about 60 por cent wore non- Party. In addition, there is a junior organisation for children 
under 1 4 which counts about two million members, nearly equally divided between boys 
and girls (Religion and Communism, by Julius F. Hecker, 1033, p. 219). 

2 “ Coufidenco in themselves as a new conquering class, youthful naivete and joy in 
pioneering, and the relish of the machine and the untold wealth that it yields, inspire the 
youth of tho Soviet Union to deeds of which the meaning and purpose are fixed in advance 
by the philosophic system which has become their faith, and lead them to break with a 
religion built up on man’s humility in the fiteo of tho incomprehensible and his recognition 
of tho limitedness of his powers. The new youth are full of contempt and incomprehension 
of an outlook which does not regard the immanence of human reason as the super-eminent 
source of the energies of human life and of man’s history. In their view science has killed 
God ” ( Nationalism in the Soviet Union, by Hans ICokn, 1933, pp. 15-10). 

a Religion anil Communism, by Julius F. Hecker (1933), pp. 220, 220. 

4 There is an “International of Proletarian Freethinkers ’’ which was started by 
German and Czechoslovakian atheists in 1926, and was joined by the Soviet “ Union of 
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Tlie .social atmosphere, iti tlie USSB is unfriendly to any form of 
supematuralism ; just as the social afniospiierc of the United States or 
Great Britain is unfriendly to any dogmatic atheism. But so far as the 
present writers could ascertain in I ft"] 2 and II) .‘U , (here is, in the USSR 
to-day, nothing that can properly he called persecution of those who are 
Christians, any more than there is of Jews, Moslems or Buddhists. 1 
There is no law against the avowal of belief in any religious creed, or the 
private practice of its rites. There is no exclusion from ollice (apart from 
the voluntarily recruited Vocation of Leadership) of men or women who 
are believers. There is nowadays no rejection from the public schools 
and colleges of the children of believers. Churches, mosejues and syna- 
gogues are, still open for public worship, which any person is free to attend 
The services are conducted in each case by the religious teachers (priests, 
mullahs, etc.) whom the respective congregations choose to maintain. 3 

Militant Atheists ” in 11)26. The latter set, themselves to turn the international work in 
the direction of supporting a revolutionary uprising in (he several countries, whereupon 
the merely “ reformist ” freethinkers withdrew to form the so-eallerl Brussels International 
of lireo thinkers. The International of Proletarian freethinkers, passing completely into 
soviet control, is now centred in Moscow, where it claims to maintain correspondence with 
groups in more than thirty countries. 

1 Wo do not understand how Mr. W. 11. Chamberlin can assort, as ho does in his 
article m Foreign Affairs (New York), that “ representatives of all religious faiths are 
being pel scented [in the USSR in 11)1)5] at least as vigorously as Dissenters and Catholics 
wore persecuted under Charles 11. [in England] Fortunately, Mr. Chamberlin enumer- 
ates carefully all tlie forms that 1 ho u persecution ” takes. The .Soviet Government refuses 
to print or to import religious books. Practically all seminaries for priests are" suppressed. 
The chur, -lies are forbidden to carry on charitable or recreational work. The Children of 
priests are denied access to higher education. There is frequent arbitrary closing of par- 
ticular churches. Priests and others uutivc in religious work are sometimes summarily 
arrested and deported mi grounds that they do not understand. Mr. Chamberlin is 
evidently unacquainted with past history if he thinks that, the six kinds of “ oppression ” 
which ho recites amount to anything like tlie penal treatment meted out to “ Dissenters 
and Catholics ” in the lingland or the Ireland of the seven teorith and eighteenth centuries, 
or evon in the New lingland of those times. 

a In 193-1 the present writers were informed that there wore more than forty churches 
in Moscow open for religious worship ; about half that number in Kiov, and corresponding 
numbers in other large cities ; but thore are none in the newly established manufacturing 
cities. There are Homan Catholic services in Leningrad and Moscow, which are unmolested 
and well attended. The Jews hare their synagogues ; the Moslems their mosques (in the 
city of Kazan, for instance, several) ; there are even Buddhist temples ; and various 
evangelical sectaries have ilioir own places of worship — in the cities in greatly reduced 
numbers, but (as lar as can be seen) not inadequate for the present congregations, which 
are, however, greatly swollen at Easier. In the villages it was reported that threo-fourtha 
of the churches were still open for religious worship though with greatly dwindled con- 
gregations ; and that the number secularised, though running into thousands, formed only 
a small percentage of the whole. Mr. Chamberlin gives the number of churches still open 
as about 38,000 for the whole of the USSR, which would ho about 70 pur cent of those 
existing before the Revolution (Russia's Iron Age, 1935, p. 325). The Soviet Government 
has, for some years, refused to allow any village church to be secularised by a bare majority. 
Nothing leas than an overwhelming vote of the village electors will now suffice. In tlie 
villages With Jewish populations the synagogues continue then- services, and the Jewish 
families their ancient rites. 

In some areas (as the present writers were told in the Tartar Autonomous Republic 
in 1932) a laTge proportion, if not a majority, ol the mullahs followed tho bulk of their 
congregations in abandoning Islam and taking to secular work in the service of tho Soviet 
Union ; whilst most of the other mullahs went away. 
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AH the bniiding.s a , to national property, arid they are leased free of rent, 
but .subject to the payment of the ordinary taxes, and to the Jceepiug 
of the building in proper repair, to self-formed registered societies of 
particular religious denominations, which make themselves responsible, for 
the maintenance of flic clergy and other expenses, births, marriages 
and burials may be blessed by religious rites, either in the home, at the 
cemetery or in church, by desire and at the expense of the persons con- 
eorned. The priests of the Greek Orthodox Church are to be seen, in 
the cities, walking the streets in their religious garb, 1 and in the country 
working in their gardens, without molestation or abuse. Icons may still 
be seen without, concealment in many a peasant’s i'.bu, even in the col- 
lective. farms. Christians, Jews and Moslems arc not, as such, refused 
employment, nor arc their children excluded from the schools and colleges, 
although no provision is made there for religious instruction of any kind. 
Parents are not forbidden to give, within the home, religious teaching to 
tlioir own children ; but no school (and no assemblage of children outside 
each family) for the purpose of religious instruction is permitted. The 
religious societies and the, clergy are forbidden to undertake or promote 
any educational or charitable or recreational work as a corporate function 
of their congregation, or in connection with the churches. The priests, 
in short, arc allowed to do nothing beyond holding services for worship, 
and performing religious rites connected with births, marriages and 
funerals at the request and expense of the family concerned. 2 By an 
alteration of the law made in 11)2!), any public propaganda, of religion 
(apart from conducting services and preaching sermons in church) is 
made a penal offence ; although auti-religious propaganda continues to 
be permitted, and even encouraged. No religious books (at any rate in 
the Ivussian language) are issued by lire government publishing estahlish- 

1 There is oven said Lo bo an exceptional case o£ a priest of the Greek Orthodox Ghnrrh, 
who conducts weekly Services, and also soivos as a part-time official in a government 
depart mont. Ho is an exceptionally qualified scientific specialist whose consultative 
assistance is so highly valued that lie is allowed to attend in Ills priestly garments. 

J By judicial decision in 1985, it was laid down that it was a punishable 0 lienee lo 
Ijapfcixe any child without Iho consent ot its parents. 

During the first mno months ot tho years 1027 and 1!)28 the percentages of births, 
marriages and burials in Moscow at which religious rites wore performed was its under : 
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meuts ; and none arc, allowed to come in from abroad. In short, although 
there is no persecution of individuals because of their holding any religious 
belief, there is a great, deal of restriction of any corporate or public re- 
ligious activities. The Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
show no favour to any religious belief, and persistently direct the whole 
force of public opinion against it. To imagine, or believe that there is 
anything in or affecting the universe or mankind, in any uiuiatuia! or 
supernatural way, contrary to I he ascertained truths of science, and at 
the same time not amenable to scientific investigation, is — so the com- 
munists declare — merely the superstition, and the faith in magic, of the 
ignorant, ^ut the ordinary citizen is not punished for his ignorance in 
being a believer, even in what is thought to be magic. There is no perse- 
cution of the silent yearning for a spiritual vision of the universe. What 
the Communist Party maintains is a rigid rule for itself. Its own mem- 
bership, including probationary candidature for its membership, is open 
to no one who does not whole-heartedly and outspokenly declare himself 
an atheist, and a complete denier of the existence of every form or kind 
of the supernatural. 

The persistence of tins intolerance of any faith in supcruaturalism 
may be attributed to a mixture of motives. The clergy of the various 
religious denominations are believed, not unnaturally, to continue in a 
state of determined hostility to the very existence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and to all its activities. Those of the Greek Orthodox Church 
continue to look to Paris, whore an Orthodox Theological College is 
maintained by some White emigres, from which it is hoped to keep up a 
supply of priests to fill the places left vacant by death and desertion. 
The religious congregations in Moscow and other cities are suspected of 
sympathy with the “ counter-revolutionary ” intrigues and conspiracies 
that are supposed to be perennial. All these motives for intolerance 
may fade away as the Soviet Government feels its own existence definitely 
ensured. But even then the continuance, among the people at large, of 
religious belief as inculcated by the priests, may still he regarded as an 
obstacle to their whole-hearted acceptance of the science by which alone 
the people’s work in agriculture and other forms of production, can he 
made ever more efficient, in the rural districts the priests have allowed 
the peasants to go on fixing when to sow and when to begin to reap, 
not from any knowledge of agriculture, or of the weather, but upon the 
traditional saints’ clays. In times of drought their remedy was to lead 
the peasants in procession round the fields in order to pray for rain. They 
still teach the peasants that the yield of the harvest depends, not so much 
on the efficiency of the cultivation, as on the ceremonial blessing of the, 
fields. Even to-day the priests are apt to inculcate, for the maintenance 
of health and the prevention of disease, not the preventive or remedial 
measures advocated by the medical practitioners provided by the com- 
missariats of health, but the anointings and prayers in which alone the 
priests themselves usually believe. And there has been, both in the 
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Ollrodox Church and among some of the sectaries, a, darker side. Part 
of the degradation oi this theology down to the Revolution was its 
association with a dangerous eroticism, for which absolution was obtained 
by confession. In some cases there was even self-immolation by masses 
with some mysterious faith of thereby ensuring salvation in immortality. 
In short, it seems to the Communist Party, and to the Boviet Government, 
as if religion, even where it is not an opiate to the people, discouraging 
all effort for social improvement in this world, must he regarded as no 
betthr than the superstitious magic characteristic of barbarism and 
savagery. As such, it needs to bo resisted and if possible extirpated. 

It is, however, now recognised by the responsible leaders that it is 
unnecessary, and even imprudent, to affront the feelings of pious believers 
by insults to their religion and by ridicule of its observances. The Soviet 
Govcrnmen t has more than once intervened to moderate the provocative 
activity of the Onion of the Godless. No church can now he closed in 
the cities (otherwise than by removal for a street improvement) unless 
no religious society can be formed to undertake its maintenance, and 
provide for its use by regular services ; or in the villages, unless an over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants of the locality insist upon the 
transfer of the building to secular uses. The wisdom of this amount of 
tolerance has boon cogently argued by a popular communist propagandist . 1 
“ A believer ”, writes Kerzhentsev, “ whose religious feelings are affronted 
will only become still more religious. Thus the forcible closing of a 
church against the will of the population will merely evoke a desperate, 
passionate struggle and confirm the dupes ol' the priests in their faith. 
The cultural standards of the population must bo raised, books of popular 
science circulated, and cinemas and theatres substituted for church cere- 
monies, for people go to church l'or entertainment too, for the sake of 
the singing or ritual. In this way we shall achieve the emancipation 
of the workers from the yoke of religion.” 

But this is not enough. It is being argued by some that the sweeping 
denial of all possibility of any supornaturalism, which is now insisted on 
by the? Communist Party in the USSR, is detrimental alike to personal 
veracity and clear thinking, and to scientific progress. It is one thing to 
take a stand upon science, which comprises ail that is known, and to 
refuse to believe or assent to any statement about the universe or about 
mankind, which is either contradicted or unsupported by evidence that 
will stand scientific examination. What seems unwarranted, even 
according to dialectical materialism, is the dogmatic denial of the very 
possibility of the existence of anything that is unknown to science- 
unknown, that is to say', to the scientists of to-day. After all, the science 
of each generation is not only perpetually contradicting many of the 
dicta of the scientists of the preceding generation, but is also demonstrat- 
ing the existence of whole ranges of phenomena— we need only instance 
radiology— of which our grandfathers had no inkling. Moreover, we have 
1 'Bolshevism for Beginners, by I*. Kerzhentsev (1931), p. 78, 
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to reengni.se Hint ilie human species is not “ the only pebble on flip 
hem h Tim universe known to man is greater Ilian, and diheient (‘mm, 
Unit known to the dug , and boll) of these am hopelessly beyond the; ken 
of tin* aid. Can wo lie quite mho dial, llu'ce do not exist, within wind 
we ml) tlio univm&e, m a way as unimaginable by us as the wonders of 
jadiology wore by Marx and Darwin, entities so completely beyond our 
icon as we aie beyond Unit of the ant ? This possibility aftoids no warrant 
for n belief in the existence of gods or angels, any more than in buddhns 
or devils ; and no ground whatever for a belief in personal immortality, 
or m heaven or wulhalhi. But the very limitation of our present 
knowledge should suggest that it might have a healthier educational 
effect on the unlearned if we explained that we simply did not know, and 
why we could not necessarily expect to know — that is to say, if we took 
up the position, not of a dogmatic atheism but of a strictly scientific 
agnosticism. To pub the ease oti the lowest ground, the dogmatic atheist 
is not unlikely, as Kerzhentsev has explained, unexpectedly and by re- 
pulsion, to create the obstinate theist ! 

Whether further study of the nature of man’s mind, and of the not 
uncommon craving for the assumption of some purpose inherent in the 
universe as a whole, may not one day lead to the recognition, even by 
the scientists themselves, of something beyond the knowledge yielded 
by man's actual experience— some means of communion with something 
anterior or superior to the universe itself — remains a speculation, perhaps 
a yearning, about which nolhing can be asserted . 1 

In the foregoing pages we have sought to survey, in its highest ranges, 
the vigorous and continuous cult of science in the USSR, just as we have 
described, in our chapter on The Remaking of Man, the strenuous attempt 
to develop the intelligence and increase the knowledge, nob of a selected 
few among a selected race, lmt of the masses of factory operatives and 
peasants, of hunters and fishers, of wandering tribesmen, of the innumer- 
able religious and primitive superstitions of the vast Eurasian continent. 
But all this activity in stimulating the intellect of the inhabitaids of the 

1 “ Primitive and early civilisations peopled tlio universe with whole galaxies of gods 
and demons. As man lived and learned, ho found exact explanations lor phenomena 
previously attributed to the gods. The more progressive (or, at least aggressive) peoples, 
in the mateiiul sormo, gradually reduced super natural omnipotent!, to one, whom i hoy 
regarded an ruler. The Bolshevik society, seeking to write another chapter in the Book 
of Changes, denies the supernatural in lofo and abolishes the lust of the gods, .devils and 
angels. Regardless of personal beliefs, regardless of what may ho Hie outcome of it, it 
is clear that the communist experiment with loligion is another human effoit to 
emancipate the mind fioro supernatural foars. Such steps as have heretofore been lalcon 
in this piograsurve liberation, have been made by the learned and the well-to-do, and tlio 
results lmvc been restricted to a narrow oirelo. Will the proletarian culture, now forming, 
eontributo permanent extensions to man’s freedom, and what will it lie ? The liberating 
principle of demoeiatie societies lias been individualism ; that of Bolshevik society is to 
bp collectivism. In the quest for freedom, which will conti ibute most 1 Both can ho 
wedded to science, or to religion. It seems that judgement of this present experiment will 
ultimately depend simply upon the proved greater effectiveness, of one principle or the 
other m satisfying needs, material, emotional and intellectual ” (A T ew Minds, New Men ?, 
hv Thomas Woody, 1982, p. 256). 
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USSR., it may be Haiti, loaves untouched ilic realm of conscience in the 
liiintl of man. By sweeping away all supoiuiihiralism, there is destroyed, 
at a blow, the code of conduct founded on divine revelation By the 
different religions --.Judaic, Buddhist, Christian or Moslem- -together with 
the not less formidable codes of the primitive trihes. Has not this pro- 
duced, among all the peoples of the (JSKR. a stale of ethical anarchy as 
to the relation of man to man, equally with the relation of man to the 
universe i What, it will be asked, has been the result of this anarchy 
on human conduct, as manifested in man’s relation to the community 
either as a citizen, or as a producer, or as a consumer ; or 011 his personal 
behaviour as a friend or mate, as a child or parent; or on his own life 
in pursuit of his own wellbeing >. Tn the following chapter we shall 
endeavour to uncover the dominant purpose which steels the will and 
directs tin 1 aim of the Bolshevist statesmen, and holds the Communist 
Party to its devoted activities. We have to describe the scale of values 
that defines for them the “ good life ”, and trace tire dawn and (lie progress 
of a new conscience, out of which may ultimately come even that ” wither- 
ing of the state ” of which Marx wrote nearly a century ago. 



CHAPTER XLL 


TLB GOOD LIFE 

Thor is who have bad the patience to read through the preceding chapters 
of this volume will have, been impressed by the energy and persistence 
with which the soviet statesmen have pursued their aims. Whether in 
deliberately planning a vastly increased production of commodities and 
services ; 1 or in organising with unparalleled ingenuity the labour of the 
producers ; i or in providing for the health, education and economic 
security in all ilie vicissitudes of life of the entire community ; 3 or in 
adopting, as the main instrument of tlieir achievement the fullest a pplica- 
tion of science,' 1 Lenin and Stalin, and the organised Vocation of Leader- 
ship which they have moulded and inspired, have been governed by a 
single purpose. 5 This purpose, as we have explained, has been the 
universal advance in civilisation of the people of the USSR. What 
was to he obtained for them all were the conditions of (he good life. 


27/e Pursuit, of Plenty 

The road for an advance in civilisation — the conditions of the good 
life — lay clear before them. The vast population with which the Soviet 
Government had to deal was, in 1917, with statistically few exceptions, 
not only ignorant, with a specially low standard of health, and coarsened 
and brutalised by centuries of oppression ; but also miserably poor, and 
Buffering periodically from actual famine. The first requisite for the good 
life in the USSR was to increase very greatly the annual production, of the 
commodities and services by the enjoyment of which it is possible for 

1 Chapter VIII, in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”. 

2 Chapter IX. in Fait II., “ In Place of Profit ”. 

3 Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remaking of Man ”. 

1 Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science ihe Salvation of Mankind 

5 Western scientists, as it soems to us, supply no confident answer as to the origin 
and causation of human purpose. They cannot maintain, to-day, the conception of 
inspiration from outside the universe, or from behind tho phenomena, of which alone matt 
is aware. They feel obliged to believe that the mind of civilised man, with all its contents 
or phases, has been slowly built up throughout the long ages of man’s ascent in the bio- 
logical scale. Our purpose, like our will and our emotions, can, the scientists tell us, repre- 
sent nothing but an amalgamation or a residuum of all our inheritance ; moulded in 
successive generations by home and other social environment ; worked on by all sorts of 
education and training ; affected by our personal habits and our particular experiences ; 
and rising in our minds; we know not why or how, as an urge that compels our actions. 
Wo do not understand that the Marxian communist would differ from this conclusion. 
What he, adds is his own interpretation and summary of the evolution ol social organisa- 
tion, after the long period of tho “ primitive ” societies, down to tho establishment of the 
“ classless ” community. As suggestive in this conneetionunay bo named the substantial 
book entitled I'ilhics, by Nicholas Hartmann, 1926, admirably translated by Dr. Stanton 
Coit, 3 vols„ 1032 ; and also The. Dawn of Conscience, by Jamas H. Breasted, New York, 
1334. 
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man to rise, stage alter stage, from barbarism to civilisation. It was 
crystal clear to Lenin, and his 'companions, that, as the necessary basis 
for any universal improvement in health, education, technical capacity, 
culture, manners and refinement, poverty had to he converted into plenty. 


For the Whole Population 

What was equally clear to them — and in this they differed from the 
statesmen of other countries — was that the ‘‘ plenty ” liad to be secured, 
not for any superior class or classes, and not for any particular race or 
races, even if these classes or races proved themselves to be more capable 
or more industrious or more enlightened than the rest of the population, but 
universally and without exclusions, for all the inhabitants of the USSR. 

Now, the very idea of universality of participation in the plenty of a 
prosperous community was never present to the minds of nineteenth- 
century statesmen. This was not because they lacked humanity or 
charity. They wore merely convinced that such a universalism was im- 
practicable. They had been taught that “ the poor ye have always with 
you ”. Under a system of private ownership of the means of production, 
in which the direct motive for enterprise and employment is, not an 
increased supply of commodities for the enjoyment of the whole people, 
but the making of profit for the benefit of individuals among them, 
experience proved that, with the ever-increasing aggregation of capital 
into larger units, whilst a minority became wealthy, the majority re- 
mained poor. Lenin and his companions believed that these aggregations 
must inevitably pass into public ownership, and that the substitution of 
collective for individual property in the means of large-scale production, 
and the deliberately planned administration of these in a condition of 
social equality, overcame the supposed impracticability of making plenty 
universal. They had, accordingly, no motive for accepting as inevitable 
the poverty of the poor, whether the poor were in poverty through their 
individual weakness of character or capacity, or through that of the 
Tace or class to which they belonged. 

It will be noted that the Bolshevist conception of the universality 
of plenty was unconnected with any belief in the social value, or even in 
the possibility, of identity or equality among individuals, whether in 
work, capacity or morality, or in the amount or kind of service rendered, 
or in the rate, of earnings or wages or other form of income. What was 
aspired to in the future was the very opposite of equality among indi- 
viduals, namely, a state of society in which each person would voluntarily 
serve according to his ability, and receive from the community whatever 
was appropriate to his needs. Only, as the ability varies enormously, 
whilst the material needs are much the same for the ablest as for the 
stupidest, and the cultural needs do not greatly differ in cost, there is no 
reason to fear that this formula would again divide society into rich and. 
poor as the institution of private property inevitably does, 
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The desired condition of univomilistn in pl< j n1 y could he secured, it 
was confidently hold, only by a considerable degree of industrialisation. 
A community predominatingly agricultural, with fanning carried on by 
n multitude of peasants, was, it svas believed, necessarily a eonmumitv 
without plenty. Without full use of scientific; technology, it was impos- 
sible to secure the immeasurable ineiease yielded by mass production. 
Individual production is, as regards all material commodities, always 
small production, yielding, if at all equally divided, little above bare 
subsistence. The great wealth formerly obtained, even from agriculture, 
by a tola lively small number of proprietors by their employment of in- 
numerable slaves or serfs, or rack-rented peasants, and still enjoyed in 
capitalist countries by means of the p 'ivate employmen t, of wage labourers, 
could be, in mass production, both surpassed and universally enjoyed, 
without exploitation of slave or serf or proletarian, only by making power- 
driven machinery in common ownership serve, not individual landlords 
or capitalists, but the industrialised collectivist static Under Soviet 
Communism, in fact, the machine becomes the ubiquitous slave of 
mankind. 


Tv Social, Equality 

This universal ism in plenty, to be .secured by the abolition of indi- 
vidual ownership a nd private management of the instruments of large-scale 
production, together with the definite penalisation of trading in commodi- 
ties for profit, and of the employment of persons at wages with a view 
to lire making of profit from their labour, was assumed to result in a 
condition of social equality. Whilst, production by personal effort could 
be allowed, and the personal ownership of whatever the individual him- 
self could earn, and even the investment, of his savings at interest in the 
government, savings bank or loans, the amount of inheritance could be, 
strictly limited by taxation, whilst no social privileges need be permitted, 
even to those (such as authors or artists of genius) whose peculiar talents 
enable them to produce works which can be enjoyed without being con- 
sumed in the process, and thus to obtain exceptionally large incomes 
without speculation or exploitation. Above all, there need be no mono- 
poly of education or training. These boons could be ensured, along with 
the necessary allowances for maintenance,, to tire offspring of all parents 
as quickly as sufficient teaching could be provided, without distinction 
of sex or race, or parental position or wealth. The aim was an eqnalitarian 
society where health and economic, security, education ’and culture, 
manners and refinement, would be, in the absence of any privileged class, 
or any privileged race, substantially common to all, because effectively 
open to all. Nothing less than this creation of a new and unprecedented 
social order is the Bolshevist aim, 
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Th( “ Clasblesii Society 

This condition of social equality will not he completely attained, so 
the Bolsheviks have held, until they have established what is termed 
the “ classless society Such a vision of the social organisation of the 
future usually hallles the British and American students. In England, 
the classless society is understood as one in which the individual men and 
women, being all ol 0110 social class, would he all alike ; or, more precisely, 
would manifest a much higher degree of uniformily than the members 
of the numerous different sections nowadays found in any highly developed 
capitalist community. A classless society, in tins sense, it is felt, would 
involve a loss of individuality, and a monotonous sameness, which would 
Ik 1 distressing, if not actually inimical to progress. At the same time, 
it is made a matter of reproach to Soviet Communism that, after nearly 
twenty years, the USSR shows no sign even of approaching such a 
monotonous uniformity among individuals ! it is, indeed, alleged, with- 
out evidence, that a distinct new differentiation among social classes is, 
in the UKBli, becoming increasingly visible. 

These criticisms are, in our opinion, alike based on a simple mis- 
translation or misunderstanding of what Soviet Communism means by 
the classless society. Karl Marx, and, after him, successive generations 
of followers, have chosen to take, as a summary 0/ social evolution in the 
period of capitalism, a continuous and relentless economic struggle be- 
tween competing social groups or sections. These, it is assumed, will 
increasingly coalesce into two opposing hosts, the one host (called the 
bourgeoisie) eventually uniting all the various groups or sections who 
Jive on rent or interest or the profit which is gained, whether directly or 
indirectly, by the employment of persons at wages, or by buying and 
selling commodities, or by the. various financial manipulations to which 
this leads ; whilst the other host (called the proletariat) comes to com- 
prise,, not only the great mass of wage-earners inheriting that status from 
slave or serf or wage-earning ancestry, but also the numerous groups or 
sections, losers in the economic struggle (called the petty- bourgeoisie, 
or the “ white collar workers ” or the poor peasants), whom the economic 
struggle will have remorselessly pressed Mown into the, proletariat. Marx 
foresaw that the wage-earning proletariat would come to form an ever 
larger proportion of each capitalist community, while the bourgeoisie 
though uniting many groups or sections, would be steadily reduced in 
aggregate numbers by the constant absorption of all small business enter- 
prises into larger ones ; and 4 he consequent relegation of impoverished 
profit-makers and their children to the ranks of the proletariat. At last, 
in the view of Marx, there would inevitably be a social explosion, in which 
the vast multitude of the swollen proletariat would expropriate the 
relatively small number of bourgeois, thus establishing a society in which 
there would be no longer individual profit-makers, purchasing labour- 
force for hire, nor any proletarian workers selling their labour-force for 

2®2 
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ever-dwindling wages as their only means of subsistence. All able-bodied 
persons would be serving tiie community according to their faculties, 
whilst they, and also all sections of the 11011 -ablo-bodied, would ho sup- 
ported by the community according to their needs. This would bo the 
“ classless society ”, 

Now we arc not here concerned with the truth or accuracy of this 
extremely summarised version of the economic and social history of the 
world, between the singe of primitive savagery or barbarism, which science 
now declares to have existed for many hundreds of thousands of years, 
and the lirnil catastrophe of world capitalism which seemed indefinitely 
remote until the Russian catastrophe, and its sequel m the successful 
establishment of the U1SHR , foreshortened the prospect startlingly. The 
consummation exported by Marx has to a very large extent become a 
political fact in the Soviet Union, though in the other countries it is still 
in the air. It is even possible that, on the completion in 1937 of the 
Second Five-Year Flan, or at any rate at no distant date, the leaders of 
the Soviet Union may be able to declare that the phase called the “ Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat ” lias passed, as the state is now almost 
conterminous with the whole population, and the “ classless society ” 
has been substantially established. For by that time there may well be, 
in all the wide expanse of the USSR, practically no individual capitalists 
purchasing labour-force from proletarian labourers driven to sell their 
labour-force to those seeking to make a profit out of it ; nor oven any 
private traders buying commodities which they have not themselves 
made, in order to sell them at a higher price. There will accordingly no 
longer be any division^ of society into the two classes of exploiter and 
exploited ; or, as that great Jewish statesman Disraeli expressed it, in 
the same decade as Marx, 1 into “ the two nations ” of the rich and tho 
poor. But the soviet leaders will certainly not mean by such an assertion 
that there, is anything hke uniformity among the inhabitants of the 
TJSSIi, either in capacity or attainments, in intellectual development or 
training, in personal habits or pursuits, in the social associations that they 
constitute or the groups to which they belong. On tiro contrary, com- 
munists claim that, by tho greatly increased opportunity for self-develop- 
ment afforded to those who have hitherto been the poorest, and tho greatly 
enlarged variety of occupations effectively opened to the entire popula- 
tion, Soviet Communism is creating positively more differentiation of 
individuality than exists in any capitalist country. 

There are certainly some grounds for such a claim. Wo habitually 
forget how limited is the choice of occupation (say, of the boy in an 
English mining village), and how small are the opportunities of self- 
development (say, of the Balkan landless labourer’s child)-— how scanty 
and primitive is tho schooling, and how Tare the technical training, that 
is, even to-day, allowed to more than half the population of Great Britain 

1 Benjamin Disraeli’s novel, Sybil, or the Two Nations, was first published in 
1845. 
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--how huge are the numbers to whom, in all capitalist countries, any 
development of inborn genius and any rise in civilisation are, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, practically denied. It is significant that something like 
one-hull' of all tbe adult male population of advanced capitalist com- 
munities consists of lifelong labourers or nondescripts who never become 
able to earn the wage of a skilled craftsman. The position in the Soviet 
Union is very different. The principle of universal!, srn, on which, as we 
have shown, the provision for health, schooling, training for life and 
choice of occupation is based in the USSR, with its drastic ousting of all 
disqualifications of sex or race, inferiority of social position or lack of 
means, necessarily implies a vast unloosing of human energy, a great 
increase in available capacity, and, at least, a not inconsiderable develop- 
ment of genius that would otherwise not have been able to fructify. 
That other principle of multiformity, to Avhich Lenin attached so much 
importance, incidentally opens up a diversity of ways among which the 
increased energy, capacity and genius have plainly a more effective choice 
of opportunity than in more rigidly canalised communities. It is not 
merely that there is, in the USSR,, as we have shown, not a single em- 
ployer, but, instead, hundreds of thousands of managements constantly 
seeking to enrol recruits. There is not even a single type of industrial 
organisation, but instead, a whole variety of difficult kinds of service. 
These range from the innumerable enterprises of the array of executive 
governments constituting the Union, the score of constituent or auto- 
nomous republics and the tens of thousands of oblasts, rayons and selo- 
soviots ; up to the multifarious executive agencies of the trade unions 
and the consumers’ cooperative societies ; the whole of these employing, 
in the aggregate, some 25 millions of wage-earners. Then there is the 
quite di (ferent sta bus of membership or partnership in the tens of thousands 
of industrial artels of owner-producers, or in the quarter of a million 
collective farms, with an aggregate adult membership approaching 50 
millions ; to say nothing of the numerous fishery kolkhosi and the 
“ integral ” cooperatives of the hunters and trappers. Finally there are, 
oven to this day, millions of individual self-employers whose ranks anyone 
can join in the wide open spaces, either among the still surviving inde- 
pendent peasantry, or among the independent hunters and trappers, or 
among the independent fishermen on the coasts, or among the inde- 
pendent prospectors for minerals. Wo have elsewhere .described how 
tons of thousands of scientific workers are thronging the thousand 
or more scientific research institutes in every branch of knowledge. It 
looks as if nowhere in the world— -not even in the United States — is 
there so much variety and diversity in the choice of employments 
effectively open to every member of the population as in the USSR. 
And this diversity and multiplicity of occupation and employment is 
continuously increasing with the growth and extension, throughout 
the vast area, of an ever more noarly complete social equality in the 
good life. i 
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A Cow I) Hut n on moil 

Now i hi* pimcip.il object ion m.ule m tin* western world lo Soviet 
Communism, and especially to its clnim to bo establishing the good life, 
is (ho destine! ion of personal freedom that is felt, to lie involved. Free- 
dom if is .said, is not, only a fundamental condition of (lie good life ; 
it is also its very essence. Any attempt deliberately to oiganiso the good 
life for other people against their will ; any project of providing the 
means of the good life for the whole of any population ; any corporate 
action by the government of the community, even in economic or cultural 
matters, or anything in the untrue of a General Plan to which all must 
conform; and still more, any legislative prohibitions in the realm of 
individual conduct, even with the best of motives, necessarily amounts, 
it, is urged, to an intolerable infringement of the individual liberty oti 
which the good life absolutely depends. This is a fundamental objection 
to the whole manner of life in the USSR which has to be candidly exam- 
ined. How far can it be tinly said that the individual citizen enjoys less 
freedom in the Soviet Union than in Great, Britain or the United 
States ? 1 

Legal Piolnbiltoiis 

.First let us note there there seem to bo not a few prohibitions with 
regard to personal life imposed by positive law in Great, Britain or France, 
not to mention pre-war Germany, in which the inhabitant of the USSR 
has a superior freedom. We need only refer to the British law as to divorce 
which is complained of among all social classes : even if we do not adduce 
the English statute, not yet wholly repealed, punishing sleeping out in 
the open air without having “ visible means of subsistence ” ! There 
is the English law of trespass, involving the deliberate exclusion of the 
masses, not only from the extensive parklauds of the wealthy in the 
countryside, and from the expensively cultivated gardens in the squares 
of the London West End, but also from wandering at will along sea cliffs, 
through mountain passes and forests, in fields and over moors, and by the 
side of streams, in many of the most beautiful regions of Great Britain. 
To the present writers the sport of killing the birds that fly in the air, 
and the fish that swim the streams, seem a remnant of barbarism ; but 
if such recreation be desirable it is, in Great Britain, confined, in one, or 
other way, to a fraction of the population, and is severely punished as 
poaching when indulged in by the common man, unable to afford ex- 
pensive gun and game licences, though the. catch would menu something 
in the pot for the Sunday dinner. "What seems to the soviet authorities 
far more important to the community than these class restrictions on the 
personal freedom of the masses, in the interests of a tiny minority, is that 
not a particular class but the whole people should enjoy throughout their 

1 The best examination of this question known lo us is the candid and scrupulously 
aumirate volume ky Kogpr N. Baldwin, Liberty under Hie Soviets, New York, 1030, 272 pp. 
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lives ihe widest possible enlargement of blieit' mental or cultural environ- 
ment, and the maximum opportunity of using Ibis freedom, without 
discrimination of age or sex, race or colour, simultaneously with an equally 
universal increase of leisure. 

Much a universal extension of freedom requires, however, that the 
public author'd mis should see to it that nothing is piovided for public 
use or enpiyment that, is definitely harmful to the community. Thus, 
nothing may lie printed in the ILSKR, whether boole or pamphlet or cir- 
cular, which has not been passed by the agent of the public censorship 
((Jlavlil) who sits in every printing establishment. As no individual can 
lawfully employ labour for his own profit, all the thousands of newspapers 
and other periodicals that are so eagerly read by the public, catering, as 
they do, for every group or interest, and for every locality, are run, not 
by capitalist proprietors, but by one or other of the manifold agencies 
of the collectivity. The same is true of all the theatres, concerts, cinemas 
and other popular entertainments. The couple of hundred thousand 
places of education in city or village, between the Baltic and the Pacific, 
from nursery school or kindergarten, up to university college or research 
institute, are equally provided and maintained by one or other public 
aul liority. To short, it may be said that m the USSR no social institution 
of any kind, however voluntary its membership or clientele, escapes the 
universal plan. The mental and cultural environment is thus everywhere 
under the direction, not, it is true, of any single government organ, but 
of one or other of the literally hundreds of thousands of authorities of 
public character. This universal supervision is directed by a deliberate 
purpose. 

The practice of the IJBBR reveals the nature of this purpose, and the 
extent to which, the mental environment is regulated. In the first place, 
nothing is permitted that is deemed “ counter-revolutionary ”. This does 
not mean that no criticism of the government is allowed. On the, con- 
trary, there is, as the student will have concluded, 110 country in the 
world in which there is actually so much widespread public criticism of 
the government, and such incessant revelation of its shortcomings, as in 
the USB it. Nearly every issue of the newspaper contains details of 
breakdowns and failures ; of the scandalous behaviour of officials whose 
names are given ; %f eases of neglect and oppression ; and of the need 
for this or that alteration or improvement of government policy or 
administration . 1 The, “ wall newspaper ”, in which, in every factory and 

1 Wo have already pointed out that, so incessant is this .stream of exposure and 
criticism, that whole volumes of attack on the soviet system have Been published in most 
countries by its enemies, who find it easy to collect and arrange this “ self-critioiam " as 
if the exceptional cases were typical of the whole administration. See p. fi 28 . 

The much-maligned censorship of the work of the foreign correspondents at Moscow is, 
wo are convinced, carried out on similar linos. It is well described by an American 
journalist : 

“ Russian censorship, whore the Busman censorship is effective, lets much news come 
through. Dispatch in pocket, the American correspondent takes the soviet Foreign 
Office elevator up several floors to a somewhat messy room in which a Russian, who spettfa) 
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office, the , si. ill publicly dibit iso, and even lampoon, tlicir Hiiperiora, is a 
universal iusbilution all over flic UBRR. No such public, criticism by tlic 
wage-earner of bis employer, or of bis foreman, is allowed m capitalist 
countries. The Bov id (JovcrmnciiL approves oi' all this publicity as 
“ self-criticism ”, evon when if is criticism of itself as employer ; and is 
itself not backward in contributing to it. Thirdly a speech is made by a 
People’s Commissar or other leader which docs not include some exposure 
of departmental failure, and a more or less sharp denunciation of criing 
officials. It is only the calling in question of the fundamental principles 
of communism, or some aggressive criticism of theoretic “ Marxism ” — 
and, of course, any incitement to political “ faction’’— that is barred as 
“ counter-revolutionary ”. 

On the other hand, there arc various additional systematic exclusions 
from any form of publicity. Nothing pornographic is allowed in literature 
or other form of art. There is, indeed, less public “ sex appeal ”, of any 
sort, in the cities of the USSR than in those of any other country. No 
incitement to racial hatred is permitted ; so far, at least, as concerns the 
Jews, Tartars, Gypsies, Negroes or any other race within the USSR. 
No libel on any citizen in his private capacity will be passed. It, is also 
soviet policy, in order to exclude the subtle influence of imitation, to 
forbid the, publication of the details, and even the statistics, of divorces, 
crimes, suicides and accidents. It is, perhaps, as a matter of good taste, 
which may be clignilled into “ mental hygiene ”, that the soviet news- 
paper contains no “ society news ”, and no gossip about the habits and 
doings of the personalities prominent in art, literature, sport, music or 
the drama, or even of the leading soviet statesmen and administrators. 
There is no mention of their families, or of their comings and goings. 
We do not know whether it is because of these manifold exclusions or in 
spite of them that the soviet newspapers are so widely read or so eagerly 

and leads ICnglisli, goes over with him what lie has written. The Connor will pans cvenj 
time any factual description of things that tho American, has seen ; ho will pass ereiy lime 
any of those articles or speeches abounding in savage aelf-crilicism which soviet papers 
, amazingly print, and which soviet leaders amazingly make. (Indeed, most, o£ the hob stufl 
and inside dope peddled by tho rumour-mongers of Riga, is taken dneotly from soviet 
papers, dressed up in attraetivoly fantastic form, and sold with particular success in 
England.) 

“ The censor will not pass, but will ask tho correspondent to modify, any condensed 
summary or interpretation of a series of events or a speech with which lie disagrees. Also 
the censor will delete what is maliciously hostilo, grossly provocative, deliberately untrue, 
or insulting to the state or its leadeis. Bui, evon such stuff comes out of Russia by the 
ton — in books and articles written after tho writer emerges. Or even without the formality 
of emergence. 

“ But in spile of this complete change in the amount of Russian information available, 
in spite of a censorship certainly more intelligent and certainly leas ruthless than that of 
most South American and some East European states, and in spite of mueli excellent arid 
accurate reporting, the old fable of the, soviet mystery remains. Americans, because they 
were onoo, educated to the scent of propaganda, refuse to believe their eyOB. They persist 
in the conviolion that there is a 1 Russian answer ’ — that there is a Russian ' low-down ’ — 1 
that they have not ' been told They have developed what might bo ualled an ignorance 
complex. The fundamental facts of tho Russian State are clear and legible and well 
known ” (Fortune, New York, March 1932, p. 67). 
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devoured . 1 2 The circulation of ouch issue of the periodical press in the 
USMJi. now approximates, in the aggregate, to the total number of family 
households between the (luif of Finland and Kamchatka. 


Flan nr No Plan 

How far does this .systematic planning of the mental environment of 
the soviet citizen constitute a greater restriction of his personal liberty 
than is suffered by the citizen of every great country in which people 
live in closer conjunction with each other than, say, the Gauchos of 
Patagonia, or the pioneer farmers of the North American prairie or the 
South African veldt ? 

Let us take, Lo begin with, the position of the schools anti the teachers. 
So far as concerns nine-tenths of the children of school age, in Great 
Britain, their parents have no freedom of choice as to school or teacher 
or curriculum. They must, in fact, put up with whatever building and 
equipment, teaching staff and curriculum, is provided within reach of 
their homes.® The teachers arc equally obliged to adopt, as the basis of 
their instruction of their pupils, and even of their intimate conversations 
with them, the fundamental conceptions of the national civilisation, 
such as constitutional monarchy, parliamentary democracy, British Im- 
perialism, the capitalist organisation of industry, and a conventional 
Christianity. In no part of the country could a teacher in a public ele- 
mentary school keep his (or her) job, however sincere and fervent his 
belief, if he was known to inculcate atheism, communism, the abolition 
of parliament, republicanism, or the dissolution of the British Empire. 
Indeed, dismissal would probably follow any open propaganda of such 
opinions even outside the school. The teaching staffs in the endowed 
and so-called “ public ” schools have little, if any, more freedom of 
opinion in this respect than those in the elementary school service. Even 
professors and lecturers in the British universities find it prudent, at 
least until they attain outstanding eminence in their several subjects, to 
abstain from public expression of any of their opinions on fundamental 
issues that run counter to the prevalent orthodoxy. 

Practically the only point in the sphere of education in which there 
is more individual freedom in mental environment in Great, Britain than 
in the USSIi is in the heretical parent’s choice of a school for the children 
who are not clever enough or fortunate enough to win a substantial 
scholarship tenable elsewhere. ... If he can afford to pay fees and incur 
travelling and other expenses quite out of the reach of all the wage- 

1 People queue up in Moscow and elsewhere, at the newspaper distributing points, in 
their oagorness to get the latest editions of the evening paper, 

2 The fact that in England and Wales the Government supports many schools built 
and still dominated by the Roman Catholics, or by the Anglican Church, so that on the 
one point of religious creed parents can exorcise this much choice of school, if there happens 
to be more than ono within reach, doos not appreciably effect the monopoly of a single 
(and, in effect, proscribed) curriculum and school atmosphere. 
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carnets and nearly all the lower middle class, an unorthodox parent can 
send his children to one or other of the few dozen mildly heterodox or 
quietly ;igno.sl.i< board ing-huhoolw, in which alone a mental environment 
ih available which is less rigid than Unit practically enforced on the 
children (and the teach era) of nine-tenths of the population. In these 
exceptional schools the curriculum depends mainly upon the view taken 
by the proprielor or director of what is essentially a private profit-making 
enterprise as to the, wishes of the parents whom he seeks to attract ; 
and the teachers need only be reasonably circumspect about their own 
parti cul a r h e tcroi I oxies . 1 

Consider now the gt cat part of the mental environment of an advanced 
industrial community that is constituted by the newspapers and maga- 
zines, on the one hand, and on the other, by the places of public entertain- 
ment., from the drama down to “ the dogs ” (greyhound racing after the 
“electric hare”). In Great Britain and the United States all these 
enterprises are provided by capitalists seeking to make profit out of them. 
Subject only to general legal restrictions, 2 not very rigidly enforced, and 
intended to prevent such patent evils as outrages on decency, libels on 
private individuals, injury 1o other people's property, and danger from 
(ire, the enterprising capitalist is free to provide ■whatever entertainment 
he thinks will, by attracting most customers, yield him the largest profit. 
Or lie may, if he prefers, rise the newspaper or place of entertainment that 
lie owns, partly to promulgate his own opinions, or to further the interests 
of himself or his creed or political party. Frequently he combines both 
motives, sometimes sacrificing some or all of his profit to his propaganda, 
and sometimes finding that all his motives work together to produce a 
maximum result. But whatever line of policy he chooses to adopt in his 
enterprise, the mental environment lie is creating is beyond the control 
of the individual citizen, whose sole remedy, and that only a partial one, 
is to forgo the newspaper or tho entertainment. 

How about the freedom of the million-fold “ listener, s-in ” to the 
natioual service of broadcasting 1 One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in sociology is actually being made in this sphere, The new 
invention of radio broadcasting is being operated in different countries in 
different ways, in the USSR and the United Kingdom the service is 

1 It is habitually forgotten how numerous and oxlonsivo are tho classes to whom, in 
Groat Britain among other countries, freedom of expression oE opinions unpleasing lo 
the government, or to the majority of the eiti'/.ons, is denied, either formally, by regulation, 
or informally, by the danger of losing their moans of livelihood. The whole of the armed 
forces ; the various local police forces ; tho entire stall' of school teachers ; thn domestic 
servants of tho well-to-do ; the local postmasters and letter carriers ; tho omployoes in 
industrial undertakings ; iho retail shopkeepers in small communities ; tho farm labourers 
in rural areas; tho medical practitioners ; the solicitors, architects, portrait painters, 
sculptors and others who depend on the custom of tho property owners — all these, and 
many more, find it prudent to keep silence about any heterodox views that they may 
hold. 

* Only for the public performance of stage plays is there in Great Britain a preventive 
tenSorahip (each play must he submitted, along with a fee, to a court official, not responsible 
to parliament, without whose express licence no public performance can take placo). 
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provided lor the people by public authority . 1 in the United States and 
some other countries this service is left to capitalist enterprise. The 
listening world has in neither case any further liberty than that of listen- 
ing or cutting- oil'. Hut both expert opinion and popular feeling in the 
United Kingdom, including both English and Americans who have tried 
hotli systems, are emphatic that the system of monopolist public pro- 
vision, constantly open to inlluence by public opinion, and not directly 
purchasable for use by rich men for their own purpose's, is preferable to 
leaving the provision to be undertaken by the profit-making capitalist, 
even in respect of the personal liberty of the listeners, which is, in tlve 
United Kingdom and the USSR, protected from invasion by undesired 
ad vertisements . 2 

The position is much the same with regard to what is called pro- 
paganda. There is, of course, propaganda in the USSR, in every form, 
whether newspaper or book-, school or- university, entertainment or 
advertisement. It would be hard to decide whether there is, in the 
aggregate, more or less of it than in Great Britain and the United States. 
The difference is that in the USSR all the propaganda is deliberately 
planned, in what is believed to’ be the public interest, by the multiplicity 
of essentially public authorities, and expressly for the purpose of public 
education ; whereas in capitalist countries the planning is done by the 
multi plicity of capitalist or other private propagandists, either individually 
or in various combinations, but always in what they conceive to be their 
own interests, or, at best, according to their own caprices, without any 
decision by the community as a whole, or its authorised representatives. 
For the individual citizen the propaganda is as inescapable in the one 
case as in the- other. In all countries his mind is bludgeoned to compel 
him to admit a whole series of ideas. Where systems differ is in who 
wields the bludgeon and with what purpose. 

The conclusion to which the student is driven is that, as regards the 
great mass of the population in a densely crowded country, possibly as 
many as nine-tenths of the whole, by far the larger part of the mental 
environment is always and everywhere compulsory. From childhood to 
senility no one of this large majority can escape its potent and persistent 
influence. In modern life it is literally all-pervading, So long as eyes 

1 Tt may bo noted that the USSR .shows here more freedom than the United Kingdom ; 
in tho former, reception is open to all without fee, whereas in tho United Kingdom recep- 
tion is limited to those able to pay a licence of ton shillings a year. 

s A characteristically modern part of tho mental environment of tho population is the 
prevalence of staring nr illuminated advertisements, designed to aatohthe eyes of as many 
millions as possible, either in tho city streets, or along the rural thoroughfares, or in dis- 
figurement of tho landscape. In the TJ8SR the little that is done in this way ia deliberately 
planned with public objects, and is never allowed for the profit of any individual. In 
Cheat "Britain and tho Onifcod States such unplanned advertisements for private profit are 
only just coming to be regarded, if not as public nuisances, at any rate as an entirely 
Wasteful expenditure from the standpoint of the community, and as mentally detrimental 
to tho individual who cannot escapo the insidious and persistent snggestiveneas of the 
advertisers’ characteristic mendacity. 
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and ears are open, we cannot, avoid its sights and its sounds. Infants and 
children, adolescents and adults, will inevitably be taught and trained — 
that, is, subjected to artificial surroundings winch may be cither planned 
or unplanned. Not only nurseries and schools, but also books and news- 
papers, churches and cinemas, laws and advertisements, arc all engaged 
in creating the people’s mental environment. 


The Western Freedom of the Rick 

To the educated intellectual of the western world (especially if be 
enjoys a rentier income, or can earn adequate fees or royalties from a 
succession of clients, to none of whom he is beholden) the foregoing 
argument will appear mere sophistry. It is amazing how blind we can 
be to the living conditions to which the vast majority of our fellow- 
citizens are subjected, if we are ’ourselves in other circumstances! If 
be is not trammelled by wearing a crown or by membership of the court 
circle, and not enmeshed in the obligations of a landed estate, or active 
participation in business, the intellectual well-to-do citizen of London or 
New York can surround himself exclusively with books of his own choice ; 
can subscribe only to the newspaper which he dislikes least ; can amuse 
himself expensively without going to the cinema that he despises ; can 
attend the church that lie finds congenial, or none at all if he so prefers; 
can travel in the countries that are to lbs taste, or “ follow the sun ” so 
as Lo live always in the climate that suits liis bodily comfort. Very 
naturally he becomes as little conscious of the circumambient mental 
environment that, coerces his less fortunate fellow-citizens as he is of 
the weight of the atmosphere — to the influence of which even he is, at 
all times, irresistibly subjected. Of course lie is not by any moans as 
free as he thinks he is. Although he may largely exclude or dismiss it 
from his consciousness, no man can escape the influence of the mental 
environment involved in his nationality, his home circumstances, liis 
education, his residence in a particular country at a particular stage of 
civilisation, and his participation in, or dependence on, the contemporary 
economic and political organisation. What he can do, and usually docs 
do, is to regard as a condition of freedom a menial environment that is 
apparently unplanned, because it is constituted by an unknown congeries 
of irresponsible and mutually competing factors ; whilst he denounces 
as a condition of coercion a mental environment that is deliberately 
planned, exclusively in what is conceived to bo the public interest, by 
the known and authorised representatives of the community as a whole. 
Yet between them there may be no difference in the actual degree of 
coercion ox restraint of the average individual. There will, however, 
be a vast difference in the degree to which the whole population enjoys 
the conditions of the good life. 
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Where, is Freedom ? 

What, tlicn, do we mean by freedom ? [t is clearly something which 
practically all human beings desire, and the lack of which most people 
find irksome. It is certainly an important element in the good life. 
It coincides in meaning, we suggest, with “ doing as one chooses Let 
it be admitted, for the sake of argument, that this freedom is the highest 
human good. Those whose intellectual training has been unconsciously 
based on the hypothesis of a static universe almost inevitably think of 
freedom as the absence of restraint, ; those who assume that every part 
of the universe (including minds) is always in motion are apt to think of 
freedom as the presence of opportunity to act as they desire. , 

The division among the thinkers of tiro world is 'manifested in the 
subtle change in the meaning commonly given to the term freedom. 
More than a century ago, the beginning of this change of meaning was 
expressed in the unexpected comment that under the English constitu- 
tion every man was free, but only in the sense in tvhich he was “ free to 
resort to the London Tavern ” — that is to say, if lie could afford the 
expense ! There is no freedom where there is no opportunity of taking 
advantage of it. As Professor Tawnoy points out, “ Except in a sense 
which is purely formal, equality of opportunity is not merely a matter 
of legal equality. Its existence depends, not merely on the absence of 
disabilities, but on the presence of abilities. It obtains in so far as, and 
only in so far as, each member of a community, whatever his birth, or 
occupation, or social position, possesses in fact, and not merely in form, 
equal chances of using to the full his natural endowments of physique, 
of character, and of intelligence. In proportion as the capacities of some 
are sterilised or stunted by their social environment, while those of others 
arc favoured or pampered by it, equality of opportunity ‘becomes a 
graceful, but attenuated figment. It recedes from the world of reality 
to that of perorations.” 1 * 

In Moscow, where the whole population has lately been, at times, 
severely “ rationed ” for bread and meat and fats, there may well seem 
to have been more restraint on purchases than in London. Yet, as the 
rationing lias been coincident, for the past five years, with opportunities 
for every able-bodied man or woman to obtain employment at trade 
union wages, there may easily have been greater actual freedom in the 
choice of food to the poorer citizens in Moscow than in London. Eor, in 
Great Britain, the housewives of the millions of unemployed labourers 
“ on the dole ”, or even the millions of other families precariously exist- 
ing on wages under two pounds a week (out of which rent and cloth- 
ing and nearly a hundred meals a week 3 have to be provided) — say, 

1 Equality, by It. IT, Tawnoy (1929), p. 199, 

* .For a. family of five, at three meals per day, it would bo 105 per week, which, at three- 
pence each, would coat over twenty-six shillings per week lor food alone. Yet threepence 

per meal, at British prices, does not allow for much choice among foodstuffs ! 
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altogether, something like one-third of the whole population —find their 
constitutions I mid legal freedom somewhat unsubstantial. In fact, they 
feel themselves quite otherwise than free * Life to them seems one 
continuous stringent and coercive “ rationing ”, not only of particular 
foodstuffs, but of nearly every exercise of will, and nearly every indul- 
ge nee of desire. 

But we may leave the philosophers of the western world to bring, 
in their own way, their definition of freedom up to date. What we are 
concerned with here is the view of freedom taken in the IJSSH. What 
is there prized as the highest good is the nut nimsini/ of oppoilnnili/, to 
ad <i('cor(hn;i lo individual desire, of the entire (ti/i/rqiale of individuals in 
the cumin, uni/p. This effective enlargement, or wider opening, of the 
mental and cultural environment of all the people, without discrimina- 
tion of race or colour, age or sex, income or position, is one main object 
of the deliberate planning of the good life in the U8SH. The , shifting 
of emphasis, from absence of restraint to presence, of opportunity, as 
the condition of the good life, is, as we have already noted, characteristic 
of tho changed view of the universe taken by modern science. It is co- 
incident, also with the transition from the “ economics of scarcity ” to 
the “ economics of plenty”. The shifting of emphasis from the freedom 
of one person to tho aggregate of the freedoms of all the persons in the 
community is in harmony with the characteristic note of imiversulism 
that we have so often found in soviet statesmanship, based on tho 
assumption of the high value of social equality and the positive evil of 
sex or class or race privileges. 

If, as is universally taken for granted in. soviet circles, everybody is 
to count us one, and nobody for more than one, the road towards the 
maximising of the aggregate of individual freedoms in tho community 
lies along the path of an ever-increasing equality of opportunity, inequality, 
of course, is not identity. The nearer the kind of opportunity can be 
adjusted to the kind of faculty of each individual, the greater will be 
the community’s aggregate of individual opportunity, and therefore of 
personal freedoms. It is thought that, ultimately, organisation on the 
basis of “ from each according to his faculties, and to each according to 
his needs ” will provide the closest adjustment. 

It will now be clear why a certain amount of restraint, and a variety 
in kinds of restraint, are necessary conditions of this maximising of the 
aggregate of individual freedoms. There is, in any given place, at any 
given time, only a certain amount of opportunity open to tho, population 
in the aggregate. Anyone who takes to himself more than the appro- 
priate amount and kind of opportunity that falls properly to his share, 
not only robs another of some or all of the opportunity that he might 
otherwise have enjoyed, but also, by increasing inequality, inevitably 
lessens the aggregate amount of individual freedoms within the com- 
munity. The social organisation which allows the British shipowner to 
treat himself and his, family to a long and expensive holiday in Switzer- 
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land and Italy, whilst the hundreds of dock labourers who are unloading 
his ships, together with their families, get, nothing more like a holiday 
than their wageless days of involuntary unemployment, not, only injures 
them, but also diminishes the total aggregate of freedom within the 
community. Lenin is said once to have observed in his epigram- 
matic way: it. is true that liberty is precious— so precious that it 

must be rationed ’ .' Bo long as the available quantum of liberty 
is not unlimited, the aggregate amount enjoyed within the com- 
munity is, by appropriate rationing on an equalitarian basis, actually 
increased. 

It remains to be added that freedom to do what one likes depends 
finally upon the existence of plenty of the means of doing it, however 
that plenty may he shared among the individuals within each country. 
Thus, wo come up against the question of how to maximise plenty; 
that is to say, how to increase the aggregate of whatever genuinely con- 
stitutes the nation’s wealth. Whether the Soviet (Government will 
eventually succeed in its avowed aim of outstripping all capitalist countries 
in the production per head of useful commodities and services remains 
(0 be answered by the event. All that can be. said at present is: (I) 
that by ordinary commercial measurements (which include a mass of 
social disutilities) the USSR, cannot yet be shown to have reached the 
level of productivity per head of population enjoyed by the United 
Kingdom or some other European countries, or in the years prior to 
1929, by tin' United States ; (2) that the aggregate production, whether 
of capital equipment or of commodities and services, has increased in 
the UMRR during the past decade by leaps and bounds, wlnlse that of 
all oilier countries has cither fallen off or has at best remained stationary ; 
(3) assuming that the increase in wealth production and in population 
continue at their present compound rates, it seems likely that, in the 
course of two or three decades, the UBSR will have become the wealthiest 
country in the world, and at the same time the community enjoying the 
greatest aggregate of individual freedoms. 


Unity in Action with Adventure in Thought 

There is, we admit, a caveat to the foregoing argument. ■ Wliat the 
British or American intellectual is concerned about is not the aggregate 
of personal freedoms enjoyed by the total population, about which he 
thinks little and cares less, but the very serious loss suffered not only by 
himself, but also by the community, if the absolute freedom of specu- 
lative thinking by the tiny minority capable of original thought on any 
subject whatsoever is in any way interfered with. It is upon the complete 

1 When, during tho Groat War, Great Britain rationed sugar, the issue to every person 
of the ration card without which no sugar eoyld ho obtained was regarded by all persons 
of means as a restraint on their freedom. The same ration eard was cherished by the 
poorest class as enlarging their freedom, ensuring to them the opportunity to purchase 
sugar which they Would otherwise lack. 
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“ liberty of prophesying ” among this minority — fclic meniboiship of 
which cannot, be dHermincil in advance- flint the intellectual progress 
of the world ultimately depends. Without this unlimited freedom to 
correct current errors, to think new thoughts, and to make intellectual 
discoveries, the world would succumb to the disease of orthodoxy, and 
fall to cope with the everckanging conditions of social life. We might 
even not escape retrogression into primitive barbarism. J 

There, is, assuredly, some validity in this assertion of the social im- 
portance of unlimited freedom of intellectual discussion, irrespective of 
the rightness or social value of the new thoughts to which, in any par- 
ticular generation, it may prove to lead. On the other hand, an indulgence 
in unlimited freedom of discussion, especially if accompanied by unlimited 
duration of debate, has the drawback that it is apt, to militate 11 gainst the 
effectiveness of corporate action. 

It is therefore necessary to consider the conditions under which 
both effective action and freedom of discussion arc practicable. Take 
first the case of a r great engineering work, or of u gigantic aeroplane, of 
novel design and uncertain success. The communist view is that in 
devising the plan, and in coming to the decision to make the experiment 
of construction, it is plainly desirable to provide for the utmost freedom 
of discussion. At this stage the widest participation is called for. Only 
by encouraging outspoken criticism of the project fj'om all points of 
view, and with all degrees of competence, and the careful weighing of 
every objection and every alternative, can it be ensured that the decision 
eventually come to will be the wisest and most accurate then and there 
available. .But once the decision is arrived at, the position is changed. 
It is held that the success of the cnlerprisc will be jeopardised, and may 
easily bo brought to naught, if all those concerned in the work, from the 
manual labourers, and the skilled mechanics, the foremen and the assistant 
managers, up to the highest technicians and the director himself, do not 
whole-heartedly cooperate, with complete assurance and entire devotion, 
in the execution of the particular plan that has been decided on, Whilst 
the work is in progress any public expression of doubt, or even of fear 
that the plan will not be successful, is an act of disloyalty, and even of 
treachery, because ol its possible effect on the wills and on the efforts of 
the rest of the staff. A grumbling sceptic, or public “ grouser ”, however 
able and conscientious he may be, may, by his creation of a “ defeatist ” 

1 This, wc imagine, is what Mr. H. G. Wells meant when ho declared (with what seems 
to us a strange misunderstanding of tho position in the .Soviet Union) that, unless the 
Communist Party promptly restored unlimited, freedom of thought and public discussion, 
the USSR would, within less than a generation, find itself outstripped in intellectual 
development by Great Britain and the United States I This conclusion ignores the fact 
that whilst in capitalist countries there is to-day an admitted “ frustration of scionco ” 
through lack of funds and other encouragement, the advancement of science is a veritable 
cult in' tho USSR, upon which millions are expended and in which every individual who 
has, or thinks he has, ability to invent or discover is encouraged to participate. Jt is only 
otto more instance of the incurable blindness of the wealthy intellectual to realise that 
freedom is as much the presence of opportunity as the absence of restraint. 
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atmosphere, actually bring about the fulfilment of bis own prophecies 
of failure. The most that a conscientious man may do, if he is convinced 
Ibat the plan is dangerously erroneous, is to communicate privately to 
the director the grounds on which lie behoves that disaster is imminent 
unless a change is made. If he has then no heart in the work, and no 
faith in its success, he should ask to he relieved, and posted to another 
job— still keeping silenee about bis doubts, so far as public discussion is 
concerned, lest lie should, by incautious talk, himself bring about the 
failure or the disaster that he fears. In any corporate action, a loyal 
unity of thought is so important that, if anything is to be achieved, 
public discussion must be suspended between the promulgation of the 
decision and the accomplishment of the task. 

Now, from the communist standpoint, the position of the Soviet 
Government, which has on hand the hugest of tasks in the transforma- 
tion, within a decade or two, of the millions of people of the USSR into 
a socialist state, is akin to that of the engineer undertaking a great and 
difficult work of construction. Such a task demands, for its accomplish- 
ment, from everyone concerned, nothing short of complete loyalty and 
implicit confidence. It may be argued that the task is not one that 
should have been undertaken ; and that the Soviet Government ought 
to have contented itself with the multitudinous discussion and the rela- 
tively trivial details of reform that characterise parliamentary democracies. 
It is the view of the Vocation of Leadership in the USSR that the drastic 
transformation of the manner of life of the Russian people, and that 
within the ensuing decade or so, is imperatively required. Only by 
creating the conditions of the good life can the good life be begun. It 
can well be argued that the decision to this effect has been substantially 
ratified not only by the, acquiescence of public opinion, but also by the 
active cooperation of at least a majority of the citizens in the measures 
of administration. It seems to follow that, during the years of accom- 
plishment of its task, the Soviet Government is bound to take the action 
which seems necessary to make its work successful. Such a course is 
admitted to be necessary when one country is actually at war with 
another ; when neither faction, nor anything likely to lead to faction, is 
allowed, and even “ defeatist ” talk is made a criminal offence. When a 
government is engaged in a desperate struggle, not with another govern- 
ment but with the forces of nature, the danger of incitements to faction, 
and oven of “ defeatist ” talk, may well be as great as in war. And the 
Soviet Government adds to the argument that it is, in a real sense, actually 
on the defensive against some or all of the capitalist governments whose 
hostility did not cease with the withdrawal of their troops from soviet 
territory little more than a dozen years ago. At various points beyond 
its frontiers centres of sedition are still actively maintained, actually with 
government connivance, eagerly grasping at every opportunity of inter- 
vention. Soviet territory is still periodically invaded by secret emissaries, 
who come in illegally to foment disaffection and revolt, not even stopping 
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short of assassination of soviet officials. The aspirations of national 
minorities ni Georgia ami 111 the Ukraine, which are now mainly eultiual, 
are still being skilfully manipulated towaids the purpose of overthrowing 
the Mo-icow Government. 'L’he threats of invunion by Japan, or by 
Hitler’s Germany, seem to promise to those sedition ists, almost from day 
to clay, new opportunities for successful uprisings. When we remember 
how necessary the repression of all incitements to faction and of every 
manifestation of “ defeatism. ’’ seemed to the British Government when 
it enforced the Defence of the It calm Act, as well as to all the other 
belligerent governments in tlie Great War, we can hardly wonder at the 
corresponding action of the Government of the Soviet Union to-day. 

But even the unity 111 action may be purchased at a high price if if 
requires the stoppage of thought among the nation’s thinkers. It is, 
unfortunately, part of the nature of things that the new and original 
thinking, on which all human progress ultimately depends, cannot be 
done to order. The most powerful government, whilst it may plentifully 
endow thinkers, fails when it fries to prescribe, or to limit, the now 
thinking that it wauls done. No one can foresee what new thoughts will 
emerge, nor how nor when they will occur. Experience indicates that, 
when thinkers are forbuldefi to think along particular Lines, or to discuss 
particular issues, they are extremely likely to be unable, as well as un- 
willing, to think at all 1 What is worst of all for new and original thin Icing 
is an atmosphere of fear ; and it is just this atmosphere that is produced 
by any penalising of intellectual discussion among the thinkers them- 
selves. It has, 111 fact, been found by experience that if does not pay to 
stop freedom of thought. 


The Solution of ihc Pt ohlem 

We have already discussed, in connection with our description of the 
Disease of Orthodoxy , 1 the imperative necessity of continual adventure 
in thought. Is there any escape from the dilemma prescribed by the 
practical necessity of unity in action, and the no less important require- 
ment of freedom of thought ? 

We suggest that the problem is one created only by the closet philo- 
sopher, and that the solution is found in practice. The answer has, in 
fact, been discovered, by experiment, by the Soviet Government, as by 
other administrations. Take, for instance, the practice with regard to 
the freedom of discussion of physiological or medical questions. The 
soviet censorship (Ghtvlifc) refuses absolutely to allow the printing of 
pornography. But there is complete freedom of discussion, and of ex- 
pression in print, in properly scientific language, by physiological or 
medical thinkers, about sexual functions, diseases or perversions. These 
descriptions and discussions would be peremptorily stopped by the 
censorship if they were so expressed as to come under the definition of 
1 Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. 
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pornography. Anything in this realm is allowed to he published, in any 
form, and at any price, which excludes the suspicion of pornographic, 
intent. 

It is in this example that we find the solution. What is necessary to 
the freedom ol the thinker and the investigator is unfettered communica- 
tion to his lollow-thinkors or contemporary investigators. It is not 
eomnnmiention to the unthinking public that lie needs for the fostering 
of original thought. There seems no reason why the freedom of dis- 
cussion and expression allowed by common consent, within reasonable 
limits, to the physiologists and the. medical practitioners, should not be 
allowed to the thinkers and investigators into the fundamental concep- 
tions on which each society is based. What is complained of is that 
this is, to-day, not allowed in the ILSML!, as in many other countries, 
out of fear of faction. Hut it is not faction that such thinkers are after, 
and not popular discussion by the muss of unthinking men, any more 
than it is pornography that the physiologists and doctors have in view. 
What is desired is only the testing of their ideas that is given by dis- 
cussion among their intellectual colleagues and equals. Hence the psycho- 
logical speculators in thought, the philosophic critics of social theories, 
the metaphysical proposers of now utopias, should not ask or expect 
the State Publishing Houses to publish their lucubrations in popular 
pamphlets at the price of a few kopeks. The publication that such 
thinkers need and value is in the form of “ proceedings ” or ,l transactions” 
of a philosophical society, accessible to non-members but not brought 
indiscriminately to their notice ; or in that of substantial treatises un- 
likely to find purchasers outside the narrow circle of those capable of 
understanding the phraseology which such discussions require. To the 
present writers if seems that this might everywhere be permitted practi- 
cally without limit. Published in this way, without newspaper reverbera- 
tion, tin*, most unrestrained adventures in thought are not likely to 
militate, against unity of action in the particular constructive enterprises 
of tho moment. Such highly intclleotuatised adventures in thought do 
not reach the uninstructed mass of the people, or even the actual practi- 
tioners of particular technologies, except by the slow process of filtering 
down, as and when the now ideas become generally accepted as scienti- 
fically valid by the instructed minority . 1 Yet such an amount of Oppor- 
tunity of discussion and publication, is enough to set going, and to 
maintain, that unrestrained freedom of thought and unlimited specula- 
tion about wliat is at present unknown to science which is indispensable 
to the future progress of the USSR no less than to that of other com- 
munities. 

1 English readers will remember tho anecdote told of Pitt. As Prime Minister he was 
consulted about criminally prosecuting William Godwin for the publication of an extremely 
subversive book (Political Justice). Pitt asked at what price the volume was published, 
and was told “ Three guineas ”, His decision was that no book published at so high a 
price as three guineas was worth, troubling aboulA-woaning that, at such a price, it would 
circulate only among people unlikely to bo improperly influenced by it. 
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We do not, suggest that nothing more is called for, in blie way of 
f’l’perlom of utterance, Hum I, he limited opportunity for the intellectuals 
that wc have adumbrated. That amount of opportunity might well be 
conceded even in a state of war. When, however, the Soviet Government 
feels itself as seeure as the British Government does, then* seems 110 
reason why popular lectures and speeches at open meetings, and dis- 
cussions in cheap pamphlets and newspapers, should he any more re- 
stricted than they are in England. The feeling of the ordinary citizen — 
of the common man without intellectual pretensions- that lie may 
without fear of prosecution or police oppression listen to what he chooses, 
say wliat he likes and propose whatever occurs to him, is an element of 
his good life which is ultimately of considerable value to the community , 
We may hopefully expect that, with the soviet characteristic of univer- 
salism in all its administration, those in authority in the USSR will, in 
duo season, take this view. 


The Evolution of Communist Ethics 

So far we have explained the various social expedients devised by the 
Communist Party of the USSR to provide, as a matter of deliberate social 
construction, the conditions of the good life for all. But one of the most 
important factors in the social environment created in every community 
is the code of conduct that arises out of whatever social order is estab- 
lished ; a cade accepted and enforced, either by law or by public opinion 
of a majority of the inhabitants. Is there such a code of conduct in the 
USSR, and how docs it differ from those of the western civilisation ? 

It so happened that the present writers had the opportunity in 1932 
of asking a pertinent , question of one of the most influential and most, 
widely respected of Bolshevik loaders, one. who was reported to be an 
embodiment of the Conscience of tire Communist Party. The question 
was : “ What is the criterion of good or bad in the conduct of a member 
of the Communist Party 1 ” His answer— -possibly the best lie had time 
for, when thus questioned by importunate foreign enquirers — was, sub- 
stantially, that whatever conduced to the building up of the classless 
society was good, and whatever impeded it was bad. 

The answer so courteously given to us in 1932, as the outcome of 
intuition after a lifetime of experience, did less than justice to the Com- 
munist Party. It is plain from such study as wc have been able to give, 
to the proceedings of the People’s Courts, and, still more, the Comradely 
Courts in the factory or the apartment bouse, on the one hand ; and to 
the discussions common in the meetings of the millions of Comsomols on 
the other ; that what may fairly be termed a system of ethics is being 
gradually eyolved among the citizens of the USSR. This moral code is 
still in the experimental stage. There has not yet been time, amid all 
the transformations of the social order which have had bo bo put in 
operation over so vast an area, for even the principles of the new com- 
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mimiftt ethics Lo be either authoritatively proclaimed or universally 
accepted . 1 

No Hense of Original Sin 

h'lie immediate oiled of the revolution., with its destruction of *' auto- 
cracy, orthodoxy and [so far as ‘ Great Russia ’ was concernedj nation- 
ality ”, was, as we have seen, a. general repudiation of historic Christianity. 
The unabashed and complete denial of any form of supornaturalism 
involved the abandonment of the code of morals founded on divine 
revelation. It is hard for anyone who has grown up in a Protestant 
country, and no less for a Roman Catholic, to realise how fundamental 
is the difference that this rejection of snpematuralism has made in the 
minds of the people. There is, in the USSR to-day, even among those 
who still cherish their icons, and whatever may he their conduct, ail almost 
complete absence of any sense of original sin. 

This loss of a sense of sin in Lire theological sense docs not mean the 
disappearance of conscience, which, as we have been taught by Tu [genie v 
and Tolstoy, the Russians possess in great measure. Rut it lias been 
accompanied by a transformation of the conception of personal obliga- 
tion. In contrast botli with the Mosaic Commandments, and with such 
obligations as were emphasised by the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
were mostly in the form of specific prohibitions of what is wrong, the code 
of conduct of the (Soviet Union has been, from its inception, almost entirely 
concerned with positive injunctions to do what is right. Morality is no 
longer mainly negative in form, but substantially affirmative . 3 

1 Apart from the endless elaborations of Marxism, wo nro unable usefully to refer the 
student to many books. A well-known inembor of the Communist Party, Emelyan 
Yaroslavsky, has written books in Russian, apparently not yet translated, the titles of 
which are given as Parti/ Ethics (1024) and Morals and the Way of Life (1920). A series of 
articles edited by A. Borisov, with preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky, entitled The Old 
Morals and the New, published in Russian in 1925. Much information as to ethics! ideas 
and the practical conduct of life in the USSR may bo picked up from tho very informative 
book Tied Virtue, by Ella Winter (19113, with bibliography, 320 pp.) ; Women in Soviet 
Russia, by Jessica Smith (Now York, 1927), unfortunately out of print ; Woman in Soviet 
Russia, by hamuna Hallo (1933, with bibliography, 410 pp.) ; The Soviet Warier, by 
Joseph freeman (1932) ; New Alt, mis, New Men ?, by Thomas Woody (1031, with biblio- 
graphy) ; lHe Jvgambin Sowjftr ussland, by Klaus Mehnert (Berlin, 1932) translated as Youth 
in Soviet Russia, (1033, 270 pp.) ; Humanity U prooled, by Maurice Hindus (1929, 369 pp.) ; 
Marriage and Morals in. Soviet Russia, by Auna Louise Strong; nndsuch novels as (Russian) 
The Love of lha Worker Bee, by Alexandra KollonLai, translated as Free Love ; Clement, by 
Feodor Gladkov (1929, 322 pp.) ; Without Cherry Blossom, by Panteleimon Romanov ; f Lore, 
by A. Avdeyenko ( 1 934, 283 pp.) ; The Soil Upturned, by M. Sholokhov, London edition, 1935. 

a This oliango has involved the loss of any appreciation of personal holiness in the 
sense in which this has been understood by believers in the supernatural. Bolshevist 
teachers and writers would not include either personal holiness in this souse, or the pursuit 
of it, among the factors or conditions of the good life. Their perpetual campaign of 
education includes no inculcation of tho desirability of seeking suolx a slate of mind. Not 
tho perfecting of one’s owA soul or self, but tho service of others, and the advancement of 
the community, constitutes virtue. No one is deemed to he good unless he does what he 
can for his fellow-men. lie in not judged by his works, for his works may be unsuccessful 
from no fault of his own ; but by Hie motives and incentives that govern his actions. 
Even if Ms works are socially useful and successful, it he is a “ careerist " or a “ Self- 
seeker ”, ho la not a good man. 
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No Absolute Morals 

AuotluT correlative of 1 lie loss of tlie souse of sin against Clod lias 
been, in hho Soviet Union, the abandonment of l lie idea (lint Uie re is 
anything absolute, fundamental, universal or everlasting, about a scale 
of values. 1 Any judgment of conduct, if is held, is, everywhere and 
inevitably, the outcome of life. The contemporary code that, public 
opinion, supports is necessarily relative to the actual conditions of exist- 
ence in each community during (lie generation that is passing away. 
The position is, and always must. I>e, constantly changing. Morality 
depends on tire state of tlie world for the time being. The Bolshevist 
si midpoint lias been staled in the following terms. “ Everything wliiedi 
we describe as ways of life among mankind, as human relations and 
conditions, whether they are regulated by law or merely by custom, 
traditions and habits, is summed up to-day in the Russian language by 
the now stereotyped word b-gt, derived etymologically from the verb 
byli/, to be. The expression is untranslatable in its richly laden brevity, 
containing an objective and a subjective aspect which interpenetrate 
and blond dialectically; it comprises the whole surrounding world in 
which man is placed as well as Iris attitude towards it. ... In a country 
where the new economic order is in process of construction with such 
intensive vehemence the milieu is not fixed, not established once, Cor all. 
And so man, together with his attitude of mind, cannot bo the finished 
product of his surroundings, but changes with them every day , at the same 
time as, and just because, he changes them everg dag," 2 


Ethics emptying from Life 

Accordingly, it is held that, the essentially relativist code of conduct 
that, is developing in the (Soviet Union must, in disregard of any previous 
prescriptions, emerge from the new life. 3 it is necessarily based on a, 

1 The revulsion against the assumption that morality is necessarily oonnucl od with 
supernatural iam or a belief in. personal immortality, has loci, in some quarters, to a repudia- 
tion of the term ethics. “ The very conception oi communist el, hies ”, wrote N. Bukharin 
in 1924, “ is not correct. Wc must not talk of ethics as of something which in inspired by 
Ectichism, bub of a certain conduct in order to obtain a certain end. This leads to the 
ueccasity to work out certain rules of our conduct ; to have, so to say, our own command* 
moults ” (included in The Old if orals and the New, a scries of articles edited by A. Borisov, 
with a preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky (in Russian) 2nd edition, Moscow, 1925, pp. 18-22). 

2 Woman in Soviet Husain, by Stamina H(dle (1933), pp. 338-339. 

3 This view of ethics has been brillian Uy set forth in the works of the eminent Egyptolo- 
gist, James H . Breasted. Thus in the Foreword to The, Dawn of Cunsoknce (1935), p. xv, 
he observes 5 

“The fact that the moral ideas of early men were the product of their own social 
experience is one of profoundest meaning for thinking people of to-day. Out of pre- 
historic savagery, 011 tire basis of liis own experience,, man arose to visions of character. 
That achievement which I runs formed advancing life, human or animal, on our globe was 
one from a characterless universe, as far as it is known to us, to a world of inner values 
transcending matter — a world for the first time aware of such values, for the first time 
conscious of character and striving to attain it.” 
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recognition ol the lads of social life under Soviet Communism, resolutely 
abandoning the shamefiirednesi-s, (die furtiveneas and the secrecy by 
which 1 he eldeis are Mill troubled, and which are deemed in be merely 
useless “ hang overs” from eecleniaM ical superstition and devil-worship. 
Thus, to take one example, there is in the, USSR practically no prudish 
suppression or ignoiing of the liodily functions, not excluding those of 
sexual intercourse and 1 (‘production. Children grow up accustomed to 
human equally with animal nudity; and whilst they gradually learn that 
certain parts of conduct aie suited not for company but for privacy, 
they aie never taught (hat any bodily function has a special quality of 
indecency. 

We pause, at this point, to reassure the reader who regards all this 
revolution in morals as something very dreadful. However much the 
Victorian English may be shocked by some of the habits and some of 
the moral judgments of Soviet Communism, it must be realised that the 
inhabitanls of the USKR find equally shocking some of the habits and 
moral judgments of the inhabitants of Great I hi tain and the United 
Stales. The conduct regarded as virtuous or decent in one part of the 
world is, as a matter of fact, regarded as quite the opposite in other parts. 
Morality, it has been said, is actually a question of latitude and longitude. 
The making of profit by buying in order to sell at. a higher price — “ re- 
grating ” cmr ancestors called vvliat the soviet citizens brand as “ specula- 
tion ” - is in the USSR a criminal offence, but. in the United Kingdom, 
if on a large enough scale, often the pathway to a peerage, it is hard 
for the Englishman to realise that the corporal punishment of children, 
like Hogging for serious offences in the army and navy, is as abhorrent 
to the soviet citizen as the summary shooting of those, who merely acquire 
wealth from the public by false pretences would be to the London banker. 
In the USSR even the parental Mapping of disobedient children is not 
only a serious moral delinquency, hub actually a criminal offence. The 
unabashed cuddling that takes place, sitting on the seats or lying 011 the 
grass, in the London parks would be inconceivable in the Park of Culture 
and Rest at Moscow . 1 On the other hand, it is in no way contrary to the 
moral code of the Soviet Union, any more Ilian it was to that of Tsarist 

1 One of the authors .spout ten days in 1932 at Kislovodsk, which had been the Aix-les- 
Bains of Tsarist I iusnia, and whore tho royal palaces, luxurious villas and extravagant 
hotels have all been converted into trade-union rest-houses, oilltnr lor holidaymakers or 
for convalescents. There were picsnnt m (he Juno weather some ten or fifteen thousand 
visitors, nearly all manual-working wage-earners, enjoying tho beautiful gardens and the 
various entertainments. The social observer noted that Ihore was no drunkenness, no 
shouting or brawling, and no staying up after II t’.M. There was very little spooning, and 
no litter, so that the social observer felt quite embarrassed about throwing away her 
cigarette-ends instead of placing thorn dutifully in tho receptacles provided- Every rest- 
house had i Is medical staff, and provided tho various diets called for by individual diathesis, 
Tho younger mon and women indulged in games, athletics and a mild mountaineering. 
There was an excellent opera and ballot, a theatre playing every evening, and a good 
orchestra giving daily concerts. There were no merry-go-rounds, or docksides, or shooting 
galleries or exhibitions of monstrosities. But there wore endless lectures in tho rest-houses 
on Marxism and questions of technology which the observer found well attended. 
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Russia, for adults to bathe Logoi lior in complete nudity ; although 
bathing co, sLum.es are becoming usual m Moscow and Leningrad. It seems 
no more immoral for those who low each other to cohabit without either 
a religious ceremony or olliciel registration Ilian it is for English or 
American adults to marry without parental consent, or (among Protestants) 
to remarry after legal divorce. 

The Soviet Union is specially interesting to the student of com- 
parative ethics in that it is trying an experiment unprecedented in world 
history. “ No society ”, it has been observed, has heretofore attempted 
to create its morality consciously. The factors that go (o make up the 
general feeling of what is and is not ‘ done ’ aie, as has boon said, subtle, 
and half or wholly unconscious. The soviets are still shaping and stating 
some moral rules. . . . Krupskaya, Lenm’s widow, at a Party Conference 
in 1924, asked that it bo definitely stated what was permissible behaviour 
for a communist and what not. . . . The Party Conference, after long 
deliberation, agreed that no one code of behaviour for the new man 
could ho settled on, but certain general principles could ho stated.” 1 

“ Nor is it by accident or anarchically that these things arc changing. 
The now man is planned as the new society is projected. The god of 
communism is not merely to modernise factories, collectivise farms or 
turn out Five-Year Plan figures. The final purpose of communism is to 
create happiness for men, to lay the basis for the living of 1 the good life ’. 
The Soviet citizen devotes his life to the building of a socialist society 
because he is convinced that such a society will improve everybody’s life. 

‘ Wo must do all in our power to create a now man with a new psychology,’ 
said Lunacharsky in 1931 at a meeting of the Communist Academy.” 1 

What arc the principal injunctions to the soviet child and the soviet 
citizen that, in 1935, seem to he shaping themselves into a cock' of conduct 
in the. USSR 1 

The Constant Service of the Oomnwrily 

First among the moral obligations that communist morality imposes 
on the individual man or woman is that of service to the community in 
which he or she resides. This does not mean that the claim of the indi- 
vidual to “ life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness ” is denied or ignored. 
What is asserted is that man in society is not wholly, or even principally, 
an individual product ; and that, by the very nature of things, ho has no 
thoughts or feelings, no claims or rights which are exclusively and 
entirely the outcome of his own individual intuition or experience. He, 
with all his demands and aspirations, is the creation of the society, from 
the family group right up to the republic, into which he is born, and amid 
which he lives. Without some form of social grouping, Homo sapiens 
is non-existent. The individual is thus the group in one of its manifesta- 
tions. Equally the group life is only one of the directions taken by the 
liyes of its individual members. The service which morality requires the 
1 lied Virtue, by Ella Winter (1033), pp. 18, 2S. a Ibid, p. 13. 
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individual to give to the community is only a particular outcome of the 
instinct oi self-preservation without which individual life could not 
continue : a Jorm ol the service which he renders to himself in order 
that his own individuality may he developed to the fullest practicable 
extent. The prosperity and success of the community as a whole, is a 
condition precedent to the utmost prosperity and success of the indi- 
viduals of whom the community is composed. Kcientifical ly considered, 
there, is not, and can never be, any conflict between the genuine interest 
ol the individual in the highest and fullest development of his own nature, 
and his own life, and the, genuine interest of the community in being 
constituted of the highest and most fully developed individuals. Morality 
is thus, in a very real sense, part of the nature of the universe, to be not 
invented but discovered. It is, indeed, for man to settle what shall be 
Lite purpose of life, a question which science cannot answer. But, given 
man’s purpose, it is knowledge of the universe, including knowledge 
about social institutions and human behaviour no loss than knowledge 
about mechanics and physics, that will enable him to recognise and adopt 
the. processes by which he can carry out his purpose; and that will 
oven lead him to invent instruments and devices, from the steam engine 
up to the “ shock brigade ”, from the hydraulic ram up to !t socialist 
competition ”, in order to increase his desired achievements. Thus, to 
the properly instructed soviet communist, scientific ethics is simultaneously 
both social morality and individual morality, because these are funda- 
mentally and inevitably identical. Any breach of the, moral code, whether 
by the community or by the individual, is a failure on the part of the one 
or the other accurately to realise the facts ; a failure due either to mere 
ignorance or to a weak and partial intellectual conception which is over- 
borne by an emotional storm out of the depths of the subconscious mind . 1 


The Payment of Debt, 

What has not yet been generally recognised or admitted in the 
western world, is that every person starts independent life seriously in 
debt to the community in which he has been born ; taken care of ; fed 

1 The natural instinct of tho Russians for collectivism as against individualism is 
noted by Nicholas Bordyaov as 11 characteristic of the Orthodox Church, in contrast with 
the I'rotehtanL and tho Roman Catholic. “ it must, however, also be noted that indi- 
vidualism is inherent nob only in Protestantism, but in tho whole of western Christianity . 
Tho idea of the salvation of the individual soul, as well as the idea of tho predestination 
of a small number to salvation, is a species of celestial, metaphysical individualism. The. 
spirit of ‘ sobernost ’, tho idoa of the collective character of tho ways of salvation, is opposed 
to this sort of individualism. In tho Church we are saved with our brethren, all together. 
We hope for a universal salvation, that is to say, for tho transfiguration of the wholS 
cosmos. Tho spirit of ‘ sobernost ' is better expressed in. Orthodoxy than it is in Catholicism. 
Orthodoxy is resolutely miti-individualislio , though Catholics do not understand this. 
But tins cosmic 1 sobernost ’ has not found its proper expression in the theology of tho 
schools, nor in ascetic literature. It can he found only in the religious thought of the 
nineteenth century, in Khomiakov, Dostoievsky, Bukharev, Solovyov and Neodorov ’’ 
(freedom of the, Spirit, by Nicholas Berdyaev, chap. x. p. 355). 
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and clothed ; educated mid trained. Others liave worked in order that 
he might have these advantages. Lt is therefore the primary duty of 
every individual to use whatever faculties lie possesses for the purpose 
of wealth production in one or other form, including any kind of social 
service, at least to the extent of repaying to the conun unity wind lie or 
she lias cost it, and also, wherever faculty permits, providing for the 
progressive improvement of the conditions of its life. The duty of work 
is thus universal and inescapable. Alone among modern thinkers Bernard 
Shaw has perceived the deplorable disease prevalent among the children 
of wealthy persons, who habitually live without rendering service to the 
community in which they have been born and bred. He puts the point 
forcibly to Ids readers among the English and American women in the 
following terms : “ Anyone, who does less than her share of work, and 
yet takes her full share of the wealth produced by work, is a thief, and 
should be dealt with as any other sort of thief is dealt with ”. 1 In fact, 
it is only by every person contributing to the oomnnnuty’s wealth pro- 
duction that the community can give each individual a share in the wealth 
produced. Only in this way can everybody be assured of continuity of 
economic security throughout life, that is to say, of maintenance, alike in 
sickness and old age, as well as in the strength of manhood. 

inseparably bound up with this obligation to take part in the pro- 
dud, ion of commodities or services is the conception that the work must 
be, done by each person himself, by hand or by brain. Paramount is the. 
injunction to abstain from and to resist “exploitation”, meaning any 
employment of others at wages for the purpose of making a profit out 
of their labour. Tlui foreign observer is sometimes tempted to think 
that, abstention from exploitation is the ethical duly that is, in the 
USSR, most forcibly and frequently impressed on the youthful mind. 

Along with this paramount individual responsibility is a universal 
and ubiquitous collective responsibility. Every social institution in the 
USBR, from the selosovict, the rayon soviet and the oblast soviet, up to 

1 Thi> Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and CupUalimn, by Bernard >Slia\v (1928), 
p. 72. The author adds impressively : “ By far tho most unjust and mischievous privilege 
claimed by the rich jin (treat. Britain j in the privilege of being idle with complete legal 
impunity ; yet nnfm tuna Lely they have, established this privilege ho firmly that wo take 
it as ii matter of course, and even venerate it as the mark of a rou.1 lady or gentleman, 
without, ever considering that a person who consumes goods or accepts services without 
producing equivalent goods or performing equivalent services in return, indicts on tho 
country precisely tho same injury as a thief docs ; in fact, that is what theft means. 
We do not dream of allowing people to murder, kidnap, break into houses, sink, hum ami 
destroy at sea or on land, or claim exemption irotu military service, merely because they 
have inherited a landed estate or a thousand a year from botoo industrious ancestor; 
yet we tolerate idling, which does more harm in olio year than all the legally punishable 
crimes in the world in ton. . . . To livo iiko a drone ou the labour and service of others is 
to bo a lady or a gentleman ; to enrich tho country by labour and service is to be base, 
lowly, vulgar, contemptible, fed and clothed on tho assumption that anything is good 
enough for hewers of wood and drawers of water. This is nothing else than an attempt to 
turn the order of nature upsulo down, and to take ‘ .Evil ; be thou my good ’ qs the national 
motto. 11 wo persist in it, it must finally bring upon us another of those wrecks of civilisa- 
tion in which all the groat empires in the past have crashed " ( ibU . pp. G8-50). 
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Hit' congress ami hovnarkom of' each constituent or autonomous republic 
- equally every consumers’ cooperative society and every industrial artel 
or kolkbos-is held collectively responsible for the fulfilment of all its 
functions, and even for the success of all its enterprises. In contrast 
with the British 01 American system of minutely defining the powers of 
cvciy “ collective ”, whether local governing body or business corpora- 
tion, and then seaieely troubling to enforce the fulfilment of the functions 
entrusted to it, the soviet system is based, as we have shown , 1 on a wide 
omnioompetenee of every social institution, so far as its activities apply 
only to its members, or to the inhabitants of the area to which its powers 
extend. It is practically unrestricted by such a doctrine as Ultra Vires 
l>3 r which in England every corporate body is disabled from going a 
lvair’s-breadth outside the minutely specified list of powers conferred 
upon it. It is left free to do whatever it thinks best for the persons 
concerned. So long as its operations’ do not conflict with those of any 
superior authority, and are not actually in contravention of any decision 
of a higher council— so long also as these operations appear to be successful 
in their working — the humblest or remotest social institution will not be 
interfered with. But if these operations are not, in fact, successful, or 
give rise to serious complaints, they will be peremptorily vetoed and 
cancelled, and the erring institution will be reprimanded, and, in the 
worst cases of recalcitrance or failure, summarily superseded. 

The Maximising of Health 

Perhaps the most extensive field of duty in communist ethics — a field 
in which the community has actively to cooperate with the individual, 
but in which the individual must incessantly look after himself — is that 
of the creation and the maximising of positive health of body and mind. 
We have already noticed the manner in which this conception of duty 
has influenced the development of the public health service . 2 Wo see 
it now, in communist ethics, in its aspect of individual obligation, along 
with the necessity of positive instruction as to how that obligation can 
bo fulfilled. No one wishes to be ill or decrepit ; but tire human being 
is not born with the knowledge of how to avoid becoming ill and pre- 
maturely enfeebled. It is amazing that, notwithstanding the immense 
waste and loss caused by unnecessary sickness and premature senility, 
no community has yet whole-heartedly seen to it that every one of its 
citizens is taught how to acquire and maintain positive health. In the 
Soviet Union the public authorities for education and health seem to 
attempt, and even to accomplish, more in this way than any other 
government. Vet, in the vast population of the USSR, the majority 
of individuals are still far from knowing how to keep their health, and 

1 See Chapter IT. in Part I., " Man as a Citizen ” ; and the powers of the village soviet 
in the appendix to Part I. pp. 3B8-3H2, 

a Chapter X. In Part TL, '* Tho Remaking of Man 

2 F 
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are consequently unable to fulfil tlieir social obligations in this respect. 
Not every thinking citizen realises that only by everyone taking thought 
and choosing wisely can health be maintained. Apart from the avoid- 
ance of pathogenic microbes, which is largely a matter for the local 
authority to deal with, the range of individual duty is large. Personal 
cleanliness, daily shower-bath or immersion, intolerance of parasites and 
of filth of every kind, regularity of all the bodily functions, adequate 
physical exercise, free ventilation of the dwelling by night as well as by 
day, definite restriction of eating to something less than the demands of 
appetite, all become something more than ■' self-regarding ” lines of 
conduct, and assume the dignity of social obligations. It is in a similar 
light that is seen the necessity of prudent self-restraint in every form of 
enjoyment. Prom this is evolved a common judgment as to drinking, 
smoking, gambling and sexual intercourse. We seem to sec the code of 
conduct in those matters developing on the line of requiring from both 
sexes the perpetual maintenance of perfect health of mind and body. 
The code does not demand total abstinence. But it regards yielding to 
temptation as a weakness to be deplored, and, because one lapse leads 
to others, and eventually to injurious habits, to be definitely blamed, 
Excess is plainly misconduct, because science shows it to be inimical to 
health. Moreover, much that cannot be actually condemned is to be 
deprecated as being in bad taste, and unworthy of a Party member. 

The student will notice that the communist policy is the very reverse 
of ascetic. What moved Karl Marx to a lifetime of political conspiracy 
and economic study in grinding poverty — what steeled the will to revolu- 
tion of Lenin and his companions — was the misery and incompleteness 
of life that contemporary economic conditions everywhere inflicted on 
the mass of the people. The very object of the Bolsheviks in overturning 
the Provisional Government in October 1917 was to transform the social 
order of the USSR in such a way as to secure for the whole of the people, 
the conditions of a good life. And these conditions of the good life 
meant nothing more recondite than such amenities as were enjoyed by 
the professional classes of London or Paris. The most influential of the 
friends and supporters whom Lenin had gathered around him during 
his years of exile, out of whom the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars 
and the other administrative organs were formed in 1917-1918, wore, 
with few exceptions, not manual workers themselves, though often of 
proletarian origin ; but men of considerable education, who had boon 
trained as lawyers, doctors, professors, scientists and writers of books ; 
men who were personally acquainted with the conditions of a cultivated 
existence among the professional classes in the cities of France and 
England, Switzerland and Austria. They had no desire to endow the 
whole Russian people with the senseless luxury of the tsarist aristocracy 
or the American millionaires. But, on the other hand, they had no 
sympathy with the asceticism of St. Francis d’ Assisi. The communists 
of the Soviet Union have not the faintest respect for the narrow lives of 
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privation and confinement in which the more saintly of the monks of the 
Orthodox Church, like those of western Christianity, sought salvation. 
The h tones of the saint, s now excite nothing but disgust, coupled with a 
disapproval that is not averted by the knowledge that these misguided 
persons were genuinely seeking personal holiness. 


Sc.i ml Intercourse 

When in the western countries we, talk about a moral or an immoral 
man, still more about a moral or an immoral woman, it is understood 
to refer to their sexual relations rather than to any other form of morality 
or immorality. This concentration on sex is unknown in the USSR, 
hi the first decade of Bolshevist administration there was a general 
understanding that sexual intercourse was a personal matter, taking 
place by mutual consent between men and women of the same or of 
different races, colours or religions, for which no religious or other cere- 
mony was required, whilst even oflicial registration of the union was 
entirely optional. But sexual intercourse, and cohabitation, might entail 
social consequences involving special obligations (such as due provision 
for offspring, and for maintenance of a discarded spouse incapable of 
soil-support) which the law should enforce. On the same principle of 
freedom in personal relations, divorce, at the option of either party, was 
as optional as a registered marriage ; but both parties, according to their 
several means, wore required to fulfil the above-mentioned financial 
obligations. 

In the second decade wo notice a gradual change of attitude. Lenin 
had never sympathised with the licentiousness that had marked the 
first years after the Revolution. Highly characteristic was his repugnance 
to the view put forward in the early days of the. Revolution that sexual 
intercourse, was as natural as eating, and no more to be criticised than 
the drinking of a glass of water when thirsty. Lenin said to Clara Zetkin 
in 1921 ; 1 “ 1 1 think this glass of water theory is completely unmarxist, 
and, moreover, anti-social. In sexual life there is not only simple nature 
to bo considered, but also cultural characteristics, whether they are of 
a high or low order. In liis Origin of the Family Engels showed how 
significant is the development and refinement of the general sex urge 
into individual sex love. The relations of the sexes to each other are not 
simply an expression of the play of forces between the economics of 
society and a physical need, isolated in thought, by study, from the 
physiological aspect. It is rationalism, and not Marxism, to want to 
trace changes in these relations directly, and dissociated from their 
connections with ideology as a whole, to the economic foundations of 
society. Of course, thir st, must be satisfied. But will the normal man 
in normal circumstances lie down in the gutter and drink out of a puddle, 

1 Rminiscem-.es of Lenin, by Clara Welkin (1020), pp. 49-51 ; largely given in another 
translation in Woman in Racial Russia, by Fannina Hallo (1933), pp. 113-114 
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or out of a glass with a rioi greasy from many lips ? But the social aspect 
is most important of all. Drinking water in of course an individual affair. 
In love two lives are concerned, and a third, a new life, arises. It is that 
which gives it its social interest which gives rise to a. duty towards the 
eonummity. 

“‘As a communist 1 have not the least sympathy for the glass of 
walcr theory, although it hoars the hue title “ satisfaction of love In 
any case, this liberation of love is neither new, nor communist. You 
will remember that, about the middle of the last century, it was preached 
as the “ emancipation of the heart ” in romantic literature. In bourgeois 
practice it became the, emancipation of the. ilesh. At that time the 
preaching was more talented than it is to-day, and as for the practice, I 
cannot judge. 1 don’t mean to preach asceticism by my criticism. Not 
in the least. Communism will not bring asceticism, but joy of life, 
power of life, and a satisfied love of life will help to do that. In my 
opinion the present widespread hypertrophy in sexual matters does nob 
give joy and force to life, but takes it away. In the age of revolution 
that is bad, very bad. 

“ ‘ Young people, particularly, need the joy and force of life * healthy 
sport, swimming, racing, walking, bodily exercises of every kind, and 
many-sided intellectual interests, learning, studying, inquiry, as far as 
possible in common. That will give young people more, than eternal 
theories and discussions about sexual problems and the so-called “ living 
to the full ”. Healthy bodies, healthy minds ! Neither monk nor Don 
Juan, nor the intermediate attitude of the Neman philistines. You know 
young Comrade X 1 A splendid boy, and highly talented, and yet I 
fear that nothing good will come out of him. Tie reels and staggers from 
one. love affair to the next. That won’t do for the political struggle, 
for the revolution. And I wouldn’t hot on the reliability, tin 1 endurance 
in struggle, of these women who confuse their personal romances with, 
politics. Nor on the men who run after every petticoat and get entrapped 
by every young woman. No, no ! that does not square with the revolu- 
tion.’ 

“ Lenin sprang up, banged his hand on the table, and paced the 
room for a while. 

“ 1 The revolution demands concentration, increase of forces. Trom 
the masses, from individuals. It cannot tolerate orgiastic conditions, 
such as are normal for tho decadent heroes and heroines of .D’Annunzio. 
Dissoluteness in sexual life is bourgeois, is a phenomenon of decay. The 
proletariat is a rising class. It doesn’t need intoxication as a narcotic 
or a stimulus. Intoxication as little by sexual exaggeration as by alcohol. 
It must not and shall not forget ; forget the shame, the filth, the savagery 
of capitalism. It receives the strongest urge to fight from a class situa- 
tion, from the communist ideal. It needs clarity, clarity and again clarity. 
And so I repeat, no weakening, no waste, no destruction, of forces. Self- 
control, self-discipline, not slavery, not even in love. But forgive me, 
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Clara, I luive wandered far from tin 1 starting point, of our conversation. 
Why didn’t you call mo to order ; My tongue lias run away with. me. 
1 am deeply concerned about tlic future of our youth. It is a part of the 
revolution. And if harmful tendencies are appearing, creeping over from 
bourgeois society into the world of revolution — as the roots of many 
woods spread— it is better to combat them early. Such questions arc 
part of the woman question.’ ” 

Lenin’s view ns to the social obligations involved in sexual inter- 
eoursc gradually became authoritative so far as tlie Communist Party 
was concerned, “ Is marriage a private relation between two-legged 
animals that interests only themselves, and in which society has no right 
to meddle '( ” wrote Ryazanov. “ We should teach young communists 
that marriage is not a personal act, but an act of deep social significance.” 
“ Marriage lias two sides, the intimate side and the social,” said Soltz, 
“ and we must never forget the social side. We are against a profligate 
or disorderly life because it, affects the children. Wo wouldn’t mix in a 
man’s affairs if he changed his wife every third day, if his children and 
his work did not suffer from that. When we talk of love we have always 
to remember that sex relations imply not only a physiological relation- 
ship.” L 

Public opinion among the Comsomols, as well as among Party mem- 
bers, increasingly emphasised the importance of stability of marital 
relationships. Down to the present day (1930), however, there has been 
no change in the law of J 920 making divorce at least as easy as legally 
registered marriage, and treating unregistered unions as in every way 
equivalent fco marriages. Put at least in the Communist Party and 
among the Comsomols, sexual promiscuity, like all forms of self-indulgence, 
has come, to be definitely thought contrary to communist ethics, on the 
grounds enumerated by Lenin ; it is a frequent cause of disease ; it 
impairs the productivity of labour ; it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and inimical to intellectual acquisition and scientific discovery, besides 
frequently involving cruelty to individual sufferers. Stability and mutual 
loyalty Lave, become steadily more generally enforced not only by public 
opinion but also, so far as Party members and Comsomols were concerned, 
by the ordinary Party sanctions. Disloyalty in marital relations, and 
even exceptional instability have become definite offences against com- 
munist ethics, leading not only to reprimands but also, in bad eases, 
to expulsion. 

Similar pressure of public opinion has been appearing in the trade 
unions, of which some throe-fourths of the members are outside the ranks 
of Party and (Jomsomol membership. A conference convened in 1935 
by Trutl, the organ of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), was addressed, among others, by Soltz, as Assistant of the 
Procurator of the USSR. He urged that the trade unions should take 
more interest in the private lives of their members and their relations 
1 lied Virtue , by Ella Winter (lfllSU), p- 12*1. 
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with Choir families. The editor of Tml pointed out that tlio trade unions 
should judge the value of' their members not only by the work they do 
but also by their behaviour in their homes and their attitude towards 
their wives and children. 

This growing puritanism in the marriage relation was reinforced, in 
fclic same year ( J 935), by the discovery that the provisions requiring one 
or other of the divorced parents to make payments for the maintenance 
of the children of the union, were being evaded or disregarded in many 
thousands of cases. According to a joint statement recently published 
by Holtz and the People’s Commissar of Justice, hi. V. Krylenko, in the 
last three years the courts of the RSFSR alone dealt with 500,000 cases 
arising out of such awards. The number during 1933 was 1-12,000, and 
during 3 934 it had risen to about 200,000. Despite this absorption of 
the minor judiciary with such cases, it is admitted that many hundreds 
of thousands of children arc not receiving the support from their fathers 
to which they are legally entitled, and even after the courts have dealt 
with the cases the parents find means of evading payment. 

According to Krylenko, the causes of tins situation arc the inade- 
quacy of the penalties for failures to pay awards, the ease with which 
parents can evade payment simply by changing their place of residence, 
and the complicated methods used to collect the payments. It is sug- 
gested that the penalty for failure to pay children’s allowances should be 
increased from six; months’ forced labour or a lino of 300 roubles to not 
less than one year’s imprisonment. 

, Concurrently, the legal division of tlio Mother and Child Institute 
of the Soviet Commissariat of Public Health has just published the report 
of a survey of the marital relations existing in 2000 families of Moscow 
industrial workers, numbering 7000 persons. 1 This report concludes with 
important proposals for now regulations for the granting of divorces. It 
recommends the abolition of simple notice of divorce through the Post 
Office. It suggests that the party who is not the applicant for divorce 
should be summoned to the divorce bureau, the “ Zags ” (Bureau for 
the Registration of Acts of Social Significance), which should enquire 
whether liis or her rights would be violated by the granting of a divorce, 
and whether, in the case, of a wife, she is pregnant or unable to work, 
and should also examine the position of the offspring of the marriage 
in case a divorce is granted. The proposed regulations also provide that 
persons contracting a marriage must report their former marriages and 
the number of living children they have. The report demands stricter 

1 Report, of tlio Legal Division of tlio Mother and Child Institute oE the Commissariat 
of Health for the RSFSR (in Russian), July 1935. Soo summary in Manchester Guardian, 
August 30, 1935 ; and for tlio whole change oi opinion, Louis Fisohor’s article in The 
Nation (New York), August 21, 1935. Incidentally the investigation revealed that Russians 
are now marrying at a later age than they did before the Revolution. In 30-7 per cent of 
all marriages contracted before the Revolution the women were under seventeen years ol 
age and 78 per cent under twenty, but only 66-9 par cent of those women interviewed who 
were married after the Revolution were under twenty at tlio time of their marriage. This 
change has an important bearing on the birth-rate. 
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administration of tlie laws providing penalties for concealing various 
circumstances, such as the existence, of diseases which would make the 
marriage, illegal, and for maliciously contracting premeditated short-term 
marriages. Finally, the. report recommends that the youth in the ad- 
vanced schools should be given a course outlining the laws dealing with 
family life and marital relations. 

It is understood that new legislation and more stringent regulations 
a re pending, both on divorce and on the enforcement of alimony. Drafts 
have already been submitted to the trade-union organisations in all the 
principal industrial centres ; and discussions are (1935) already taking 
place in the soviet newspapers, 1 in the radio broadcasts, and at clubs and 
trade union meetings about the, proposals under consideration. We can 
form no opinion as to when the new legislation will he passed. 


Prostitution 

The attitude towards prostitution is characteristic. The prosti- 
tute ”, it has been said, “ is not acknowledged as punishable, unless she 
be guilty of spreading disease ; but those who promote prostitution are. 
As a social phenomenon prostitution is regarded as springing primarily 
from economic causes and not from innate perversity or depravity of 
the female sex. To decrease or eliminate the necessity for it, if is urged 
that special care bo taken about dismissing women from employment ; 
[that] agricultural and industrial artels be formed to give women em- 
ployment ; [that] the qualifications of women for labour bo increased 
by creating sufficient vacancies for them in professional technical schools ; 
[that] dormitories be organised for the unemployed and houses opened 
for accommodation of women temporarily in the cities ; and that agita- 
tion bo carried on in schools, clubs and all organisations of youth, sotting 
forth the character of prostitution, its dangers and incompatibility with 
the life of a workers’ republic. These preventive measures are supple- 
mented by efforts to combat prostitution already existing which is 
considered as an inheritance from bourgeois society. These efforts fall 
under, the head of (1) inspection of all places where prostitution may be 
carried on ; (2) struggle against those who promote dens of debauch ; 
and (3)' free treatment for venereal diseases in dispensaries. Special 
detailed instructions are issued to the militia concerning the necessary 
stops and precautions in investigating prostitution.” 2 

In another direction the jurists at work on the preparation of the 
criminal code were puzzled to know what to do about what is condemned 
as a crime by the laws ol every civilised country. On what ground were 
they to make the mating of ueaT kin (incest) a criminal offence ? It is 
said that a number of physiologists and medical practitioners were 
privately consulted ; and that they reported that, whilst incest might he 

1 Notably in Proxies during June and July 1035. 
s New Minds, New Aten ?, by Thomas Woody (New York, 1932), p, 375. 
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repugnant, there was neither historical nor contemporary evulenee to 
prove that it was in jurious to the offspring or to I ho public heal I h. Accord- 
ingly, although the marriage o Hires are directed lo refuse to register 
mairiages between persons connected directly by descent, including 
brothers and sisters, incest is not a criminal oifenee. Homosexuality was 
similarly long omitted from the criminal code of the 1JHKH. 1 

Wlutl is “ Not Done ” 

A significant feature of communist; ethics is that its prohibitions are 
practically never independent, but relate essentially to failures to comply 
with its positive injunctions. Alcoholic drinhing is blamed, and still 
more, habitual drunkenness or drug addiction, because it is a breach of 
the rule requiring the maintenance of perfect health. It is held to impair 
judgment and lessen efficiency, even where it does not seem immediately 
to lead to ill-health. Even in strict moderation the drinking of vodka 
is held to be. wasteful and detrimental to the wealth of the community. 
Total abstinence from alcoholic drink, and even from smoking, is strongly 
recommended, and seems to be increasingly common among the (Jom- 
somols. As we have already pointed out, “ spooning ” in public is “ not 
done ” in the USSR. Many other things, such as the scattering of litter 
on the ground, whether paper or cigarette-ends, are tabooed. 

Communist morality is avowedly distinct from the law of the land, 
An authoritative definition emphasises this point. Ethics, writes A. A. 
Soliz, “ is a sum of traditions and customs accepted in a given society, 
the fulment or which is obligatory 'without any prosecution a l law, or any 
'punitive sanction ”. a 

Nevertheless, it seems that the injunctions and prohibitions of com- 
munist ethics arc, when a ease is brought before the People’s Court, to a 
considerable but variable extent enforced by soviet law. There is, in 
fact, in the USSR., no hard and fast line between actions which are simply 
“ not doue ”, and are discouraged by public opinion, and those which, if 
brought into court, may be punished by judicial sentence. The Comradely 
Courts of the factories and offices and apartment houses, like the Oom- 
somol groups, have no legal jurisdiction, although their reprimands are 
often accompanied by linos which are invariably paid. On the other 
hand, the People’s Courts, which are statutory tribunals of first instance, 
deal with offenders without any nice regard to the words of the criminal 
code ; and their decisions and sentences habitually take account, to a 
considerable extent, at any rate in the severity of the penalties inflicted, 

1 In March 1934, without any pnblio discussion, the presidium ol the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) suddenly issued a decree requiring all the republics of the USSR to 
add to their oriminal codes an article making homosexuality between adult men punishable 
by throe to five years’ imprisonment ; and if done with minors or dependants or accom- 
panied. by force, by imprisonment from five to eight years. It is understood that this 
drastic action, followed on the discovery of centres of demoralisation of boys, due to the 
infhtenee of certain foreigners who were summarily expelled from soviet territory, 

s R&d Virtue, by JfillA Winter, pp. 19-30. 
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of tlic public opinion sis to what is or is not “ done 

()u the other hand, many actions regarded as crimes in oilier countries 
,ue, iii the UbSH, left only to moral reprobation. The soviet authorities 
have, in fact, been slow to bring to bear upon moral issues the method 
of statutory prohibition of actions deemed to lie wrong. The war-time 
prohibition of the supply of vodka was quickly repealed when the bad 
effects of such a law in positively increasing the consumption of dangerous 
home-made substitutes became manifest. “We do uol try”, raid a. 
leading moralist, “ to legislate our people into good behaviour; we do 
not try to pass one moral law for nil our people. . . . To a large extent 
our morals must grow out of the way of life.” 1 Much is deliberately left 
to public opinion. “ The fundamental human urges of vanity, pride, 
ambition, the desire for approbation— the wish to stand well with one’s 
fellows —these arc ”, it has been said, “ as strong in the Soviet Union as 
in our own world. Young Russians want as much as anyone else to do 
the ‘ done 5 thing ; what is done and what is thought are stronger in- 
centives to behaviour even than with us.” 2 Thus an attempt to commit 
suicide is not a criminal offence in the USSR, but is nevertheless contrary 
to morals. “ Though not a crime, it is necessary to condemn suicide ”, 
writes Yaroslavsky. “ Only tired and weak people sock this way out. 
True, do general opinion will fit everyone’s case ; each case must he 
analysed individually ; but we cannot consider suicide a way out. We 
eannol/acquit the man who takes his own life. . . . We must register a 
stern disapproval of suicide ; then fewer people will take that way out ; 
we should bo attentive to the needs of people who find themselves in 
difficult situations, of course ; but we must not acquit the weak, nor praise 
them for their wrong step, a step which is harmful to communism.” 3 


Personal Acquisitiveness 

There is, in the USSR, a widespread and persistent discouragement 
of the personal acquisitiveness in which the Protestant bourgeoisie of 
the Western world saw a social virtue. The communists, on the contrary, 
are inclined to sec in it the root of nearly all social evil. What is “ not 
clone ” under Soviet Communism is the seeking of personal riches. The 
individual ownership of property is not forbidden by law, though many 
forms of wealth and what would otherwise he opportunities for acquisi- 
tion are monopolised by the Government, just as in Great Britain all 
individual ownership is barred in such important enterprises as the 
internal telegraph, telephone and radio system ; the whole business of 
postal communication ; and the coinage of money. In the USSR both 
incomes and inheritance in excess of a small maximum are heavily taxed 
at progressive rates, as indeed thdy now are to a lesser extent in nearly 

1 Emelyan Yaroslavsky, a popular writer on ethics and member o£ the Central Control 
Commission, said this to Ella Winter. See her Bed Virtue (1933), p. 25- 

2 f bid. p. 19. 3 Ibid. }>. 37. 
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all count lies. The most marked differ once in this connection between 
the U SSI t and the capitalist world is that I be growth of wealth in private 
hands is regarded, both olTieially and by public opinion, not as a good 
thing m 1 1 self, but as always a source of danger to (he community, and 
one which may, in particular cases, become a positive evil. 

Tho only definite limit oil personal income is that which the members 
(and candidates for membership) of the Communist Patty voluntarily 
impose upon themselves. This was first adopted by the Paris Commune 
of 1871, which laid it down that, none ol' the administrators or officials 
should receive a salary higher than that which could he earned hy a 
zealous and highly skilled manual worker. Marx immediately applauded 
this regulation, which Lenin repeatedly insisted on, as obviating the 
danger of the Government of the state falling into the hands of a class 
pecuniarily distinguished from the proletariat to be governed, li. has 
been consistently adhered to in the USSR for all the members of the 
Party, though the maximum has been successively raised with the rise 
in prices and wages. To this day the rulers of the USSR receive only the 
equivalent of the earnings of the most highly skilled and zealous crafts- 
man. They live in flats of three or four rooms, usually with no more 
than a single “ domestic worker ” and with the wife, even of a high 
official, often going out to earn wages in one of the Government factories 
or offices, or as a journalist on the stall of one of the newspapers. 

There is, indeed, little that an individual can, safely and comfortably, 
do in the way of personal consumption with any considerable income in 
the USSR. 1 Anything like ostentatious expenditure or luxurious living 
leads to comment and blame, and presently to suspicion of counter- 
revolutionary sentiments or activity. In a member of tho Party it, 
presently leads to reprimand or removal to some other locality, and, if 
persisted in, to expulsion from the Party, ft is, indeed, not easy to find 
„safe ways of spending any large income. Tho successful writer or actor 
cannot, in the crowded cities, buy for money more than the allotted floor 
space in the way of dwelling. He cannot go far in collecting a library, 
or the pictures he admixes, because he cannot get enough rooms in which 
t.o place them. He has hitherto found it difficult to luxuriate in “ deficit 
commodities ” even when he has been willing to pay exorbitant prices ; 
although this may have procured him a little of them. Ho may pick, up 
discarded jewellery for his wife, hut she will not find it comfortable to 
display more than one piece at a time, and she will have nowhere to 
keep it safely. What one can do with a large income is to travel ex- 
tensively within the wide bounds' of the USSR, with such comfort as 
can be got ; to go to unlimited theatres and concerts ; to improve the 
education of one’s children by engaging private tutors ; to devote one- 
self to scientific research or the writing of books ; to indulge within. Lhe 
limits of discretion, in the joys of drinking and gambling ; to get special 

1 This ia the theme of an amusing novel, translated into English as The. Little Golden 
Calf, by Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petlov (1932, 3S4 pp.). 
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medical attendance and nursing for any members of one’s family who 
are ill ; to have one’s own automobile, and one’s own chauffeur, and, 
if desired, even more than one. But nobody will find it comfortable to 
abandon his vocation in order to lead a life of leisure. Unless his health 
had failed, or old age had come, such a course of conduct would presently 
get him into trouble in one way or another ; and the end might come, 
one night, in a peremptory summons to the headquarters of the Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, where a severe examination in one of its 
departments, very much like the ClbU, would bring to light the fact 
that he was infringing a fundamental principle of the soviet regime, 
that “ if a man do not work neither shall he cab ” — in short, that he was 
guilty of conduct so immoral as to be counter-revolutionary ! 

The attitude towards saving and investing by the individual is some- 
what confused. Tor waste of any kind there is universal condemnation, 
which in the case of ostentatious living— what Veblen called “ con- 
spicuous waste ” — excites general contempt. But pecuniary saving by 
the individual has ceased to be a recognised virtue. The child is not 
taught to save. Pioneers and Comsomols seldom think of saving as a 
personal duty. The wage-earner realises that he will be adequately 
provided for in sickness and infirmity, m unemployment and old age. 
Tlis children will at all times have, the essential of health. His widow 
■will not bo allowed to starve. His own burial or that of a. member of 
his family will be no burden on the survivors. Why should he save \ 
The social object of individual saving in capitalist countries — the in- 
crease of the nation’s capital — is, in the- USSR, secured by Government 
action to a lar greater extent than it is achieved in other countries by 
personal savings. 1 

On the other hand, the Government Savings Bank oilers a high rate 
of interest on deposits both small and great ; and may also occasionally 
oblige the depositor by transferring without charge any sum on his order 
to the account of any other person in the USSR, thus establishing in 
principle a system of drawing by cheque on a current account, which 
the British Government Post Office Savings Bank refuses to allow. 
Moreover, the State Bank (Gosbank) sells for cash attractive obliga- 
tions ” of the Soviet Government, yielding either rouble dividends or 

1 In Groat Britain, among the wago-earnors, and to some extent also among tire lower 
middle clans, tho motives for saving are mainly twofold. Such persons hardly ever save 
for the purpose of increasing the capital available for additional industrial enterprises. 
Partly Urey save for security of maintenance of themselves and their families irr future 
vicissitudes, notably sickness and unemployment, burial and old age, and unforeseen 
contingencies. This incentive is superseded in tho USSR by tire universal provision under 
aooisrl insurance of all wage or salary earners ; and by the cooperative provision for non- 
working members in the collective farms and fisheries. The other motive for saving iir 
Great Britain is tho desire to accumulate, out of exiguous weekly incomes, sums sufficient 
to purchase articles of clothing, boots, furniture, bicyelos or wireless seta on which they 
have sot their hearts, or for annual holidays. This motive for saving is apparently nearly 
as effective in tho USSR aa in Great Britain, especially now that payment by instalments 
has spread 'so widely in the latter country. 
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lottery prizes, or (if purchased in valuta ), a solid 7 per cent interest 
remitted quarterly to any part of the world, and redeemable on demand 
in »old roubles or flieir current equivalent in valuta of any other country. 
Tins may seem to encourage saving, and even I lie creation of an income 
independent of work. But, the amount so invested by any individual in 
the TJHHn is not largo, and such an investor finds his total income lessened 
by an income-tax on his earnings with the steepest of progressions, whilst 
his capital accumulations are, in due course, equally cut clown by the 
steepest of progressive death duties. The whole arrangement seems to 
be regarded as a temporary convenience to the Soviet, Government in 
attracting a certain amount of capital in valuta from abroad, for which 
purpose newspaper advertisements are now (1935) used in Great Britain, 
the United Stales and If ranee. 1 1 also enables the Government, by 
attracting paper roubles from the investor in the USSR, to reduce to 
that extent the issue of additional paper money that would otherwise 
be required to increase the working capital of each office or trust. To 
take a share in each successive internal loan is, in fact, regarded as the 
patriotic duty of all recipients of wages or salary, often collectively 
determined by vote of each local unit of tlid' trade union, which calls 
upon ibs members to contribute a month’s income, as a way of ensuring 
the fulfilment of the current Five-Year Plan. This is universally re- 
garded as a sacrifice of additional personal consumption, in the nature 
of a tax on the wage or salary, refusal of which would be justified only 
by exceptional family circumstances. Bo much is this the case that those 
who invest a month’s earnings in the internal loans, on which no interest 
is usually paid, but only lottery prizes on the drawn bonds, frequently 
omit to claim their prizes ! 

The Duty of the Pmty Member 

It remains to be stated that the members of the Communist Party 
(including the so-called candidates who are treated as probationary 
members, with the one disability that they are not allowed to vote in 
Party meetings) are held to a higher standard of personal conduct than 
the ordinary citizen. They have, voluntarily pledged themselves to two 
of the three characteristic obligations of the religious orders of Christianity, 
namely to poverty, to the extent of never accepting for themselves any 
larger salary or wages than the common maximum laid down by the 
Party rule ; and to obedience to the corporate decisions and commands 
of the Party authorities. Any breach of duty in these matters may be 
visited by reprimand and demotion ; and may ultimately load to ex- 
pulsion from the Party. 1 But there is no enforcement of these Party 
obligations by the soviet courts of law. 

1 It may be explained that, contrary to an impression common abroad, the Party 
member who is dismissed from office, or even expelled from the Party, ia not left to starve. 
Since 193-0, at any rate, he finds no serious difficulty in getting taken on again, though 
probably in a less responsible capacity, in one or other of the public enterprises always 
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A pur I, from tliesn Uvo obligations to tlie Party, members have no 
moral duties other than those ol non -Pa rty persons. Unlike the monastic 
orders of Christendom or Buddhism, the Communist Party prescribes to 
its members no exceptional mode of life, and no such special duties as 
continuous prayer, or praise, or meditation. But in their life as citizens, 
Party members are expected to reach and to maintain a higher standard 
ot behaviour than the non-Party mass. If a man or woman is summoned 
before the People's Court or other legal tribunal, the lirst question asked 
is whether be or sin* is a Party member. Upon conviction for any offence 
against the law the Party member will be condemned to a more severe 
penalty than a non-Party man. If the conduct of a Party member 
becomes a matter oi public scaifdal, whether about drinking habits, or 
profligacy in sexual relations, or merely lavish expenditure 011 personal 
amusement, he will be reprimanded and warned, and eventually expelled 
from the Party which ho is considered to have disgraced .' 1 


To Each according lo his Needs 

At this point we recall the answer given to us by the distinguished 
communist leader of thought, already referred to at the opening of this 
section, when we asked what was the criterion of good and evil, to the 
effect that whatever contributed to the building up of the classless society 
was good, and whatever impeded it was bad. It is, indeed, a fundamental 
principle of communist ethics that every individual should actively strive 
to bring about a condition of social equality. He must insist on the 
complete abolition of privilege, whether 'for the benefit of a particu- 
lar sex, or class, or grade, or rank, or even of a particular race. It is a 

seeking addil ional employees. As for the prominent members of the Party removed, from 
high office or oven expelled from tho Parly, we see them habitually given other posts, 
often of dignity and importance, and oven of equal salary, though of less political influence, 
and usually away from Mosoow or Leningrad. Thus TomsLy. after being ousted from, 
leadership of the irade unions, was appointed head of Ogiz (tho State Publishing House 
of the ItSPiSPv); Ryanazov, after dismissal from flic Ma rx-Engel« institute,- became 
director of tho Museum at, Saratov ; Kahovsky, wIid had Supported Trotsky, was made, 
head of a provincial university, and, after his dignified recantation and submission, was 
appointed Assistant People’s Commissar of Health of llio RSFSR and sent as chief Govern- 
ment representative to international conferences (Bed Cross, etc.) ; whilst Zinoviev and 
Kamenev worn repeatedly readmitted to tho Party and found new salaried posts after 
thoir successive expulsions. In 1035 Ennhidzo, who had been secretary to the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) for over a decade, was removed from that important office 
for habitual negligence, and immediately transferred to the presidency of tho Trans- 
caucasian Federation. When further investigalion brought to light unsuspected depths 
of the grosses t negligence, he was expelled from tho Party and dismissed from his new office 
with public disgrace. Put he was promptly made assistant to the Government super- 
intendent of Kislovodsk (see p. 841), a not, unpleasant position. 

1 JST. Bukharin wrote in 1924 : “ Those are the commandments : not to smoke ; not 
to drink ; to follow cortain rules as to sirntal relations ; to develop in everybody a sense 
of class consciousness and class ambition ; to promote communist education ; to create 
communist specialists, sportsmen, social workers, etc.” (included in The Old Month mid 
the New, edited by A, Borisov, with preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky, 2nd edition, 
Moscow, 1925, pp. 18-27). 
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positive duty of every individual to seek the good life for all, without dis- 
qualification of any. 

There is no hesitation or dubiety about the means by which this 
social equality in the good life can be attained. The first requirement 
is a great increase in the production of wealth, with a view to a maximal 
distribution of its benefits among the whole of the people. The com- 
munism taught by Marx and ICngels convinced the bolsheviks, and 
(as we think) has now convinced the hulk of the population of the UKSlt, 
that oidy by the complete liquidation of the landlord and capitalist, with 
their constant exploitation of the workers, and by the substitution, in 
wealth production, of public service for profit-making, could the necessary 
transformation of the illiterate, superstitious, brutalised, diseased and 
poverty-stricken population of the USSR be effected. It has accordingly 
been in the framework of the collectivisation of wealth production, be- 
coming over more nearly complete, that the Communist Party has 
adopted, enlarged and developed, almost out of recognition, the various 
social services that the western world luis still only imperfectly and 
tentatively put in operation. Notable among them, as we have described , 1 
are those relating to health, with maternity and infant care ; the pro- 
vision Jbr sickness, unemployment and old age ; education from the 
kindergarten to the university ; and the town and country planning, 
and the rehousing, forming part of the transformation of the physical 
environment of every family, which is being effected. 

In the transformation of the character and habits of the people that 
is being thus wrought, it has proved possible to proceed, almost at a 
bound, much further towards the formula of “ from cacli according to 
his ability, and to each according to his needs ”, in the organisation of 
social services, than in that of wealth production as described in a previous 
chapter . 2 It has been found that the environmental conditions of health 
in body and mind, the provision of education, and opportunities for 
every kind of culture, can be successfully distributed without money 
and without price to every person in the land. Over this important 
part of the field it has proved practicable to deal with, the individual 
irrespective of the amount of wealth that ho produces or possesses, 
genuinely according to the particular needs of himself and his dependants. 
So f'ar as health, education and economic security are concerned, complete 
equality of opportunity is of the nature of the case. Whatever may he 
the race or colour, or the affluence of the political influence of the family 
head, the wife and mother, the infant, the school child, the college 
adolescent, and the adult seeking to extend his knowledge, in the USSR, 
find provided for them in these realms, usually without fee, and virtually 
without limit, whatever their peculiar needs require. 

The western world has, with great hesitation and many qualms of 
doubt, latterly gone a little way in this direction, even if only in adopting 

1 Chapter X. in Part IX., “ The P^emaking of Man 
* Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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the new term “ social services But for the most part, capitalist society 
has refused to abandon the “ pew-rent ” principle which the Protestant 
Oh lire lies in the nineteenth century applied to the ministrations of religion. 
Just as those who took part m Protestant religious worship were, in 
England and the United States, usually allotted seats nicely graduated 
in amenity according to the annual payment made for them, and there- 
loro according to social class, so such advantages as any schooling beyond 
the rudiments, any treatment of the sick superior to the “ bottle of 
physic ”, and any but the scantiest family dwelling, together with all 
provision ol holidays, travel and culture, are, for the most part, even to 
this day, allotted to those only who can pay for them, and, very largely, 
in proportion to the payment made by each. Such an organisation of 
society is diametrically the opposite of that required by communist 
otliics, and one which every soviet citizen is called upon to withstand 
and prevent. 

Ethical Progress in the USSR 

It is hard, in such a flux as we have described, to formulate any 
judgment as to communist ethics as a whole. We see the emergence 
and the continuous evolution of a systematic code of behaviour. What 
is “ done ” and “ not done ” is a matter of incessant discussion, especially 
among the young people of either sex, and particularly in the many tens 
of thousands of local units of the Oomsomols. There has been, during 
the second decade of the revolution, a definite reaction against the out- 
burst of licence that followed on the general overturn of 1917. Public 
opinion had asserted itself, with steadily increasing force, fco lessen the 
bad behaviour that was found to render life uncomfortable to the mass. 
Universal schooling ; voluntary attendance at evening classes ; the 
growth of clubs and sports associations ; and greatly increased facilities 
for rational amusement, have cooperated with a definite increase in 
discipline, inside the factory and outside, to bring about a general better- 
ment of personal conduct. There is visible in the summer of 1935, and 
not only among the Oomsomols, a distinct tendency towards what we 
can only style puritanism of a rational kind, founded, not on religion, 
but on hygiene and on economies ; and manifesting itself, not in prayer 
and fasting, but in the modern essentials of the good life, notably in 
improvement of one’s own qualifications and character, in the fulfilment 
of family duties, and ift a personal behaviour useful to society and con- 
siderate of the comfort of others. 


The Withering of the Stale 

And what about the future Had Marx and Lenin no vision of a 
more glorious flowering of the individual in the perfected socialist state 
than that which can be enjoyed in the USSR of to-day ? The soviet 
authorities never fail to explain, to their own people as well as to foreign 
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enquirers, bLiab the element. of direct and positive coercion involved in 
the planning of the onviionmonb, whether economic or cultural, is, by 
the very nature of the communist organisation of society, transient and 
temporary. Tho state, it is asserted, is destined and intended gradually 
to wither away, so that, eventually, the “ government of persons ” will 
be wholly replaced by the “ administration of things What is the 
meaning of this apparently incredible but undoubtedly sincere forecast, 
of social evolution under Soviet Communism ? 

We must note first the definition given to the word “ state To 
the average Briton or American, unaffeeled by anything that Hegel 
may have asserted, the word “state” (as in “these United States”) 
means nothing else than the nation, or community of citizens, as organised 
in the correlative forms of government and governed. To the Marxian, 
as to the Hegelian, the state means something quite different, namely — 
apart from the mass of the people who arc governed— t/Jic essentially 
coercive machinery of government itself, established in capitalist countries, 
as communists assert, by the dominant social class or classes, for the 
maintenance of private property in the means of production and the 
increase of the resultant unearned income , 1 Such a community is somc- 

1 Professor Laslci, in his stimulating book The Plate in Theory and Practice (1935), 
givcH the following definition of llio slate : “ Wo say that tho Russian slate went com- 
mnnisl in tho November Revolution ol 1917 : wo mean, in fact, that a body of men 
became its government who were able to use (ho sovereignty of tlio Russian state for the 
purposes we broadly call communist, Whenever a state acts in some givon way it, is 
invariably because those who aot as its government decide, rightly or wrongly, to uso its 
sovereign power in that given way, Tho state itself, in sober realism, novel' ads ; it is 
acted for by thosn who have become competent to dolormiuo its polioioH. . . . Per every 
critical challenge to law involves a threat io order ; and every government, whore order 
is threatened, will necessarily use tho armed forces of tho state to preserve, it. . . . Prom 
this angle tho stale may legitimately ho regarded as a method of organising tho public 
power of coercion so that, in all normal circumstances, tho will of the government may 
prevail. It is a power outside and above that of the people as a whole. It, is in suspense 
so long as the will of government is unchallenged ; if becomes operative immediately tho 
effectiveness of that will is in danger. And it is tho possession of this legal right to resort 
to coercion which distinguishes the government of the state from tho government, of all 
othor associations. The authority of a trade union or a church over i Ls rnembors is never 
a coercive authority in the first instance ; it can only become, such when tho state decides 
to support tlio trade union or the church. Tho sanction of that support is always, in final 
analysis, tlio same : it is tlio knowledge (hat behind the decision of tlio stale is the coercive 
power of those armed forces upon whose services its rulers arc legally entitled to rely ” 
(pp. 25-28). To this definition he adds “ For it can never bo said too often, especially of 
that material basis which is decisive in determining social relations, that men tliibk 
differently who live differently, and that the unily which gives endurance and st, ability 
to a society is therefore unattainable where they live so differently that they cannot hope 
to sen life in the some terms, It is the jioison of inequality which has wrought the ruin 
of all great empires in t,lie past. For what it does is to break the loyalty of tlio masses to 
the common life, and, thereby, to porsuado thorn, not seldom rightly, that its destruction 
alone pan build, the path to more just conceptions of statehood. In tho long run, tho 
exercise of power for ends unequally shared always breeds envy and hate and faction in 
a society; and no fabric can survive the circulation of these evils in its tissues. . . . Until 
Marx, it is true to aay that most political speculation was inadequate becauao it failed 
to understand tho dominating influence of the property-relation in determining the pur- 
poses of the state. It is in fhe proper grasp of that influence only that an adequate theory 
of political obligation can be found ” (pp. 102-103). 
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times termed I, lie “police slate” ( Yerwaltuny ), in contrast with the 
subsequently developed “housekeeping state” constituted by the 
citizens, either as electors or representatives on public bodies, nr as in- 
dividual members of voluntary associations, for the administration 
( IVii ischafl or ges/ion) of their common affairs . 1 

This Hegelian, conception of the state is not that which lies at the 
base of the practice of the USSR, which indeed avoids the use of the 
term “ state ” for the Soviet Union, just as it discards the word “ Russia ’’ 
in the designation of the government of the community. In the mimls 
of the administrators of the Soviet Union, and those of the philosophers 
who explain its policy, what is being built up in the USSR is not a govern- 
ment apart from the mass of the people, exercising authority over them. 
What they believe themselves to be constructing is a new type of social 
organisation in which the people themselves, in their threefold capacity 
of citizens, producers and consumers, unite to realise the good life. This 
is in fact not a, state in the old sense of the word, but an organised plan 
of living which the people as a whole adopt, comprising («) defence against 
assailants ; (b) procuring the means of the fullest life ; (c) sharing these 
means among themselves without class or other privileges. What they 
visualise is a new form of society, unlike any other ; made up of a highly 
elaborate and extremely varied texture of many lands of collective 
organisation, by the universal membership of which the interests and 
desires of all the different sections of the population will be fulfilled in a 
manner and to a degree never yet attained in any other community. Hence 
the development, as we have described, of the multiform democracy of 
man as citizen, man as producer and man as consumer. With them, as 
every populous community needs leadership, there stands the new and 
unique professional association, which we have termed the Vocation of 
Leadership. This vocation, following the pattern of various professions 
in other societies, is recruited by cooption according to prescribed standards 
of knowledge and character. With them, too, it enjoys corporate auto- 
nomy and self-determinntion in its professional policy. It is without 
statutory powers, but it is, in effect, continuously socking ratification 
of its corporate decisions, nob only through the acquiescence of public 
opinion, but also in the active cooperation in the administration of a 
majority of the citizens themselves. 

But this new type of social organisation, less than twenty years old, 
is not yet free from entanglement with the remnants of the old society 
out of which it sprung. In its pursuit of the good life, it is still assailed 

1 In England, the housekeeping slate ” first appeared in the form of voluntary 
associations for such purposes as paving, cleansing and lighting tlio thoroughfares of the 
growing uilios. Thone associations presently obtained from parliament statutory powers 
(in what were called “ Local Acts ’’) to nlake all the householders compulsorily into 
members, so far as concerned the payment of contributions, and to warrant the exoeuticm 
of other improvements, including the manufacture of gas. It was out of these associations, 
called Commissioners, that English municipal enterprise was derived ( Statutory Authorities 
for Special Purposes, by S. and B. Webb, 1922, especially the last chapter, on “ The Old 
Principles and the New "). 
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by enemies from within as well as from without.. It therefore deems 
necessary for defence the maintenance of an extensive and elaborately 
equipped military force, able to repel a hostile world in anus. Equally 
necessary is the maintenance of courts of law and drastic penal sanctions, 
in order to deal effectively with enemies within the Union who still refuse 
to accept loyally an established order with which they some of them 
honestly disagree. In short, there is declared to be still a state of war, 
whether marked by individual sabotage or by wilful default in the fulfil- 
ment of social obligations, or by sporadic outrages and persistent threats 
of foreign invasion. 

The present condition is accordingly regarded as a transition stage 
in which the new social order is not yet completely established. When 
this stage has been passed, it is believed that it will bo possible gradually 
to dispense with the instruments of coercion in internal relations, even 
before the state of the world enables all armies to be abolished, it is 
assumed that the new type of community, with its elaborate, and varied 
social texture — whether the pyramid of soviets from village to All-Union 
Congress, with their innumerable executive organs ; or the, nation-wide 
federations of trade unions and artels of industrial owner-producers, and 
presently also of collective farms ; or the still vaster network of con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies ; or the penumbra of voluntary associations 
for innumerable purposes by which all the public bodies are surrounded 
and interpenetrated — -will be able, to obtain a sufficient degree of general 
loyalty and of assent to the good life that these “ collectives both 
make possible and embody, without any other coercion than that of 
education and public opinion. This, we gather, is the “ withering of the 
state ” — to use the Marxian phra.se — that is to-day foreseen and pre- 
pared for in the USSR. 

Even this seems too utopia, n for the Briton or the American, who 
finds it hard to believe that there will not always exist individuals who, 
from whatever motive, will, at one time or other, refuse or nogleet to 
cooperate with their neighbours, to such air extent as actually to thwart 
what is devised to promote the common good ; and who will therefore 
need to be suppressed by a police force. 

But let us consider why the foreigner finds it difficult to share the 
optimism of the soviet philosophers in this respect. He may be prepared 
to believe that the active opponents of the USSR, who a.t present watch 
from Paris or Prague, Warsaw or Riga. Belgrade or Harbin, for any 
chance of destroying the Bolshevik Government, will presently die out, 
or become discouraged by cessation of the tacit connivance ' of foreign 
governments, and by the formal acquiescence of all the states of the 
world in the continuance of the Soviet Government. But every citizen 
of a capitalist country is conscious of the extensive underworld beneath 
its apparent order, from which there emerges a continual stream of common 
criminals, which he cannot believe to be lacking in the USSR. Such a 
citizen is, however, usually unaware of the very large percentage of all 
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the crimes in Inn own country that arc committed by men and women 
who are desperately poor. Nearly all minor tliefts and malversations 
are directly occasioned, if not caused, by their perpetrators being, at 
the time, without regular employment at wages sufficient for their 
maintenance, or actually without the means of subsistence, Second 
only to destitution as a cause of crime is the habit of acquisitiveness 
which has become a social disease. It is hard for the Briton or the 
.American to realise how large a part, not only of crime, but also of the 
temptation to default in one’s social obligations, is due to the ingrained 
positive passion of acquisitiveness, reinforced by the negative dread of 
poverty, which has been for centuries fostered by the institution of 
private property in the means of production, and the use of these for 
individual profit-making, especially in the “epoch of scarcity” out of 
which, as regards the mass of the population, the capitalist world has 
not yet emerged. We do not know what proportion of the major crimes 
against property — such ns forgery and embezzlement, the promotion of 
fraudulent companies and the shady practices of the Stock Exchange — 
arc committed by brokers or dealers in commodities or securities ; or 
by financiers of all sorts, together with their clerks and other subordi- 
nates ; or by trustees or solicitors who are false to the trusts that they 
have undertaken. .But it seems at least likely that, in a society in which 
these classes have ceased to exist, the crimes specially characteristic of 
their occupations would eventually disappear. Probably no one born 
in the nineteenth century can realise adequately the extent to which 
crimes against property will be lessened among a generation reared, as 
that of the USSR, will be, without risk of destitution in any of the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and thus without even the apprehension of it ; without ever 
witnessing the masses of private property which at present tempt to crime 
so many of those who have the handling of them ; and also without any 
more thought of the possibility of making a fortune by speculative 
dealings or by employing other people for profit, than the village post- 
master has of owning the profitable postal service of has own or any 
other country — a generation which will also have grown up in full con- 
sciousness of so much of an epoch of plenty as to he at all times fully 
insured against actual want. 

That there will always remain occasional lapses in conduct, due to 
temptations and emotions unconnected with wealth or the absence of 
wealth, would be admitted by communists themselves. Communism is 
not anarchism ; rather it is the polar opposite of anarchism. What is 
expected in the fully developed communist society is, not that everybody 
will bo at nil times perfect in his behaviour, but that these occasional 
“lapses will be dealt with otherwise than by penal laws and cruel punisli- 
mepts. 

The social influences and devices by which, in the USSR, the necessary 
acquiescence and cooperation of the whole of the population in the 
general plan of living may he secured without recourse to the sanctions 
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of imprisonment, flogging or execution, will, it is expected, be manifold. 
Apart from flic unique elaboration of the representatives system, there 
will, it, is clear, be a great extension of wlnit, we hnvo termed. Measurement 
and Publicity. And the experience of the USSR has already shown how 
successfully, by a highly evolved series of expedients, a, voluntary and 
essentially spontaneous public opinion may be brought to bear, almost 
ii resisfibly, upon those who, in one or other way, fail in their civic duty 
or Lake from the community more than I, hey give to if. 


Mmsmcwciit and Publicity 

It will bo seen that we couple measurement with publicity. Soviet 
Communism is fully alive to the importance of publicity in public affairs ; 
and there is, as we have shown,, probably a greater volume of public 
discussion of them in the USSR,, by a larger proportion of the population, 
than in any other country. The interminable discussion on all public 
affairs in the factories and throughout cities, is rapidly extending to the 
country districts, whore the village meeting, and now often the village 
club-room, provides a perpetual forum. The Government departments 
constantly feed the widely read newspaper press with facts and figures 
on every branch of administration. The newspapers revel in the “ self- 
criticism ” involved in the exposure of every case of defect or deficiency 
in the administration. The soviet, leaders make their frequent speeches 
not only Longer, but also much more educational than those of the states- 
men in other countries, by their constant criticism of departmental 
shortcomings, and even by fierce exposures of administrative failures. 
This publicity is already aided by extensive methods of objective measure- 
ment of the result of every branch of administration. The soviet statisti- 
cal service is, in all its ramifications, probably the largest in the world. 
It is rightly felt that without measurement there can bo no accurate 
knowledge. This demands a continuous extension, not only of detailed 
statistics of what can be precisely measured, such as tons of grain, or 
square yards of textiles, but, even more urgently, of qualitative standard- 
isation, so that the statistics can convey definite information as to the 
kinds and qualities, the excellences and the defects, of the output or 
other results. 

In our Chapter IX. entitled “in Three of Profit ” we have described 
many of the expedients already adopted by the Communist Party and 
Soviet Government to ensure an exact reckoning-up of every man’s 
work, and of the results of the activities of each factory or plant, whether 
with regard to the productivity of labour, the use of raw material, the 
care of machinery, and the full utilisation of all the instruments of pro- 
duction, This formed part of the duty of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection, when separate bodies of workers and peasants accompanied 
by specialists, roamed about the country investigating this plant or that 
factory, and reporting the results to the factory management, to the 
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Trade Union and to Gosplau. This certainly secured publicity but not 
always accuracy of measurement. Although the informal juries of in- 
spection may bo continued by tire trade unions, this important institution 
was virtually superseded in 19114 by the two Control Commissions of the 
Soviet Government and the Communist Party respectively, made up of 
full-time investigators who were deputed to discover every failure to 
carry out suecessfuliy the decisions or commands that had been issued,' 
Even more important, from the standpoint of discovering hidden 
waste, was the tentative adoption, during the past few years, of a primi- 
tive system of coat-accounting. The so-called Goat-Accounting Brigades, 
formed under the supervision of tlic trade-union and factory committees, 
have sought to discover, by analysis of the total cost of production of 
each product, the points at which time was lost or waste of material 
occurred. To this was added the influence of socialist competition be- 
tween brigades, factories, plants, ships, collective farms, municipalities 
and even republics ; the results being widely published, the winners 
rewarded, and the losers helped by the winners to bring up their pro- 
ductivity. This has meant an immense amount of measurement and 
publicity, largely of a kind elsewhere unknown. 

But all this inspection and analysis has left unascertained and un- 
recorded most of the eases in which the quality of the product varied 
from the standard, and was often sadly defective. Soviet statisticians 
are accordingly studying how they can bring to bear an exact measurement 
of quality, in supplement of the simple measurement of tons of grain or 
square metros of doth. v 

Now the only universal measure of quality applicable to all commodi- 
ties and services is their common value in money. It is with this valua- 
tion in money that the statisticians of other countries usually content 
themselves in their measurement of aggregate production and con- 
sumption. It has, however, two fundamental faults as a yardstick of 
q uality. Money, whether coin or paper, gold or silver, the rouble or the 
dollar, is itself of perpetually shifting value in exchange, and is conse- 
quently not to be relied on for comparisons between different years or 
different places. Some measure of quality can be gained, in dealing with 
certain commodities, by adding statistics of weight bo Ihose of superficial 
area. Thus it is proposed that in all forms of textile clotli, whether of 
cotton, wool, hair, silk, rayon or mixed substances, each package or 
unit for transportation should be measured simultaneously in square 
metres and in pounds weight. It is said that such a double measurement 
would be of great value in revealing certain qualitative differences. 
Under consideration in the USSB are also the various systems of grading 
according to quality, by independent public officials, which have been 
adopted by some countries concerned to maintain the reputation of their 
exports of butter, etc. The success of the voluntary British Standards 
Association in securing a large amount of standardisation, especially in 
1 Sea Appendix VI. to Part I. p. 306- 
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tuigirLChring component;; and con. si i-ucliou materials, is also being studied 
as possibly proving useful us suggesting measurements of quality. 


A Unireizal Audit. 

To obtain the fullest utility from any collection of statistics, whether 
cjuantitiiti ve or qualitative, demands the adoption of another social 
instrument. It involves the development of a systematic audit of every 
brunch of administration, not only as regards its transactions in money, 
or its use of stamps, or its system of bookkeeping, but extending to all 
its achievements in commodities and services, and to all the results 
intended or unintended, of its operations on the workers concerned, or 
on tlie consumers whom it serves, or upon. other branches of the adminis- 
tration, or upon the locality in which it operates. Cost-accounting, in 
the. sense of determining precisely the cost, not only of every commodity 
but also of each component, m every commodity, in compaiison with that 
of each of them in other establishments, or other countries, or by other 
processes, would form au important part of such an audit. But the 
general economic and social results of hire enterprise as a whole would 
lie of no less interest. Such a universal audit — not yet existing in any 
country 1 -will, wo predict, become an invaluable instrument in the 
Measurement and Publicity that will play perhaps the largest part of 
the 11 endless adventure ” of the art of government during the remainder 
of tin 1 twentieth century. 

The. psychological conditions of such, an audit are seldom adequately 
appreciated. It should he conducted by highly trained experts trained 
in the special art of auditing— entirely unconnected, not only with the 
management of the enterprise under examination, but also with the 
management of any enterprise whatsoever ; and confined to the one 
profession of auditing, in which they would pass their whole time in 
examining successively all the enterprises of the community, and eventu- 
ally, in a new “ international ”, those also of other communities. They 
would have no responsibility for any of them, and likewise no authority. 
They could dismiss nobody. They could nob even reprimand anybody. 
They would only make their reports on what they had seen, adding 
any comments and suggestions that they thought helpful. The manago- 

1 Tho nearest approach to such a system of universal audit is seen, perhaps, though 
only in germ, in (a) tho organised export profession of public aooounlanla in tho United 
Kingdom, tho "United States and tho British "Dominions ; (b) the official auditors of tho 
Ministry of Health in England and Wales, whose work is confined to tho operations of 
the "Local Government authorities ; and (c) tho office of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of the United Kingdom, whoso jurisdiction extends only to tho oxpondiLura of 
moneys voted by Parliament. All Iheso liavo tho qualities of highly trained e tjiertim ; 
independence of those whose work they audit; irresponsibility for tho success ol tho 
enterprise i and powerlessnqgs to reprimand or dismiss. But their audit is confined prac- 
tically to cash, stamps and stores, ami to calculations of profit and loss ; it never enquires 
into social results, and seldom includes even comparative cost-accounting of components 

or processes ; whilst it is far from being universal. 
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meats and the staffs concerned would have an opportunity of considering 
the reports ; and, if desired, of replying to them. But the reports 
(together with the replies, if any), would bo influential with the supreme 
authorities in the community ; and eventually, when published with 
public opinion, both inside the enterprises and outside them. 1 

Let 11s consider how this continuous bringing to bear, at every stage, 
of organised knowledge and the acid test of accurate statistics, may be 
expected to solve the perennial social problem of how to combine the 
authority of the manager or foreman in the factory with the workman’s 
sense of personal freedom, and his impulsive resentment of “ government 
from above .Reported discussions among the Comsomols show that, 
oven in the USSR, there is still some anxiety as to the extent of the 
authority given to a director to decide what shall, and what shall not 
be done in the course of the day. Some think that the workers should 
control their own work, or at any rate should be continuously consulted 
about it. Indeed the vital question, who should give orders and who 
should obey thorn ; whether the government of industry shall be “ from 
above ” or “ from below ” ; agitates the Labour Movement throughout 
the world. Rut with the adoption of the principle of Measurement and 
Publicity this controversy will become largely meaningless. Paradoxical 
as this may seem to-day, we venture on the prediction that, from the 
standpoint of personal authority, it will matter far loss than at present 
exactly how the executive command is apportioned, Tn industry, no 
less than in political administration, the combination of Measurement 
with Publicity is to-day already undermining personal autocracy. The 

1 Tn connection with the necessity o£ publication of the auditor’s repeals, wo add 
another suggestion. Amid all the whirlwind of publicity that prevails in tho USSR, in 
the newspapers, at public meetings and by tho informative and critical speeches of the 
statesmen, tho student of administration notices 0110 omission. Thoie is a marked absence 
of the detailed annual report of its proceedings which, in Great 'Britain and tho United 
States, is habitually prablished by every joint-stock company or corporation tor tho 
information of its shareholders j and likewise, for tho information of the public, by nearly 
every department or executive organ, whether central or local. The practical substitute 
in the USSR for these detailed statistical reports appears to he the newspaper paragraph 
or article, in which all the facts likely to be interesting to the casual reader are given m 
attractive journalistic form. But this is not ouough. Neither the casual newspaper 
reader, nor oven the busy journalist, is likely to detect what is socially and economically 
most important among the selected facts and figures that, are alone placed befoio him. 
Moreover, dealing with only one enterprise at a time, he is unable to take a comparative 
view, either of past years or oi oilier enterprises of the same sort, either at homo or abroad, 
or of all tho different enterprises of the same locality. The careful study and comparative 
analysis ol tho detailed reports themselves — and especially when illuminated by reports 
of such a eompiehonsivo audit as will gradually become universal — is tho work for the 
trained scientist in economics and other branches of sociology. Only from such a pro- 
fessionally expert, .analysis — preferably as tho work of a scientific research institute— -can 
Ihe necessary education of public opinion be effectively stimulated and wisely directed, 
through the newspaper press and at public meetings. The requirement from the manage- 
ment oi every enterprise or institution in the USSR, central or local, industrial or cultural, 
of a Comprehensive, detailed, statistical annual report of all the proceedings of the concern 
during the previous year, to be printed and published, and systematically collected and 
made the subject oi critical analysis by specialist scientific institutes, would be a valuable 
addition to the publicity already provided for, 
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deliberate mtensilieiifwm of this .searchlight of published knowledge wo 
regard as the corner-stone of successful democracy. The need for final 
decision will remain, not merely in emergencies but also as to policy; 
Iml- flic decisions wliicdi arc dccliiciblc from ascertained .1 nci registoiod 
fuel* rouse none of the resentment provoked by assertions of personal 
will. Sailors may mutiny against an arbitrary captain, but never against 
the compass. A great deal of tlie old autocracy, once deemed to lie 
indispensable in Government departments and capitalist industry alike, 
is ceasing to be necessary to elfieieney, and will, accordingly as democracy 
becomes more genuinely accopled, gradually be dispensed with. The 
practice of the UHSlt during the past decade has shown that much can 
he done in this way. It is plain that a steadily increasing sphere will, 
except in matters of emergency, he found for consultation among all 
grades and sections concerned, out of which will emerge judgments and 
decisions arrived at, very largely, by common consent, which will really 
he a common submission to accurately ascertained and authoritatively 
reported facts, driven home by the silent persuasiveness of the public 
opinion of those concerned. The factory committees, l.lio Party groups, 
the directors of factories and plants, the .All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions and Gosplan, will have before them not merely the spontaneous 
promptings of their members’ minds, and not even only the information 
provided by their own oiheials, bub much more. To such committees 
and councils there will come, as a matter of course, a stream of reports 
from independent and disinterested experts, retained expressly for this 
professional service, which will carry with I hem no coercive authority, 
but which will graphically reveal the results, material and moral, of 
each establishment or of each industry, in comparison alike with its 
own past, with the corresponding results of analogous cases elsewhere, 
and with the possibilities opened out by new discoveries great or small. 
“ Tovarishchi,” the chairman will say, in opening a joint meeting of 
the factory committee and the management, “ you will have read the 
report of the health expert allowing that our staff has a markedly lower 
standard of health than it had during the preceding decade, and lower 
also than the average of the district. Scarcely less disquieting is the 
education expert’s report, which has also been circulated to you, report- 
ing that our young men and Women come too tired to the technical 
institute to be able to got adequate advantage from the costly instruction 
provided for them. O11 the other hand, we have the best output return 
in the Whole Industry ; and, owing to your decision to put at onco into 
practice the new method of operating, that was laid before us in the 
memorandum from the Soviet Control Commission, we have actually 
the lowest accident rate ever recorded. But it is plain that we cannot 
stand being gazetted bo the public as being the most backward in health 
among all the establishments in the industry, and as depriving our 
young people of their educational chances. The question that we have 
to consider is which of the suggestions put before us, or what modification 
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of them, wo can adopt, for improvement in these respects, consistently 
with maintaining our good position in other respects.” Or ,wo may 
imagine I lie d Hector of the trust controlling a great industry faced with 
reports giving, with graphic stalisties, the results of ui vest iga I ion of the 
couiplaiuts oi particular consunicis’ organisations, that supplies had 
been irregular or insufficient, owing to some arrangement of holidays, 
or of shifts, or the hours of beginning and quitting work, that pioved to 
result in undue discontinuity of production. There might be no idea 
of lengthening the working day or of lessening the holidays ; but the 
problem of how beat to maintain continuity of supply would have to 
be faced, and faced in the light of the reports discussing all the various 
solutions that had been suggested. To the obstruction of mere dis- 
gruntled criticism there would always be the challenging reply, " What 
are your alternative proposals ? Let us discuss them.” 


The Organisation of Public Opinion 

We have seen, in the descriptions of the elections to the pyramid of 
soviets, of those in the trade union and the consumers’ cooperative 
movement, and of the perpetual gatherings of members in the federated 
industrial artels and the collective farms, how large is the part played 
in the USSR by the discussions in public meeting. We have described 
in our Chapter IX. entitled “ In Place of Profit ”, how varied and exten- 
sive arc the expedients by means of which the public opinion of the 
workers in the factory, the mine and the collective farm is brought to 
bear on the member who fails to live up to the standard of duty common 
among his comrades and neighbours, is another sample of the originality 
and inventiveness sometimes displayed in creating an informed public 
opinion, here is a scene described at a collective farm in the village of 
Shemyaline in the province of Moscow. “ The economic plan of the 
kolkhos had been considerably obstructed through inefficiency ”, we are 
told. “ At a club meeting a teacher suggested organising a puppet 
theatre to combat poor work and misconduct on the farm. Shortly after- 
wards Petrushka, the puppet, made his bow. 

“ All the kolkhoaniki, old and young, came to witness the spectacle. 
In the front row, with a sceptical and superior air, sat the kolkhos 
chairman. 

“ Bobbing and bowing, Petrushka, the main character of the show, 
appeared from behind the scenes and hi clever lines scored the inefficiency 
of the kolkhos management. 

“ Mo kollrhosnik had ever spoken so sharply, so directly and with so 
much wit. The audience rocked with laughter and with assenting voices 
affirmed Petrushka’s charges. 

“ ‘ That’s right 1 ’ they shouted. ! That’s the hoy, Petrushka ! ’ 

“ But it was not merely amusing. The puppet’s caustic criticism 
struck home. As the curtain fell the kolkhos chairman, his face livid 
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with rage, mailed behind the puppet -box. ‘ Show anything you want, 
u tragedy or a comedy,' lie cried, 1 only remove your Petrushka.’ 

“ Petrushka, however, wan not removed, lie ih active (o this day. 
Jle continues to work for flic good of the kolkbos. TJi rough his exposures, 
the clmirman, who wanted to remove him, was himself removed , and 
the new management now works hand in glove with Petrushka, criticising 
I he shortcomings and praising the good work of the members of the 
collective farm.” 1 

Thore are, of course, other ways of evoking and of oignnising the 
collective judgment than that of public caricature and consutc. We 
find in 1931 a typical example of spontaneous participation of mechanics 
and automobile drivers in an attempt to save the llax crop, winch was 
threatened by a breakdown of the tractors supplied to the kolkliosi of a 
particular district. 

“Tractors all over the province”, writes Anna Louise Strong, one 
of those who took part, “stood in the fields not moving, for complex 
causes yet to be analysed. Who moves in such a case '! The Moscow 
Committee of the Communist Party, sorting over in its oiliees the reports 
of all Moscow’s daily emergencies, decides that the break in flax sowing 
is most serious of all. It declares a ‘mobilisation’ of mechanics. Not 
a single mechanic in all Moscow is compelled to answer ; that's not what 
mobilisation means. Mobilisation means that shop committees in a 
hundred centres announce and promote the idea, ; that mechanics willing 
to give some time to the sowing arc helped by their foremen and fellow- 
workers to arrange their jobs, and go forth on this sanctioned public 
task, without forfeiting wages, while others make up the gap at home. 
What is the motive ! The fun of participating in saving the sowing, 
in running the country ; the pleasure of living a vivid, useful varied life. 

“ Automobiles are also mobilised to carry the mechanics to the farms. 
Since I have time, I decide to respond to the call. Our autos, five in 
number, loaded with sixteen mechanics, draw up in the afternoon at the 
Volokolamsk Tractor Station, one. hundred and fifty miles north of 
Moscow, to which we are assigned. Quickly, in conference with the 
chief mechanic, we learn the condition of the tractors, in general and in 
detail. ‘ That April lot from Putilov,’ he swears. ‘ Thirty- three we 
got, alL new ones : rotten! Eleven of them can’t move on their own 
power from the railway station.’ 

“ Dividing the farms among our five automobiles we scattered, each 
to our own job. At early twilight I drove my load of three machinists 
to a little farm of fifty families, working their soil in common, with three 
tractors. Hero we learned a second cause for the break in the sowing. 

. The tractor drivers, six on two shifts, were peasant hoys and girls who 
had seen their first machine one month before. When they heard a 
queer sound from the machine they stopped, afraid of breaking it, and 
waited for the mechanic. Hundreds of tractors ail over Moscow pro- 
1 Moscow Daily News, July 2, 1933. 
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vinoe waiting for mechanics ! And only a few dozen mechanics. That 
was the reason for our mobilisation.. 

“ All night, while I slept in I, he teacher’s room, the mechanic volunteers 
repaired tractors. And all night the six local tractor drivers stood up 
to watch their job — such was their eagerness to learn. When at four 
in the morning they called me to drive to the next farm, the local boys 
and girls, drivers of tractors, kept right on work, (hiving out to tire 
fields. 

“ Our second farm was a different sort, a backward lot. Neither 
broad nor tea they offered our weary mechanics, arriving two hours 
past dawn. They swore at us instead ; city workers were we, those 
city workers who deceive the farms with tractors. Take them, look at 
them, we don’t want them. 

“ Our city mechanics took them, looked at them, repaired them, and 
put them to work in the fields. The attitude of the peasants grudgingly 
changed. The younger ones came and thanked ns. 

“ At four in the afternoon the five autos gathered again at the tractor 
station to write a formal statement which the Russians call ail ‘Act’, 
It gave in technical terms the exact fault in every tractor and generalised 
from those faults. From the liard-won fields of Volokolamsk, we put 
our fingers info the distant Putilov Plant in Leningrad, and pointed out 
which shops wore guilty. Certain iron castings regularly went to powder. 
A certain little gadget that a clever engineer had substituted for hall 
bearings wasn’t doing the work. It was a clear specific indictment, not 
of the Putilov tractor, but of certain specified parts. All the mechanics 
signed it. Through gathering dusk I drove my car to Moscow, five hours, 
with sleeping mechanics in the seats. . . . The Act they had written 
went next day to the Industrial Gazelle, newspaper of heavy industry, 
chief monitor of Putilov. ... It led to a summons sent to the chief of 
production at Putilov, and a hearing held in the Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry, attended by a dozen organisations interested in tractors. The 
affidavit made by our weary mechanics had been in truth an 1 Act with 
direct results in the tractor industry. And when spring passed into 
summer, the flax of Moscow province, which in early season had threatened 
to lag at 50 per cent of Plan, went over the top to 108 per cent, the best 
record in the Soviet Union. ‘ It was the work of the social organisation 
that saved us ’, said the Moscow Tractor Centre.” 1 

An arid-minded professor observes : “ All these adventures are out- 
side the sphere of economics ”. “ That is so,” answers the Bolshevik. 

“ They are part and parcel of the good life — a more potent instrument in 
the remaking of man and the production of the necessary plenty for all 
than the motive of pecuniary self-interest upon which the capitalist 
countries rely.” Who is right and who is wrong — the professor of 
political economy or the communist— will be proved by the event. 

1 Dictatorship and Democracy in the, Soviet Union, by Anna Louise Strong (New York, 
1935), pp. 20-22. 
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The VomradiUj Court 

Tlio unique i nsl i tuition of the Comradely Court, which wo have c*Jso- 
where described 1 as ail organ of public opinion, demands further mention 
as a valuable contribution ho the new social order which, in the 11RKR is, 
within its own sphere, actually beginning to supersede the coercive 
authority of the “police state”. “ Russia”, says a recent observer, 8 
11 is honeycombed in factory, in farm, in apartment house, with the 
institution known as a Comrades’ Court. . . . The Comrades' Court is 
not a state judicial organ in the ordinary sense of the term. It us a 
quasi judicial body, representative of public opinion m the mnt where it 
exercises jurisdiction. Its judges have tenure only for the actual sitting 
over wind) they preside, and they are elected ad hoe by the factory 
workers, the dwellers in the, apartment house or the members of the 
collective farm, as the ease may be. There is no ollioinl procedure at 
its sittings ; those I attended were conducted very much like an English 
trade union meeting, with everyone present who felt be had anything 
relevant bo say making his contribution. The maximum punish merit the 
court cau inflict is a Hue of 10 roubles —or about 10 per cent of the monthly 
wages of the lowest paid Russian worker. The court can make repre- 
sentations to the management about the conduct of a worker in a factory 
which may result in bis dismissal by the management ; or it may ‘mil iaio 
the, expulsion of an undesirable tenant from his apartment. Ln the* 
industrial field and on the, farm, the tendency is for the judges of the, 
Courts to be the best shock-workers there. This is the ease in about 
90 per cent of them. In other spheres, hlie tendency is lo elect the men 
and women who are regarded by the relevant constituency as possessed 
of the best reputation for social initiative. 

“ The real function of the Courts is twofold. On the one hand they 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear on citizens who are held 
by their comrades to have shown a defective sense of social responsibility 
in some minor matter. Lt may he persistent lateness in work, or un- 
clenuliness in the home, or unjustifiable absenteeism, or excessive rude- 
ness to other tenants in the apartment house, or a slanderous tongue, or 
negligence in carrying out orders. Whatever the offence, the Court has 
the invaluable effect of making the culprit aware of public standards to 
which lie must accommodate himself, lie learns to respect the authority 
of the Court not from the penalties it may impose — in half the cases I 
saw, it imposed no penalties at all— not from the public analysts of the 
alleged fault and the subjection of tire offender to the criticism of his 
fellow-workers or neighbours. The fact, of course, that tens of thousands 
of citizens have poured into the towns since the .Revolution makes this 
self-imposed discipline a particularly valuable part of the process of 
social education. 

1 Cbupler LX. in Pari, II„ “ In Place of Profit ”. 
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1 t not only teaches discipline to all who arc concerned in if. Tlio 
Court is .it every point a lesson In the art of conciliation. Quarrelsome 
neighbours, indifferent workmen, learn that they do not live to them- 
selves alone. For the judges of the Court the work is of real importance 
partly as a lesson in government, and that art of effective self-expression 
which is so near to the heart of successful rule, and partly as a useful 
introduction to superior administrative tasks ; there are many membein 
of Comrades’ Courts for whom service thereon has been the prelude to 
election to a local soviet. The institution, further, is a step towards the 
realisation of Lenin’s insistent principle that as large a proportion of the 
population as possible should be related directly to the business of govern- 
ment, lie saw, from the first days of the Revolution, the creative part 
that civic responsibility can play, however small be the authority con- 
ferred. There can be no doubt that literally scores of thousands of men 
and women have been educated bo a sense of their social function by 
participation in the work of these Courts. 

“ What is vital in the institution is the fact that their status is not 
imposed from above by the law, but grows from within by the force of 
the approval they win from the constituency they serve. The committee 
character of the proceedings is the root of this approval. A corporate 
opinion grows before one’s eyes, as one listens to the proceedings ; those 
present are not silent spectators, but citizens whose comments, even 
whose attitudes, are, always relevant to the decision reached, it is 
important, further, that the ability of the judges to retain their place 
is a direct function of the satisfaction aroused by their decisions. These 
arc perpetually canvassed by' their constituency. 1 have even heard 
an offender, after a decision had been given, discuss in detail with an 
interested audience why it was inadequate in the light of the evidence 
offered. 1 was particularly impressed by the Courts in dealing with 
marital relations, and with cases in which a male worker had been 
offensive to a woman worker in the*same shop as himself, On this 
side, the Courts are a school of conciliation and neighbour liness. They 
introduce what may be termed ‘ justice without law ’ into all the relations 
of social life, in a way that undoubtedly adds to the quality of living. 
And the Courts are significant, further, because they have brought to 
the surface the immense reservoir of stout common sense the workers 
possess, and given it an institutional channel of expression significant 
far beyond the immediate purposes to which it is limited.” 

Wc add a further significance of this unique institution. As wc have 
already hinted, one of the most keenly debated problems in the USSR, 
as among working-class reformers in other countries, is how to reconcile 
the necessity, in any extensive organisation, of “ commands from above ” 
with the hotly felt resentment of the “ obligation to obey This pro- 
blem. is not solved by any merely formal democracy. Whether authority 
is wielded by an individual employer or an autocratic dictator, or by a 
mass meeting of wage-earners, or by an ingenious social mechanism 
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combining different binds of commanders, there arc touchy and thought- 
less work men who are unable lo avoid some resentment at having to 
obey what comes to them ns an incomprehensible but authoritative order. 
The decision of the Comradely Court, after argument and oral discussion 
by his fellows, comes bo the workman in quite another guise. The mal- 
content has had Ins say. He cannot help realising that the judgment 
against him is the expression of the feelings not of any authority above 
him, but of his own comrades. He is far more likely to be weaned from 
the habits to which they object than ho would be if he was condemned 
in a court of law under a prohibitory statute. It is the gradual extension 
of this type of organisation of public opinion - aided as it will be, by 
every improvement in the formation made available by a systematic expert 
audit -that we expect to see increasingly supersede alike the peremptory 
command of the employer and the penal sentence of the magistrate. 

We do not know whether to Idle wealthy rentier who is habitually 
unaware what Ids functionless existence involves in the subjection of 
the Workers, or to the temperamental anarchist of western civilisation, 
this vision of the “ withering of the state ”, with its law courts, its police 
and its prisons, and its replacement by an ubiquitous system of measure- 
ment and publicity, reinforced by an all-embracing award of public blame 
and public honour, strictly according to merit, will seem an attractive 
prospect. But we can assure him that in any community governed, by 
communist prineijiles he will have been so completely subject to these 
two powerful social influences from birth onwards, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, that he will feel the personal obligation imposed in the 
common interest on all alike, less of a nuisance than the drastic income- 
tax to which the Briton and the American millionaires arc now subjected ; 
and. indeed, no more burdensome than the weight of the atmosphere ! 


Contradictory Tiends in Foreign Affairs 

At long last we reach the problem which to many persons, communists 
and anti-communists alike, seems of greater importance than any develop- 
ment of tdie good life in any .particular community : seems to some of 
them, indeed, likely to determine in the wide world the destiny of civilisa- 
tion itself, if not of the whole, human race. What is to he the relation 
of the Soviet Government, with its dominance over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, and its population likely within the next decade to 
exceed 200 millions, to the other nations of Europe and Asia, and of the 
world 1 Will all the capitalist governments, as is still widely feared in 
the USSR, unite to a combined attack upon the only communist state, 
as the most practical way of resisting the, insidious spread of communist 
ideas in their own countries ? Or will the Soviet Government, once it 
has made itself safe from attack, find itself driven to send its powerful 
Red Army to succour the communist workers of Germany and Austria, 
Italy and Hungary, in the persecution and oppression from which, they 
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are now su ffcring, and which may even be expected to be intensified if 
the USiSJi becomes obviously more prosperous than any capitalist state ! 
If various European powers go to war with each other, can the conflagra- 
tion be prevented from becoming a universal Armageddon in which 
western civilisation may be destroyed ! If the Soviet Government should 
have succeeded by that time in establishing a good life for the broad 
masses i 11 its own country, what would soviet ethics dictate as toits conduct 
as a nation towards the less fortunate nations of the world who were still 
in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity of uuregenerate capitalism! 

Now, the policy towards other nations of the Soviet Government has, 
in the eighteen years of its existence, gone through various phases which 
it is necessary to examine. 1 Put briefly, the change in relations with 
the other governments of the world has been from war to peace. 


The World Revolution 

When Lenin and his companions assumed office in October 1917, 
and for several years afterwards, they believed that a world revolution 
was imminent. They were convinced that the proletariats of the principal 
capitalist countries, impelled by the economic sufferings ensuing on the 
Great War, would he able to rise in rebellion against their respective 
governments, and that they would, if properly led, he able to seize 
power. The various treaties of peace imposed by the victorious govern- 
ments in 1919 found large numbers of wage-earners favourably impressed 
by the sweeping measures of nationalisation and of proletarian control 
of industry that were reported from Moscow and Petrograd. It looked, 
indeed, as a German writer has put it, as if “ in the years 1919-1920, the 
> majority of socialist workmen in France and Italy, Germany and the 
former Austro-Hungarian countries, favoured an alliance with Bolshevism. 
Strong Bolshevist sympathies also existed in the Balkan States, Scandi- 
navia, Poland and the Baltic States.” 2 

1 Wo are naturally unable, in thin work of expeditious and analysis of the present con- 
stitution and contemporary working of the UBSii, to recount the whole history of its 
foreign policy, which would demand a separate treatise. The student-may lie referred 
to Die successive reports of the proceedings of the All-Union Conferences of the Coni- 
limniBt Party of the USSR, usually obtainable both in English and in French ; ,i ho detailed 
work of Louis Fischer, entitled The Soviets in World Affairs (2 vols., 1930) ; Woild Revolu- 
tion anil Ilia USSll, by Michael T. Florinsky (1933, 284 pp.), the same author’s The. End 
of the Russian Empire. (New York, 1931), and Iris article in The Political Science Quarterly 
(Now York, Juno 1 032) ; Lhe books by Loon Trotsky, entitled respectively The Bolsheviks 
ami Woild Peace. (New York, 1918, 238 pp.) and The Permanent Revolution (New York, 
1931) ; and L' Internationale. Communiste apris Ldnina, together with the appendices to 
vol. iii. of his flistoi y of the Russian Revolution ; and liis pamphlet La Troisiitne Periods 
tTermirs de I’internationale communiste (Paris, 1930). Bee also A History of Bolshevism 
from Marx to the. First Five-Year Plan, by Arthur Rosenberg (11)34, 250 pp.) ; UHistoire 
du parti communiste de VURHS, par IS. Yaroslavsky (Paris, 1931) ; Outline History of the 
Communist Parly of the Soviet Union, by N. Popov (translated from the 18th Russian 
edition, 1 935, 2 vols.) ; and the Annual Survey of International Affairs for 1934, by Arnold 
Toynbee (1935), 

a A History of Bolshevism from Marx to the First Five-Year Plan, by Arthur Rosenberg 
(1934), p. 130. 
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The Third 1 itlcnialioiial 

The Bolsheviks Jit Moscow could uol, imdi'i'.sbuul wliy l, lie (icnnaii 
( lovcmiuont of 1918, domino, loci by Min Social Democratic L’arly and 
presided over by a .social democratic; president (Ebert), did not at once, 
transform I lie new Reich into a socialist state ; si, ill less why the tumult- 
uous uprising of the Sparta cists in 1919 was sternly suppressed by a 
professedly socialist government. In these very months what were 
railed soviet republics were actually established at Munich and at Buda- 
pest ; and if I hey failed to maintain themselves the failure could he 
plausibly ascribed to lack of sufficient preparatory organisation. The 
hostility of the foreign governments did not cease with the withdrawal 
in 1980 from soviet territory of the armies that they assisted and sub- 
sidised. in all but military measures these governments continued their 
war against the communist power. Lenin and Ids colleagues, in their 
own way, equally remained at war with the capitalist powers. Ho long 
as they were struggling desperately with the successive waves of armed 
intervention by foreign governments, the Soviet Government looked for 
help to the. sympathetic proletariat of western Europe. It was with 
this view that, in March 1919, the Third, or Communist, International 
was formally established at. a congress summoned to Moscow by wireless 
broadcast. Passport and other dillieultios prevented the attendance of 
more than a handful of foreign delegates, often with unconvincing cre- 
dentials. The Hocoiul World Congress at Moscow in July and August 
1920 was, however, numerously attended by duly accredited delegates' 
from nearly every European country, and also from Asia and North 
and South America. At this Congress Lenin got adopted a detailed 
scheme of organisation for all the nascent communist parties of every 
country, including their obligatory federation in the Communist .Inter- 
national (Comintern), to be governed by a periodically meeting world 
congress of delegates, with a standing executive committee in Moscow 
itself. 1 The “ Twenty-one Conditions ” for the acceptance by the 

1 The “ Twenty-one Conditions ” will bo found, iu full in tioukl It ale, in Russia, by W. 
R. Batsell (1926), pp. 702-707. We reprint some of tho most striking : 

“ lively organisation Unit wishes to affiliate with tho Communist, international must 
regular) y anrl systematically remove tho reformist and centrist olemon I a from all the more 
or less important posts in the labor movement (in party organisations, editorial offices, 
trade unions, parliamentary groups, cooperatives, and municipal administrations) and 
replace thorn with well-tried communists, without taking offence at tho fact that, especially 
in the beginning, the places of ‘ experienced ’ opportunists will ho idled by plain workers 
from tbn masses.” 

“ Every party belonging to tho Communist International is obliged to carry on a 
stubborn struggle against the Amsterdam ‘ international ’ of tho yollow trade unions. It 
must carry on a most emphatic propaganda among tho workers organised in trade unions 
for a break with the yellow Amsterdam International. With all its means it must support 
the rising international association of tho rod trade unions which affiliate with the Com- 
munist International.” 

“ It is thoir duly to eroato everywhere a parallel illegal machine for organisation which 
at tho decisive moment svitl bs helpful to tho party in fuddling its duty to tiro revolution.” 

“ Aa a rule tho programme of every part belonging to tho Communist International 
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(loitiinlmi of I In; ;illiliation oJ' 11113 - Communist Party, drafted by Lenin 
himself, demanded a complete and publicly avowed breach with every 
organisation or group affected with " reformism ”, or sympathy with 
parliamentary democracy, together with the unflinching exclusion of 
any individuals who hesitated or doubted, or who shrank from the 
decision to organise tl illegal activities or who had spoken or voted 
against, a proposal to adopt the programme or to seek affiliation. What 
I jcnin sought to create, suddenly and without preliminary propaganda, 
in each of the countries of the world, was something closely resembling 
the staidly disciplined .Bolshevik Party of piofessional revolutionaries, 
which lie had patiently and laboriously constructed out of the " under- 
ground ” and exiled Hussinns whom lie could influence in the twelve 
years 190!$ l!)M. The Oormminist Parties thus formed, in all the 
countries of the world, were, under the direction of the Comintern at 
Moscow, to bring about the expected quick succession of revolutions in 
one country after another. 

“ Lenin’s attempt in 1911) 1920 to organise a revolution in Iiurope 
it has been said , 1 *’ was a magnificent experiment. There were, however, 
gigantic, difficulties (0 he overcome before it could succeed. The tradition 
of the working class in [western | Europe, was, without exception, demo- 
cratic in the sense I hat labour policy could only be decided upon in 
accordance with flic free exercise of tin; right of self-determination on 
the part of the, masses. The conversion of the, proletariat from a policy 
of reform to one of revolution seemed only possible if the masses altered 
their opinions first, and subsequently discovered a suitable means of 
giving expression to them. Now the. exactly contrary process was to lm 
embarked upon with all possible rapidity. A revolutionary party com- 
mittee was to be, set up in every country and endowed with dictatorial 
powers over the members of the party, and with an unquestioned authority 
over the masses ; and this party committee was to carry out a revolution.” 

Initial Success of the, Comintern 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, the Coprint, ern had a certain measure 
of initial success. At the German Social Democratic Congress at Halle, 

must bo -sane Lionel! by the regular congress of Hie Communis I, International, or by its 
exeeuf ive committee.” 

“ Tlio duty of spreading communist ideas includes the special obligation to carry on a 
vigorous and systematic propaganda in the army. Where thin agitation is forbidden by 
special laws it is to bo carried on illegally. Renunciation ol such activities would bo the 
same us treason to revolutionary duty and would ho incompatible wdtli membership in 
the Third'lid emotional.” 

“ The parties wishing to belong to ilie Communist International aie obligated to pro- 
claim a clean break with the reformism and with Hie policy of the " centre ’ and to propagate 
this break throughout, Ilie ranks of the entire party membership. Without this a logical 
communist policy is impossible.” 

•* All decisions of the congresses oi the Communist International as well as the decisions 
of its executive committee, are binding upon all the parties belonging to the Communist 
International.” * 

1 History of Bolshevism, by A. Rosenberg (1934), p. 143. 
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in October 1920, Zinoviev, who had boon elected president of the Oomiii 
torn, attended to make a brilliantly ingenious speech lasting four horns, 
which swept into assent a majority of the delegates, who thereupon formed 
a “ great, new, united ” Communist Party. In France also a majority 
of the delegates to the Socialist Party Congress accepted the Twenty-one 
Conditions, and formed flic French Communist Party. In Italy, on the 
contrary, both sections of the Italian Socialist Party, under Turati and 
Serrati respectively, rejected the conditions ; and the Italian Communist 
Party was founded only by minority groups. I n England only tiny 
bodies of sympathisers with what they had hoard of the proceedings of 
the Second World Congress of the Communist International came together 
to establish the British Communist Party. 1 

None of these communist parties has ever come anywhere near 
securing the adhesion of the bulk of the wage-earners in its own country ; 
oj' even the friendly cooperation of the various existing popular organisa- 
tions, whether trade unions, cooperative societies, or socialist groups. 
Naturally, therefore, none, of them has managed even to attempt a revolu- 
tion. But Lenin’s effort to obtain international support in his desperate 
fight to maintain the Bolshevist, revolution in Russia was not altogether 
without fruit. Though the Moscow Comintern in 1920, and the com- 
munist parties that it called into existence, did not bring about the 
world revolution, they made the workmen and their leaders more vividly 
aware of the hope and promise of the, revolution in Russia itself ; and 
of the scandal of the lawless military intervention in Russia by the 
governments of half a dozen capitalist countries seeking to crush the 
Bolsheviks. In England, in 1920, a further attempt by the government 
to send war stores and munitions to the forces attacking the Bolshevik 
Government was definitely stopped by public demonstrations and threats 
of strikes. In Franco, as well as in England, public feeling fortified the 
Government’s growing weariness of supporting the “ White ” .Armies 
which never achieved any lasting success. 

Right down to the year of famine (1921) the Bolshevik loaders looked 
hopefully to the western countries for aid by popular uprising against the' 
governments that continued to be unfriendly towards the, communist 
state. Even at the end of 1920, when the wanton invasion by the Govern- 
ment of Poland had been repelled by the Red Army and the Polish troops 
had been driven back to the outskirts of Warsaw, the soviet authorities 
hoped to bo aided by proletarian uprisings, not only in the Polish cities 
but also in the German industrial centres. The most that the soviet 
leaders gained was that the British Government felt able to give the 
Poles only diplomatic support ; and the French Government ventured 
on nothing more than the loan of a competent general in an advisory 
capacity. When it appeared that there would be no popular uprising 
by either Germans or Poles, Lenin insisted, in 192], on concluding peace, 

1 In China also a Communist Party was established in May 1020, to which we shall 
presently recur. 
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oven at the cost of surrendering to Poland a strip of soviet soil. 

By 1921, indeed, Lenin had realised that Hie imminent world revolu- 
tion could not be collided upon, and would probably be indefinitely 
delayed, lie explained that “the law of uneven development ” of 
capitalist countries almost necossaiily involved that the expected prole- 
tarian revolution could not occur simultaneously in all the countries of 
advanced industrialism. ; and that the most that could be hoped for was 
a succession of national revolutions over a serif's of years. The com- 
munist “ woiid state ” which some enthusiasts had expected, but to 
whi( li no content was ever given, simply failed out of the vision. 

Monet, China 

blather more success seemed to be achieved in China. We take the 
following account from the impartial report of 1932 to the League of 
Nations by the Lytton Commission on the Manchurian problem. “ The 
manifesto of the Soviet Government of July 25, 1919, declaring its willing- 
ness to renounce all privileges extorted from China by the former tsarist 
Government, created a favourable impression throughout China, especially 
among the intelligentsia . lu May 19 20 the Chinese Communist Party 
was formally constituted. Propaganda was especially conducted in 
1 jabour circles at Shanghai, where ‘ red syndicates ’ were organised. I 11 
June 1922, at its second congress, the [Chinese] Communist Party, which 
did not then number more than HOC members, decided to ally itself with 
the Kuomintang. l.)r. Sun Yat Sen, although opposed to communist 
doctrine, was prepared to admit individual Chinese communists into the 
Party. In the autumn of .1922 the Soviet Government sent a mission 
to China headed by Dr. Joffe. Important interviews which took place 
between him and Dr, Sen resulted in the joint declaration of January 26, 

J 923, by which assurance was given of soviet sympathy and support to 
the cause of the national unification and independence of China. It 
was explicitly stated, on the other hand, that the communist organisa- 
tion and the soviet system of government could not be introduced at 
that time under (.he conditions prevailing in China, hollowing tins 
agreement a number of military and civil advisers were sent from Moscow 
by the end of 1923, and undertook, under the control of Dr. Sen, the 
modification of the, internal organisation of the Kuomintang and of the 
Cantonese army. At the first national congress of the Kuomintang, 
convened in March 1924, the admission of Chinese communists into the 
"Party was formally agreed to, on condition that such members should 
not take any further part in the preparation of the proletarian revolution. 
The period of toleration with regard to communism thus began. 

“This period lasted from 1924 to 1927. Early in 1924 the com- 
munists counted about 2000 adherents, and red syndicates approximately 
60,000 members. But the communists soon acquired sufficient influence 
inside the Kuomintang 'to raise anxiety among the orthodox members 
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at' the party. They presold od to tin* Cenf.ral Commit! eo at. the end of 
192(5 a proposal going so far as to include the nationalisation of all landed 
pi'opcities except those belonging to workers, peasants or soldiers; the 
loorganisalion of the Kuomintang ; the elimination of all mililaiy loaders 
hostile to emnmunism ; and the arming of 20,000 communists and 50,000 
workmen and peasants. This proposal, however, was defeated ; and 
the communists ceased to support (lie intended campaign of the Kuomin- 
l.ang against the northern militarists, although tiny had previously been 
most active in the organisation of the nationalist forces. Nevertheless, 
at a later stage, they joined in it ; and when the northern expedition 
reached Central China, and established a Nationalist Government at 
Wu-llan in 1027. the communists succeeded in obtaining a, controlling 
position in it, as the nationalist leaders were not prepared to join issue 
with them until their own forces had occupied Nanking and Shanghai. 
The ’Wn- Hail government put into operation in tin* provinces of H unan and 
Hupeh a series of purely communist measures. The nationalist revolution 
was almost at the point of being transformed into a communist revolution. 

‘‘The nationalist leaders at lost decided that communism luid be- 
come too serious a menace to he tolerated any longer. As soon as they 
were firmly established at Nanking, where another National Government 
was constituted on April 10, 1927, a proclamation was issued in which 
the Nanking Government ordered the immediate purification of (.he army 
and the civil service from communism. On duly 5 the majority of the 
Central Executive of the Kuomintang at Wu-Han, who had so far refused 
to join the nationalist loaders at Nanking, adopted a resolution excluding 
communists from the Kuomintang, and ordering the soviet advisers to 
leave China. As a result of this decision, the Kuomintang regained its 
unity and the Government at Nanking became generally recognised by 
the, party. 1 

“ During the period of tolerance several military units had boon gained 
to the communist cause. These had be.cn left in the rear, mostly in 
Kiangsi Province, when the nationalist army was marching to the North. 
Communist, agents were sent to coordinate these units, and to persuade 
them to take action against the National Government. On July 20, 1927, 
the garrison at Nauchaug. the capital of Kiangsi Province, together with 
some other military units, revolted and subjected the population to 
numerous excesses. However, on August 5, they were defeated by the 
Government forces and withdrew to the South. On December 11 a 
communist rising at Canton delivered control of the city for two days 
into their hands. The Nanking Government considered that official 
soviet agents had actively participated in these uprisings. An order of 
December 14, 1927, withdrew the exequatur of all the consuls of the 

1 What this decorous official report docs not mention is the frightful eliarttotor of this 
repression of oomnumism by the Kuomintang. There seems no doubt, from other reports, 
that thousands of communists wore summarily executed without trial, often with revolting 
tortures ami mutilations. 
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tions bet, ween the two Governments were resumed. But it must he, noted 

1 Whs. I ha-, remained ol communism in China i, nol aoeuifilcly known. Fur the pant 
live years, there has keen almost, (ontiimous fighting between I lie truces of the Nankins; 
Government and tile " Rod ” armies, '[ tie former are always claiming \ iof ories, and the, 
area in wliieli Knviel Ohinn” prevails is always shift iiig. lint, at all limes leiib of millinns 
of population seen, to ho under i ( , sway. We lake Ihe following aicounl from 1 lie hook 
One’s (‘ inn jiiini /, by Peter Fleming (lOtM). whom The Tima had sent to find out about it ; 

By lift! Communism had assumed the status of a nalionul problem in China; 
altempfs by (lie .Nanking Government to .soil'd it Here becoming ammallv' more serious, 
though not mure suocesdiil. A Chinese Soviet Republic had proclaimed itsclt, and con* 
trolled— as it controls to-day — an area ol which central and southern Kiangsi and western 
Fukien are. Ihe permanent, nucleus, hut which lias at, one lime or another been extended 
In include parks of Hunan, Kwuntmig and Hupeh. . . . The curse of China is ineffective- 
ness ; the Chmeso„commiinints are not. ineffective. The Red areas are controlled, and 
rigidly cont, rolled, by a central government with headquarters at the 1 capital ’ ShuiUin. 

. , . The form of government is modelled on the Russian ; the ‘ Party guided hy a, 
Hiuall Central Executive Committee, in paramount,. The territory under ils control is 
subdivided into areas, each ol which is uded by a local soviet with a ' Party ’ man at its 
head. All land is common. When they came into the villages the first, tiling the com- 
munists did was to tear up all the landmarks. . . . The land (even including temple lands 
and burial-grounds) was then redistributed. All marketing ot produce is done through a 
central government agency ; and to-day the peasant inside the Red Areas is buying his 
rice and pork cheaper than iho peasant outside them. One central and at least two local 
banks have been established, and notes and silver coins have been issued, the former 
bearing the head of Renin and the latter the hammer and sickle. A ‘ progressive ’ tax is 
lovied in proportion to income. . . . The Red Armies are commanded by Oku Teh, a 
general of experience and resource, said to have had some German t raining. J I is political 
advisor is Mao Dsn Tung, a gifted and fanatical young man of thirty-five suffering from 
nu incurable) disease. This pair have made thorn selves into something of a legend, and 
the Communist High Command is invariably referred to a a ('human. In addition lo the 
Red Armies in Kiangsi, there is a communist force of some 5000 rides in southern Hupeh, 
and a large roving army which has found its wuv up to the borders of .Szechwan after being 
dislodged from Elupeli in the autumn of 1!)H2. . . . All the Red Armies are equipped with 
wireless. The novelty of the Chinese communist movement lies in the fact that — in a 
country whero the man witli the big stick has always hitherto hart the last word— the army 
does not, and cannot, rule Iho roost, as it would if I, ho movement represented no maro 
Hum dial, chance agglomeration of malcontents and freebooters which optimists see in it, 
The control of (he Central Government (in other words, n£ the Party) is absolute, because 
Iho Party percolates, in the Russian manner, into every branch of military and civil life, 
There is, as it wore, a Party man at the hub of every wheel. The mutiny of a division, 
Iho rebellion of a district, is impossible as long as there are officers and officials to Bfso it 
coming, report it lo the Party, and have it nipped in the hud. 

“ Moreover- -again in the Russian maimer — everyone belongs to curious overlapping 
organisations, all under Party control and supervision. As a member of (say) the League 
of Youth, the Farmers’ Union, the Peasants’ P.evolutionary Society, and the nth Red 
Army. Group, you aro caught in the eal’s-oradle of obligations and threatenod with a cloud 
of penalities. Even the Party members themselves are supervised by Control Com- 
missions, working incognito aud reporting to the Central Executive Committee, ... It 
will bo seen that a great deal depends on the quality of the leaders. These-would seem to 
bo for the most part young Chinese students (throughout the movement there is a tre- 
mendous emphasis on youth), many of them trained in the Lenin University in Muacow 
or in a similar institution at, Khabarovsk. . . . There can be no doubt that the standard 
of ability among the leaders is high, and unquestionably most of (hem are sincere. There 
is probably less corruption in the Red districts than in any oilier area of equal size in 
China.” 

For a more detailed, though less trustworthy, account of these happenings see The 
Chinese Unmet#, by Victor A. Yak limit off (New York, 19114, :1!)B pp.). A vivid description 
of personal experiences in Hankow in 1927, with an appreciation of M. M. Borodin, is 
given in the, interesting volume entitled In Search of History, hy J- Vincent Slican (1935)- 
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that, since 1927 (here lias boon no intervention on behalf of .Soviet China, 
by the Soviet Government, or even by the Comintern. 

Rebuilding Soviet Husain 

Meanwhile the practical Lenin had turned resolutely to the task of 
rebuilding social organisation, and particularly the manufacturing in- 
dustry, at home. In order to obtain a temporary breathing space he 
did not shrink from the New Economic Policy that lie was able to impose 
on the Tenth Conference of the Communist Party in 19*21, although by 
this he ceded to the Russian capitalists some of flic ground in trading, 
and oven in manufacturing on u. small scale, from which they had been 
drastically expelled in the period of War Communism. The Eourth 
World Congress of the Comintern, in November 1922, to which Lenin 
presented an elaborate report entitled “Five Years of the Russian 
Revolution and the Outlook for the World Revolution ”, largely devoted 
to a defence of NEP, made no protest against Lenin’s new policy, nor 
against the steps taken towards industrial reconstruction. The re- 
building of large-scale manufacturing involved an- extensive importation 
of machinery, and even of certain raw materials ; and already in March 
1921 the Soviet Government had signed a trade agreement with Great 
Britain, which had been followed during the same year by similar arrange- 
ments with other European countries. 

Inter national Conferences 

In April and May 1922 the Soviet Government had made its first 
appearance at an important international congress, that at Genoa, at 
which Chiclierin, the People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, dumb- 
founded tlie delegates of the other powers by secretly concluding with 
the German Reich the far-reaching Treaty of iiapallo. Chiclierin also 
attended the conference at Lausanne in 1923, to arrange a general settle- 
ment with Turkey ; and eventually joined in the agreement by which 
the Dardanelles were formally demilitarised. In February 1924, immedi- 
ately after the death of Lenin, the British Government accorded the Soviet 
Government de jure, recognition, a concession followed during the same 
year by the governments of Italy and France. Meanwhile the recon- 
struction of soviet mining and manufacturing, with machinery bought 
from abroad and paid for by the export of timber and furs, was pro- 
ceeding apa.ee. 

Socialism in a Single Country 

The full object and justification of this policy of internal reconstruc- 
tion was not popularly explained until Stalin, in the autumn of 1924., 
launched the slogan of “ Socialism in a Single Country ” ; meaning that, 
in view of the failure of the world revolution to break out, the duty of 
the USSR was to make itself into a successful and prosperous socialist 
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state, which would serve as an example and a model for the proletariat 
ot‘ the world. 

Upon this promulgation of a change of Bolshevist policy there ensued 
what must seem surprising to those who believe that the UfoSR lies 
groaning under a peremptory dictatorship, namely, three years of in- 
cessant public controversy. This took various forms. There were re- 
peated debates in the principal legislative organs, such as the Central 
lixeeutivo Committee (TSJK) of the AH-Uniou Congress of Soviets and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. There were hot argu- 
ments in many of the local soviets, as well as in the local Party organs. 
There was a vast literature of books and pamphlets, not stopped by the 
censorship, and published, indeed, by the state publishing houses, ex- 
tending, as is stated by one who has gone through it, to literally thousands 
of printed pages. 1 Amid all the disputants, who coalesced and redivided 
in successive combinations, the two protagonists were Stalin and Trotsky. 
Ilonoe it is tempting to-day to ascribe the whole struggle to the tempera- 
mental incompatibility of these rival claimants of the succession to 
Lenin. But there was a substantia] issue in debate, at any rate until it 
was finally and authoritatively decided by the Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Party in April 1925; a decision ratified, after more 
discussion, by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Party Conferences of October 
1920 and December 1927. 2 3 


What the Controversy was About 

The difficulty of discovering “ what it, was all about 11 is increased 
by the, characteristic method of controversy adopted by both sides. 
The question was not put as “ which policy would be likely to be most 
advantageous or most successful It was perpetually argued as “ wliat 

1 World Revolution and the USSR, by Michael T. Elorinsky (1933), p. 130. U r c are 
unable, in (.his exposition of the constitutional structure and trends of progress in the 
Soviet Union of the present day (1035), to clo justice to the life-long revolutionary career, 
and the considerable services, of Loon Trotsky, which have been, for the past seven years, 
obscured by tho malevolence of those by whom hu was opposed and defeated. In the 
main controversy of 1925-1929 he may be deemed lo have had the advantage over ills 
adversaries in the citation of texts, even if, judged by subsequent experience, he was 
incorrect in his forecasts and unsi atcsmanlike in his particular recommendations. 

Tim student who seeks lo disentangle tho various phases of this prolonged controversy 
should begin by Lho perusal of all the publications and the reports of speeches by Stalin 
and Trotsky that he can got hold of. He may then study such chronicles, unfortunately 
not unbiased, us L’lfistoire du parti communiste. rfe VUltSS, by IS. Yaroslavsky (Paris, 
1931) ; and Outline fliulary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, by N. Popov 
(translated from the 16th Russian edition, 2 vole.). 

3 Alter these decisions, Trotsky persisted in his agitation, attempting to stir up 
resistance ; and big conduct became plainly factious. It was this persistence in faction 
after the Party had definitely decided that led to his banishment to Alma Ata at the 
beginning of 1928, and to Constantinople at the beginning of 1929. His own version of 
the proceedings may be followed in his publications of 1929-1930, such as La Dl.fuise de. 
VUR8H el V opposition ■, (Pans, 1929, 84 pp. ; m Russian) ; La TroisUme Peiioile, de I’erreur 
do. I'internalionale communisle (Paris, 1930, 64 pp.) ; Die permanenle Revolution (Berlin, 
1930, 168 pp. ; alsb in English, New York, 1931). 
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was (he view I a ken by ]\lnrx and Engels, mid by Lenin himself; and 
wh.it ex.iHl) did I lieso, mil Iionlics me.m by (Ins nr tluit (ext discovered 
among f hoi r voluminous w tilings”. If is now obvious Um(. no one had 
directly and explicitly grappled with the particular problem, in the light 
of all tile (nets, economic, social and political, even as they were in JH45 
or in 1 905 ; and, of course, these great authorities were none of them 
conversant with the state of things m 1925, vvhieli alone was relevant to 
the issue. Ignoring this vain appeal lo dear! authors, 1o which all the 
disputants clung, let ns try lo examine the problem in itself. 


The Four An/iiutenls of the Tioluli/ists 

Trotsky, and with him many of the ablest and most responsible 
Bolsheviks, retained the belief, which they had derived from Marx and 
Engels, that it was impossible for socialism to be safely and durably 
established in any one country by itself alone. One ground for this 
belief was the economic argument upon which Marx and Engels had 
proceeded in Ift47. This was most clearly stated by Engels, in a docu- 
ment of J 8-17, which had been published in Moscow ouly in 1 Dd.'h “ Barge- 
scale industry,” said Engels, “ by creating the world market, has estab- 
lished so Hose a connection among all the peoples of the globe, especially 
in the case of the civilised peoples, that, each of them depends oil what 
happens lo others. . . . Large-scale industry has so levelled the social 
development in all civilised countries that everywhere the bourgeoisie 
and "the proletariat, have become the two determining social classes, and 
the struggle between them is the chief struggle of our time. The com- 
munist revolution, therefore, will not. be merely national, but will take 
place simultaneously in all civilised countries ; that, is, at least, in England, 
America, France and Germany. ... It will also exercise a considerable 
influence upon the other countries of the world, and will completely 
change, and much accelerate, their former course of development. It is 
a world revolution, and will therefore have the whole world as its 
arena.” 1 

To this it may lo-day be answered that the injurious ('fleets of foreign 
capitalist competition on the nascent industries of the USSR, which 
might lie undersold by cheap foreign products, and the possible cata- 
strophic currency depreciation and price- changes that, foreign manipula- 
tions of the exchanges might effect, were both obviated by the plan that 
the Bolsheviks had already adopted (but of which neither Marx nor 
Engels had ever dreamt) of a rigid Government monopoly of all inter- 
national trade, and an absolute prohibition of any import or export of 
the soviet currency. This plan of foreign economic relations lias continued 
to be completely successful as a measure of defence. 

1 From Engels’ M8. Principles of Cnmmvnitiin, n. draft used hyffwln and Marx in the 
preiiRralicm of ilia Communist Manifesto of J&1S, U was not [iuliHshed until (.lie, now 
issue of the 'Russian translation of the Communist Manifesto ilaelf in 
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Another ground oil which it was argued that Socialism in a Single 
Country was impracticable was that, even if if, were for a moment estab- 
lished, it could not be maintained agaitn-f, the combined attack which 
the capitalist countries would inevitably make for its destruction. The 
answer us it seems to day is obvious. The apprehension, the probability 
and even the certainty of such an attack on the first socialist community 
was, and is, irrelevant, to the issue. Unless the objectors rushed all 
attempts at, industrial reconstrue Lion of the USSR to be abandoned, 
and I lie penury and periodical famine to be continued, whilst, waiting 
for the socialist, revolution to take place in the capitalist countries, it 
seems plain that, the USSR would become progressively more able to 
resist such an attack, the greater its advance in industrial reconstruction . 
To abandon the rebuilding of large-scale industry would be to render 
impossible any elt’cdive defence against a renewed intervention by the 
foi eign. armies. 

There were two other objections to Stalin’s policy that, deserve 
notice. It was denied that the collective ownership of all the, principal 
means of production, together with all the operations of hanking and 
credit,, combined with the collective administration of commodity dis- 
tribution and of the rapidly expanding social services, constituted even 
progress towards the socialist state. All these things, it was said, 
amounted only to state capitalism, corresponding with reforms already 
partially adopted by parliamentary democracies. Here we have an echo 
of the, old utopian conception of a socialism akin to the philosophic 
anarchism of Kropotkin, as the dream of a community without trouble- 
some international complications; without, deliberate organisation of 
education and public, health ; without the centralisation that is indispen- 
sable in a populous community with modern means of communication ; 
without foreign trade ; without electricity ; without the elaborate 
mechanisation of agriculture, which alone gives economic security — -in 
short,, without the means by which any extensive community can now 
lead a civilised life. Those who say “ It is not socialism, but only state 
capitalism ” —and they still exist in the USSR as in other countries — 
can only be told that everyone is free to call anything by any name, that 
lie pleases. What the proletariat of every country means by socialism is 
the supersession of the landlord and the capitalist, together with the, 
protit-making motive, by collective, ownership, in a condition of social 
equality, with the universalisation of security by the appropriate organisa- 
tion of social services. 

The final objection that we can disentangle from the controversy of 
1924-1927 is that the pursuit of socialism in a single country meant the 
betrayal of the world proletariat, to whom the hope had been held out 
of a world revolution. It was, so Trotsky alleged, the policy of a narrow 
nationalist egoism, unworthy in the successors of Lenin, Engels and 
Marx. Better far, it wa,s said, devote all the energies of the USSR to 
the tasks of the Comintern. The proper communist policy, it was urged, 

2 o 2 
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was to piomoto actively a proletarian insurrection in every country, by 
fomenting strikes, inciting colonial rebellions, subverting the troops, 
and eventually seizing power by a forcible revolution in one state after 
another. The answer was plain, hive years’ experience bad shown in 
1924 that there was little promise, in western Europe or the United 
States, of any early success along such a road. After all, the revolution 
in each country could be made only by the people of that country. 
Would it not be likely to produce a, greater effect on the mind of the 
wage-earners in eveiy advanced industrial country, and on (hose of the 
oppressed natives of every capitalist colony, if socialism were successfully 
established in a single, great country ; if if were made manifest that flic 
landlord ami the capitalist could be dispensed with, and if social equality 
and economic security were in that country seen to be enjoyed by every 
family without distinction of colour or race, class or position ? The 
building-up of socialism in a single country was, in fact, in itself the most 
promising method of causing proletarian revolutions elsewhere ; and of 
propagating communist theories in a way to which the capitalist govern- 
ments would find it difficult to take exception. 

From War to Peace i 

We trace to the year 1928 the effective change of the. policy of the 
Soviet Government in its foreign relations, from measures of hostility 
(largely through the Comintern), to measures of peace conducted by flic 
USSR Government itself. The soviet leaders became, from that date, 
ever more absorbed in their gigantic task of building up the mining 
and manufacturing industry of their own country, in which they went 
from success to success. Their task proved more difficult than had been 
expected . The collectivisation and mechanisation of agriculture, seriously 
grappled with in 1928-1929, in the hope of removing permanently the 
menace of famine, was found to involve a severe struggle with the recalci- 
trant peasants, which for several years taxed to the utmost the powers 
of the Government and the Party, and prevented any scattering of 
effort in foreign parts. At tile same time it became more and more 
evident that it was the degree of success attained in raising the standard 
of life in the USSR, and not the machinations of the Comintern and the 
local communist parties, that was most influential in the conversion to 
communism of the British and French working men. Moreover, on the 
coming of the great slump in 1929, opinion in western Europe and the 
United States, notably among business men, and even among economists, 
showed signs of change. Many influential people began seriously to lose 
faith in the capitalist system, which had previously seemed so secure. 
The Bolsheviks came to feel, not merely that they had a strong ease to 
put before the world, but also that their arguments were likely to prevail 
among the thinkers as well as among the wage-earners, and that it re- 
quired only the undeniable demonstration of continued economic success 
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in the USER to convert to Soviet Communism 11 substantial part of the 
population of every capitalist country. 

During tin* past seven years (1928-1935) the Sonet Government 
has, through its Foreign Office (Narkomindel) and its diplomatic agents, 
persistently striven for the establishment of genuinely peaceful relations 
with all Joreign oountiies. Towards Japan, which has been guilty of 
provocation alter provocation, in aggressive frontier incidents, in fishery 
disputes, 11 tid in repeated maltreatment of the soviet officials administering 
the jointly owned railway through Manchuria, the Soviet Government 
has shown a dignified forbearance unusual among governments. It has 
finally sold the railway to the government which coveted it on the easiest 
of terms. At the same time, as the best means of averting attack, it has 
allowed to be known the extent of its preparations for defence, by con- 
centration of a large fleet of bombing aeroplanes, and tlie accumulation 
of troops and all necessary stores along the Siberian railway — above all, 
by making the Far Eastern province as a whole, with all its garrison, 
self-supporting in munitions as well as in all other requisites, even if 
out off from the rest of the USSR for a whole year. These measures of 
defence appear to have achieved their object. The Japanese General 
Staff seems to have recognised that they deprived the intended invasion 
of any prospect of success. Towards all other countries the Soviet Govern- 
ment has pursued a policy of appeasement. Lilvinov, since 1930 in 
sole charge, as People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, has repeatedly 
informed the diplomatic world that the Soviet Government entirely 
accepted the view that the internal organisation of ,a country was a 
matter for its own people to decide, and that there was no reason why 
nations adopting dillerent economic and political systems should not 
jive in amity together. The (Soviet Government has, with quid per- 
sistence, concluded pacts of non-aggression with ali its neighbours who 
were willing to join, and all but Japan and Germany have done so. It 
lias joined the League of Nations and taken a leading part in its work. 
It has thrown all its weight into the attempts to secure an all-round 
limitation of armaments. It has even secured recognition from the 
United States. On the accession of Hitler to power in Germany, with 
his never-disavowed project of territorial expansion eastward, the Soviet 
Government has welcomed the conclusion of a virtual alliance for mutual 
defence, first with France and then also with Czechoslovakia, with the 
concurrence of the other members of the Little Entente. Litvinov’s 
lengthy speech to the Central Executive Committee (TSTK) on December 
20, 1933, 1 was a masterly exposition of the position of international 
relations among all the countries of tlie world, in which the necessity of 
maintaining the utmost friendliness one with another was emphasised. 
“ Peace is indivisible ”, which is Litvinov’s slogan, has travelled all over 
the globe. Stalin himself has come forward to receive with honour and 

1 English translation printed in full in the pamphlet Our Foreign Policy (Cooperative 
i’ublisliing Society of ifoieign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 193-1). 
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cordiality llio MieoeKnivo lninif-tlerK of fm'oiyo powers who travelled in 
Moseov during 1935 (o cement (iiendh rein I ions, svifli ;i country whose 
martini ,sl )'('))» Hi Mini economic prospeiil y luid demonstrably made il one 
of the world's Great Power.s. TIkmc can bo no doubl, in 1,1 10 mind of any 
candid student Unit the policy in internal ional relations of the Hoviet 
(lovornmenl., willi the complete assent of its people, lias to-day become 
one of mm-interference and peace. 1 So far as 1 lie Soviet, Government 
can lay down Hie conditions of the good life in international relations, it 
has done so by roeognising the importance of making itself a model 
civilisation, which all the world will be attracted to follow; and of 
relying exclusively on the force of example as the most promising way 
of spreading soviet ideas. 

This new outlook of the Soviet Government upon foreign a [fairs is , 
well summarised in Litvinov’s statement to the french press in July 
1935. Ho described the three basic principles on which soviet policy 
was based. “ First, the Soviet, Government does not need la ml or property 
belonging to oilier countries and it therefore has no intention of making 
war upon anyone. Secondly, under the conditions of modern imperialism, 
nay war must be converted into a universal bloody clash' and slaughter ; 
for 1 under present-day conditions no war can be localised and no country 
is able 1o maintain neutrality, no matter how hard it may try. Thirdly, 
any war causes privations and sufferings primarily to the great masses, 
and the Government of the Soviet Union, which is n government of the 
toilers, is opposed to and halos war.” 2 

1 If has been remarked by u hostile erilie (H. Robin, in his Ifiatoiia rle la revolution 
rusue, pp. Il>.'!-il7i)) Urn I Lenin was mnoli inflneneed by what lie learnt lrom the writings 
of Olmmwiin that war is only a continuation by oilier means of tbc> policy pursued in peace. 
U may not bo too uniaiicifiil io .see in tire momentous change m inleirmiionul relations 
mode by f ho soviet iiutlmnties Unit the peaceful measures which they adopted increasingly 
from U)g9 onwards have been lint a continual ion, byolhei means, o! I heir pievious pnlioy. 
It was never hostilities as such ihal they wanted, hut the conversion of oilier nations to 
communism ; ami it cumo fo bo recognised (hat this was more likely to result from the 
economic success of tho UK, SR, which any war would seriously disturb, and which would 
otheiwiso servo as an exemplar, 1 iian by any inculcation oi insuireeiion. AV Imt has finally 
changed the situation for the Soviet Government in tire emergence, during Hie hist Low 
yenis o£ three powerful aggressors (Japan under its militarists. Hitler's German l? rich, 
and Mussolini’s Italy), all alike bent on acquiring additional lerriloiy at, tho expense ol 
tho " satiated powers ”, among which the Soviet Union finds itself in company with tho 
western parliamentary democracies and the United Staton. The imminent danger of a 
war in which all Europe might lie involved, and in which the USSR might bo tiro first to 
be attaekud, compels the Soviet Union to range itself on (he side of those capitalist powers 
who arc at this samo time seeking to resist fascism and to maintain the peace of the world- 

2 It will be remembered that tho Soviet Government, in response to I he request of 
tho Government of the United Stales, gave a very definite undertaking against militant 
propaganda in the treaty of 193d. “ Litvinov ”, said Mr, Chamberlin, “ gave I ‘resident 
Roosevelt a swooping assurance which cannot bo paralleled in soviet discussions of this 
delicate subject with oilier governments. Under this assurance the Soviet Government 
Undertakes 1 not to permit tho formation nr residence in its territory ot any orgnnisallon 
or group— and to prevent the activity on its territory of any organisation or group, or of 
representatives or officials of any organisation or group. Which has us aim the ovorllnw 
or the preparation lor tho overthrow of or bring about by force of a change in tho political 
or social order of the whole-or any part of tho United Stales, its territories or possessions ’ ” 
{Jiifseia’s Iron Age,, by W. H. Chamberlin, 103t>, p. 2;if>). 
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The tftibwisitv Tadics of the Comintern 

VVlial, meanwhile, lain been the policy of Llio Com intent, and, under 
it« indiicncc, f liaf, of I, lie various local commit nibt parlies in ol her countries ? 
The .student, of their several proceedings will, we think, rone hide Unit., 
down to the end of I t).Vf at any rate, they continued unchanged in spirit 
and very little modi lied in substance. Tliey were even itnigonded from 
Moscow i I self. The ISixl li World Congress of the Third Jnlemulinual, 
which took place at Moscow in 1 028 — apparently the most numerously 
all ended of any Unit have been held- -was a lively and disputatious 
gathering, which busied itself, in it s -hi prolonged sessions, with inter- 
minable discussions about this or that source of dissatisfaction with the 
shortcomings and failures of the various local organisations. 1 The dis- 
cussions in tiro Congress were dominated by Bukharin, who was, if is 
clear, acting as the mouthpiece of Stalin himself, with whom he professed 
to be in complete accord. This Congress, it has been said, 2 “ performed 
the momentous task of providing the international communist movement 
with a doliniLu programme”, and also with “the general lines of the 
policy actually to be folio-wed by the Comintern and the Communist 
parties The conclusions of the Congress were embodied in an unusually 
lengthy programme, extending to nearly 30,000 words, which re, -stated, 
in substance, tho Communist Manifesto of 1848, enlivened by personal 
denunciation or abuse of most of the socialist or labour leaders of the 
European countries who remained outside the Communist Party. The 
rules binding upon every communist party in the world were completely 
revised. They expressly maintained the continuous control of every 
affiliated party by the standing committee at Moscow ; and the obliga- 
tion of every party to obey all directives given by such committee,. The 
“ programme ” adopted by the Congress formally prescribed, as the final 
stage of the local party agitation in every country, “ the general strike, 
conjointly with armed insurrection against the state, power of the 
bourgeoisie”. “An absolutely essential condition precedent”, it was 
laid down, was “ intensified revolutionary work in the Army and Navy ”. 
Throughout all the activities “constitutional methods must unfailingly 
be combined with unconstitutional methods ”, 

So far we see no substantial change of policy from that laid down by 
tho previous world congress. The new feature was the emphasis laid 
upon the importance of building up socialism in the one country in which 
it had been established, and of making the communist parties of all the 

1 The I’rogi amme of the Communist International (New York, 1029, 90 pp.) is only ono 
of tho mi morons publications ia several languages giving tho full text of the lengthy 
resolution and tho rules. A verbatim report of the proceedings ol all the' <10 sessions was 
printed in successive issues of Internal iomil Press Correspondence Iroin July .to September 
11)28. (A complete bound set ol these issues of tho French edition may be obtained from 
the .Bureau dee iStlitions, Paris.) The proceedings and conclusions are critically analysed, 
from a special point of view, m World U evolution and the UKSFt, by Michael T. Floriiwky 
(1924, 20Lpp.). 

2 World liu’olution mil the USttlt, by Michael T. Flnrinsky (193-1), p. 170. 
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other countries .sufficiently powerful to prevent any attack upon the 
Soviet Union by their several capitalist governments, whom in due 
course they would be able to overthrow by armed in.suirectiou alter the 
troops had been subverted. It was with this double object that the 
communist parties were to continue to wage war upon all the other 
organisations of the workers in their several countries. By their exposure 
and denunciation of the social democratic or labour parties, who persisted 
in vain parliamentary struggles ; of the trade unions, who busied them- 
selves with merely economic issues ; and of such bourgeois intellectuals 
as the philosophic anarchists, the Guild Socialists and the Fabians, the 
communist parties were to take from all Ihese false prophets every vestige 
of working-class support, in order to concentrate in the Communist Inter- 
national the complete adhesion of the entire proletariat. It was in this way 
that the workers of the world were to unite for the destruction of all the 
governments other than that of the USSR, and, by means of this destruc- 
tion, for the universal establishment of communism Uirougliout the world. 

lietween 1 928 and 193d the communist parties in the different countries 
hud each its own chequered history of spasmodic agitations and incessant 
defeats. For seven years no world congress was held, the assembly 
being often announced for the ensuing year, but always being postponed. 
Meanwhile tlic presidium and secretariat of the Comintern continued in 
active correspondence with each affiliated party, reprimanding them all 
in succession for their failure to gather strength, and frequently issuing 
“ directives ” on both policy and tactics. The full executive committee 
met regularly twice a year, when the attendance of a few of the members 
representing other countries was obtained. It must suffice to say that 
a study of these proceedings indicates that Moscow continued to prescribe 
not merely lawful but also definitely illegal agitational activities, which, 
it was publicly boasted, were carried on in defiance of the law in many 
countries with which the government of the USSR stood in friendly 
relations, no less than in others with which there was still no diplomatic 
intercourse. Continual efforts were made to subvert the soldiers and 
sailors; political strikes were fomented ; mass demonstrations were held ; 
a “ united front ” with every working-class organisation was persistently 
demanded (“ from below ”), whilst the trade union and socialist leaders 
were nevertheless vilified and denounced as “ social fascists ” ; and no 
opportunity was neglected of trying to pull down the governments of 
the countries with which the Narkomindel (the Soviet Foreign Office) 
was simultaneously seeking to promote reciprocal , intercourse and a 
mutual advantageous exchange of products. These openly avowed and 
persistent hostilities, conducted in almost every way short of military 
operations or armed insurrection, stood out increasingly in contrast with 
the.^attempts of the Soviet Foreign Office (Narkomindel) to strengthen 
the friendly relations of the USSR with all the capitalist powers. 1 To 

1 This is all I he more reiuailrable because Stalm has been himself continuously a mem- 
ber of the presidium of the Comintern, which constitutes its standing exomitivo, and at 
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put t-lie inHin’ K(|miT(']y, was it practicable to eombine the .slogan of 
“ G<)V('mmt'nf.s of I, lie World, unite to preserve ilic peace of Europe ” 
witli the slogan of the Third International in 1928, “ Workers of the 
world, unite to destroy all the. capitalist governments ” ? 

It may well be that some, inkling of these contradictory trends in the 
loreign relations ol the Soviet Union had a depressing effect on the 
constant agitation of the various communist parties in their pursuit of 
the world revolution. At any rate we notice, after 1 930, without any 
avowed change of policy, or oven any manifest change of heart, a gradual 
diminution in the volume of activities, alike in the Moscow committee 
and in most of the communist parties of both Europe and America, the 
effective membership of which seems to have fallen away in numbers. 
There is a general indisposition, against which Moscow makes no protest, 
to arrange for a further world congress ; and this is year after year posi- 
tioned. During the whole of the seven years 1928-1934 there is no 
substantial change in the tone of the pronouncements of D. Z. Mhnuilsky, 
who, since the removal of Zinoviev, has acted as president of the Comin- 
tern, or in the publications by its other members. 1 

The New Orientation of 1935 

The Seventh World Congress of the Communist International, which 
was at last held at Moscow in July and August 1935, differed in several 
ways from its predecessor of 1928. 2 The attendance appears to have 
been less than half in numbers, although Die communist parties of over 
sixty countries were professedly represented. Although Stalin appeared 
on the platform at the opening meeting, and was in clue course re-elected 
to the presidium of the Comintern, ho did not address the Congress 
himself. It is signi ficant that the report on the work of the Comintern 
as a whole, and on that of its Executive Committee, was made, not by 

the same time a monitor of the Politburean of the Communist Party, in concert with 
which hlio foreign policy of Narkomindol is necessarily determined. Moreover, IX Z. 
Mamiilsky, who look an active part in the 1028 Congress, and who succeeded Zinoviev 
in noting as piesident of Ihe Comintern, lias publicly declared that “not ono important 
documont of big international significance was issued by tiio Communist International 
without the most active participation of Comrade .Stalin in its composition ” (Stalin, a 
collection of reminiscences and laudations published by Ogiv., Moscow, p. i)!i ; quoted in 
Rvssi ii's Iron Age, by W. 11, Chamberlin, 1935, p. 178). 

1 See Heading llir. Wmld Proldaiiat to A ’em Deciske. Hatties, by 0. Pyatnitsky and 
V. Knorin (Cooperative Publishing .Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 
1934, 04 pp.) ; Wotld Communists in Action, by J. Piatnitsky (London, 1031, 64 pp.); 
Theses et resolutions tfe la X I" 1 ‘ Assembler. Plehture (Paris, 1931, 44 pp.) ; Theses at resolu- 
tions [of tiio Twelfth Plenum of the, Executive Committee of the Communist International] 
(Moscow, 1933, 36 pp.) ; La Position de I'internatiomh emnmunisle rtemnt la arise, la guerre, 
el la fascism, par 0. ICnuainon (Paris, 1934, 88 pp.) ; The Revolutionary Crisis is Maturing, 
hv I). Z. Mamiilsky [Speech at 17th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union] 
(Moscow, 1934, 7U pp.). 

a Pending the publication of an official report, the proceedings at the Congress can 
be most conveniently followed in the successive issues of International Press Correspondence 
from July to December 1935, as well as in the unrevised reports in the Moscow Daily 
Urns for these months. 
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1). Z. Mnnuilsky, who Lad boon nding as piosidont, but. I»v two of flio 
oLlit'i 1 mombois (Ricoh Iho llahan, and 1’iock the (rornbin). 1 Tho whoh' 
Lusk of Joadin” I lie (‘niuyohN was entni.slod, not, to any .soviet statesman, 
but to the linlgaiian Dimitiov, the hero of idio Gorman Koielmtag lire 
trait, whose fervent speeches, though they lasted for many hours, wine 
enthusiastically listened to. It was Dimitrov who moved the long rcHolu- 
t ion in which the Congress was assumed t.o fomiulate the new programme, 
and it was Dimitrov who was elected secretary of the Kxeeutive Committee 
to carry it into effect. At the same, time it was imuouneod that the 
resolution itself, together with the existing rules in which the Congress 
had made no alteration, stood referred to tire new Executive Committee, 
for such alterations in them as might be called for. 2 o 

In the absence, of a definite text of the programme and rules, the 
change, if any, that has been etfeeted by the 19155 Congress cannot he 
dolei mined with any precision. We infer that a definite attempt has 
Lei'ii made by the soviet leaders to tiring the whole Communist Inter- 
national, with its su borcl inn to local parties, more nearly in line with the 
policy pursued by the Soviet, Union through its Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs. We note that Dimitrov laid sDess on the necessity for abandoning 
the habit of vilifying all the social democrafic and trade union lenders 
who stood outside the Local communist parties, and Hint he particularly 
blamed the confusing trick of denouncing them as “social fascists' 1 . 
He strongly urged that, in all countries of parliamentary democracy, the 
communist parties should make a sincere attempt to combine, with these 
leaders and their organisations in a, joint resistance to fascism, which 
was, in various forms in the different countries, the immediate enemy 
of all working-class movements. This “united front” was (o lie de- 
manded, no longer as hitherto “from below”, by incitements to the 
masses to revolt against their leaders, but “ from above ”, by persuading 
these loaders of its urgent necessity if any worldng-cinss movement was 
to survive. 3 At the same time, however, Dimitrov seems lo have insisted, 
perhaps as a sop to the prejudices of his hearers, that the local communist 

1 lie had made a long .speech lo (he plenum ol (lie Executive Committee of Comintern 
in December Hlli.'i, describing I lie accession lo power of Hiller, La Little pout I'AIInnaync 
des Rtmels, par Wilhelm Pinch (Bureau this .Editions, Palis, IfliM, HO pp.). 

! Tt, is an ironical comment on the ambiguities of fcho widely reported speeches al I lie 
World C'ongiess of I !).'!.), that tlieho speeches led to n renewal of the serious diploma tie 
protests of the United Slates ami some other govern mcul a against the militant propaganda 
of the local communist parties. What I he activities of these parlies during the past few 
years had not produced, was suddenly produced by the boastful exaggerations of their 
delegates lo the Moscow Congress — just al tho moment when the soviet statesmen worn 
seeking to bring about tho change from the lactics of wai lo Iho tactics ol peace 1 It is 
thmo public avowals of sedil ious activities which, hy their olfeel on public opinion, compel 
foreign governments to withdraw from friend iy oooporal ion with iho Sovicl Govern meni, 
perhaps oven to the extent ot suspending diplomatic relations. 

1 This new policy of a “ united front from above *’ in tesislanoe to fasoisin could point 
to uno achievement of importance. The pro-fascist demonstration in tlio streets of Paris 
in Tehniary 1934, which led to the resignal ion of tho Didadier Ministry anil its loplaeement 
by a ‘‘ national Government ” under Doinnergtie, seriously alarmed all tho worlang-cluas 
organisations. Affer prolonged consultations a. “ Pad of United Action ” was signed on 
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par Ziios, whilst joining, hands with tho trade- unions and the labour and 
socialist parties in residing lascism - perhaps a I mo in promoting the closer 
alliance of I heir governments with the Government of the USSR— -wore 
nevertheless to continue, unrestrained their own active propaganda in 
favour of a complete communist revolution in their several countries, 
almost ooitainly entailing armed insurrection. Whether these or any 
other of Dimitrov’s propositions will be expressly embodied in the pro- 
gramme and rules as revised by the Executive Committee is, at the 
time of writing, unknown. 

if wo are correct in our inference that the soviet statesmen have 
attempted to bring about a radical change in the policy or tactics of the 
Comintern (and incidentally also in those of the Profinteru), together 
with those of the affiliated communist parties in the parliamentary 
democracies, we think the decision a wise one. The events of the past 
decade indicate that there is no likelihood of any early communist revolu- 
tion in any of these parliamentary democracies, or in any of their colonial 
dependencies. There is a nearer danger, in one or other country, of 
drastic repression of any working-class activities, with new statutory 
restrictions of democratic liberties. Even an outbreak of war among the 
European powers, which would endanger the progress of tho Soviet 
Union and might even destroy the civilisation of Great Britain and 
Prance, affords, in the present state of education among the masses, no 
prospect of the establishment of a communist social order upon the ruins 
that the. war would leave. If it were possible to avert these dangers by 
bringing about an effective unity among all the working-class organisa- 
tions within each nation, if only a unity for defensive action, the gain 
would he great. Such a defensive unity would bring, not only the com- 
munist parties, but also the other working-class organisations of the 
western world, into line with the policy in international relations which 
Stalin and Litvinov have been pursuing during the past live years. 

The, United Front from Above 

We cannot say that the prospect of obtaining such a unity in any 
country but France (and permanently not even throughout all Trance) 
is at all bright. To begin with, it remains to be seen whether the new 
policy of the Comintern will be promulgated by the Executive Committee 
in the clear and unambiguous language, without evasive reservations, 
that alone would be likely to ensure its genuine adoption by the com- 
munist parties in the various countries. “With relatively few exceptions, 

July 27, J OIU, by l, ho leaders of the Communist and Socialist Parties, for a joint campaign 
to defend democratic liberties, to pro rent preparations for a new war, to abolish the 
ministerial decrees (issued otherwise than by direction o£ the Assembly), and to combat 
tho fascist terror in Germany and Austria. In the course of the joint campaign tho two 
parties agree not to attack or criticise each other, but otherwise each retains freedom oi 
recruitment and propaganda “though refraining from insulting the other” {France in 
Ferment, by Alexander Worth, 1931, p. 28C>). 
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these parlies arc not mafic up of the right sort of people. For the most 
part they are, al any rate, the v<‘ry opposite of the elaborately instructed, 
strictly disciplined and willingly obedient men and women whom Lenin 
enrolled as professional revolutionaries in the Bolshevist party of 19015- 
1911. Whilst many of them in various countries have displayed the 
utmost coinage and devotion, even to the point of martyrdom for the 
cause, it is rebellion that is in their blood, not social recoils! ruction ; 
it is combating their enemies that they are after, not converting these, 
opponents to communism. If, whilst not actually opposing or denouncing 
the other working-class organisations with whom they were joined in 
defensive alliance, they kept up, as they have hitherto done, a constant 
carping criticism of the separate action of the trade, unions, or of the 
parliamentary activities of the labour and socialist parties, the defensive 
alliance would have neither strength nor stability. Will the Executive 
Committee at Moscow have the determination and the ability to make 
clear to these parties, without ambiguity or reservation, the imperative 
need of a change in ta.el.ics ? 

For our own part, we doubt whether it is practicable in the western 
democracies for any effective defensive alliance against fascism to he 
established among organisations so different in character and immediate 
objects as the trade unions, the socialist and labour political parties, 
and the communist parties affiliated to the Third International. Still 
more do we doubt whether in the western democracies the communist 
parties affiliated to the Third International can obtain through such a 
“ united front” any substantial accession of strength for their avowed 
object of bringing about the establishment of a communist social order, 
For this doubt there seem to us to be two grounds. In the first place, 
such a defensive, alliance among disparate and mutually antagonistic 
organisations, appealing for the allegiance of the masses of the people, 
serves rather to emphasise these differences, and may even make, for the 
continuance of their common rivalry in pursuit of tlieir several objects, 
This continuance of rival organisations may well interfere with, or even 
prevent the emergence of, a national organisation wholly devoted to the 
establishment of a communist social order, of a kind congenial to the 
aspirations of the particular country, and therefore able to make such 
an appeal bo the masses of the people, as would cause its more impotent 
rivals to wither away. There is reason bo think that only after a coales- 
cence into such a single united party could any of the, western demo- 
cracies, by parliamentary action, be transformed into a communist 
social order. 

“ Orders from Moscow ” 

There is the gravest ground for doubt whether the communist parties 
affiliated to the Third International could ever themselves attain the 
position of a single united party of the masses in any of the western 
democracies. We see no chance of any of these communist parties 
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securing either the coalescence with itself of the other organisations 
claiming working-class support, or absorbing into its ranks the mass of 
the members adhering to them. The peoples of the western democracies, 
like those of the. Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, will not stand 
government, or even authoritative direction, from a foreign capital, even 
if that capital is under a government with whose policy they are generally 
in sympathy. Experience indicates that no popular movement will ever 
become powerful in any country, or at least in any in which the Protestant 
religion has prevailed, il it is believed to take its orders from, or to be 
controlled by, the governing group of any foreign country. It was not 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church against which our Planta- 
genet and Tudor rulers so often rebelled in England, hut specifically 
against “ government from Rome ”, It might even be argued that the 
Roman Catholic Church has become, more successful in its missionary 
efforts in Protestant countries since it became unconnected with the 
Roman government. There is reason to believe that communism would, 
in many countries, spread faster if it were not supposed to involve govern- 
ment from Moscow. t “ Wc are not going to take our orders from Moscow ” 
is the spoken or unspoken reaction of any assembly of British workmen 
towards any resolution proposed by a member of the British Communist 
Party repudiating the policy or defaming the character of the chosen 
leaders of the socialist or trade union or cooperative movement of Great 
Britain. Our conclusion is that, somehow or other, the appearance and 
the fact of “ orders from Moscow ” must he dropped out of communist 
propaganda. 1 1s it not chiefly a mistaken adherence to an “ orthodoxy ” 
of the past that prevents the Comintern from making it clear lhat it now 
restricts its relations with the various communist parties to offering them 
such “ information, sympathy and material aid ” as they may from 
time to time desire ; while disclaiming all intention or desire to direct 
or control their local activities ? It is the people of each country who 
will insist on themselves directing their own policy and that of their 
government. Tt is only by the conversion of each people to communism, 
of the brand which it may prefer, that communism ol^ : any kind will 
spread. Is it too paradoxical to suggest that the soviet statesmen are 
coming to recognise that it is the Third International itself, with its 
insistence upon the dictation to all peoples, or at any rate to the com- 
munist parties of all countries, of one particular social order, that excites 
repulsion % 8 There, seems much to be said for the view that the con- 

1 [t tinea not Reom (hat Lo.nin insisted on “ government from Moscow We find him 
Haying that “ Thero ifi ono, and only ono hind of real internationalism ; hard work at 
developing tho revolutionary movement and the revolutionary struggle in one’s own land, 
and the support (by propaganda, sympathy and material aid) of such, anti only such 
struggles and policies m every country without exception”. Thus he did not always 
insist on the local activities being directed, still less governed from Moscow ( Lenin's Collected 
Works, vol, xx. Book I. of 1929 American edition ; see New Minds, New Men ? by Thomas 
Woody, New York, 1932, p, 257). 

3 Was this the reason for the repeated postponement of the Seventh World Congress, 
which ought to havo been held in 1930 but was not summoned until 1035 ? 
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version to communism of flu* people's of oblier cmint/nes -ami t.lieiolYirp 
the world revolution for which Lenin and his colleagues vainly looked 
in J918 — is likely to come shout more quickly by the successful building 
up of the socialist state in the UH8R, and the discovery of this success 
by the thinkers as well ns by the working masses of the other countries, 
than by any diclatoriul instigation of the Comintern itself. A cool ob- 
server of the world’s public opinion might well conclude that, at the 
present time, Moscow’s most ell'eotivc agents for converting both Knropp 
and America to communism arc not the Communist International and 
its nlliliated communist parties, but VOKS and Labourist# ; 1 the periodical 
theatre and musical festivals that attract so many appreciative visitors ; 
and especially the various international conferences which force the 
chemists, the physiologists, the doctors, the education is Is, the engineers 
and other specialists in all the countries of the world to compare Ihe 
relative progress in their particular technologies of the USSR with their 
own lands. 3 

A New World Order 

We note, that there arc critics of the Soviet Covcrnmcnt who assert 
that ils change over in international relations from a policy of war to a 
policy of peace for the sake of a quick success in its own country, was a 
“ betrayal of the world proletariat Such critics take the change to 

1 VOKiS is Um .Society lor Promoting (tilt aval Relations with other countries ; and 
lnlouiiat is the government tourist agency. 

3 Anothor kind oi international organisation might with advantage ho added. Socialism 
and communism have passed beyond the stage oi mere rebellion, easily to be contused with 
awuehiam. Tho .Soviet Government has come to a position of commanding influence in 
world allairs, .Socialist administrations arc actually in office in several other countries, 
Jn of hers I, hero mo socialist oppositions awaiting only an electoral victory to assume 
ministerial oflieo. Hundreds of cities in brance, Great Britain and ollu-i countries aro 
governed by socialist municipal councils. Bxportenco has piovcd that it in not praetioalilo 
to combine lor political purposes the representatives of governments with those of agita- 
tional groups, many oi them “ illegal ”. What seems suggested is a now body in which 
socialist or communist statesmen and municipal administrators (in' general agreement 
about eliminating tho landlord and tho capitalist, and dispensing with (ho inuentivn of 
private profit) could periodically compare experiences, and discuss tho relations of the trade 
union and cooperative movements to the political government, and the many problems 
of a collectivist administration, in each of the branches of social organisation, such, as 
education, health, the conditions of labour in mining, manufacturing anil agriculture 
reaper: lively, taxation, credit and oiuToncy, international relations, anrl tho prospects of a 
world government. Such a periodical conference, meeting successively in tile diilci'ent 
state capitals that would welcome it# ; holding separate sessions for tho several subjects j 
and regarding itself exclusively as a scientific body, would constitute u worthy crown to 
tho various institutes in the social sciences established or assisted by tho several govern- 
ments. If it were attended by tho ministers, ex-ministers and probable future minislcrs 
of the several departments in tho various countries, and if socialist or communist specialist 
experts m the subjects concerned wore invited to contribute reports and papers, it would 
not be necessary to come to any agreement on any issue, and, following tho practice of 
scientific conferences, not even to pass any resolutions. Tiro object would not bo the 
outvoting oi minorities by majorities, but the discovery of truth. The validity of tiro con- 
clusions arrived at on the several subjects could, anyhow, not bo determined by (bo dele- 
gates’ votes. The papers and discussions themselves would advance the knowledge of 
these on whom, in each country, the responsibility of action must fall ; anti thus contri- 
bute more powerfully to tho building up of the various socialist states of the world, than 
any amount of agitation. 
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mean (lint t ho leaders nf the Communist. I’arly oJ the Soviet Union lmve 
delibei utely given up the mni l.lia. L Lonin pursued oP ,c world communism 
of ovoid willy bringing a, bout in every capitalist country a “ classless 
society ”, based on social equality and universal economic security, in 
I lie midst of plenty for all men, irrespective of race or colour; thereby 
not merely spreading everywhere the conditions of the Good Life, but 
also superseding war between nations. This accusation is unfounded. 
Those who arc leading and directing soviet policy to-day arc not, less 
fervent than Lenin in the desire for world communism, and in the belief 
that it will be, brought about. On the contrary, their belief and their 
desire have alike been confirmed and strengthened. Lenin, following 
Marx, looked to the, future solely with the eye of faith. Stalin and his 
colleagues feel that to them it has been given to add to this vision the solid 
basis of achievement— -aehievomentin. no small measure of the actual build- 
ing of the socialist state over one-, sixth of the world’s surface, among what 
will shortly be 200 millions of people, of vastly differing races and of every 
stage of civilisation from sheer savagery to a culture inferior to none. With 
so 1 nueh noli i eveme ut in 1 ittle more tha n a decade, Soviet Communism cannot 
but strid e forward with ever-growing confidence in the spread of its doctrine. 

What 1ms happened to the international policy of the Soviet Union 
during the past seven years is not a change of aim hut a change of tactics. 
The objective remains the same ; bid, about the procedure by which it 
can he readied with the least delay there has been a change of mind, 
perhaps even a change of heart. Soviet statesmen have been compelled 
to realise that no progress was being made towards the outbreak of com- 
munist revolutions in the western democracies, still less was there any 
hope of such insurrections attaining any immediate success. Homo at 
least of these statesmen recognise the, futility of seeking to manceuvre 
the workers of other countries, with quite other traditions, and enjoying 
a standard of life and a measure of freedom and economic security far 
greater than those of Tsarist .Russia, into attempting a violent revolution 
in their several communities, probably entailing a disastrous civil war. 
On the other hand stands an alternative method of propaganda, that of 
erecting a shining example of socialism in a single country, which can 
be, imitated elsewhere, and which is already extorting, even from a 
prejudiced and reluctant world, an ever-increasing curiosity, interest and 
admiration. It- is, we believe, the large measure of success of this kind 
already obtained by the tactics of peace that has persuaded the soviej, 
statesmen more and more steadfastly to abandon the tactics of war, hi 
their unfaltering pursuit of their original aim of a communism extending 
the whole world over. It is, in short, by means of their own devotion to 
the establishment of the Good Life, not only in their own country, but also 
in its relations to other countries, that they are now hoping and expecting 
to see it adopted elsewhere. In the following epilogue we venture to 
give our answer to the question whether the world is not here witnessing 
the emergence of a new civilisation. 



EPILOGUE 


A NEW CIVILISATION ? 

Am we have seen, the Bolsheviks consider that what they are doing 
among the 17ft millions of people of the UMHR is much more than intro- 
ducing them to newspapers and hooks, the theatre and the opera ; or 
improving their health, and increasing their wealth production. What 
they believe themselves to he establishing in the world is nothing less 
than a new civilisation. 

Now there is no generally accepted deJinition of what amount or 
kind of change in the manner of living among a whole people constitutes 
a different civilisation. Nevertheless it is commonly recognised that 
certain contemporary communities are, in the aggregate, sufficiently 
unlike to warrant us in speaking of them as distinct civilisations. Thus, 
there, is substantial agreement that the Chinese, the Hindus, the, Moslems 
and the Christianised white Europeans (including their descendants in 
other continents) belong to different civilisations. Moreover, within 
historic times, other civilisations have existed and passed away. We 
need only instance the Sumerian and the Egyptian ; to which some would 
add, as equally distinctive, the, civilisations of Troy and of Tyro, of 
Etruria and of Carthage, and doubtless those of other defunct communi- 
ties that further archaeological researches may uncover. 

It is plain that many different factors may enter into the, making of 
a distinctive civilisation. 1 To some, the most important seems the nature, 

1 The word “civilisation” is sometimes used in I, ho singular lo denote the progress 
of human society from primitive to civilised ; and sometimes in the plural in order to 
distinguish ono civilisation from another. Thus Professor Arnold Toynlioo, iri his brilliant 
and erudite Study of History, vols. i.-iii., oimmeval es (after dismissing the (UlO-odd primitive 
societies) 27 distinct civilisations within historic times, of which 5 survive to-day. Theso 
are : Weslern Civilisation, which, as ho observes, has succeeded in embracing within its 
system not only Europe and North Amoriea.^lint also all navigable seas, and nil tho porta 
of the world ; and four other extant civilisations, tho Islamic, Hindu. Ear Eastern and 
“ Orthodox ” Christianity. This last example of an extant civilisation is difficult toidontify 
to-day, as tho Greek Orthodox Church, as distinct from the Roman Catholic and Proto, slant 
Churches, which eharacieri.se what ho calls Weslern Civilisation, barely exists now that tho 
vast Eurasian continent has rejected its creed and code of conduct. Perhaps Professor 
Toynbee sues a survival of Christianity in tho communist’s aim of “ from each according 
to his faculty, and to each according to liis need ”. 

On tho othor hand, JEL T. Buckle, in his famous History of Civilisation in Unglcmd 
(1857), seems to regard “ civilisation ” as taking different forma, largely determined in 
the past by different climatic environments, but distinguished hi its iatest, and most 
developed farm by tho rise of science as a way of controlling nature. 

Seignobos, the Trench historian, divides “ civilisation ” into ancient and modorn. IIo 
makes tho ond Of ancient civilisation to be the death of Charlemagne i but he also 
differentiates mediaeval civilisation from contemporary. civilisation, lie even mentions 
that, in the eleventh century, the world was dividod into two civilisations : tho West, 
with its miserably small towns, cabins oi peasants, rude fortresses, etc. ; and tho East, 
with Constantinople, Cairo, Bagdad, Damascus — the Moslem anil Bvzantian worlds being 
far bettor built, bettor policed and more enlightened than Uia western world. “ By 

898 
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and eiia raider oi its particular religion. Those communities in which 
Christianity has been dominant stand out from the rest. In other 
instances, as in China, racial characteristics afford the most noticeable 
difference. What may be called the political organisation of a com- 
munity has sometimes — for instance, in feudalism — served as the mark 
of a distinct civilisation. Riven more distinctive of different manners of 
Jilc may bo the economic organisation, as in the contrast between com- 
munities living mainly by hunting or fishing, or by rearing cattle, or by 
cultivating the soil ; and those engaging extensively in commerce, or, 
with the constantly increasing use of power-driven machinery, in mining 
and manufacturing. Or we may notice whether the several families of a 
community habitually work for themselves ; or whether, as slaves, serfs 
or wage-labourers, the majority serve the owners of the means of pro- 
duction. 

For our present purpose there is 110 need to discuss all known or 
possible civilisations. It will suffice to start from the common division 
of the three, thousand years’ history of Europe since the days of Homer 
into the throe successive civilisations that are covered respectively by 
the, story of Greece and Koine ; by the widespread adoption of Christi- 
anity and feudalism ; and by the modern world from 1192 down to our 
own clay. Rlvcryone is familiar with the characteristics of contemporary 
civilisation of this specifically European kind, which has undoubtedly 
resulted in great progress and has been carried by white settlers, traders 
or travellers all over the world. It will suffice to emphasise its four main 
features. First in date stands the Christian religion, with the code of 
conduct that it inculcates. Then, increasingly after the fifteenth century, 
comes the so-callerl 'capitalist system of the private ownership of property, 
notably in the means of production, to be utilised, under the direction 
of the owners, upon the incentive of the making of profit either by the 
employment of workers at wages or by trading in goods ; or latterly, 
by the manipulation of money and credit by the financiers. Further we 

contact with the orientals the people of the west became civilised” (see his History of 
Mediaeval Civilisation, pp. 110-117 ; also his History of Civilisation : Contemporary). 

In the Social and Economic History of the Unman Empire , by A, Rostovtzeff, the author 
describes thu decay of ancient, civilisations, which he attributes (t) to the penetration of 
lower classes and lower races into the government of the Roman Empire ; and (2) to the 
rise of the Christian religion, which distracted men’s minds from perfecting human life hi 
this world, to Rooming personal salvation in the nest (seo chapter i,). His conclusion is 
significant : “ The evolution of tho ancient world has a lesson and a warning for us. Our 
civilisation will not last unless it ho a civilisation, not of one class hut of the masses. Tho 
oriental civilisations wore more stable and lasting than the Greco-Roman, because, being 
chiefly based on religion, they were nearer to tho masses. Another lesson is that violent 
attenipis at, levelling have never helped to uplift the masses. They have destroyed tho 
upper classes, and resulted in accelerating the process of barharisatiou. But the ultimate 
problem remains like a ghost, ever present and unlaid. Is it possible to extend a higher 
civilisation to tho lower classes without debasing its standard and diluting its quality to 
the vanishing point ? Is not every civilisation hound to decay as soon as it begin? to 
penetrate the masses ? ” (ibid. p. 486). This reminds us of one of the paradoxical (beta 
of Bernard Shaw that the conversion of savages to Christianity has involved the conversion 
of Christianity to savagery. 
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notice, eonlimiously during tin' past two centuries, even if m ppartMiLly 
momentarily arrested, a widespread trend towards j>ov<*i*nm<*n'L on the 
system of parliamentary democracy. finally we, have to note (hiring 
the past hundred years, as peeidinr to this particular civilisation, an 
unprecedented increase, through knowledge, of man’s command over 
Nature, along with an increasing application of science, under the influenee 
of humane feeling, to the amelioration of the lot of some .sections of llm 
poor. iSuch being the starting point, the question that is asked is whether 
what is developing in the USHR since 1917 is so markedly difierent from 
the manner of life in the, England or the [franco or the United (States 
of the past, three or four cenluries as to jnsi ify calling it a new civilisation. 
Let us try to set out the features iu which Soviet Uommuuisni differs 
essentially from the charad eristic, civilisation of the western world 
of to-day. 

The Abolition of Piojit-makinf/ 

We place first in far-reaching importance the complete discarding, 
as the incentive to production, of the very mainspring of the western 
social order, the motive of profit-making. Instead of admiring those 
who successfully purchase commodities in order to sell them again at 
a higher price, (whether as merchant, or trader, wholesale dealer or re- 
tailer), Soviet Communism punishes such persons as criminals, guilty 
of the crime of “ speculation ”. 1 Instead of rewarding or honouring 
those (the capitalist employers or entrepreneurs) who engage others at 
wages in order to make a profit out of the. product of their labour, (Soviet 
Communism punishes them as criminals, guilty, irrespective of the 
amount of the wages that they pay, of the crime of “ exploitation ”. It 
would be difficult lo exaggerate the difference that this one change in 
ideology (in current views of morality as well as in criminal law) has 
made in the manner of life within the USSR. No one can adequately 
realise, without a wide study of the facts of Soviet life, wlnit this funda- 
mental transformation of economic relationships lias meant, alike to 
the. vast majority of the poor and to the relatively small minority who 
formerly “ lived by owning ”, or by employing others for profit. 

The change lias not had the particular results anticipated by our 
capitalist reasoning. It has nob meant compulsion to bake service under 
the government as the only employer, 2 If, has not prevented millions of 
individuals from working independently, or in voluntary partnerships, 
for their own or their family’s subsistence. It does not forbid either the 
independent producers or the producing partnerships to sell the product 
of their own labour in the public market, or by contract, for any price 
they can got,. It has not involved the abolition of personal property, 
or any compulsion to have all things in common. It has not prevented 

! Compare the mediaeval nrhrio of “ regrating ”, and tho sin of usury ; as to which see 
TM Acquisitive Society, by Professor R. H. Tawnoy (193 L). 

2 See Chapter III, in Part I., “Man aa a Producer*’, and Chapter EX. in Part T t., 
« In Place of .profit *>. 
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inequality of possessions, or of incomes, ot even difference of earnings 
The payment of inf crest on aovormnonl loans, and iiie receipt of inferos! 
on deposits in the .savings bunk, have not ceased. But the habit, of 
able-bodied poisons living without work has become disgraceful, how- 
ever great may be their savings or their other possessions ; and the class 
of wealthy families, whether as owners of land, employers of labour or 
rentiers and financiers, lias reused to exist. More important still is that 
the control of the- instruments of wealth production by individuals 
seeking to enrich themselves, and the power of the landlord and the 
capitalist over those whom they can employ at wages, or from whom 
they can exact rent, has passed away. 


The Planning of Production for Community Consumption 

The abolition of profit-making as the incentive to the capitalist 
entrepreneur, together with the transfer to collective ownership of the 
principal means of production thereby involved, made indispensable the 
deliberate planning of the production of commodities and services. 
.Instead of the, individual capitalists producing vvliat they severally 
thought they could make profit out of, and incidentally vying with 
each other to satisfy the desires of such consumers as could, by having 
the means to pay the price, make their demand ‘‘ effective ”, some 
national authority had to work out statistically and communicate to 
each factory or mine its own particular share of exactly what the whole 
community of consumers, irrespective of their means, needed and de- 
sired. For this purpose every factory or mine, every farm or oil-field, 
every institute or office, and indeed every enterprise, whether industrial 
or cultural, now makes a return showing what machinery and materials 
if is using, and what commodities and services it has been and expects 
to be producing, to be compared with next year's aggregate needs and 
desires of the whole community. This enormous calculation, which was, 
iu every other country, thought to be beyond human capacity, is, as 
we have described , 1 actually performed in the USSR by the State Plan- 
ning Commission (Gosplan), in incessant consultation with the powerful 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, the highly organised 
Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, and the several People’s Commissars 
directing the tens of thousands of separately administered factories, 
mines, oil-fields, state farms, warehouses, ships, railways and what not. 
We cannot discuss again whether or to what extent this gigantic planning 
is successful in ensuring that every person in the USSR ge.ts the commodi- 
fies and services that he needs or desires . 2 Rut if we notice that the work 
of Gosplan does, in fact, relieve the USSR from the alternation of booms 
and slumps that characterise the capitalist world— still more if we realise 
that this deliberate planning of all production for community consump- 

1 Chapter VTH. in Part IT., “ Planned Prod action for Community I'aiunmpiion ”. 

« thul. 
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tion ensures Ihe complete abolition of i n vol u ut.uy mass unemployment, 
whether “ technological ” 01 Sf i yelical ” — wo can hardly deny Hint Hip 
now , ay, stem effeels .1 startling transformation in the economic iclution- 
, ships of the whole community, which Inns changed (die very men faddy 
of the produce] s, whether administrators, technicians or manual workers. 
The highly organised trade unions of the UiSSK, conlaining over 18 million 
members, are not oidy whole-heartedly in favoni of increasing I he pro- 
ductivity of labour by such devices as piece-work ial.es, cost-account mg, 
and competing among themselves ns to who e.m make the greatest output 
at the lowest labour cost, but are also constantly pressing for the adoption 
of more and more labour-saving inventions, in order that the machine 
may increasingly become the slave of mankind. This is because there 
is no longer any conflict of interests in production. Whet, her between 
enterprises or between grades or kinds of workers or producers, there is, 
as is commonly said in the IJ8RR, no enemy party ; no person’s gain is 
rooted in another person’s loss. Every individual engaged in production, 
whether of commodities or of services, benefits materially by increased 
or improved production, and by the zealous and efficient service of every 
other producer. When it is realised that everybody’s share of the aggre- 
gate net product is made, actually greater by any increase or improvement 
of that product, it is actually and visibly to everybody’s pecuniary 
interest that no one should bo inollicient, no one idle, no one negligent, 
no one sick. There is a Universal and continuous incentive to every 
producer, whether manual worker or technician, to improve his quali- 
fications, and to render the utmost service, in order to increase the 
common wage fund, which is wholly divided without any tribute to 
landlord or capitalist., among the whole body of producers, according 
to the sharing arrangements that the whole body of producers themselves 
make. Hence the eager zeal and devotion of the “ shock brigades ” 
(udarniki) to do more work than is customary, and the public honours 
that are accorded to them. Hence the unpaid service of the “ Haiti r- 
day-ers ” (subbotniki), who give up their free time to clearing oil' arrears 
in any enterprise that lags behind its programme. Hence the (> socialist 
competitions ” in which shifts or brigades, factories or oil-fields, ships 
or state farms, and even municipalities and republics, enter into formal 
agreements to vie with one another as to which can achieve the, greatest 
output or create the, least “ scrap ”, or build the greatest number of 
new schools, or establish the most technical classes, or erect the most 
new dwellings over a given period. And most remarkable of all, from 
the angle of western competitive sportsmanship, it is from the same 
unity of interest that springs the custom of the winning team in these 
competitions making it a matter of honour immediately to proceed to 
the assistance of the losing team, in order to teach those who have, failed 
in the competition how they can improve their production so as not again 
to fall behind, that of the winners. The unity of pecuniary interest ex- 
tends, in fact, to all the various enterprises in the USSR. Each becomes 
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eager to help every other enterprise, whether of the same or of any 
different kind, to attain the greatest possible product, because it is the 
aggregate net product of all the enterprises in the USSR that provides 
not only all the social services (the socialised wage) but also the wage- 
fund to be shared among the producers (fclier personal wage) ; so that 
not only the divisible income of each enterprise, but also that of the other 
enterprises, and thus the share of all the producers of all lauds and grades 
in all the enterprises, ultimately depends upon the total net output of 
the whole of (hem. 


‘Social Equality and Universal ism 

ft is claimed that the whole social organisation of Soviet Communism 
is based upon a social equality that is more genuine and more universal 
than has existed in any other community. To engage in socially useful 
work, according to capacity, is a universal duty. Jt is a distinct novelty 
in social life that there should be no exemption from this duty in favour 
of the possessors of wealth or the owners of land, the holders of high 
offices, or those having exceptional intellectual or artistic gifts or attain- 
ments, the geniuses or the popular favourites. Work, like leisure, has 
to bo shared by all able to join in social service. There is only a single 
social grade in the USSR, that of a producer by hand or by brain; in- 
cluding, however, those so young that they can only prepare themselves - 
for becoming producers, and those so aged or so infirm as only to bo able 
to look back on the work they did in their strength. This is wliafc is 
meant by the “ classless society ”, in which each serves in accordance 
with his ability, and is provided for appropriately to his needs. 

The depth of the difference between this manner of living and that 
of capitalist states is scarcely to be fathomed. JBut it involves the very 
opposite of uniformity or identity among all men. It not only allows, 
but even actively encourages and promotes, the utmost development 
of individuality in social service. Nor does it produce an exact equality 
of earnings or other income ; although the prohibition of profit-making 
by “ speculation ”, or “ exploitation ”, and the collective ownership of 
all the principal means of production, coupled with drastically progressive 
income taxes and death duties on exceptional individual fortunes, effect- 
ively prevent the gross inequalities which threaten the stability of states 
in which millionairism is not only tolerated but allowed to become a 
plutocracy, 

But the principle of social equality goes much further than com- 
munity in work and leisure, common schooling anrl games, with a constant 
approximation to substantial equality of standards of income and ex- 
penditure. It extends, in a maimer and to a degree unknown elsewhere, 
to the relations between the sexes, and within the family group. Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, teachers and scholars, like friends 
of different sexes, or of not too unequal incomes, like managers and factory 
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operal ives, sdministiutois and typishs, and even army ollicers and the 
j.ink .md (ilc, live m ,m atmosphere of social equality and of freedom 
from servility or “ mferioiity complex ” that/ is unknown elsewhere. 
VVli.d is still more mii<| ue is the absence of prejudice ns to colour or race. 
The hundred or moie dilTcrent laces and language groups of the UKSU 
of nearly all shades of colour, including I lie wildesl nomads and the most 
rooted townsmen, the most urbane diplomatists and the most primitive 
bai bari.uis, enjoy not only complete identity of legal and political rights, 
but also the fullest equably of freedom in economic and social relations. 
Wherever schools exist at all, those living within reach are educated m 
common; they work together at wage-rates diffcroid in ted only by 
differences in the tasks ; they use the same public conveyances, the 
same hotels and holiday homes, the same public utilities ; they join the 
same track* unions a.nd other voluntary associations ; they sit side by 
side m the lecture-rooms, libraries, theatres a, ml cinemas. They form 
mutual friendships irrespective of race, or colour, and intermarry freely. 
Again, there is no imposition of a central pattern. On the contrary, the 
cardinal bond of the, Soviet Union is the guarantee to each “ national 
minority” of its own “cultural autonomy”. Haoh maintains its own 
vernacular, its own schools, its own newspapers, its own publishing houses, 
its own theatres ; and they are all specially assisted to do so out of federal 
funds. What is more, each of the dozens of constituent or autonomous 
republics making up the USSR freely elects or appoints, if it chooses, its 
own people to the local representative, bodies and to the local offices, 
and is vigorously incited and encouraged to do so by the Government 
at Moscow, [t would be hard to over-estimate the sense of freedom and 
equality —far exceeding that of the corresponding arrangements as to 
“ natives ” in analogous dependencies of other states - produced by this 
effective cultural autonomy and local government by officials of one’s 
own race. 

There is yet another feature in the social ('quality of the civilisation 
of the Soviet Union which we term “ universalism ”. Other communities 
have willingly acquiesced in the fact that the advantages and amenities 
which their civilisation provides, including most of the luxuries of life, 
do not reach the poorest or weakest, or least developed, or least thrifty 
or least well-conducted members of the community. The etirrcu fc economic 
and social arrangements do not enable these unfortunates to reach the 
same standard of health and education, or to attain the same longevity 
or intellectual development, or even to procure the amount of food, 
clothing and shelter that is deemed necessary and normal among the 
more favoured classes. A few such communities arc, in the twentieth 
century, just beginning to realise those features of the inequality ru which 
their social life is rooted. Lt is a distinctive feature of the soeial arrange- 
ments of the iSoviet Union 1 that, to a degree unparalleled elsewhere, 
they provide for every person, irrespective of wealth or position, sex or 
1 See Clutplur X. in Part II., “Tho Remaking ol Man”. 
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race, the poorest and weakest as well as those who are “ better off ”, 
m all i a sea equality of opportunity for the Hiildren and adolescents, and. 
increasingly, also a common and ever-rising standard of living for the 
whole population. This is well seen m the sphere of education. Other 
eommunil ies, especially during the past century or two, have striven 
to create educated, and oven cultivated classes within the nation. The 
Soviet Union is the first to strive, without discrimination of sex or race, 
alii uenu> or position, to produce not merely an intelligentsia but a culti- 
vated nation. 


A Novel Bepiesenlntiva System 

In every community of any magnitude, social organisation has to 
include a system by means of which the desires and tlie common will of 
the population can be expressed. In contrast with every other com- 
munity, the USSR has evolved a complex and multiform representative 
system of complete originality, based upon the principle of universal 
participation in public affairs, under the guidance of a highly organised 
leadership of a unique kind. As we have described, 1 man is represented 
in 1 hreo separate capacities, as a citizen, as a, producer and as a consumer. 
In each case the franchise is the widest in the world, though with peculiar 
and steadily dwindling disqualifications, whilst the extent to which the 
entire population actually participates in elections is without parallel. 
The representative system has hitherto been, above the 70.000 village 
or city soviets, one of indirect election ; but it was in 1935 decided to 
replace this by direct election upon a franchise uniform among both 
sexes, all races, and every kind of occupation, throughout the USSR. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the channels, and it would be difficult 
to exaggerate, the extent, of the participation in the public affairs of the 
Soviet electorate of over 90 millions of men and women. The character- 
istic multiformity of every kind of soviet organisation, economic or 
political, together with its threefold system of representation, and the 
oinnicompetonee, as regards powers and functions, of each tier of councils 
in its ubiquitous local government, are in vivid contrast with the domi- 
nance of tin 1 parliamentary systems of the western world. To begin with, 
the universal electorate in the USKE does a great deal more than elect. 
At its incessant meetings it debates and passes resolutions by the hundred 
thousand, in which it expresses its desires on great matters and on small ; 
by way of instructions or suggestions to the *' deputies ” whom it chooses 
and can at any time withdraw by a vote of “ recall ”, and who habitually 
take notice of theso popular requirements, even when it is not found 
immediately practicable to carry them into effect. Nor does tire partici- 
pation in public affairs end with the perpetual discussions in which the 
Russian delights. In every village, as in every city, a large part of the 

1 Meo UUnplor II., “ Man as a Citizen ” ; Chapter III., Man as a Producer ” : Chapter 
TV,, “ Mon as a Consumer ”, nil in Part l. ; also Chapter IX. in Part IT., “ In Place of 
Profit 
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detailed work of public ad in inks! ration is nrlu.illy performed, not as in 
France or Great Entail) or the United Stales, by paid officials, and not, 
even, as in small or piimilive communities, by the elected deputies or 
councillors, but by a far larger number of the adult inhabitants 1 hem- 
selves, as part of the universally expected voluntary social service. 

The same characteristic multiformity and popular participation pre- 
vails also in the extensive and highly oiganisod Undo unionism, in which 
are voluntarily included (ive-sixtliH of all the persona employed at wages 
or salaries, whatever their oe< upations or grade or remuneration. The 
fciatlo unions by no means coniine themselves to their extensive collective 
bargaining over wages and hours, and other conditions of employment, 
which far exceeds that of the trade unions elsewhere, together with their 
active share in the adminisf ration of the factory or the mine. 1 For in- 
stance, it is to the trade, union organisation that is now committed not 
only the control but also the actual administration of the colossal services 
of social insurance, which arc more extensive and costly than those in 
any other country, and to which the workers make no individual eon-, 
tribution. This huge, administration is carried on, not wholly or even 
mainly by the paid officials whom the trade unions appoint,, ov by the, 
committees which they elect, bid personally, without remuneration, by 
something like 100,000 “ activists ” among the trade unionists them, solves 
as part of their social service. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, which numbers over 70 
million members, displays a like multiformity ol‘ organisation, and a 
similar personal participation by its vast membership, in the complicated 
business of distributing over the, huge area of the UHSIt the greater part 
of its food and other commodities. 

Yet another variety is exhibited by the immense and highly dilTeronti- 
ated voluntary associations, sometimes numbering oven millions of 
Inembers apiece. Those multifarious self-governing associations, which 
oft, on enjoy financial subventions, undertake public service of one or 
other land ; partly educational, partly propagandist, including also 
sports and games of every description, along with music, painting, 
dancing and acting, as well as active cooperation with various blanches 
of government service, from the promotion of science and art up to the 
assistance of the defence forces. 

The Vocal ion of Leadership 

All the diversity of participation in the universal multiformity of 
organisation which distinguishes the USSR from every other country 
makes more than usually indispensable that leadership without which 
democracy, in any of its forms, is but a mob, It is on this point that the 
actual constitution of the Soviet Union, which is not completely written 
in any statute, differs most substantially from every other known to 
1 Spo Chapter III, in Part I., “ Man an a Produoer ". 
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polil Leal science. In the USSR the function of affording to the population 
the necessary guidance of puhlio affairs is assumed by a voluntaiy but 
highly organised and stiiotly disciplined Vocation of Leadership, which 
calls itscll the Communist Party. It is, as we have explained, 1 unlike 
anything that the western world understands by the form “party” in 
the political sense. Far from seeking to enrol everyone professing agree- 
ment with its policy or “voting its ticket” or subscribing to its funds, 
the Communist Party of the USKR has a strictly limited membership, 
amounting lo less than 3 per cent of the electorate, or loss than 2 per cent 
of the census population, recruited exclusively by cooption, after pro- 
longed probation, on qualifications of character, ability and zeal coupled 
with ungrudging acceptance of the existiug regime. We need not repeat 
our description of the way in which this peculiar companionship is 
organised on the common pattern of indirect election ; nor yet that of 
the higher standard of personal conduct than is expected from the 
ordinary citizen to which its members are held. Perhaps its most sig- 
nificant difference from the political parties of western politics may he 
found in the manner in which it maintains this standard by incessant 
corporate supervision, supplemented every few years by a systematic 
public examination of the entire vocation, and the drastic “ purging ” 
out of all backsliders and offenders, even to the extent of a fifth of the 
membership at a time. With its voluntarily assumed special obligations 
of “ poverty ” (limitation of salary by a common maximum) and “ obedi- 
ence ” (willingness to undertake any service imposed by its own corporate 
authority), as well as in its enforcement of discipline only by the penalties 
of reprimand and expulsion, the Communist Party of the USSR may be 
thought Lo resemble in structure the typical religious order of the Roman 
Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Church. But unlike the monastic orders, 
the Communist Party employs its members exclusively in the secular 
occupations of citizenship ; more than half of them continuing their 
work at the bench or in the mine, and some 40 per cent filling the adminis- 
trative or other offices to which they get elected or appointed. There is, 
however, a spiritual difference, it is an absolute condition of member- 
ship that the candidates must be free from any vestige of belief in super- 
naturalism, and that they must continue bo adhere to “Marxism”, as 
from time to time authoritatively determined. 2 Since the offering of 
guidance in public affairs by political leaders is an inevitable feature of 
civilised society, we may classify the Communist Party of the USSR 
as a professional association voluntarily qualifying itself specially for 

1 (Jhn.pl or VI. iu Part I., “ The Vocation ot Leadership ”, 

2 Moreover, the Communist Parly in the USSB is unlike the leligious order in not 
being subject to any ohiel impohod upon it from without, and being democratically governed 
by its own membership, dispersed in some 130,000 Primary Party organs, which elect a 
pyramid oi tiers ol committees, rising up to an All-Union Conference, with its central 
Committee and sub-committees ; Stalin, whom foreigners are apt to think of as a dictator, 
being merely Olio principal secretary to the organisation, a post from which he could at 
any moment be dismissed by the highest committee. 
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the exercise of {Jus function, analogous to any other organised .scientific 
profession. 1 For in the Soviet Union it it) claimed that political .science 
taken tin* pla.ee, of the electioneering ballyhoo called polities in our 
western .states. 

Such an assuinpl ion of leadership and guidance in public alTairs by 
a carefully .selected, deliberately organised and strictly disciplined voca- 
tion plainly eonntitut.es a. fundamental difference between the USSIt 
and every oilier community. ELscwlieie this function of leadership and 
guidance is assumed, often without avowal, by monarebs, ui'istoeracios, 
churches, military oasles or, more recently, by tlie, shifting juntas or 
groups, termed cabinets or parliaments, composed mostly of landowners, 
capitalist employers, financiers, merchants, bureaucrats, lawyers or more 
accumulators of wealth, with more or less pretence of ascertaining and 
undci standing the desires of the people at large, but to the habitual 
exclusion of more than a handful of the small peasants and manual 
working wage earners who make up two-thirds of the population. 

We need not here attempt to measure the success or to estimate the 
value, of this exceptional Vocation of Leadership, which may well be, 
deemed the dominant political feature of Soviet Communism. The 
student of the past couple of decades of flic USSR will not go far wrong 
if he ascribes to the outstanding members of the Communist Party the 
initiative and the decision issuing in nearly all the achievements, as well 
as some, of the shortcomings, of the administration since the Revolution 
of 1917. Nor do we undervalue the passionate zeal and devotion of the 
far-flung membership when we suggest that it is tho peculiar form of 
organisation of this Vocation of Leadership, which seems to have been 
devised and principally worked cut by Lenin and Stalin themselves, 
that is responsible for much of the amazing degree of success against 
immense difficulties which our preceding chapters have bad to recount. 
Nevertheless, as wo have described in the preceding chapter, this con- 
centration of authority in a highly disciplined Vocation has had its draw- 
backs ; there has been an atmosphere of fear among the intelligentsia, 
a succession, within tluj Party, of accusations and counter-accusations, 
a denial to dissentient leaders of freedom of combination for the pro- 
motion, of their views, and among the loss intelligent of the rank and file, 
no small amount of the chronic disease of orthodoxy. 

The Cull of Science 

One of the differences between the soviet civilisation and that of 
other countries is the way in which science is regarded. Unlike the 
groups of landed proprietors, lawyers, merchants, bureaucrats, soldiers 
and journalists in command of most other states, tlie administrators in 
tho Moscow Kremlin, genuinely believe in their professed faith. And 

1 It. is interesting to recall that essentially such ft Vocation of Leadership, termed the 
Order of the Samurai, was suggested hy Mr. H. G. Wells in 1005 in his boot entitled 
A Modei'ii Utopia, 
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i licir professed laitli is in science. No vested interests iiinder tliem from 
hiding their decisions and fclicir policy upon the best science they can 
obtain. Moreover, under the guidance of the Communist Paity, public 
opinion in tlm Soviet Union has come, to an extent unparalleled elsewhere , 
to be overwhelmingly in favour of making the utmost use of science 
as manifested in labour-saving and wealth-producing machines and in- 
venl ion. The whole community is eager for new knowledge. There is no 
country, we imagine, in which so large and so varied an amount of scienti- 
fic research is being carried on at the public expense, alike in the realm of 
abstva et I heory am I i n that of technology. There is certainly none in which 
there is so little chance of that frustration of science by the profit-making 
instinct of which the British and American scientists arc now complaining. 1 * 

This intense preoccupation, and even obsession, with science in the 
USKR has steadily increased during the past six years of the successive 
Five- Year Plans significantly enough, just at the time when even the 
United States has shut down much of its scientific activity. Nor is this 
contrast surprising. In the USSR the dominant purpose, of everyone 
who takes part in public a If airs is concentrated on increasing the aggre- 
gate wealth production, as the first condition of raising the cultural 
level of nil the 170 millions of people. The instrument by which this 
universal levelling-up can be effected is, as is widely believed, science 
itself. As wo have described in a previous chapter, 3 science is more 
and more dominating the schooling and the college training, and more 
and more enrolling in its service the most energetic and capable of the 
young. The continuous application of science to agriculture as well as 
to manufacture ; to the discovery and utilisation of new substances, 
plants or animals, as well as to the improvement of those already known ; 
to the development without limit of electric power and its use, not only 
m the various forms of communication and transport, but also in alto- 
gether novel transformations of the processes of milling and metallurgy, 
opens up a bright vista of what may amount to a new “ Industrial 
Revolution ” in which, if only a parallel development in sociology and 
ethics enables it to avoid the mistakes of the previous centuries, the 
population of the USSR may give a practical example of what was meant 
by the old stipulation Cl unless you be born again ”, 

“ Anti-Godism ” 

The feature in Soviet Communism that has most scandalised the 
western world is undoubtedly the widespread anti-godism ” which is 
common to the Soviet Government and a large, and apparently a steadily 
increasing, proportion of the whole population. An aggressively dog- 
matic atheism denies the existence, and the possibility of the existence, 

1 Sup, for instance, The Ft uslration of Mawe, by Sir A. Daniel Hall and others, edited 

hv Professor P. SoAdy (I'Kif). 

s Chapter XI. in Part H, “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. 
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of anything supernatural behiiuL or beyond what science can apprehend 
0)' demonstrate. Tliis sweeping denial lias, it is claimed, the merit of a 
public and persistent repudiation of the equivocal hypocrisy in which 
the governments and churches ol' other countries, together with hosts 
of merely conventional Christians, are to-day implicated. That is, for 
the remaking of man, no small matter. It is not with impunity that 
nations or individuals, outgrowing any genuine faith in a personal deity 
who hears their prayers and governs alike the ocean and the earthquake, 
lire harvest and the hearts of men, can continue to practise rites and 
accept religious institutions as if they were still believers. No code of 
conduct professedly based on the supposed commands of an all-powerful 
ruler will outlast the discovery that it has, in fact, no such foundation. 
One result of this widely spread equivocation is seen in the practical 
abandonment at the present time by millions of young persons in Europe 
and America, not only of Christianity, but also, along with it, of nearly 
all the commandments by which their parents were guided, without 
acquiring any substitute. Another result is the actual retrogression, in 
principles and in acts, of this or that nominally Christian country, if not 
of many oi them, to the, characteristics not of civilisation but of barbarism 
— the blood-lust and sadism accompanying the worship of a tribal god-- 
out of which they seemed to have emerged centuries ago. All this is 
noticeably increasing the number of those who think that there is some- 
thing bo be said for the paradoxical claim of Soviet Communism that 
it is, in morals as well as in economics and political science, actually 
leading the world. 

The spokesmen of Soviet Communism defend their attitude towards 
religion also on other grounds. They are engaged in the colossal task 
of raising to a higher level of civilisation, not only the workers in the 
cities, but also the huge mass of barbarian and even savage peoples of 
the backward regions of the USSR — the entirely unlettered races of the 
Arctic Circle or the Central Asian mountains, the nomadic tribes, the 
scattered hunters and fishei'S of northern and eastern Siberia, and with 
all these, the slow-moving and stubborn peasantry of the remote “ deaf 
villages ” of the great plain. So strongly docs primitive man cling to the 
superstition and magic derived from his barbarous ancestry that there 
is still a great deal to be done in the USSR to eradicate from the minds 
of these backward peoples such of their traditional and proverbial beliefs 
and practices as obstruct the adoption of scientific methods of production, 
and hinder the extension of hygienic measures for the prevention and 
euro of disease. The Vocation of Leadership in the USSR feels therefore 
justified in advising, and the People’s Commissars in commanding, the 
exclusion from the schools and the newspapers of any approval of super- 
naturalism, and in substituting for it the complete inculcation of science 
in all the relations of life, together with the encouragement of and assist- 
ance to the research from which advances in science are to he expected. 
And all this applies, as we have elsewhere suggested, not only to the 
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study of physical and biological facts, but also to the scientific study of 
social institutions and to that oi the important part of tlie universe which 
we term human behaviour. 


Emergence of a Communist Coma an c 

But science, whether in the discovery of truth about the universe or 
in the dismissal of untruth, is not, by itself, enough for the salvation of 
mankind. If scientific knowledge is to be brought to the servile of 
humanity, there must be added a purpose in man’s effort involving a 
conception of right and wrong to be embodied in the Good Lite. We 
need not repeat our description of the purpose, or our analysis of the 
code oi conduct, emerging, as a new conscience , 1 from the actual experi- 
ence of life under Soviet Communism. The feature in this new morality 
which stands out in sharpest contrast with the morality of capitalist 
societies is the recognition of a universal individual indebtedness. "No 
human being reaches manhood without having incurred a considerable 
personal debt to the community in which he lias been born and bred for 
the expense of his nurture and training. That debt he is held bound to 
repay by actual personal 'service by hand or by brain. Moreover, he is 
required throughout liis able-bodied life to employ in the service of the 
community the faculties which he has derived from it. Any person who 
neglects or refuses to pay this debt by contributing, according to lus 
ability, to satisfying the needs of the present or future generations is 
held to be a thief, and will he dealt with as such. He will, to begin with, 
he faced everywhere and at all times with the manifest disapproval of 
his mates. If his idleness or slackness continues, or if his example proves 
contagious, or if it is accompanied by negligence causing breakage of 
machinery or wastage of material, he may have to be isolated for appro- 
priate remedial treatment. But in mental no less than in physical 
diseases prevention is better than cure. The encouragement of good 
habits is deemed even more effective in producing virtuous conduct than 
Lhe discouragement of bad ones. Hence what the governing classes of 
the West consider an almost recklessly extravagant development of 
educational work in the Soviet Union from the creche to the scientific 
research institute. Hence the adoption of schemes of remuneration 
according to social value, and constant promotion from grade to grade. 
Hence, too, the incitement to extra effort in the shock brigades, constantly 
intensified by socialist competition, and the manifestations of public 
honour, public ridicule and public disgrace ; along with the helpful 
1 There is no warrant for the modern assumption that the word conscience refers to 
aomo supernatural revelation, or to assume that it implies a command of the Deity. The 
Neiv English Dictionary , in nearly four columns of quotations and derivations, finds no 
such usage. The word replaced “ inwit ” (sec The Ay mbyte, of Immjt, 1300). Dean Swift 
preached that “ the word conscience properly signifies that knowledge which a man has 
within himself of his own thoughts and wishes) ” [Works, 1745, vol. viii. p. 233). For the 
conditions and manner of its emergence in man see The Damn of Conscience, by J. H. 
Breasted, New York, 1932. 
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patronage of the weak or untrained by the strong and skilful. All lliis 
deliberate crealion of virtuous behaviour is combined with a continuous 
application of the principles of measurement and publicity which arc I Inis 
used lo foster (he habits of (.he Good Life. 

The insistence on (be liquidation of individual indebtedness, as the 
basis of virtue, is balanced by an equal insistence on the fulfilment of its 
corporate obligation as a social institution by every group or organisation. 
Whether a village soviet or the All-Union Congress, whether a factory 
committee or an industrial trust, whether a village cooperative society 
or the great Omtrosoyus, whether the smallest collective farm or the 
office directing the entire foreign trade of the USSR, thp group of indi- 
viduals conn 1 rued is always made conscious of the necessity of fulfilling 
the obligations to the community for which, rather than Cor the purpose 1 
of enforcing its own rights, the corporate entity has been called into 
existence. Tt is interesting to find, among these corporate obligations 
of every social institution in the USSR, not only the fulfilment to the 
utmost of its particular technical purpose but also the adoption and 
maintenance of universal principles of Soviet Communism. We need 
only mime the widest practicable participation of all the citizens in every 
service, and in all corporate functions ; the development of multiformity 
of structure according to circumstances instead of clinging to a rigidly 
prescribed uniformity ; and the whole- hearted acceptance of the rule of 
universal ism, irrespective of sex or race., affluence or official position. 

It is these outstanding features of the emergent morality of Soviet 
Communism that seem to us to mark it off from that of all other civilisa- 
tions. In particular, it is just these features that enable communist 
morality to embrace more than the exaction of the performance of duly. 
Within its sphere is also the positive provision not only of universal 
opportunity for the enjoyment of life but also of equal provision of 
leisure for individual disposal. It is an essential part of the Good Life 
in the USSR that every person should actually have tlic opportunity of 
working at the job that ho finds within his capacity and chooses as that 
which he likes best. Labour, (be Bolsheviks declare, is to cease to be 
merely continuous drudgery of an inferior class or race, and is to be 
made a matter of honour and a joy for every member of the community, 
ft was for this even more than for exacting the. performance of duty 
that. Lenin based the Good Life on social equality in the midst of plenty. 
If this idea scemfl fantastically utopian, that, little fact itself marks the 
gap between the two civilisations. 


A Synthetic Unity 

The foregoing summaries of the principal features of Soviet Communism 
demonstrate at least its contrast with ^western civilisation. But do these 
separate characteristics constitute a synthesis which can properly be 
considered a new way of living, distinct from that pursued by other 
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civilised societies V We suggest th.it they do. 

The characteristics of Soviet Communism, wfvieli we, have summarised 
one by ono, exhibit, when we take them together, a distinct unity, itself 
in striking contrast with the disunity of western civilisation. The code 
°f conduct based on service to the community in social equality, and on 
the maximum development of health and capacity in every individual, 
is in harmony with the exclusion of exploitation and the profit-making 
motive, and with the deliberate planning of production for community 
consumption ; whilst both are in full accord with that universal partici- 
pation in si multiform admimniratiou which characterises the soviet 
system. The economic and the political organisations, and with them 
the ethical code, are alike staked on a whole-hearted reliance on the 
beneficial effect of making known to every citizen all that is known of 
the facts of the universe, including human nature itself ; that is to say, 
on science as interpreted dialectically, to the exclusion of any miraculous 
Buporuaturalism or mystical faith in the persistence of personal life after 
death. The Worship of God is replaced by the Service of Man. 

We may note in passing that the synthetic unity of the new civilisation 
of the USSR, whether or not, it can he said to he in any degree due to 
geographical or racial factors, is at least in harmony with them. The 
vast monotonous and apparently boundless steppe, sparsely peopled and 
only patchily brought under cultivation, with its prolonged winter cold 
and darkness, certainly influences its various inhabitants towards a 
common unity ; to this or that form of collectivism ; to mutual help in 
voluntary cooperation ; to incessant discussion in village mootings and 
to the acceptance of centralised guidance from a Vocation of Leadership. 


Disinteyratimj Capitalism 

This synthetic unity of the various features of Soviet Communism is 
clearly very different from the waning “ contradictions ” that continually 
disillusion contemporary western civilisation. Why the striking increase 
in the productivity of labour arising from the application of modern 
science in industry and agriculture should have led, in all capitalist 
countries, to the paradoxical result of destitution continuing in the 
midst of plenty ; why inventions should be simultaneously encouraged 
and not applied ; why science should be at one and the same time pro- 
moted and frustrated ; why the capitalist-producing organisation should 
close factories, shut down mines, stop building operations and habitually 
destroy the undue abundance of its harvests, whilst millions of people 
go underfed, under-clothed and under-housed, and are yet refused em- 
|tloy merit at wages, and so cannot make their demand for commodities 
“ effective ” ; all these contradictions immanent in the latter develop- 
ments of capitalism insult reason and yet seem to defy reform. These 
contradictions are perceived by those who are unaffected by communist 
propaganda. It is no less a person than the Chief Medical Officer of*bhe 
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British Government who lias just told the nation that “ U nvmjiloyment, 
under-nourishment and pi even I able malady and accident seem to be the 
unavoidable concomitants of cm rent civilisation in Western Em ope, of the 
pH’&anl day ”R it is an Ameriean technologist who declares that “ A new 
machine which can lighten the human burden is not a thing of evil, 
but a blessing to mankind. An idea which increases ellieiency in an 
oilier or factory- enables one person to do the work of two without 
greater effort— is not in itself harmful to society. It is the uUhsaho n of 
these machines without regaid to human needs that has led us into our 'present 
yhasthj predicament-” 2 

Nor is this the only form taken by the contradictions. The capitalist 
employer or trader or financier usually supports the church and oven 
attends its services ; but his common sense and business experience 
forbid any attempt on his part to square his profit-making, which com- 
petition makes ruthless and even nationally destructive, with the de- 
li unciations of the prophets and the exhortations to mercy and compassion, 
and brotherly love toward all men, to which he piously listens on Sundays, 
and to which the statesmen whom he supports continue to pay what is, 
necessarily, in many, perhaps even a majority of them, an insincere 
homage. Compromise is as impossible”, to quote the words of Pro- 
fessor Tawney, “ between the Church of Christ and the idolatry of wealth, 
which is the practical religion of capitalist societies, as it was between the 
Church and the state idolatry of the Roman Empire. ... It is that 
whole system of appetites and values, with its deification of the life of 
snatching to hoard, and hoarding to snatch, which now, in the hour of 
its triumph, while the plaudits of the crowd still ring in the cars of the 
gladiators, and the laurels are still unladed on their brows, seems some- 
times to leave a taste as of ashes on the lips of a civilisation which has 
brought to the conquest of its material environment resources unknown 
to earlier ages, but which 1ms not yet learned to master itself.” More- 
over, the autocratic position attained by the owners of the means of 
production, whether employers or landlords or financiers, with tlic grow- 
ing inequalities of wealth and enjoyment, becomes daily less compatible 
with the exigencies of parliamentary democracy, just as both parlia- 
mentary democracy and Christianity arc severely discovered to bo 
incompatible with the imperialism manifesting itself in the exploitation 
of subject races to which capitalism is increasingly driven ; whilst 
statesmen, capitalists and clergy are alike becoming aware that their 
countries are drilling, as it seems owing to the very disunity character- 
ising their common civilisation, helplessly towards another world war. 
tc The growth of civilisation hitherto known to history ”, it has been 

1 Annual Report for 1933 of the Uluof Nodical Officer, Ministry of Health and board 
of Education, entitled On the. State of the Public Health, by Kir George Newman, K..C.B, 
(Stationery Office, 1931), p. 254. See also Public III- fl nallh, by 0. E. McNally (1935). 

2 "The Problem of Technological Unemployment in the United States”, by Irving 
II. Plamm, in International Labour Review (March 1935), p. 347. 

a Religion and the like of Capitalism, by R. H. Tawney (192G), pp. 286-287. 
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■said by an acute student of both the past and the present , 1 “has . . 
always followed a curve. The vigour and construe! iveness cause what 
seems to us an upward movement in human society until a point is 
reached at which no further movement in that direction is possible 
unless the small civilised minority are prepared to share both the material 
products and the psychology of civilisation with the mass below them. 
No civilised minority has yet been found nulling to make the necessary 
sacrifices, and the result has always been a struggle in the heart of 
civilisation and society ; the upward movement immediately stops ; 
the gates are once more opened to the barbarians ; the curve descends 
and civilisation fades and dies. . . . We are living through one of these 
'periods of struggle and decivilisation.” 

Let us end this rapid summary of the contradictious inherent in the 
civilisation of western Europe by the less pessimistic prediction of an 
American 'thinker regarding the coming revolution in his own country . 3 
“ It would he pleasant to be able to predict that those who accede to 
power will be at once wise, efficient and resolute, that the old ruling classes 
will gracefully how to the inevitable, that neither violence nor civil war 
will follow, that a system of socialised planning will smoothly come into 
being, which almost at once will realise all the beneficent possibilities 
of a technical civilisation. If all this does occur so painlessly, it will be, 
the first time in history that a social revolution has been completed with 
neatness and dispatch. What is much more likely is that there will be 
a prolonged period of turmoil and uncertainty, the moderates will in- 
glorioualy fail, and there will he fighting, swings to the left and reaction. 
It will be a period of terrible discomfort, of mingled heroism and meanness, 
of the clumsy effort of human beings slowly to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions of life. Eventually the outcome will he the final disappear- 
ance of government by private profit-makers over the means of pro- 
duction, a chance for social management to learn its task Ly experience. 
This will not be Utopia. The perfect society has never yet resulted from 
a revolution. The process will simply he the adjustment of mankind to 
a now phase, made necessary by its own evolution. The new society will 
consist of men and women in a, new bond of comradeship setting forth 
on still another voyage to the unknown.” 


Will Soviet Communism Endure ? 

For the first four or five years of the soviet revolution, during the 
period of civil war and famine, all the governments of the world assumed 
that the Bolshevik rule would pass away, and be superseded either by 
the return of tsardom or by one or more parliamentary republics. Even 
seven years ago, after the formal recognition of the Soviet Union by 
many of the governments of the world, the predominant opinion of those 

1 Quack Quack !, by Leonard. Woolf (193G), pp. 103-166. 

3 The Coming American Revolution, by George Soule (1934 ), p. 303. 
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who thought they know about Russia wan that Soviet Communism would 
presently he liquidated. It wan held that the hive- Year Plan would he a 
hideous failure, thai the great < la ms and [lower sin I ions, like the gigantic 
new huToiies, wojo destined In stand an silent and motionless on the 
steppe as the pyramids of the Egyptian deserts ; (lint the debts eouhaotcd 
abroad for production {roods would never he paid ; and that the foreign 
specialists would troop away as their salaries ceased. To-day not even 
the most embittered enemy denies that Soviet industry is a going and 
even a si caddy increasing concern ; or that more and more factories and 
power stations, schools and technical instilutes, new cities and cultivated 
areas, are being opened up on both sides of the Urals, all the way from 
Hie Baltic to the Pacific It is admitted that roads and canals and new 
lines of railway are extending in all directions from the Arctic Circle to 
the Central Asian mountains and the Black Sea, whilst civil aviation is 
already as prominent in Sibeiia as in western Europe. About the com- 
plete success of collectivised and mechanised agriculture there may be, 
in certain quarters, still some doubt. But the experience of the last 
three harvests seems to ■justify the claim of the Soviet Government that 
the. initial difficulties of this gigantic transformation have been over- 
come. There is, indeed, little reason to doubt that the aggregate output 
of foodstuffs, and of such specialised crops ns cotton, tea, flax and sugar- 
beet, is being increased at a great rate. Already every soviet citizen 
may have as much food as he can pay for — for the Eliasian a great tiling — 
and that lie can also pay for much else than food is demonstrated both 
by the total absence of involuntary unemployment and by the rapidly 
increasing sales of popular luxuries. Even the bankers of London and 
Now York are impressed by soviet debts being for tho first time paid in 
native gold, whilst purchases are increasingly made for cash on delivery 
rather than on onerous credit terms. Besides these pacific activities, 
the very enemies of Soviet Communism warn us that, notwithstanding 
its supposed inefficiency, it, has somehow built up a well-armed, highly 
disciplined and extensively mechanised Bed Army a million strong ; and, 
above all, Llie largest bombing air force in the world. The change in 
governmental opinion about the USSR is shown by the successive arrivals 
In Moscow of the foreign minister of state after state, bent on concluding 
pacts of mutual, assistance with the Soviet Union ; and by its admission, 
on a practically unanimous invitation, into the League of Nations. Wha t 
would happen lo any government in Europe or Asia in the event of a 
great Avar no one can foresee. The Bolshevist Government evinces an 
insistent eagerness to ensure world peace ; and this might rashly be taken 
as a sign of weakness. On the other hand, it is becoming evident that 
the rulers of huge territories, possessed of groat air fleets, such as the 
USSR and the TJ.S.A., stand at an advantage in conflict with smaller 
and more densely populated countries such as Japan and Great Britain, 
Germany and Poland, and other European states. In short, the survival- 
value of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, whether in peace or in 
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war, is to-day estimated at least as highly as that of any other of the 
Great Powers. 

At this point we, hear an interested reader asking ” Will it spread \ " 
Will this new civilisation, with its abandonment of the incentive of profit- 
making, its extinction of unemployment, its planned production for: 
community consumption, and the consequent licpridation of the landlord 
and the capitalist, spread to other countries 'l Our own reply is : “ Yes, 
it will But how, when, where, with what modifications, and whether 
through violent revolution or by peaceful penetration, or even hy con- 
scious imitation, are questions we cannot answer. 
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To the renders a,s well at, to the authors of Sovtel Conunumsm it seems a 
tnv souks business to add to its 119)5 pages four-score more by way of 
Postscript to thin second edition, Our excuse is that during the past 
two years. changes have been made and events have oceiii red that have 
been widely advertised and eagerly dismissed, both by friends and by 
opponents of the Hoviet Union. We do not like to let the book continue 
to be sold without mention of these happenings. 

T'kiremost among these new-comers into the held of controversy is 
the new constitution of the 1JSSK, already announced in the first edition 
(see pp. 84-87), hut to-day tire law of the land, in course of being imple- 
mented from end to end of the vast, territory from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, As u set-off against tins novel and surprising “ Declaration, of 
the Bights of Man”, lliore is the dark shadow of the Moscow Trials, 
with its sequel of “ conspiracy-hunting ”, a tragic hangover from the 
violence of the revolution ancl civil war. But, this is not all. Alike in 
the organisation of Man as a Producer aticl Man as a Consumer, notable 
developments have taken place since 1934 ; such, for instance, as the 
Stakhanov Movement, started by members and officials of the trade 
unions, which, in their growth, have themselves been thoroughly reorgan- 
ised. When we visited the USUI l in 19)52, and again in 1934, the success 
of the collective farms (associations of owner-producers) was still in 
doubt. Eye-witnesses during 1930 and 1937 testify to the marked 
change in the life and mentality of the peasants in these collective farms, 
whose greatly increased purchases of formerly unknown luxuries demon- 
strate their growing prosperity. 

Passing from Man as a Producer to Man as a Consumer, there needs 
to be recorded, along with the vast increase in production, a new and 
extensive reorganisation of the whole system of retailing commodities 
to cope with a great increase in popular demand, and a consequent, shift 
of the sphere of the ever-growing consumers’ cooperative movement. As 
some of our critics not unjustly complained, we omitted altogether, in 
the first edition, to describe the working of the system of currency and 
the place of money in the Soviet Union. Since we wrote in 1934 the 
whole of rationing has disappeared, and with it all the separate kinds 
of “ exclusive ” retail shops at which particular sets of citizens enjoyed 
specially privileged supplies and prices. Now everyone buys where lie 
will, at prices substantially uniform. This enables us to expound very 
simply the paradox of currency in the USSR, where neither surplus 
nor scarcity of notes has any effect on prices, production or foreign 
trade ; and money serves only to give the citizen unfettered freedom to 
spend his income whore and when and how ho chooses. 

More exciting is the “ stop in the mind ” of our Bohemian admirers 
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of revolutionary communism at what seems to them the terrifying resur- 
rection of what they call “ puritan ethics”, manifested by the public 
insistence on cleanliness and decency of personal conduct ; the prohibition 
of abortion and homosexuality; the objection within the Communist 
Party to sexual promiscuity among its members : and, most reactionary 
of all, the outspoken approval of lifelong attachment of husband and 
wife as the most appropriate setting under Communism for family life ! 
Considering all these changes in (he form, if not also in the substance of 
Soviet Communism, have the developments since 1935 warranted the 
provocative words in the title of our book, “ A New Civilisation ! ” If 
so, can we, by omitting the mark of interrogation, answer the question 
in the affirmative ? In the concluding paragraph of this Postscript, we 
give some reasons for such a decision. 


The Neiv Constitution 

Wo chronicled, in our first edition, the decision of the Congress in 
January 1935 to formulate a new constitution in which would be sub- 
stituted “ equal franchise for not entirely equal, direct election for 
indirect, and secret for open voting ” for all representative organs, from 
the city and village soviets to the Central Executive Committee of the 
USKR. The proposal, made by Molotov, the President of the Council 
of People’s Commissars, was immediately referred to the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) with instructions to prepare a complete draft for 
submission to a specially summoned All-Union Congress. The very next 
day the Central Executive Committee, on the suggestion of Stalin, who 
was elected to preside, appointed a committee of 31 leading statesmen 
and constitutional authorities to carry out the task. This committee 
called to its aid no fewer than twelve subcommittees, to eleven of which 
specific chapters were entrusted, whilst the twelfth, of which Stalin 
himself was chairman, served as an editorial body, coordinating the work 
as a whole. Within live months this committee had reported to the 
Central Executive Committee, by which its draft was approved, On 
June 12, 1936, this draft was published to the world with an invitation 
bo all the citizens of the USSR to criticise freely, and to suggest without 
any limitations, whatever alterations they desired. There followed a 
nation-wide discussion, extending over the whole 13 chapters and 146 
clauses of the draft, a public discussion unparalleled in scope and range. 
The document was published in full, not only in thousands of newspapers 
but also in cheap pamphlet form, eventually to the number of sixty 
millions of copies in a dozen different languages. It was broadcast, 
chapter by chapter, from scores of radio stations to the listening crowds 
at thousands of public loud-speakers, and over two million domestic 
wireless sets. Innumerable public meetings were held — the number 
reported was 527,000— for exposition and free discussion in factories 
and on farms, in village streets and city halls, from the Polish border 
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to liie Pacific const. TJk- (.«.* attendance was estimated at, thirty- 

nix and a half millions. As a result, more Ilian a hundred and fifty 
thousand suggestions and eiibieisms were received by the twelve sub 
committees at Moscow, by whom they were boiled down to a hundred 
or so of useful criticisms, most of them supply in" accidental omissions 
from the draft, or making verbal improvements. Along with these 
minor changes half a dozen amendments of substance wore recommended 
to the Congress Cor acceptance. In November HY.W the specially elected 
All-Union Congress (the eighth and last.) assembled in the Croat Hall 
of the Kremlin to the number of 2010 delegates, representing (ill national- 
ities or moos from all parts of the IhSSK. After ten days of eager dis- 
cussion during which all delegates claiming to speak were heal'd, the 
recommended amendments were all carried, cillicr by acclamation or 
by substantial majorities, and the draft as amended was, on December 5, 
1 <»(>, finally adopted without a dissentient voice.' 


The ttiyuifiruHcc <>J the New ConutHuiion 

What is the dominant feature of the New Constitution ? To tire 
British or American publicist it may seem lo be the broadening and 
strengthening of the political structure of the, community. But we 
suggest that the importance of these purely electoral changes has been 
exaggerated. Thus, the method of direct election of representatives, by 
the largest electorate ever known, is no innovation in the Soviet Union. 
It has for years prevailed in both city and village, no fewer than severity- 
, seven million votes having been directly east for flic soviets at the last 
general election prior to that of UNO, out of a total electorate of over 
ninety-one millions. In fact, direct election by adult suffrage was actually 
included in the published programme of the Bolshevik Party as long 
ago as 1903. It is true that, amid the revolutionary turmoil of 1917 
1918, the civil war of 1918 1920 and the incessant labours at reconstruc- 
tion during the past dozen years, it was almost necessarily arranged that, 
whilst, the elections to the seventy thousand city and village soviets 
continued to be direct, the members of the four or live thousand district 
and provincial councils, like those of the supreme assembly, the All- 
Union Oongress of Soviets, should bo indirectly elected, as members of 
the Senate of the United States were until 1918. It is not clear Lo the 
outsider how much difference has hecn made in the character and com- 
position of the US. Senate by the substitution of direct for indirect 

1 Tlio best desoriplion of all these proceedings in The New Soviet, (Jonstitnliuti, by Anna 
Louise Strong (Now York, 1 1)37, 109 pp.). Wo have added to Uio Appendices of Part 1, 
(pp. 528 l -528 ;ia ) a translation of the wholo lost of this New Constitution, together with 
QUr own summary of its clauses, rearranged in a way to emphasise its importance "is a new 
„ Declaration of the Bights of Man. Tt, remains to be said that all the constitutions of (he 
previous constituent republics of the Union, together with those of the new promotions 
to that status, have been superseded in the course of 1937 by new enactments of the 
several legislatures, incorporating all the features of the revised federal constitution, in 
some cases with minor additions on local topics. 
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election, No one can predict, with any confidence that any greater 
difference will he made by the analogous change in the D8SH. Even 
the adoption of necret voting everywhere and its substitution, throughout 
the rural districts, of some (iOO substiuitiullv equal const ituoneies of con- 
sidei'able magnitude, for the show of hands in hundreds of thousands of 
relatively small village meetings, may be found, m the circumstances of 
the UBWR, where the personal tyranny of landlord mid capitalist is 
unknown, to make little change. 1 

Similarly, with regard to the enlargement of the electorate and the 
equalisation of representation of citizen and villager. Certainly, the 
gesture is impressive of the abandonment of all exclusions 2 and inequali- 
ties train the electoral franchise, which becomes unquestionably by far 
the widest in the world. Neither ill-gotten wealth nor former anti-social 
occupation, not even family relationship to the late Tsar, nor membership 
of a religious order, will henceforth deprive a soviet citizen of his vote, 
ft has scarcely been noticed that, with one conspicuous exception, these 
exclusions had already mostly lapsed in practice. The principal innova- 
tion in 1 93(1 is that,, without any change of official policy towards theology, 
nearly fifty thousand practising priests of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
together with some hundreds of Roman Catholic, Evangelical, Moham- 
medan and Buddhist officiants, now for the first lime receive votes. 
(This reveals, by the way, how untrue is the common statement, that 
religious worship had been suppressed in the USSR.) But what are fifty 
thousand in an electorate that has already reached a total not far short 
of one hundred millions 1 Possibly more significant is the enactment, 
that the vote of each of the sixty-odd millions of rural electors will hence- 
forth count as much as that of each of the thirty-odd millions of urban 
electors, instead of only about half (usually mis-stated as one-fifth) as much. 
This is Stalin’s effective answer to the constantly repeated slanders as 
to the oppression of the peasants, and their supposed disaffection. The}' 
are now confidently expected to vote in much the same way as their sons 
and daughters and brothers and sisters who have migrated to the cities. 

To the student of political science the most important innovation is, 
not any reshaping of the, electoral machinery, but the. enshrinement in 
the constitution of a new set of the “ rights of man ”, The, Declaration 

1 It should bo noted that, during 1937, tho system of voting by secret ballot instead of 
in open mooting has boon adopted also in the elections within the Communist Party and 
tho trade union movement. Why t Because it is felt that open voting “ in meeting 
assembled ” leads in some oases to cooption of new members by t,he committee, owing to 
neglect of tho officials to cull meetings and indifference of the members to attend them, 
from a historical standpoint it is interesting to note that there was a similar objection, 
in England, to tho Open Vestry of tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and that 
Relent Vestries, coopting now members, wore established in many districts. The method 
of indirect election to superior authorities has also been tried and found wanting in Great 
Britain. The indirooi ly elected body ceases to be subject to popular approval or control, 
and tends also, in practice, to choose its new members by what is virtually cooption, (See, 
tor the English experience, Tin Parish and tin County, by S. and B. Webb.) 

“ Other than for certified mental deficiency, or judicial sentence expressly including a 
temporary deprivation of electoral rights, 
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of Independence of Ike American rebels of 177G and (die United Hint, os 
C'oiwtituiion of 1787 were botli founded on an almost unfettered individual 
ownership of private pioperty for the making of profit. The French 
Declaration of the flights of Man in 1789 (and as re-written in 1793) 
had a similar basis. These were alike sanctifications of the motive of 
individual profit-making, then believed to be the necessary foundation 
of economic progress. It von in the Principle* of a (Jivd Code Bentham 
allowed only one encroach incut upon private property-— that of luxation 
— aud recognised only four “ends” of civil government, without specify- 
ing how they could be attained, namely, subsistence, security, equality 
and abundance. In 1818 Louis Blanc asked in vain for the addition of 
the “ right to work ”, meaning the right to be found paid employment by 
the state. In 193(5 the Soviet Constitution ensures to every citizen, not 
only protection against aggression and arbitrary arrest, but also the right 
to have remunerative work; for the women the right to a specially 
elaborate provision for motherhood ; for both sexes the right to specified 
hours of rest aud paid weeks of holiday ; the right of education of every 
kind and grade and at any age, open to all, free of charge ; and, most far- 
reaching of all, the right to full economic provision, according to need, in 
all the vicissitudes of life. And this formal enactment of such enormously 
extended “rights of man” is hut the explicit consecration in the constitu- 
tion of what is, throughout the USSR, already very largely in operation. 

A few words may be added with regard to the amendments recom- 
mended by the government and adopted by the congress out of the 
hundred and fifty thousand separate criticisms or suggestions yielded 
by the nation-wide discussion. A few of these were merely verbal, 
including some further additional explicit recitals of existing law, such 
as the safeguarding of property in such collective ownership as trade 
unions and cooperative organisations, sports clubs, etc., and the reaffirma- 
tion of the right of inheritance. Another emphasised that the permanent 
occupation of land in usufruct secured to collective farm associations was 
to be for ever free of rent (though not of taxation !). A numerously 
supported proposal to continue indefinitely the deprivation of the right 
to vote heretofore suffered by priests, monks and other ministers of 
religion was emphatically negatived as contrary to fundamental Bolshevik 
policy. Uniyersalism in electoral matters was carried to a further point 
by amendments extending direct election even to the Soviet of National- 
ities (the chamber of the bicameral Supreme Council giving equal repre- 
sentation to large and small national constituents of the USSR — see 
pp. 88-9 1 ) ; and making its total membership equal in number to that 
of the other chamber (Soviet of the Union). Otherwise it is remarkable 
how much of the constitutional structure of the USSR, as settled in 
1924, was retained in the draft formulated by Stalin’s committees, aud 
how completely their proposals were approved in popular discussion, and 
finally enacted by the congress. 

Considered as a political gesture, alike to the millions at home and 
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to other nations, the sternest, critics allow the new constitution, to be a 
political masterpiece. For the first time since the revolution of 11)17 
Moscow was able to sound the note of achievement,. Those in authority 
at the Kremlin were able to announce, in effect, that the immense clilfi- 
c Lillies of so gigantic a social and economic reconstruction are overcome. 
Not stability only, but also success, had been substantially secured. A 
second impression is that of maturity. The child bom in 1917 has come 
of age and is now taking an adult place in the world. Development, 
far from having stopped, is plainly proceeding at a greater rate than 
before ; hut it is seen now to he the development of a new type of demo- 
cracy broadening into ever wider circles and still rising towards its prime. 
It must, however, he remembered that constitutions are judged, in the 
long run, not by what they say, but according to how they work — or 
arc worked ! The “ Twelve Tables of the Law ” (see pp. 528 31 -528 33 ) 
enshrined in the new constitution of the Soviet Union, as it was enacted 
in December 1986, will be judged by the world according to the way in 
which these provisions arc found to be actually working, say, in December 
1942, after five years’ experience without war! To-day they at least 
mark a distinct stage in political progress ; and they point in what seems 
to most Britons and Americans, Frenchmen and Scandinavians, the right 
direction. 

The Treason Trials 

From the high lights of the New Constitution we descend to the 
dark depths of the Moscow Trials. To many people in Great Britain and 
the United States the outstanding feature of the record since 1934 is the 
scries of trials of highly placed soviet citizens for high treason, conspiracy 
to assassinate, criminal intercourse with the spies and other agents of 
foreign powers, and even the wilful wrecking of railways and industrial 
plants. That so many men in high official positions, mostly active 
participants in the Devolution of 1917, and some oi them companions 
of Lenin, should have committed such crimes, sometimes over a number 
of years, lias seemed to western observers almost incredible. That in 
the course, of the customary private investigations, prior to the judicial 
trials, the defendants should, oue and all, have made full and detailed 
confessions, unreservedly repeated iu open court, of the guilt not only of 
themselves but also of their fellow criminals, seemed to raise the tragic story 
to the fantastic madness of a nightmare ; it seemed that the confessions 
must have been forced on the prisoners by torture or the threat of torture. 

A distinguished Irishman long resident in London, hints that what 
needs explanation is rather the British procedure in criminal prosecutions, 
which differs so remarkably from that of all the other nations of Europe. 
In his view, the conduct of the prisoners in these Russian trials is in full 
accord with the Russian character. 1 In England, our friend remarks, a 

i “ What did Hadek mean ”, asks Sir John Maynard, “ when he said that ‘there are 

in this country aemi-Trotalcyinta, quarter-Trotskyieta, one-eighth- TroLakyiste . . . to mesa 
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prisoner indicted for t, ten, son in practically forced to go through a legal 
routine of defence, lie pleads Not (Unity ; and Iris counsel assumes for 
him an ailitudc of injured innocence, refusing to admit any evidence 
that is not within certain rules, demanding legitimate proof. of every 
fttnloment and setting up a hypothesis as to what actually happened 
which is consistent with the prisoner's innocence. Fie cross-examines 
the drown witnesses mercilessly, lie puls I ho prisoner into the witness- 
box and asks him questions so framed that by simply alTirmafive answers 
or indignant denials or at worst by flat perjury (which is considered 
allowable on such occasions) lie may seem to support the hypothesis. 
The judge compliments the counsel on the brilliant ability with which 
he lias conducted his ease, lie points out to the jury that the hypothesis 
is manifestly fictitious and the prisoner obviously guilty. The jury 
Finds the necessary verdict. The judge then, congratulating the prisoner 
on having boon so ably defended and fairly tried, sentences him to death 
and commends him to the mercy of his God. 

May not this procedure,, which seems so natural and inevitable to us, 
very intelligibly strike a Russian as a farce tolerated because our rules 
of evidence and forms of trial have never been systematically revised on 
rational lines. Why should a conspirator who is caught out by the 
Government, and who knows that lie is caught out and tluit. no denials 
or hypothetical fairy tales will help him to escape why should he degrade 
himself uselessly by a mock defence instead of at once facing the facts 
and discussing his part in them quite candidly with Ids captors ? There 
is a possibility of moving them by such a friendly course : in a mock 
defence there, is none. Our candid friend submits that the Russian 
prisoners simply behave naturally and sensibly, as Englishmen would 
were they not virtually compelled by their highly artificial legal system 
to go through a routine which is useful to the accused only when there 
is some doubt as to the facts or as to the guilt or innocence of the conduct 
in question. What possible good could it do them to behave otherwise ? 
Why should they waste the time of the court and disgrace themselves 
by prevaricating like pickpockets merely to employ the barristers? 
Our friend suggests that some of us are so obsessed with our national 
routine that the candour of the Russian conspirators seems grotesque 
and" insane, Which of the two courses, viewed by an impartial visitor 
from Mars, would appear the saner ? 

Nevertheless the staging of the successive trials, and the summary 
executions in which they ended, appeared strangely inconsistent with 

people wo say . . . whoever lias I, ho slighter rift with the Party, lot him realise that to- 
morrow lie may bo a divers ioi) is I, to-morrow ho may ho a traitor, if ho does not thoroughly 
heal the rift hy complete, ami utter frankness to Iho Party We think that he unconsciously 
furnished a clue to the riddle of the confessions. Not, only in. these Trotskyist oases, but 
in many others, wo have aeon accused peiaona apparently eager to confess, and to insist 
on the completeness of their guilt, And the confessions have not boon of the defiant 
hind- Rather have they been of the penitent kind, of a sinner making a clean breast of 
Ilia sins, end extenuating nothing,” (“ Light oil the Trotskyist Trials ”, by Sir John 
Maynard, i n TM Political Quarterly, J uly 1937, pp, 403-410.) 
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(he oilier actions of the Soviet Government, h’or the past seven years 
its policy had seemed to he directed lowarcls cxcitimi admiration for its 
achievements, and cum towards winning the respect of the vest cm 
world, and especially of Britain and the. United Stales. It must have 
been foreseen that this "whole series of triads, the numerous shootings to 
which they led, and the ugly publicity and popular abuse of the de- 
fendants which the Soviet Government apparently organised and en- 
couraged, and especially the malignity with which Leon Trotsky, safe in 
lar-off Mexico, was assailed, would produce a setback in the international 
appreciation which the Soviet Union was increasingly receiving. The 
Soviet Government must have had strong grounds for the action which 
lias involved such unwelcome consequences. 1 

Let ns first set out tire facts before attempting any interpretation of 
them. We described in our first edition (pp, 538-534) the principal public 
trials of this kind during the past decade, from the so-called Shablity 
prosecution in 4927 1928, of Russian technicians in the Donets Coal- 
mines, together with some German engineers ; the monster trial at 
Kharkov of the Ukrainian Nationalists in J 929-11)30, and that of the 
so-called Industrial Party at Moscow in 1030-1931 ; down to the prose- 
cution of the Menshevik professors and officials in 1931, It may well be 
a matter for doubt and enquiry how far the breakdowns or betrayals of 
soviet organisation revealed in these trials were attributable to deliberate 
treason on the part of the perpetrators, in conspiracy with the ever- 
aotive emiyren in Paris or at Prague, and how far to the constant sus- 
picions of associating with disloyalty under which the intelligentsia of 
the period had to work. It is only fair to describe (see pp. 555-550) how 
Stalin, in his widely reported speech of June 23, 1931, made an attempt 
to get the Soviet Government out of this vicious circle by insisting on 
new relations with the professional experts, and generally with the 
intelligentsia, who were henceforth to be treated with respect and 
trust. 

1 The principal soiuoc of information must always bo The Cate of the Anti-iSovirt 
Trot sky i la Centra • A Vctbatim Report published by the People's Commissariat of Justice of 
the OSAR (58(1 pp.), published in 1937 within a few weeks after the trial, at the price of 
half a crown or one dollar in London and .Now York respectively. An abbreviated version, 
with, preface, is given in The Moscow Trials (January 1937), edited by R. T. Miller (London, 
1937). See also Soviet Justice und the trial of Itadelc and others, by Dudley Collard, Barrister- 
at-Law, with an introduction by X). N. Pritt, K.O., M.P. (London. 1937) ; and the very 
informative article, “ Light on the Trotskyist Trials ”, by Sir John Maynard, in The 
Political Quarteihj for July 1937. The best press comment known to os is Malcolm 
Cowley's lengthy review of the proceedings in The Nation (New York) for April 7, 1937 
(pp. 2(17-270). Kadek’a statement i.s published in The Slavonic Review for April 1037. 
Moscow, JUT/, by Lion Eeuohtwnugor (London, 1937, 134 pp.), gives two valuable chapters 
of an oyc-wituem’s impressions. 

. Trotsky’s own ease for Ills policy (written, before the trial) may ho studied in his book 
The. Revolution Betrayed (Now York and London : 1939-1937 ; also in French, La Rehvltt- 
iion trtihie.) j also This Third International After Lenin (Now York, 1936, 356 pp.) ; together 
with his book entitled The Stalin School of Falsification (New York). See also The End. of 
Socialism in Russia, by Max Eastman (New York and London, 1937, 46 pp.), and World 
Revolution, 10 17-1030, by ft L. R. James (London, 1937). 
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TTnfoituiiafoIy Llii.s generous spirit did not long prevail. The trial o! 
the Metro- Vickers engineers and their Russian colleagues in January 
1933 (see |)|>. 5,97-558) revealed (though only in some of the defendants) 
not only cases of mild hi ibeiy and the systematic collection of informal ion 
coming within the legal definition of espionage, but also a negligence 
that was hardly to bo distinguished from sabotage, which was visited by 
tin 1 couit with sentences of discriminating model ation. There promptly 
followed a renewed campaign of incitement by the eimc/rex of Prague and 
Cans, with which was apparently connected the illegal and secret entry 
into the USSR, across its western land frontier during 11)154, of more than 
a hundred emissaries, hearing arms (and some of them bombs), nearly 
all of whom were, without publicity, promptly arrested, and held for 
interrogation. It will be recalled that it was during this period that 
Hitler was proclaiming his intention of annexing the Ukraine, and of 
securing forced concessions of much-needed minerals from the Urals— a 
threat which, it might be argued, implied that lie was aware of there 
being allies within the USSR who would help him lo overcome Stalin’s 
government, just as he haler became, aware of confederates in Spain 
among the army oilicers bent on overthrowing the Republic government, 
and installing a Fascist regime in alliance with the Fascist Powers. 

hi December 19154 the head Bolshevik official in Leningrad (Kirov) 
was assassinated by a dismissed employee, who may have acted inde- 
pendently out of personal revenge, but who was discovered to have 
secret connections with conspiratorial circles of ever-widening range (see 
pp. 558-501). The (Government reaction to this murder was to lmrry 
on the trial, condemnation and summary execution of the hundred or 
more persons above referred to, who were undoubtedly guilty of illegal 
entry and inexcusably bearing arms and bombs, although it was appar- 
ently not proved that they had any connection with Kirov’s assassination 
or the conspiracies associated therewith. These conspiracies were gradu- 
ally unravelled in several successive trials during 1936, which involved 
the condemnation and summary execution of Kamenev, Zinoviev and 
others of lesser notoriety. 

A climax which seemed final was reached by the criminal proceedings 
in January 1937 against such leading Bolsheviks as Pyatalcov, Sercbrya- 
takov, Radok and Sokolnikov, with others less well known abroad, upon 
charges of conspiracy to overthrow the Government by force, treasonable 
associations with German and Japanese government agents to this end, 
attempts at assassination of Molotov and other leaders, and criminal 
sabotage of mine and railway working resulting in loss of life. Yet only 
a few months later came a now sensation, when eight generals of the 
Red Army were tried and condemned to death for treasonable association 
with the emissaries and spies of foreign governments preparing for 
invasion of the USSR. The unpleasant impression of these proceedings 
on the western world wag deepened by the bias, persistently shown against 
the exiled Leon Trotsky, constantly alleged to have boon the chief insti- 
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gator and director of tlie whole series ol' crimes. The confessions of the 
defendants ; the manner m which their several s lories corroboraled one 
another ; their frank explanations of the way they had jielded to the 
temptation ot giving t Loir general adhesion to a treasonable conspiracy 
of which they did not at first understand the scope ; and lrow they had 
then found themselves unable lo escape from the toils in which they had 
become entangled ;■ — be it added, a certain amount of further corrobora- 
tion deduced from incautiously published utterances both by German 
and by .Japanese statesmen, convinced the British and American journal- 
ists present at I he trial in January 1937 that the defendants were really 
guilty ol the treasonable conspiracies with which they were charged. 
Careful perusal of the full reports of the proceedings and speeches at 
the public trial leaves upon us the same impression, so far as concerns 
tire actual defendants, though without necessarily endorsing the judgment 
on Trotsky himself, who was not before the Court, and of whose personal 
'participation there was little testimony that would have been accepted 
as evidence in a British court. It must, however, be admitted that the 
impression made upon public opinion in the United States and western 
Europe has been unfavourable to the Soviet Government, even to the 
extent of creating a certain sympathy with Leon Trotsky ; tills sympathy 
causing to be forgotten, not only his repeated published demands and 
incitements that tiro government of Stalin must be overthrown, but also 
that it is Trotsky and the Trotslryists in America and western Europe 
who are avowedly seeking to create forcible revolutions everywhere, in 
opposition to Stalin’s administration, which, as we have described (pp. 

1 110-1118), has for the past ten years abandoned that policy for one of 
“ building socialism ” in the USSR, in the hope that it will be able to 
influence the world towards Communism, not by any revolutionary 
incursions into other countries, but by the peaceful example of its own 
economic and social achievements in the Soviet Union. 

If wo may attempt a detached and philosophical interpretation of 
these proceedings, alike of tire various defendants and of the Govern- 
ment which brought thorn to trial and sentence — a hypothetical explana- 
tion which is not o Hored as a justification of either party— we suggest 
that they are the inevitable, aftermath of any long-drawn-out revolutionary 
struggle that ends in a successful seizure of power. The successive 
generations of Russian revolutionaries, continuing for a whole century, 
during which they were hunted by the Tsar’s police, in constant peril of 
exile and imprisonment, flogging and death, were moulded to a particular 
“ pattern of behaviour ” which became a fixed ebaracter. lues and aliases, 
deceit and trickery, theft and assassination, filled their whole lives. These 
revolutionary conspirators, successive generations of whom we have known 
personally in exile, were not criminals in the ordinary sense. Even if it 
came to them in their warfare to commit theft, forgery or murder, they 
cannot accurately be classed as thieves, forgers and murderers. The 
best of them were heroic, even if we think them mistaken ; though some 
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among them succumbed to llie tempt, n Lion of hot, laying their comrades 
and oven becoming Issnst spies and nyritls piovocalt inn. 

An analogous me mfcs latum of the same ]mllern of behaviour may 
lie trneed m (lie action of those who have conic to the lop, and who am 
now comet nod to “ maintain t.lio revolution”. They arc incurably dis- 
trustful of (lie loyalty of their colleagues. Opposition, however reasonably 
oxpicssed, looks like defoalism and incipient, lebellion. It very passing 
gnimblhig among t,ho intelligentsia slarhs a jealous watchfulness which 
goes far lo make life inloleiable. A whole euip of suspicions, jealousies, 
delations, accusations and eounler-aeeusations is as unmistakable an 
aftermath of a long-drawn-out revolutionary sti ugglo ending in a constitu- 
tional upheaval as the subsequent conspiracies ami alleuipis at counter- 
revolution then mel von. 

The pattern of behaviour produced in these luulorgi'ouml revolutionary 
eonspiralors may be traced in like struggles in other countries. Even 
England and (Scotland, in the small population of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with a much less fund a mental involution, produced 
generation after gemuutioii of conspirators, to whom treason and killing, 
with lies and deceit, were only part of what they felt to be a righteous 
etfort. The Scottish noblemen seem to have conspired and killed, one, 
side, against the other, protest, ant and catholic, whig and covenanter, 
Hanoverian and Htuurt, for almost a couple of centuries. In England, 
(Iromwell and King Charles; General Monk (the hero or the traitor?), 
Monmouth and his army; Judge, Jo Urey s’ atrocious Western Assizes, 
hanging or Hogging every prisoner whom ho disliked ; the whig nobles 
who put their hands to a tlagrantly treasonable invitation to William of 
Orange ; Churchill and others who betrayed their king on the battlefield ; 
the perpetrators of the Glencoe massacre ; the secret correspondence 
with the Etuart pretenders of Golingbroke, and even Marlborough; the 
century of repression of the Jesuits, with the, persecution of the English 
catholics— not Lo mention the long-drawn-out time of trouble in Ireland 
—-all these exhibit just such a '‘pattern of ■ behaviour ” among those 
concerned, many of whom we now think of as ordinary and even devoted 
citizens, whose efforts and sacrifices scoured for Great Britain its present 
political democracy and freedom in matters of opinion, which most of 
us have come to deem superior to absolute kingship by divine right, with 
an orthodoxy enforced by law. 

The French lie volution of 1783-1705 ushered in a similar period of 
conspiracy and struggle, loading to a whole succession of counter- 
revolutions, not reaching the stability of a democratic republic, with its 
largo measure of personal security and social equality, for nearly a century. 
Much the same pattern of behaviour can be traced in Barra s, Eioyes, 
BnheuC, Buonaparte, Talleyrand with the Legitimists and Orleanists, 
and the early life of Napoleon the Third. 

In "Russia (which was* in 1900 in the matter of morals and civilisation 
very much where Britain, and France stood in 1700) the pattern of be- 
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hnviour of the (evolutionary conspirators culminated in a bitterness 
and mill ual antagonism more acute and all-pervading than in any other 
example, 'll was only by a hard struggle and after prolonged sufferinu 
that the revolution of 1017 was successful; when the little croup of 
lending Bolsheviks under Lenin found themselves the Government, ft 
Look nearly three more years for them to beat off the. White armies un- 
lawfully supported by half a dozen foreign governments, in a civil war 
which ended in a devastated country and a terrible famine. The psycho- 
logical effect on all the combatants and sufferers was profound. This 
extreme embitterment and lasting suspicion characterises any prolonged 
civil war, as distinguished from a war between separate states, A civil 
war hardly ever ends by a peace treaty. The soldiers of the armies of 
warring slap's eventually retire behind their respective frontiers, and 
need not retain any evil feelings against their former opponents. The 
partisans in a, civil war have to continue to live among their neighbours, 
even with those la Lely in arms against them. The revolutionary pattern 
of behaviour among the Russian revolutionaries was intensified and em- 
bittered by Liu* continued clash of loyalties and ambitions among tin* 
half a dozen different sections of revolutionary opinion, not to mention 
also the various nationalities, religions and races making up the 170 
millions , scattered over one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

Now to got back to the Russian conspirators who have, during the 
decade 1927-191)7, been convicted on their own confessions of attempts 
to create a counter-revolution. Are, not such attempts at a counter- 
revolution exactly what was to be expected ? Has there ever been a 
great and successful revolution without attempts at a counter-revolution t 
The, Stalin group, who now constitute the government, have had immense 
difficulties to face in their fight against famine, and in llioir effort to raise 
to a, higher level of efficiency and civilisation what is reputed to have 
been the worst peasantry in the world. 

In establishing ihe new social order it was inevitable that there should 
arise, throughout tlie whole decade, honest and legitimate differences of 
opinion as to policy. Wliat were those differences '! We need not recite 
here (see, pp. 168, 2115, 1101-1104) the earlier issues on which, between 1921 
and 1927, Trotsky and his shifting groups of friends took one view, whilst) 
Stalin and his following took another. Outstanding was the supreme 
issue as to whether the revolution in Russia was to be supported by cease- 
lessly fomenting other revolutions in other countries, which Trotsky 
demanded us the only way in which the Bolshevist megime could be 
maintained in Russia (this Trotsky called the permanence of the 
revolution ”). Or, on the other hand, as Stalin insisted from 1926 on- 
wards, when the revolutions in other countries had failed to occur, should 
not the Soviet Government postpone— some said abandon— the project 
of seeking to foment, revolutions in western Europe and the United States, 
and rather apply all its energies to building up the industries and revolu- 
tionising the, agriculture of the USSR itself, in the hope that this exemplar 
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of a successful socialist state on an immense scale might arouse the 
proletariats of the rest of the world t liemselves to transform, one after 
another, the capitalist, governments of Europe and America l It is 
not without significance that. it. was in the dailc days of 19151 L91515, 
when the fate of the collective farms seemed to many to be trembling 
in the balance (see pp. 245-272), that the conspiracies unveiled in the 
trials of 1937 are stated, by Itadelc and others, to have* taken shape, 
if, was only to be exported that those who thought the government 
policy wrong and disastrous to the country should take to underground 
conspiracy to resist it and to upset the government winch had adopted it. 
If some of these conspirators took in their stride' both wrecking and 
assassination, this was exactly what Stalin and others of them had been 
doing, with a good conscience, most, of their lives prior to 1917. if it is 
true that they called in aid of their conspiracy hostile governments, this 
is just what the patriotic and higli-minded English and Scottish nobility, 
slaiesmen and ministers of religion did three centuries ago in calling in 
alternately the Dutch and the Erenoli. 

How long is this apparently' continuous .series of conspiracies and 
attempts at coiinfot-icvolutious likely to last? The, only probable 
answer is that sporadic attempts of this kind- arising as they do funda- 
mentally from the pattern of behaviour by which the lives of the con- 
spirators have [men moulded may well eon tin lie as long as the pattern 
of behaviour itself. This, as experience indicates, is a lifelong matter, 
Hot until the present generation of those whose early lives were spent in 
underground conspiracies against the Tsar lias passed away will the 
UKRR ho as free from attempts at counter-revolution as Great Britain 
became after 1790, generations after the century of rebellions of H541- 
1745. With the ever-increasing success of Soviet Communism in solving 
the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty, which capitalism seems to 
find insoluble, these spasmodic attempts will become more feeble, and 
will be presently confined to incipient conspiracies which are strangled 
at birth by the public opinion of the, rising generation. But the pattern 
of beliavjour fades slowly in those whom it lias moulded, and only with 
the death of the last of those who conspired against Nicholas and Stolypin 
will it have entirely disappeared. “ Eor a long time to come ”, wrote 
Lenin to one of his followers in November 1922, 1 “ thore will be doubts, 
uncertainty, suspicion and treachery ”, a forecast which is borne out by 
the evidence in the Moscow trials of 1937. 

To complete* the story down to the autumn 'of 1937, it must be said 
that not only the trials and tlio executions but also the successive de- 
motions and dismissals of such highly placed Party members as Bukharin, 
Bykov, Kahovsky and Yagoda, together with a whole series of unexplained 
removals from office and transfers from post to post, maintained the 
popular excitement and the general suspicion which spared no one. 2 

1 The. Letters of Lenin, translated and edited by Elizabotli TOIL and Do™ Mud jo. 1 937, p, 475. 

2 Almost, wholly confined to the officials and the intelligentsia. 
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.Possibly quite unconnected with such treasonable conspiracies as were 
widely suspected, was another series of trials in many of (lie constituent 
republics in the course of 1937 in which highly placed officials, mostly, 
but not exclusively. Party members, were found guilty of various forms 
of malversation, including embezzlement and diversion of public property 
to private uses, shameless extravagance and riotous living at the tax- 
payers’ expense, coupled with forgery and fraudulent accountancy in 
some eases, and of culpable negligence, amounting to bribery and con- 
nivance, ami positive wrecking, in others. That many cases of this kind 
should occur in a population now risen to 180 millions must be regarded 
as inevitable. After such a regime as the Tsar’s government, which 
was notorious for widespread bribery, graft and malversations far beyond 
that of western Europe or the United States, no student of social institu- 
tions could believe that none of the corruption, had survived. What 
surprises the Englishman and the American is the "Russian practice of 
smearing over all such offenders with the epithets of Trotskyist, diver- 
sionist, menshevist, cleviationist, and even bourgeois, when they seem 
to be only common thieves. We imagine that many of these minimal 
trials during the spring and summer of 1937 may have boon the diiect 
outcome of the systematic inspection and checking of the whole industrial 
and agricultural organisation which has been for some time in progress 
as part of the improved administration of Gosplau and Gosbank, which 
in Britain would have been termed an audit. It may well have been 
deemed advisable, for the sake of deterrence, to depart exceptionally 
from the practice (for which there is much to he said) of not publishing 
broadcast the proceedings in such criminal trials, so as not to put it in 
the mind of the casual reader to imitate the offences. The occurrence 
within a year of a few hundred cases of administrative corruption, whether 
in the federal republic or municipal enterprises, or in tho cooperative or 
trade union movements, in a community having four times the popula- 
tion of Britain or Franco and one-third more than that of the United 
States, would not in these countries seem in any way remarkable. 


The Stakhanov Movement 

Let ns now return to the internal development of the new social 
order. One of the most important, and to the western economists one 
of the least expected features of Soviet economy — one which during tho 
past three years has grown impressively in vividness— has been the 
revolution in tho wage-earners’ mentality towards measures and devices 
for increasing the productivity of labour. The divorce of the manual- 
working wage-earners from the ownership and direction of the capital 
upon which they work, and therefore from the product of their labour — 
specially characteristic of the capitalist system since the Industrial 
Revolution— has produced in the western world, so employers have long 
complained, an intuitive hostility to any new methods of working or any 
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todmimil improvement of prnoen.soK, and, most of all, to Mu* introduction 
oi any Jiibour-saviii}* mnehimny permitting the employniont of new kinds 
of workers. Thin porsitstenl, obstruction to any increase in labour pro- 
ductivity Unit might unable .some of the present workers to be dispensed 
with, amounts in capitalist countries, so the economists declare, to a 
continual drag on economic progress. fu the Soviet Union, as we de- 
scribed in some detail in our first edition (pp. 697-80'J), any such obstruc- 
tion to industrial improvement, mid any such drug on economic progress, 
has been, for the past decade, increasingly absent. We have described 
the feeling or conviction of the, ‘soviet trade unionist, -incredible as this 
seems both to many n. western trade, union otlieinl and to most western 
employers of In hour — that., in soviet industry, there is no “ enemy party ", 
The manual workers in the factory equally with the o(Ueo workers, the 
agricultural workers like those in the, mine or the oil-field, realise that 
the whole of the aggregate net product, after the necessary allocations 
for taxation and common services have been made, but without deduction 
of tribute to landlord or capitalist, is genuinely at tin* disposal of the 
aggregate of workers, from the director and technicians to the mechanics 
and labourers, for distribution among themselves, either in social services 
or in personal wages or salaries, in such ways and at such rates as they, 
by their own trade union organisation, choose to determine. 1 it follows 

J Tim tnule unions of 1,1m U, Still, hnvo had their own part in tho universal “ cleaning 
up” and improvement of organisation of tint past two yoors. Their total membership 
has increased from eighteen to twenty -two millions. Tho nnmlior of Hoparato unions has 
grown from H54 to 1113. The contral councils of many of tho unions “lost contact”, 
according to tho deliberations of the plenum, “ witli the rank and files tnom hors " ; ami 
they must, therefore, keep closely in touch with all tho laotory committees by their own 
Hindu of officials. Tho steady increase in U in aggregate lands administered by each union 
for insurance and other social purposes has greatly enlarged tho financial work which, it 
was oumpluinod, was not carried out properly : ‘‘It was managed bureamiratieaUy, with- 
out tho participation and control of tho rank and Jilo members. . . . Roubles woro wasted 
if not also ombonzled by the leading organs ; by tho Bureau of Social Insuranon at tiro 
AUCCTU, by tho Ukrainian, Leningrad and While Russian Trades (Journals ” (from the 
Resolution of tho .Sixth Plenum of I ho AUCCTU). Tin's financial work has now boon 
lightened by charging the whole cost, of tho medical services direct to tho People's Com- 
missariaiH of Health of the several constituent and autonomous republics. Dining 1937 
tho oases of slackness among officials and members have received repeated consideration. 
Hero and there the local committees and officers had dispensed with the members’ meet ings, 
even for the re-election of officers and conuniLtco memhors. preferring the easier method 
of cooption, *Tho All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, which ought to have been elected 
at least biennially, had not been convened since 1932, although tho number of unions had 
been enlarged from 154 to 163, and All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) contenting itself with filling vacancies by cooption. Moreover its plenum had 
not been otmvoncd since i 934. All this slackness, which tho rank and file had failed to 
correct, was made tho subject of prolonged discussion whun the, Sixth Plouum of tho 
AUCCTU was at last held (from. April 27 to May 15, 1937), at which 106 members and 
candidates of the AUCCTU, 122 ohainneu of the oxooutivo committees of tho unions, 
A(i instructors and 104 chairmen of the faotory workers’ commit, Ices wore present. Tho 
whole membership and all tho officers wore very seriously scolded, and tho procedure for 
the future, especially as regards the election of coimnittoes and officers, was elaborately 
reformed with the object of ensuring, from one end of the USSR to tho other, a more 
vigorous trade union democracy. A lengthy resolution was passed by this plenum, in 
which ‘it was agreed to abolish the practice of coapLion and to re-clout individually all 
officers iiihl members of the committee meetings by a secret ballot ; to publish tho financial 
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that' it js to mi eh iiwui’a pecuniary interest that not only hit, own pro- 
ductivity !)..( also that of every one of his colleagues (of wha level puule. 
in flic particular enterprise, and even Ihut of* everyone m the wiiole 
nggrogfiio of enterprises of every kind I hroiighoul. the USSR, should be 
as great. and as continuous as possible. The wage of each worker m the 
USSR, wlici her by hand or by brain, depends, in a very real sense, on 
lln' maintenance and the progressive increase of the productivity of all 
of them. This conviction has produced, as we have described (see pp. 
747-7 (57), among the wage-earners of the USSR, and especially among 
Hit' (ive-sixlhs ot 1 hem who are trade unionists (now increased in number 
fo over twenty-two millions), a veritable passion for productivity. 1 

Out of this multitudinous striving after greater productivity, and 
especially out of the experiments in cost-accounting, there emerged m 
1935 what lias been called the Stakhanov Movement ; which has, without 
increase of capital outlay or working cost, and without throwing any 
wage-earners out of work, doubled and trebled the product of many 
manufacturing processes, and even many processes of mining and agri- 
culture, with the result, it is computed, of increasing the total output of 
the ILSKR by as much as 10 or even 20 per cent within a single year. 

“ The Stakhanov Movement ”, said Stalin in 1935, “ as an expression 
of socialist competition, contrasts favourably with the old stage. In 
the past, about throe years ago, in the period of the first stage . . . 
socialist competition was not necessarily connected with new technique. 
At that time, in fact, we had hardly any now technique. . . . The 
Stakhanov Movement, on the, other hand, is necessarily connected with 
new technique. Wo have before us . . . new people, working men and 
women, who have completely mastered the technique of their jobs, have 
harnessed it and driven it forward.” 

reports of all central committees of tire unions ; to re-elect all the executives before July 
15, to hold tho oblast conferences and the union’s congresses before October 1, and fo 
convene the All-Union Congress of the Trade Unions ou October 20 ; to dissolve the 
regional councils as cumbrous ; to oloct in all enterprises and institutions councils of social 
insurance, to improve the work of inspectors and to introduce examinations for them — 
all inspectors in future must bo eleoled from skilled workmen and Slukhanovite employees ; 
to re-establish iho practice of concluding kol-dogovors (see the specimen pp. 505-528); 
to convene regular industrial conferences ; to urge all trade union organisations to take 
more active part in solving tho housing problem ; to widen the cultural work and to repair 
the slackness of the club administration ; to introduce a vigorous coutiol of funds and 
to open educational courses for trade union officials. Tho plenum finally elected a com- 
mission lor chatting now model rules to be submitted to the All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions in October 1037 (Trud, hi ay 16, 1037, No. 110 (4962) ; see also International Pres* 
Correspondence for Juno 12, 1937). It is hard to imagine a British, Preach or American 
trades union congress so drastically overhauling the whole trade union organisation 1 
1 The Russian nowspapors of 1935-1930 were full of reports and comments cm Stak- 
hanov experiments. Tho British or American readers should consult a remarkable book 
entitled Labour in the Land of Socialism : Slakhanoviie.s in Conference (Moscow, 1936, 
240 pp. ; Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers iu the USSR), being a report 
of 35 speeches at tho “ First All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites ” ; also the report 
by V. 1. Mrahlauk in The Second Mw- Year Plan for the Development of the NahonalMconomj 
of the USSR, 1931-1037 (Moscow, 1937, 071 pp.), pp. xix-xxii ; and the (Russian) Organisa- 
tion of Work in lie Stakhanov Movement (Moscow, 1936, 208 pp.). 
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Wlmt exactly i.s lliis Stakhanov Movement, and how did it originate ? 
The Soviet leaders regard it as a “response” to “ the historic speech 
on cadres made by Comrade Stalin on May 4, I it >5, when he told lire 
younger workers in the USSR that they must ‘ master technique ’ ”, 
particularly the technique of each worker’s own particular job. The 
response was not long delayed. 1 n August 1 1)35 a miner, Alexei St a khanov, 
aged twenty-nine, in the Donets coalfield, pondering over his highly 
skilled task of operating a pneumatic drill or <o,d cutting machine, had 
the idea that lie could cut out more coal dining his six-hour day, if ho 
could concentrate all his effort and attention continuously on cutting, 
whilst arranging for the various subsidiary opera! ions of getting the 
place icady and removing the coal that was cut to be performed by the 
other members of the team with whom lie worked, enabling them to 
concentrate similarly on their own particular processes. When he ex- 
plained his idea to ins fellow-workmen and to his immediate superior, 
the assistant manager, he was met with the natural indisposition to any 
change of habits. But Stakhanov persisted, and called in aid his fellow- 
mombors in the local organ of the Communist Party. This body, being 
on principle favourable to increased production, brought the necessary 
pressure to bear on the mine management; and Stakhanov proceeded 
to days of continuous coal cutting, in cooperation with assistants giving 
equally continuous days of subsidiary attendance. The result was im 
mediately amazing. Instead of the six or seven Ions per shift, usual in 
the Donets mines, or the ten tons of the specially highly organised German 
mines in the Ruhr, Stakhanov began at once to cut 102 tons in one shift, 
au. amount which was later increased. “ If, after this, we calculate (ho 
productivity of labour for the whole of a brigade which has adopted the 
Stakhanov method, we find . . . for' each member of the brigade . . . 
35 tons or more per shift . . . an average productivity three, four and 
five times greater than the same pneumatic drill gave formerly.” 1 

The idea promptly spread to other industries. We give a second 
example from a cotton-weaving shed. A woman cotton weaver, Mvdokia 
Vinogradova, aged twenty-one, herself described liow she discovered 
that it cost her less time and labour to mend the broken thread and 
restart the machine when she walked continuously along each row of 
Northrup automatics, instead of rushing hither and thither in all directions 
across the vast floor, to attend particularly to each loom that was inter- 
rupted, now here and then there. She found that by traversing success- 
ively the long rows of looms (each worked without belting by its own 
electric dynamo) and dealing in its turn with each break as it was reached, 
she could keep going, with less aggregate interruption, as many ns 9(5, 
144 and eventually no fewer than 220 -looms (the whole floorful) ; whilst 
nine unskilled assistants concentrating on feeding spools of tliroacl and 
shifting the weft, by escaping the incessant distraction of change of 
process, enjoyed a like economy of physical effort and lessening of mental 
1 Labour in the Land of Socialism ; Stahhcmovites in Conference, pp, H7-38. 
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■strain. Thus Ilia team composed of one highly skilled weaver, Evdokia 
Vinogradova, and nine assistants, may he said to he managing 22 looms 
pei' head ; an output which is stated <0 surpass the highest Lancashire 
or New England output per head on the same Nortlirup looms by more 
than HO per cent. 

The new movement received, from Stakhanov’s very first experiment 
in eonlimious coal cutting, the eager support of the quickwitted People’s 
Commissar ot Homy Industry, G. Ordjomkidzo, 1 who repeatedly warned 
the managerial departments against any obstruction of the workers’ 
projects for the rearrangement of their tasks. With the unrivalled 
Soviet apparatus for giving publicity to any new invention or discovery 
in social organisation, the Htakhnnov Movement quickly spread to nearly 
every manufacturing industry from the Polish frontier to the Pacific 
Coast, as well as to some of the processes of agriculture and mining. 
Even the salesmen and cashiers in the crowded retail stores of the cities 
discovered moans of quickening their service in the hours of greatest 
pressure by having ready packed the quantities usually demanded of 
the commodities in greatest request; and by preparing beforehand the 
piles of small change required for each denomination among the rouble 
notes that would be presented during the day. Already before the end 
of the year 1935 the Soviet Government was able to bold the " First 
All-Union Conference of Mtakhanovites ” at Moscow, attended by many 
hundreds of outstanding workers in all sorts of enterprises. 3 At this 
conference not only Alexei Stakhanov and Evdokia Vinogradova, but 
also three other coal-miners and four other women weavers, two forge- 
hammer men in automobile works, three locomotive engine drivers on 
the railways, a woman filling tins of vegetables in a cannery, a woman 
machine-knitter, two women boring-machine operators in an armament 

1 This was emphasised in the obituaiy notices of this able organiser, who tiled suddenly 
of angina pectoris on February IS, 1937. 

a The table below purports to give the percentage of Stakhanovitcs amongst 
fnduHlrinl workmen on August i, 1936 : 


BiiuirlieB of Industry 

Hen nnrt Women. 

Women 

Young People 

Electricity 

42-0 

321 

find 

Petroleum : ( 17 ) oilfileds 

30-4 

14-7 

33-5 

( h ) oil-refining plants 

57-7 

38’5 

57-3 

Iron mines 

21-6 

3-3 

19-4 

Cast-iron .... 

26-2 

141 

254 

Metal industry . 

27-7 

19 4 

28'2 

Oheimstry 

2G-7 

165 

34-6 

Textiles .... 

19-7 

21-3 

10-1 

Leather .... 

39-8 

404 

36-9 

Boots .... 

414 

... 

... 

Meat .... 

38-8 

32'0 

37-6 

Cnnfoetionory • . 

35-S 

39' 0 

20 5 

Timber industry 

30 5 

26-0 

32-3 

Paper industry . 

23-8 

10.2 

25' 5 


(The US8R—TU Comity of Socialism, Moscow, Qosplan, 1936, p- 106.) 
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factory, a turnei in a carburettor works, and various otheis, .xeveially 
described in fascinating rlot.nl, liow llioy, merely by mu ranging the 
processes of their jobs, so as to out, out waste of time ami olTorl, had 
substantially increased prod in tivity, and at the same lame lessoiu'd 
spoilage. One after another, (he directors and linemen eonlirmed the 
iioeoiiuls of these “ Slakhanovitos ”, whose numbers wore growing to 
hundreds in each large enterprise ; and emphasised not merely the meicaso 
in productivity but also in the gain involved in the shortening of factory 
time required to turn out big and uomplienled maehin.es, or execute 
large orders; as well as the lessening of the waste in faulty product. 
Nor was the advance always a ease, of improvement on the exceptionally 
low mechanical capacity of the Hums ion ex-pea win t. One director after 
another felt able confidently to assort that various Btakhanoviles bad 
attained results actually superior to the best that was done hi the same 
processes in Germany or Belgium, Britain or the United Hi a few. 

The Stakhanov Movement, it will he seen, is the obverse of the 
American system of “scientific management ” as devised by Taylor. 
Be went on the [dan of emptying out of flic workman’s job every factor 
of initial, ive, thought or mental effort, so as to get from the labourer 
almost exclusively physical effort, and so to arrange that physical effort, 
by motion-study and proscribed rest, pauses, in such a way us to increase 
its productivity to the utmost. All the mental effort that maximum 
productivity required was assigned to a group of “ functional foremen ” 
directing the factory us a whole. In the Soviet Union the Htakhanov 
Movement, devised and introduced by the workmen themselves, consists 
essentia fly in such a rearrangement of each job as to give to each workman 
the opportunity of concentrating his mind, throughout, his short working 
day of six or seven hours, upon the particular process entrusted to him, 
so that he cun exercise his own initiative and devote his own mental as 
well as physical energy to Ids special work, without any loss of speed by 
passing from one task to another. Worker after worker testified that he. 
or she did not thereby suffer either increased physical exertion or mental 
strain. On the contrary, continuance at the same task led to a par- 
ticular rhythm which was less fatiguing, because less “ worrying ” than 
distracted and irregular operations. It was also not a case of the workers’ 
actions being driven ever faster by having to keep up with machinery 
that was always being speeded up. The pace for each member of the 
beam was set, not by any wheel that the management turned, but by the 
workers’ team itself, which determined its own rate of working, and set 
its own rest-pauses. Nor was it, a ease of the leading operator forcing 
'greater speed on subordinate attendants. Not the leader alone, but all 
the members of the team shared alike in the decision of how the work 
should be done, and in the advantage of unbroken concentration on a 
precisely deline, d task, by which both time and !< worry ” were saved. 
Moreover, all alike were always on piecework rates, and all secured a, 
substantial increase of earnings-- sometimes doubling or trebliug their 



previous takings lor the month — ns a result of the increase in output 
which they had jointly produced. It need hardly he said that, in the 
(Soviet Union, no attempt was made to out the piet c-work rates. The 
increase in earnings, far from increasing the coal of production of the 
commodity or service, actually involved a decrease, owing to the lessening, 
per unit of output, of overhead expenses. 

We do not overlook the fact that workers of all kinds and grades 
differ in temperament, and that some prefer to lounge and loiter through 
a longer working day, even if they dispense with holidays. Others 
willingly exert themselves more rapidly as well as more continu'duslv 
during more limited hours, which they think recompensed by longer 
intervals for rest and recreation, and more frequent holidays. Such 
differences of tempo and of continuity also characterise different occupa- 
tions and different jobs within each occupation, among which workers 
may choose according to their idiosyncrasies. It would be as tyrannous 
to coerce I he quick man into an essentially leisurely job as the slow man 
into the job admitting of greater speed and concentration of effort. But 
besides the remedy of this initial freedom of choice, there is' much lo be 
done by training and habit to lit the man to the job. It is a characteristic 
fallacy of the amateur onlooker to think amazing and almost incredible 
the high speed and large output which t he trained and practised craftsman 
accomplishes without turning a hair. It was recognised by the manual 
workers, equally with the factory managers, that the improved methods 
of working, like the introduction of new labour-saving machines, would 
involve in due time a readjustment of :i norms ”, or standards upon 
which the piece-work rates were calculated, so as to secure, in. agreement 
between the trade unions and the management, a. new approach to 
equality of remuneration for the same effort as between job and job. 
The permanent advantage to all the workers, by hand or by brain, was 
seen to reside in the greater amount of commodities which the community 
as a whole is able to share among its working members, together with 
their youthful and aged dependants. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that there are some tasks for which piece-work speed is 
dangerous, and also some kinds of machines and plant which can easily 
be unduly depreciated by too swift or too continual working, 

“ Wherein ”, asked Stalin at the “ Hirst All-Union Conference of 
Stalclmnovites ”, in 1935, “ lies the significance of the Stakhanov move- 
ment l ” In words which demand attention from the economists of the 
western world, he asked : “ Why was it that capitalism smashed and 
defeated feudalism ? Because it created higher standards of productivity 
of labour ; it enabled society to produce an incomparably greater quantity 
of products than was the case under the feudal system. Because it 
made society richer. Why is it that socialism can and should ami cer- 
tainly will defeat the capitalist system '1 Because it ean furnish' higher 
models of labour, a higher productivity of labour than the capitalist 
system of economy. Because it can give society more products and can 
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make society richer than the capitalist syslcui of economy can.” 1 

To appreciate fully the economic significance of the Stakhanov Move- 
ment of I 935 1 937, il must! be hccil, ns Stalin saw it, ns the culmination 
of the successive manifestations of the revolution m the wage-earners’ 
mcnlnhty, described in our ehapler enlitled “ In Place of Profit ” (see 
pp. (197-804), towards increasing productivity, on which, as Htalin sug- 
gested, the success of socialism ultimately depends. 


The Success of Collective Atj> ieiillinr 

According to all the information that we have been able to obtain 
from those who have visited the rural districts of the UHKU during the 
past few years -some of them staying for months in collective farms— 
and from such published reports and statistics as exist, the condition of 
the 22 millions of families grouped in nearly a quarter of a million kolldmsi, 
taken as a whole, has considerably improved since 19152 1 91515. 2 

“The change in four years”, states one eyewitness, 8 “is almost 
unbelievable. . . . Again and again the. machine lias come to the rescue 
of the Russian Revolution, and has quickly healed up wounds (hat an 
unexpected, catastrophe had indicted on the country. Certainly, the 
village of Reshiflorka [Ukraine] this summer (l 915(5) was a living example 
of such a recuperation. Hardly a peasant family but had a cow and 
some boasted more than one cow and one pig. The three collective farms 
into which the village was divided had imported beehives in the spring, 
some of which they had distributed among the members for their indi- 
vidual use. In 1932 people wandered about the market-place sadly and 
sullenly in quest of eggs and butter. The. sale of meat was completely 
forbidden. Now the tables groaned under the weight of cheese, butler, 
eggs, meat and other foodstuffs. On the fringe of the bananr peasants 
were sidling for meat live cows, sheep, calves, pigs and fowls. The shops 
which four years ago boasted mainly cosmetics ami cobwebs, which had 
not an ounce of sugar or cereals or herring, wore now crammed with 
sugar, cigarettes, and tinned fish and meat. The number of shops had 

1 Labour in the Land of Socialism, pp. 15-10. 

2 Among rocont books liy nyo-witnesscs may to oiled : Yarn auttolerbendem Dot/ z« 
socialislisohen K ollecti moirtschaft (Monographic Xweier Sowjoldovfer), von Sohnwajow, 
Moscow, 1035 ; Jn a Collective Farm, by Vorn Smith (Now York and London, 1930, 330 
pp.). Tho ( [Unman) Agricultural Economy in the. USSR (1405 pp. Moscow, 1080) contains 
over 1000 detailed tables of statistics relating to tho development of I lie different branches 
of agriculture, and of its organisation in the Soviet Union for l,Uo years 192H (o 1935. 
This immense mass of statistical information .ns to area, crops and yiohl is copiously 
reviewed and dissected in Soidel Agricultural Reorganisation and the liread Grain Situation, 
by V. P. Timoshenko (Stanford University, California, April 1937), in which ("very possible 
adverse criticism is adduced, nevertheless loading up to tho conclusion that, there has 
certainly been a great improvement during the last few years. 

8 See the article on titled “Russian llofensivo Strength” in The Round Table, No. 
100, March 1937 ; and, in corrobpration, some incidental references in “ The Anti- 
Bolshevist front ”, by Wickham Steed, in the Journal of the Royal I nslitute of International 
Affairs, March 1937. See also the article by Maurice Hindus, at p. 14 of Soviet Russia 
To-day (New York) for May 1937. 
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multiplied at least three, times. Every where in the Ukraine this summer 
(1936) it whs the same story of abundant crops, fewer and fewer families 
without their own row, pig, chickens. Everywhere collective farms were 
setting out Impe orchards, developing large apiaries, digging ponds in 
which I <> eal eh the spring miters, and use them for pleasure, for the 
cultivation of fish ami for irrigation. 

“ The Kuban, the hind of the doughty Kuban eossaeks, was even 
more of a revelation. There, four years ago, people were in open rebellion. 
Women and children, and sometimes men disguised as women so as to 
avoid physical retaliation, marched up and down the streets heaping 
oaths and curses on Soviet officials. . . . Mayevskaya, reohristened 
Krasny TameneU, is one of the most prosperous collective farms in the 
Kuban. Its people received in 1936 for each labour-day kilos of grain 
and (5 roubles in cash, in addition to other forms of produce. The col- 
lective farm has its own electric plant, which furnishes light for every 
home and every barn ; and 70 new houses were being built for members.” 

The published statistics show that the total area sown and cultivated 
in the USER, and the total yield in harvest, have as a whole risen, and 
wore, in the aggregate in 193(1-1937, considerably in excess of the figure, 
not only for 1924, when things were at their lowest, but also for I913. 1 
The increase lias nob been so much in wheat and rye, for which sufficient 
has now been provided for home consumption, whilst some other com- 
modities serve better Cor international exchange. Tire greatest increase 
during recent years has accordingly been in the so-called technical 
crops, such as llax, hemp, cotton, sugar beet and sunflower, as well as in 
potatoes, tea, tobacco, various kinds of fruit, flowers for the city markets, 
and even (to the extent of some 30,000 acres) the approved substitute 
for the india-rubber plant (kok-sazim). The colossal destruction of live- 
stock by the recalcitrant peasants during 1 929-1933 (see p, 236) began 
in 1934 -1935 to be made good, notably in pigs and large-horned cattle. 2 
This has been achieved partly by improved administration in the special 
stock-breeding state farms (sovldiosi), and, with increased knowledge 
and care, by the growth of the dairy and piggery herds of many of the 
kolkhosi ; and partly by the device of enabling the families in kolkhos 
membership, to a number that had in 1935 already reached some six 
millions, and by 1938 is expected to approach twenty millions, 3 to obtain 
a calf for favourably deferred payments, to be reared on the peasant’s 

1 The official statistics stale that the total area sown in 1935 w as 132-8 million hectares, 
as against 105 in 1913. 01 this area. 103-4 million hectares were in grain in 1935 as against, 
94.4 jn 1913 (translated from Socialist Construction, published by Goaplan, Moscow, 1936, 
p J£78)» 

' The figures for 1935 may bo compared with those for 1929-1933 on p. 246. On June 
l, 1935, there -wore still only 15-9 million horses as compared with 34 millions in 1929 ; 
a'nd 40-5 million sheep, etc,', as compared with 147-2 millions in 1929 ; and 49-3 million 
large-horned oattle as against 68-1 millions in 1929. But the pigs had increased to 22-6 
millions as against 20-9 millions in 1929 (The Second Five- rear Flan, by V. I. Mezhlauk, 
p. xxxvi, Moscow, 1937). 

3 Ibid, p. xliii. 
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individual holding. 'L'lu; individual family enterprise which tins .small- 
holding repvo&eids (which is jio innovation, as it was expressly provided 
for in 1928) lias been formally generalised in the model kollflms constitu- 
tion, now universally adopted with minor variations by tlie members’ 
meet mgs. 1 

Much collateral evidence of the great advance in prosperity during 
the past few yeans is available. The doctors attribute the steadily 
improving health of the peasantry during recent years largely to their 
being better nourished. They are plainly eating more wheuten broad 
than ever before, and more butler and meat. There are considerable 
balances at any dale due to the collective farms from flic diverse institutions 
to which flic y send regular supplies, week by week, of vegetables and 
other farm produce or fresh Jish, under the network of voluntary contracts 
of purchase and sale at wholesale market prices, by which the IIRHK is 
now covered (see pp. 888, (593-694). These have been steadily increasing 
in mnoiml. The kolldumi have nearly all got current accounls in the 
Htnte Savings Hank in which they deposit temporarily their undistributed 
balances. The aggregate, amount of these kolkhos balances in July 1936 
was throe times that in July 1984. In addition, many of the, kolkhosi 
have lately been making investments in the government’s internal loans, 
which yield premiums as well as interest. Throughout all the rural dis- 
tricts the sales of the Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, membership of 
which is practically universal among the adult peasants, have, during 
the past two years increased in amount by leaps and bounds, and greatly 
widened in range. The villagers are everywhere buying not only bools 
and clothes and unaccustomed household furniture (for instance, iron 
bedsteads) lint also sports goods, fancy soap and cosmetics, books and 
stationery, photographic cameras, musical instruments, wireless sets and 
oxpei isivo delie aeies . 

This is not to say that every kolkhos has attained prosperity. The 
government still has periodically to remit arrears to particular collective 
farms unable to pay their dues. At the end of 1936 the government 
cancelled all outstanding arrears, so as to allow them ail without excep- 
tion l.o start free of debt. Mow many of the (jinuter of a million are 
still struggling against poverty we are unable to say. What is now 
remarked is the emergence of what are popularly called “ millionaire ” 
kolkhosi, being collective farms in which the aggregate divisible iucomo 

1 Adopted by the Second All-Union Congress of Collective farm Shock Workers, 
and approved by tlio Council o£ People’s Commissars oi the USSR and (lie Conical Com- 
mittee of the CPSU, February 17, 1035. 

This elaborate and detailed constitution and codo of adminisfra lion, which in the 
English translation exceeds 6000 words, affords the best vision of the kolkhos organisation, 
ft will be found as an appendix lo the volume In a, Collective Faun, by Vom Smith, pp. 
214 220. 

The area Of the individual holding of each member's family, which can be altered by 
the general mooting of members, varies from half an acre to ns much as throe acres 
according to the district, and also proportionate to the number of workers in the family 
and the amount of their live-stock. 
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of flu* mcnilieralii]) (which varies from a few dozen families fo n thousand 
or so) during 193(3-1937, in cash and m kind, has exceeded a million 
roubles. Of these there are reported to be several thousands in the 
UMRU, the collective income, in a few cases of the larger farms, running 
up fo live million roubles, family incomes for the, year, in particular 
kolkhosi, of thirty, forty and even sixty thousand roubles are occasionally 
fo be found. 1 It is this widespread prosperity that explains the consider- 
able aggregate investment, of the collective farms during the year in 
additional farm buildings and sawmills, schools, clubhouses, bathhouses, 
motor lorries and bicycles, and occasionally even aeroplanes. _Bv the 
end of J 936, no fewer than 7(300 collective farms had installed electric- 
light and power in their dwellings and farm buildings, which is more 
than are to be seen in Britain. The grain crop from 1,877,500 acres was 
threshed in about 4 000 electrically driven threshing machines. In the 
southern farms half a million shoe]) were sheared electrically. In Central 
and Northern Russia many kolkhosi now use electricity for heating the 
glass-houses in which large crops of vegetables are raised. It is interesting 
to come across instances in which the collective enterprise of the kolkhos 
has enabled emergencies to be met, and difficulties to be overcome, that 
would have transcended the powers of an independent peasant family, 
In this way kolkhosi have defeated local droughts by constructing ponds 
as local flood or snow reservoirs ; in the summer stocking them with 
fish and using them as swimming baths. Or by digging primitive irri- 
gation channels to he filled by pumps from these ponds, sometimes 
electrically driven. Or even, in one case that we know, by carrying water 
from the river by a human chaiu of buckets. 2 Efforts such as these are 
believed to have saved the situation in 1936, when unusual cold in April 
and local drought conditions prevailed in many parts, which might 
otherwise have caused a serious shortage. Or the kolkhos has erected, 

L Hero, the British economist may say, wo seo emerging tho phenomenon of economic 
rout. It must, however, ho remembered that tho principal examples of economic rout, 
namely, those arising from building-site- values and from tho working of minerals, are 
dofiuiloly excluded from kolkhos enjoyment or ownership. Accessibility to the bazaar 
or other (roe market remains, but may lie deemed of small importance, as a considerable 
proportion of the produce is disposed of to the Government. By far tho largest part of 
tho dillorenco per head in not divisible income between the various kolkhosi plainly results 
from their inequalities in competence of management, in skill and assiduity of labour and 
in tho oxl out to which improvements in method have been adopted. Their members are, 
not exempt from the progressive income tax and death duties. 

0 “ Two years ago m tho republic of fCabarda in the North Caucasus, after the crops 
had been put, in, there was no rain. Bay after day the sun rose hot and dry and the soil 
began to parch and bake. Thereupon Metal Kalmykov, tha political leader of Kabarda, 
ono of tho most amazing personages in the revolution, and incidentally the most brilliant 
and most humane colleotiviser in the country, issued a call to the whole population to 
go out with picks, shovels, spades and bring the mountain streams to tho land and save 
themselves from disaster. Schools closed, offices closed, factories wherever possible closed, 
and tho whole population, including Kalmykov and all his secretaries and assistants, went 
into the fields and shovelled dirt. About half of the land of the country was irrigated when 
the rains splashed down. Meanwhile tho ditches are there, and whenever drought 
threatens crops the mountain streams can be turned on almost like faucets ” (” Russia’s 
Greatest, .Victory ”, by Maurice Hindus, The. New Republic, April 14, 193'?, p. 286). 

2i 
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1)}' joint off oi t of its members, additional storing-places for the crop, or 
new shelters fur live-stock and machinery, by which the members’ col- 
lective properly is better preserved. 

We infer accordingly with some confidence, if without complete 
statistical proof, that, taken as a whole, the system of kolkhoai, as it has 
now been got to work, has during the past three or four years become 
substantially .successful. Alike with respect to the individual shares 
divided among the families in members ddp, and to the amount received 
by the government, the condition in 1931 and L935, and, under less 
favourable climatic conditions, even that of 193(5 taken as a whole, 
together with the prospects for 1937, indicate positive prosperity. There 
is a fair promise not only of this success increasing and becoming more 
nearly universal, but also of its proving equal to deal successfully with 
the periodical adverse climatic conditions that would have meant, lo- 
an individual peasantry, a serious famine. It is significant that the 
Soviet Government has lately become convinced that, in the present 
state of development of the rural population, the kolkhosi are proving 
more successful than the sovkhosi. These nine or ten thousand relatively 
gigantic state farms, worked by wage labour, from which so much, was 
expected n decade ago, have been in many cases reduced in size by sub- 
division ; in other instances changed from such specialised enterprises 
as “ grain factories ” into mixed farming ; and, most significant of all, 
in various localities, transformed into kolkhosi, either by the division of 
their land among neighbouring collective farms, or by the establishment, 
instead of the sovkhos, of a group of newly arrived or transferred peasant 
families as one or more new collective farms. It is reported that during 
1935-1930 some 05,000 acres were added to the aggregate under collective 
farms, much of this by transfer from sovkhosi. There are now fewer 
sovkhosi, and they wore sowing in the spring of 1937 only one-tenth of 
the area of grain sown by the kolkhosi. 1 We can discover no case of 
reversion to individual peasant holdings. 

The eye-witness on whom we rely, in agreement with those foreign 
agricultural experts whose testimony we have been able to obtain, agrees 
in attributing the success of the collective farms to three main factors, 
about which there is disagreement only as to their relative efficacy. The 
first of these is the extensive mechanisation of agricultural processes 
rendered possible by the enlargement of scale of the farm. 

<l Collectivisation of Iho land ”, says the eye-witness already quoted, 
“ is the only apparent reason for the amazing change in the condition 

1 These slate farms are now (1937) under three separate administrations. The People’s 
Commissar of Sovkhosi had within his jurisdiction 13 million aaroa sown by sovkhosi; 
the People’s Commissar of Pood Industry and the People’s Commissar of Agriculture had 
oaoh about 2 million acres. At the same time the area sown by collective farms reached 
1,89 million acres, whilst that sown by individual peasants was less than 2 million acres. 

It has been stated that “ the Government has recently turned over about a fourth of 
all land in state farms to colleetivos ” ( Soviet Agricultural Reorganisation, and the Bread 
Grain Situation,, by V. P. Timoshenko, 1937, p. 365). 
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of the countryside and in the attitude of the people. Cossacks and peasants. 
Dire as has been its cost in human life and in sorrow, few peasants, even 
among those who loathe the new discipline, still doubt its superioritv 
over the old way of farming. . . . In the country at large, collectivisation 
has become firmly entrenched : the [hundreds of thousands of J tractors, 
combines and other modern implements have wrought a great change in 
the minds and lives of the Russian peasantry.' 3 1 

The effect of this mechanisation upon the yield is often misunderstood. 
It is said for instance, that the tractor, not being manure, though it 
lessens labour, does nothing to increase fertility. But, at any rate., the 
tractor-plough and the combine-harvester alike increase the actual yield 
of produce per hectare. The accomplished agricultural expert whom the 
German Government. Iras, for years, maintained as part of its embassy 
in Moscow io be perpetually reporting on Soviet agriculture, has lately 
become emphatic in his testimony as to this cause of such success as he 
admits the kolkhosi to have latterly attained. In the old days, he pointed 
out in 1930, when the work was done by horses, or by the peasant himself 
with his wife, there was often an insufficient interval between the end 
of the summer and the beginning of winter snows to get completed the 
autumn ploughing of every tiny strip of the peasant holding, Much of 
the soil was often hardly scratched, and part was sometimes not ploughed 
at all. But now, under the complete tractorisation of the collectivised 
arable areas of the USSR, the whole cultivable surface can be ploughed 
18 inches deep in ten days. In one Ukrainian kolkhos a visitor was 
informed in 1936 that the ploughing had taken only five days. 

Rowing has been everywhere expedited. In 1937 a majority of the 
kolkhosi in a particular district were reported to have completed their 
spring sowing within three days. After the autumnal sowing, when 
winter comes, the snow fills the deep furrows now customary, and remains 
undisturbed until it melts in the spring, when the water does not flow off, 
but, in each furrow, sinks gradually into the soil. This, in the semi-arid 
area, causes a marked increase in fertility.' 2 Moreover, much more time 
has become available for weeding and repeated harrowing, resulting in 
increased yield. Similarly the use of the combine-harvester effects both 
a, more complete and a more speedy harvesting of the grain, with a 
shortened period of risk from bad weather, and actually less loss in 

1 The, Round Table, No. 100, MMcli 1937. 

2 “ Thus the peasant lands are plowed to a depth of twenty and twenty-five centi- 
metres. They are well cultivated. One does noL have to he an agricultural expert or a 
dirt farmer to appreciate the vastness of this one change in peasant farming with all that 
it implies in conservation of moisture and in destruction of weeds. In the Ukraine and 
the Kuban, Russia’s chief grain-growing regions in Europe, there were no rainB last sum- 
mer. Yet wherever I travelled in these sections crops on the average wore as good as and 
often bolter than the year before. Again and again older peasants told me that never in 
all their experience as farmers did they remember a time whon crops resisted so success- 
fully the onslaught of the drought. Even in the Volga regions, where the drought was 
most severe, the oolleotive farina, because of superior tillage, managed to save about a 
third of the crop ” (“ Russia’s Greatest Viotory ”, by Maurice Hindus, in The New Republic,, 
April 14, 1937, p. 286). 
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warehousing. In one kolklms in the southern Ukiuinc the whole harvest 
of grain was reported in l Odd I o have been reaped, Ihrcshed and stored 
m 1(S days processes formerly extending over several months. lOxpori- 
nienls have been made, now thought to have been not altogether success- 
ful, in the use of the aeroplane for spring sowing, so that this can be begun 
earlier in the year. This enables the seed io be scattered actually upon 
l he snow, when ii sinks down gradually, through the melting mass, into 
the moistened earth. Such broadens! sowing upon llie snow may have 
io be resorted to, even with all its drawbacks, in backward seasons in 
which the snow lies very late. But now that the use of the tractor enables 
each of the successive operation# to be completed within a few days, the 
kolkhosi are warned not to sow too early ; the sowing by aeroplane will 
be done only in exceptional eases in a backward spring. Fertilisers and 
gonnioidos can be spread, and effective campaigns against locusts and 
mosquitoes can be carried out quickly and cheaply, and even a little 
inigation effected by water sprinkling from tlie air. It is therefore 
strictly accurate to say that mechanisation may bo used so as positively 
to increase the quantity of the product in some eases even more advan- 
tageously than additional fertilisers. 

The second factor in the economic success of the collective farms 
within the last decade, especially during recent years, and one which 
many critics ignore, has been the very general increase in knowledge, of 
their members. To bring these lately quite illiterate peasants into the 
educational atmosphere of the settlement of the farm affairs, by frank 
discussion, in frequent members’ meetings ; io have these meetings 
addressed by more competent instructors, whether l ho elected chairman, 
the representative of the machine and tractor station, or a visiting ollicial 
from thi 1 Oomnmsni’iat of Agriculture ; to send away groups of members 
as delegates to Moscow, or to hear some leader at a district conference ; 
and to have the reports of these delegates discussed at the members’ 
meeting— all this, together with the circulation in the villages of literally 
millions of copies of books of every kind, not to mention the newspapers, 
and the habitual listening-in to the Moscow and other radio talks, has 
produced an outburst of learning among this backward population of a 
hundred and twenty millions of persons from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
which may not unfairly be compared in magnitude with the more ad- 
vanced but far less widespread Renaissance of the fifteenth century, 
which can have touched only a few thousands of people in each of half 
a dozen nations. To predict, as one enthusiast did in 1930, that the 
kolkhos would become the peasant’s university, was perhaps going too 
far. Yet within less than a decade something comparable with this has 
actually happened in thousands of collective farms that were formerly 
stigmatised as the “ deaf villages ” of the remote steppe, 1 

1 As to the advance in schooling in tbo collectivised Tillages, a British visitor, inspecting 
a village school in .193!, found flic elder boys and girls being taught lo road and spoak, 
not only thoir own vernacular and Russian, hub also German : and then discovered that 
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The third factor iu this .success lias been the ingenious use that has 
been made of the peasant’s inherited passion of dctjuisifiveiiess. ilenxber- 
ship of the kolkhos does not involve and (contrary to c.uelp&s mis-state- 
ment) has never involved the abandonment of the peasant's own dwelling 
his own garden, or oven the paddock for his own poultry-run, pisgery 
and cow. All this he keeps, an has nlwajs keen his habit, for the profit 
of himself and his family. Even the scattered strips which the peasant 
used to plough and reap, and which are now thrown together in one 
great open field, to he cultivated collectively" , are dealt with on an indi- 
vidual piece-work basis. The net yield is annually distributed, not equally 
among the members as such, but unequally, strictly in proportion to the 
number of work-days (an arbitrary measure of the amount of labour, 
fixed by the members’ meeting) registered as performed by each worker. 
The government, now takes from the kolkhos, and that in kind, only the 
proportion of the produce which had been settled before the beginning of 
the agricultural year, leaving to the workers the whole advantage of 
any increased area sown, or of more intensive cultivation in the course 
of the year. In the. cases that have been investigated, the total share 
taken by the government for agricultural tax and payment for the use 
and repair of the tractors and other machinery supplied, amounted to 
less than one-third of the yield, leaving to the members much more 
than, under equivalent weather conditions, they had ever enjoyed before ; 
not only more than the Tsar, the landlord and the usurer had left them, 
but more than the great mass of them (as distinguished from the minority 
of kulaks) had ever enjoyed as individual peasants since the Revolution . 1 

in all seven-year schools (8-1.5) a foreign language was a compulsory subject, in practice 
cither German or English. The seven-year school was already universal in nearly a 
thousand cities iu the TOSH (unless it had become the more advanced ten-vear school 
(8-18) ; it was already" existing in all the villages of Hio Ukraine and in about hall of tluwe 
of tho RSKSJt and by 1938 it would bo universal from the Baltic to the Pacific. Tire English- 
man thought with shame that in no single village school in all England and Wales was 
any foreign lunguago being taught. The Russian villages have now gone further. In 
1937, as eye-witnesses have told us, some of the larger villages in the Ukraine have already 
converted their schools into ten-year schools, retaining their own pupils until 18, whilst 
attracting others from tho neighbourhood ; and sending quite a good proportion on to 
institutions of university grade, with maintenance grants from the kolkhusi to which their 
parents belong. 

1 After payment of the Government dues, what is left is disposed of as file members’ 
.meeting decides. After covering all the advances to members, the farm expenses and the 
planned reserves for seed, etc., tho net balance may be cither allocated by vote to new 
buildings or other collective improvement, or divided among the members in proportion 
to their work-days. The members may either sell llxeir shares in the free market or to 
other consumers jointly, and divide the proceeds; or (as some obstinate individuals prefer) 
take their shares themselves to tho nearest free market and retail thorn for their individual 
advantage. 

Muoh misunderstanding has arisen from the practice of the Government of inducing 
(and doubtless practically requiring) the kolkhos to outer into a contract to supply the 
Government with a specified amount or proportion ot the yield at 11 price arrived at by 
agreement. This has been assumed by critics to be always a “ nominal ”, some say a 
“ confiscatory ”, price, far below the price ol broad in tho cities, amounting in fact to an 
almost unbearable burden. We are unable to make a satisfactory estimate. As described 
to us by members of the kolkhosi that wo visited, the Government price was, in effect, a 
wholesale price, corlainly substantially below what the peasants could obtain by retail 
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Tlui working; members arc, by decision of the meridiem’ meeting, 
organised ui brigades, and each brigade is now usually made responsible 
for the continuous performance of a particular section of farm- work— it 
may be a particular area of the arable, or a particular herd of cows, or 
the management of the piggery, or the driving of the tractors — for at 
least a whole year, hi these various ways the common human desire 
for increased spending-money is so harnessed and adjusted as to stimulate 
nil the men- and not less the wives and the adolescents — always in the 
direclion of increased quantity, efficiency and regularity of labour. This 
ingenious adaptation of the ingrained propensities of an age-long peas- 
antry, which is especially characteristic of the agricultural kolkhos, is 
not, as is often ignorantly asserted, a departure from the original plan 
of 1928, when the form of the artel was expressly adopted for the collective 
farm in preference to that of the commune ; still less is it a, “ reversion 
to capitalism It is, on the contrary, merely a continuation, with some 
minor improvements, and over a limited part of his field of activity, oE 
the private enterprise which once Idled the peasant’s whole life. The 
peasant, who could not have been suddenly swept into complete com- 
munism, has boon, largely though not wholly, collectivised. Nor can 
the collective farm accurately be called a return to capitalism, seeing 
that the kolkhos members are, like everyone else, whether individually 
or collectively, definitely prohibited, under severe penalty, from resorting 
to either of the two characteristics of capitalist enterprise, namely, taking 
for themselves the product of labourers whom they hire at wages, or 
buying commodities in order to sell these at a higher price. 

No candid observer in 1937 can doubt that the oodective farm system 
has proved not only its economic superiority over the starveling peasant 
holding, however skilfully developed ; but also its cultural advantages 
in enlightening what Marx and Lenin called the “ idiocy ” of rural life : 
this is why if has now, after little more than a decade of trial, generally 
speaking, won its way to reluctant, approval by the members. This 
came about by degrees, as the workers’ dividends steadily increased, 
though not by any means entirely because of their increase. Limb to be 
converted by experience were the women and the adolescents (two- 
thirds of the whole), who found themselves suddenly emancipated from 
their thraldom to the male head of the household ; Becoming free mem- 
bers of the governing assembly ; and for the first time drawing their own 
individual incomes from the common estate. The elderly men long re- 
mained sullen, bewailing their lost autocracy, hut were frequently molli- 

salesi if they took the trouble and incurred the oxpenso ol transporting tho crop to the 
nearest bazaar, and selling it, bit by bit, to individual consumers. Tliat was, however, 
as the peasants declared, an unprofitable alternative. The Government gave them the 
privilege o£ obtaining, also at n wholesale price, all tho articles of equipment, together 
with seed and fertilisers, required by tho farm. Wo are not convinced that tho transaction 
is more onerous than is the sale to tiro travelling grain dealer as was usual before the 
Revolution, and as is still common in other peasant communities. For similar wholesale 
purchases by tire Government, at a collectively agreed price, in tho fishing industry, sea 
pp. 201-292 ; and for furs and skins, see pp, 295-206. 
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lied by being appointed inspectors of qualify, charged to walk about to 
see that, loss was prevented and waste eliminated ! Willing acceptance 
of the new organisation was greatly promoted by the official declaration 
in 19.15, which was in 1916 enshrined in ihc New Constitution of the 
USSR, that each kolkhos was secured, in perpetuity, tin* occupation of 
the land allotted to it, undiminished in area, and free of rent (except in 
the form of taxation of the annual product). This sense of permanence 
oi occupation in usufruct — scarcely distinguishable fiom the Ilussiuu 
peasant’s idea of complete ownership -lias been brought home to the 
‘ 2'2 million families by the issue, in the course of 1936-1917, to each of 
them, of a well-got-up, attractively bound “ book containing a map 
of the kolkhos land. This shows the boundaries separating the land of 
each kolkhos from that of its neighbours, and also contains a copy of 
the rules for Hie administration of its affairs that its members’ meeting 
bad adopted. Visitors to the homes during the past year have been 
impressed with the naive joy and pride with which this title deed ” is 
treasured. A small part of its result is the zeal with which, in one kolkhos 
after another, the boundaries have been marked on the ground by stones 
or fencing, the land being then cultivated right, up to the edge, instead 
of broad strips being left waste to avoid disputes. Another is the const ant 
effort to drain the swampy patches, stub up tbc bushes and level the little 
irregularities by reason of which parts of nearly every kolkhos area have 
previously defied effective cultivation. The transformation of feeling is 
marked by the fact that there is manifested (1937), in various parts of 
the USS.Lt, a movement to the kolkhosi, in place of the former movement 
away from them. Some kolkhosi, indeed — perhaps because so many 
of their young people are now in the cities studying to be doctors or 
engineering technicians, or agronoms (see pp. 1179-1180) ; or because 
they need a book-keeper or a particular craftsman ; or because they 
have been allotted additional land from a disrupted, sovkhos — were found 
in 1930 to be actively seeking additional members from the neighbouring 
small towns. Several at least of the persons extruded from Moscow 
because of failure to find rooms there, or situations which they were 
willing to accept, have been admitted to kolkhosi wanting additional 
members. We happen to have heard on good authority that the govern- 
ment of a neighbouring state was, in 1936-1937, warned by its agents in 
the USSR, that the feeling in the country districts had completely changed 
from that prevailing four or live j r ears ago, and that no assistance from 
mass discontent was now to be counted on, whether in the Ukraine or 
the Kuban or anywhere else, among the peasantry. 1 

1 We append I, lie testimony of an eye-witness whose personal acquaintance with the 
Russian peasantry makes him an unrivalled authority. Mr- Maurice Hindus described in 
April 1937 what he calls “ Russia's Greatest Victory 

“ Some years ago while on a viait, to a village in the province of Ryazan I attended a 
meeting at which a teacher of agriculture delivered a lecture on gardening. At great 
length he explained to his audience that the way to grow largo firm heads of cabbage was 
to set the plants in squares and far enough apart that the cultivator could through the 
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Tli.' iciiiUt will not need lu bo hold of the eonfimioiiH pronrosK msulo, 
yoar after year, in the IIHMH, in practically every branch of wealth 
production. Nor need we give any account of the oolonnal new enter- 

row.. belli uuys. Tlir peasiuds listened and scorned impressed, and then went homo and 
planted cabbage M.o way they laid always done — rlo-o logether, 1,1m theory being that the 
more plants lliere were in a row (he more cabbage I hoy would liavo. Last summer, while 
visit ini' villages nil the nuyfrom the bhick-onilh region to Urn Turkish holder in Arnienin, 

1 made a pariieular olloit In look info gardens, and wherever 1 .saw cabbage it was planted 
pieeisely as the ahove-mentioned teneher ot agriculture had urged las hearers In do. 

“ The Crimea and the Rout hern Ukraine always had In import seed pn I aloes. In invent 
years Professor Lysenko, liy his method ol vernalisation, I lift 1. is, shirting growth in the 
cellar, has made it possible for these. Ion dories to raise llieir own. In I lie past year 10,0011 
collective farms in the Ukraine no longer had to import seed pot aloes. Meanwhile White 
Husain, (hough especially suited to potatoes, is cutting down on its potato acreage and 
planting more ami more flax. The peasants l, hero lmd long ago I men told that llax whs 
moii! profitable than potatoes, but habit, inorlia, dread ol innovation- --ancient foes of 
progress in tlio Russian village — kept thorn from making the shift. Now under collectivisa- 
tion the shift is being readily achieved. 

“ More perhaps I, linn any other farmer in liurope tiro muzhik was wary of new ways 
of fanning, chiefly because lii.s own experience and the experience of bin nnoeslouH had 
iftuglit him tluit the old ways, however crude and inelleotual to the man of tho laboratory, 
were sure to yield results, oven if poor ones, lint that, tho now method, hoeau.so it was 
now, might prove a failure, and then what would ho do in winter with no cabbage, no 
onions, no pork, no poi nines ? . . . There is not a collective farm but boasts its quota of 
members who at iirst scoffed and swore at now methods of tillage, lint who subsequently 
recognised their error ami havo since boon ready in follow tho proposals ot tho agronomist. 

“ In .1927 ono-lhird of the peasantry had no draught, animals. Oiio-llfth lmd no cows. 
Of those who had Iiothob, ono-half had only one horse per family. With (Jio best intentions 
those peasants could not uso heavy ploughs — a horse could not pull thorn — or any other 
modern machine. Tho size of tho average individual farm was a little over eleven acres, 
and few owners of such smnll holdings could hope t.o attain a dug too of prosperity that 
would enable them to buy modem agricultural implements. That was why about three- 
fourths of tho Russian peasantry sowed their grain by hand, a process ns slow as it was 
wasteful. Nearly half of I, hom did their harvesting by hand. Peasants with no horse, 
or with only one horse — and they were in Urn vast majority- — could use a light plough 
or u ftnha, a wood- framed plough, neither of which could turn up a furrow of more than toil 
or thirtoon centimetres, fn tho absence of heavy disk harrows I, hoy could not prepare 
proper seed hods, and a marked feature of their fields was their lumpy condition, fn time 
of drought the sun. quickly baked up their land and wiion fall or winter came they faced 
starvation. . . . 

“ Russia paid nn appalling prion for collectivisation ; more than for any other enter- 
prise of tho revolution, save for the conquest of power. Tho blunders that the soviets and 
the Communist Party committed in tho first three years of tho movement havo turned 
many a friendly foreign journalist into an implacable and lasting foo of tho rovolu I, ion. . . , 
Yet now as one travels about tho country and sees tho superbly tilled fields ami tho 
increasing herds of live-stock, especially sheep and swine, it seems unbelievable that only 
four years ago tho Ukraine and the Kuban and other districts wore smitten with hunger 
and devastation. . . . 

“ Because they are so new and aro such a Btupondous departure from former methods 
of work, tho collectives havo many difficulties to overcome, There are not enough good 
managers. There aro not enough goodforomon. There are entirely too many ofllco workers 
and executives. On some farms about one-fourth of I, lie workers hold non-productive 
jobs. The division of labour is still clumsy and wasteful. . . . Oortain branches of farming,' 
especially horticulture, have boon grossly neglected. This is why fruit is so scanty in 
Russia, Bureaucracy, the chief curse of tho revolution, though not so viciously rooted an 
in tlio city, is yofc in evidence on some of tho best collectives- But tluiso are faults of 
organisation which time and experience should overcome. . . .” (Article in The New 
lie, public, April 14, 1937, pp- 284-287 1 ) 
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priaea that, arc going on iu every part of the UMHR. Ever) one will ha\ e 
heard of tin; Moscow Underground Railway, of which the second section 
will soon he opened for traffic, nor is it necessary to do more than mention 
the While, Sea Canal, connecting Leningrad with the Arctic Ocean, We 
can hardly omit the vast series of ship canals, hydro-electric stations 
and irrigation works which are rapidly making Moscow a port .from 
which ships sail into five separate seas. Meanwhile the production of 
coal and mineral oil. iron and steel, manganese and aluminium, and 
finally gold, has during the past two years exceeded all records. The 
distinctive feature of. these years has keen a spectacular increase in the 
production of all sorts of household commodities. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has found itself up against another problem, namely, that of getting 
the goods to the customers. 

We described in the first edition (pp. 304-310) iiow much more diffi- 
cult it had proved to he, iu so vast a territory, to construct efficient 
social machinery for the retail distribution of commodities in satisfaction 
ol the consumers’ desires, than to organise, with a growing measure of 
success, the production of these commodities, and even their actual 
transport by rail and road. In the course of the year 1917, Lenin (and, 
we think, among the Bolshevik leaders he only) discerned that the 
function of retailing must he undertaken, at any rate in the earlier stages 
of socialism and communism, by the then inchoate consumers’ cooperative 
movement. It was, however, not until 1929-1931 that the elimination 
of the profit-making private retailer, who had been re-established under 
the Now Economic J’olioy (NET) of 1921, was substantially completed. 
Meanwhile the consumers’ cooperative movement had been growing by 
leaps and bounds from one end of the USSR to the other, coming, in 
1935, to have about 73 millions of members, -organised in some 45,000 
•societies, strongly federated in Centrosoyus. It had covered the greater 
part of the USSR with its retail distributing points. It had constructed, 
with government assistance, magnificent mechanised bakeries equal if 
not superior to the best in the United States or Great Britain. Its central 
stores in Moscow and Leningrad could claim in L935 to be unsurpassed 
by any retailing establishment in the cooperative world. Nor could it 
be forgotten that in the earlier years, at a time when all other credits 
were refused to the Soviet Union, Centrosoyus had obtained, largely 
with the willing aid of the English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies, the necessary imports, especially of tea, textiles and hardware, 
which would otherwise have been lacking, But we had also to describe 
(see pp. 323-327) how persistent was popular dissatisfaction with the 
inability of Centrosoyus to cover successfully the whole field of distribu- 
tion, and how its sphere of operations had been successively encroached 
upon. Already in 1934 we recounted at some length (see pp. 327-335) 
how various important parts of the function of retailing household com- 
modities wore being undertaken by other authorities. 

During the past three years not only have these encroachments 

2i2 
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increased, but also the whole, ground, has been surveyed and the, functions 
of the several authorities have been systems finally real lotted. 1 in 1030, 
with the advent of plenty, the whole working of retailing was funda- 
mentally changed by the sueeessive abolition, for bread, for meat,, and 
presently for all commodities whatsoever, of rationing and ration cards. 
The retailing system is, in 1037, one of substantial identity of prices, 
with steadily diminishing variations from district to district, to all 
purchasers in ail shops, by whatever authority conducted, with freedom 
to all customers to buy where they like, and as much as they can pay for. 
In 1037 we find the whole business of retailing commodities (including 
public, catering) growing to the. colossal figure, as planned, of 131 thousand 
million roubles (say ,115, 000, 000, 000) for the year, shared among three 
sots of institutions, which we may designate respectively governmental, 
cooperative ami the bazaar. 

| r " Government retailing has, during the past three years, been increasing 
at a great rate. It is conducted by many different, public authorities, 
federal, republic arid municipal, including the USSR People’s Commis- 
sariats of Food Industry and Light Industry, as well as, for particular 
kinds of commodities, those for Heavy industries and Timber Industries ; 
in the constituent and autonomous republics, the People’s Commissariats 
of Local Trade ; and, in the principal cities, the municipal soviets. This 
systematisation of governmental retailing is not yet complete and further 
rearrangements may be expected. At present the distribution of the 
work of retailing among these various governmental organs cannot 
accurately be stated as being according to the kinds of commodities 
dealt with, or according to the magnitude of each enterprise, or according 
to the section of consumers to be served, or even according to locality. “ 

Cooperative retailing, which had been, for years, most seriously 
encroached upon in the cities, was entirely excluded from the 054 chief 
towns by decree of September 29, 1935. This drastic transfer, from the 
voluntary consumers’ cooperative societies to various governmental 
organs, of the magnificent central stores and mechanised bakeries in all 
but the smallest cities of the USSR, was misunderstood by cooperators 
in the capitalist countries, among whom it provoked some animad- 
versions. 3 It was made without compensation to the individual members, 

1 Tho sf udout. will find a critical survey of some of l.lio changes described in this aootxon 
in The Review of International Cooperation for December 11)35, pp. <141-4-12, 444-400. 
Those in Moscow are described in Mnaeou in the Making, 1937, by Kir ICrncst Sinlon and 
others, pp. 20-21, 32-33. Statistics will bo found in tho publications of tiosplan and 
Oentrosoyus relating to each sucoossivo year. 

2 See, for instance, tho complication between tho functions in retailing of tho various 
kinds of governmental organisations in Moscow, described in Moscow irt the Making, by 
Sir Ernest Simon and others, 1937. 

3 Tho position of consumers’ eooporation in 1 ho USSR was disouasod with some 
acerbity at' the meetings of tho executive of the International Cooperative Alliance in 
February and April 1937. It is not, always remembered that, in marked difference from 
tho arrangements of tho consumers’ cooperative movement of Great Britain, that of the 
USSR makes no use of tile device of dividend on purchase, nor does it, pay any interest, 
to its shareholders, vtho (again differing from British practice) hardly over hold more than 
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but it was accompanied by a very extensive increase in the capital which 
the Soviet Government placed without charge at the disposal of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement as a whole ; and the government 
action, far from lessening the business of Centrosoyus and the Thousands 
of rural societies that were left to it. promptly resulted in a considerable 
aggregate increase. An extensive reorganisation of the administration 
was immediately undertaken. The whole attention of Centrosoyus was 
directed to satisfying the rapidly growing demands of the 130 millions 
of villagers to whom the kollcliosi were bringing prosperity (see pp, 
1171-1180). Many of the tiny societies in the smaller villages, often 
working year after year at a loss, were amalgamated by decision of their 
members’ meetings into. larger units permitting of the engagement of 
competent managers and trained salesmen at more liberal salaries. To 
enable the expansion of the peasants’ demands to be still better met, 
Centrosoyus has established during 1936-1937 in the chief village centres 
more than 6500 relatively large department stores, usually under the 
management of the committees of the district unions into which the 
village cooperative societies with the consent of their meetings of members 
had been grouped, which offer for sale a range and variety of goods 
altogether beyond the previous experience of the countryside. With 
tlio aid of extensive credits from federal funds, and of this drastic re- 
organisation of tlio village societies, their sales during 1930-1937 have 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Centrosoyus can accordingly expect 
(although the number of separate societies has been reduced to 22,500, and 
the membership to 38,500,000, that it will, before the end of the year 1937, 
record total retail sales, for the villages alone, of more than 30,000 million 
roubles, being three times as great as in 1934 ; and actually far in excess 
of the entire cooperative turnover in 1934 for city and village together. 1 

a single share. Tlio taking up of this share, and the completion of payment of its price, 
amounts to little more than an entrance fee, giving the light to purchase at the store. 
This right was not taken away when the stores in tlio cities became governmental, although 
it ceased to bo exclusive. The compensation to the cooperative movement as a whole 
took tlio form partly of a complete remission of taxation on all cooperative trading during 
the year 1937 and partly of a nominal loan of 350 million roubles, not repayable, as addi- 
tional capital to enable it to undertake the vast extension of its aggregate business that 
in rapidly talcing place. 

1 At the samo time various other kinds of retail organs were shifted from one adminis- 
tration to another. The “ Departments of Workers’ Supply” (ORS) administered in 
connection with the mines and factories of tho People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
and (so far as they served the railway workers) of the People’s Commissariat of Transport, 
into which, ns we described (pp. 333-335) most of the “ closed cooperative societies ” had 
been oonvorted, wore “liquidated”, and replaced by open retail shops and productive 
departments governed by tho People’s Commissariats of Local Trade of the Bevoral repub- 
lics. Those sorving the workers in the peat industry, and in the industries connected with 
the non-ferrous and other metals, and with non-metallio minerals, have not yet been 
transferred. Tho special army (including navy and air force) cooperatives have been con- 
verted into open retail shops under the People’s Commissariats for Local Trade of the 
aoveral republics. Those connected with the state farms (sovkliosi), 340 in number, with 
360 million roubles turnover, have boen converted info consumers' cooperative societies, 
and transferred to Centrosoyus. 

Tlio bakeries outside the 664- chief towns remain under Centrosoyus. O 11 October 1, 
1036, there wore as many as 17,568 of them, with an output of 4304 thousand tons of bread 
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Munnwliik 1 the jinmomorial bnzaor, which existed at idle Revolution 
in ovory iii'hnu centre, and had been for the past twenty years all ornately 
mippressed and restarted under more or less regulation, has been again 
taken into favour, and given a recognised, place in the retailing system). 
Rvery hind of working producer (as distinguished from the profit-making 
“ speculator ” or “ exploiter ”), such as the members of a, collective farm 
or fishery (kolkhos) and the surviving remnants of the independent 
peasantry ; the still numerous handlers ftsiuen working' independently 
on their own account, and the members of a cooperative productive 
society (Kustar artel or incop) ; the miners or factory operatives cult i 
vatiug allotments in their spare time; the professional hunter, trapper 
or angler, and the worker who uses bis leisure to combine sport with 
catching for sale ; and, finally, any person who wishes to dispose of any 
article for which he has no further use— all are now allowed, and are 
actually encouraged jointly or individually to bring their wares for sale 
direct to consumers in the free market or bazaar, for which the munici- 
palities to-day provide more or less coinfortnblo accommodation, properly 
cleansed and lighted, often with rows of stalls protected from the weather 
and kept in order by the local militiamen (police). With the bazaar 
must he grouped- - for, in so vast an area and for so diverse a population, 
no part of the old social structure disappears completely and ubiquitously 
— the periodical fairs still held in such centres as Baku and Tashkent, 
Arkhangelsk and Simferopol, which are now attended only by working 
producers and consumers to the exclusion of profit-making dealers or 
merchants or employers of hired labour. Such fairs, restricted to their 
new kinds of sellers and buyers, have been increased in number and fre- 
quency, being held periodically at short intervals, in or adjoining many 
smaller towns and even large villages, mainly for the convenience,, as 
retail sellers, jointly or individually, of the members of the collective 
farms and fisheries, and the allotment- holders among the workers in the 
government mines, oil-holds and factories ; and for affording additional 
facilities, as retail buyers, to all the dwellers in the countryside . 1 

and confectionery in the year, ami an aggregate Helling piioo oi abouMOOO million roubles. 
The oaloring business lias boon shared on similar lines. In all Ihe larger cities and towns 
in the various republics it is now undertaken by the People’s Commissariat ol bocal 
Trade, whilst everywhere olse it is left to the Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, which 
is rapidly extending restaurants, buffets, tea-rooms and common lcilolums throughout the 
villages. 1 On October 3, 1930, those cooperative enterprises already numbered filfiS with 
an annual turnover ol G30 million roubles. 

The peculiar “ Integral Cooperatives ” (see pp. 293-296) havo had a special develop- 
ment. All the enterprises situated to the north of the 62iul dogma of latitude have been 
placed under the newly formed Main North Hea Way Commission (described in 40,000 
against the Arctic, by H. P. Smolka, 1 937), in which many of the separate enterprises have 
been absorbed. Those lying to bho south of the 02nd degree have been assigned to Centro- 
aoyus, and havo been converted into consumers’ cooperative societies, confined to trading 
(134 societies, with 820 shops serving 102,000 members). Meanwhile the productive 
activities have been taken over by “ ineops ” (assoaiationfl of producers of the artel type 
(see pp. 220-233)). 

1 These modem fairs — really only enlarged periodical consumers’ markets — are to be 
distinguished from their better-known predecessors, such as that of Nisduu-Novgorod, 
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It remains to be said that nearly all these retailing agencies, vihelher 
governmental, cooperative or bazaar-hlce, make use simultaneously of all 
the usual apparatus of retailing, from gigantic central stores in the 
great cities, either for particular classes of commodities or having a variety 
of departments for many kinds of wares ; with similar department stores 
in over 0000 rural centres ; through a whole series ol smaller stores, 
themselves of various kinds, serving particular localities : in Moscow 
and Leningrad Heels of molor delivery lorries taking goods to the cus- 
tomers home, down to an interminable range of fived or peripatetic 
stalls, stands, pedlars’ packs and delivery vans, temporarily serving all 
sorts of crowds in market and fair, in busy thoroughfares or in thu 
harvest fields. 

There is also the extensive and growing form of retailing that we 
may designate public catering, in connection not only with all sorts of 
residential institutions such as orphanages and students hostels, but 
also the provision of meals for payment either in dining-rooms open to 
all comers, or in schools ami colleges, factories and o Hires ; together with 
the supply of refreshments at the parks and railway stations. The loira 
of retailing, like all the rest, is shared in at diiicrent places by the various 
forms of governmental organisation and by the consumers cooperative 

movement. _ , , , 

Along with this extensive reorganisation ol retailing agencies there 
has gone a steady increase in magnitude and variety in the systematic 
provision, under free and voluntary contracting, of regular supplies ot 
foodstuffs (including vegetables, fruit and fish) to institutions having to 
provide meals, whether hotels and residential hostels, public restaurants 
and dining-places, factories and offices of all kinds, as well as to Leutro- 
soyus and separate cooperative societies, and to various governmental 
organs. The sellers thus undertaking regular supplies may be either 
collective farms or fisheries, or workers holding allotments, or independent 
producers, whether peasants, hunters or anglers. This network of tree 
and voluntary contracting (from which all merchants, dealers and em- 
■ ployers of hired labour are excluded) now extends from end to end ot 
the' Soviet Union to an extent shown at present, so far as we are aware, 

by no aggregate statistics. 1 ' , , , 

It is we think, not always realised that this multiform development 

which wore largely attended by merchants and deatew for jOw 

modem analogue to these older fairs may bo seen lrithoS f . ] uver3 largely 

auction sale of furs, when Leningrad is visited by hundreds of foreign buyers, largaj 

A,11 r Gl irtC f same U nm 0 the consumers' cooperative societies in the villages kwe teen 
encouraged increasingly to moot their members’ domands for par rtu ar o ^ organised 
ally moat and fish, potatoes and other vegetables, an ‘ s U l , J yea is, in such 
system of » self-supply This has greatly mereas^ durw^the gu > « 3*^ ^ ^ 
forma as the society’s own fishpond, vegetable fees or individual 

one, hand, and, on the other, the socrety a purchases from o exceed 8000 

peasants, anglers or allotment-holders, to an amount during 1«7 expected. 

million roubles. 
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of the organisation ]jy mean a of which commodities and services arc 
increasingly brought to the very doors of the consumers’ households 
throughout so much of the ORiSR has meant a great increase, in personal 
freedom, especially to the woman housekeeper, not only by the removal 
of restraint (such as rationing) but even more by the widening of oppor- 
tunity. Such an increase of individual freedom within the social organisa- 
tion is outside the economist’s consideration and is, indeed, not to he 
measured quantitatively at all, but only evaluated qualitatively by un- 
statistical comparisons. Viewed in this way, the manifest improvement 
in tire distribution of commodities and services in the USSR during the 
past quinquennium, which has, in actual practice, enabled any person 
to spend his wages in any one of a dozen different, kinds of retail shops, 
and to purchase, up to the total of Ids income, as much as he chooses of 
any of the greatly increased variety of tilings now placed within his 
reach — must count for as genuine an enlargement of his opportunity to 
satisfy his desire to consume or use as the doubling or trebling of pro- 
duction under the First and Second Five-Year Flans, or as the quickening 
of I vans port by the substitution of the train and the motor oar for the 
horse and cart. The ever-increasing freedom thus secured to the con- 
sumer in the, Soviet, Union has not been achieved by any reversion to 
profit-making, in either of its characteristic forms of the trader buying 
in order to sell again at a higher price, or the disposal by the employer 
of the product of liis hirelings. Nor has it been achieved by leaving prices 
to be freely settled by the haggling of the market. It, lias been attained 
by adjusting supply to the expected demand under a comprehensive 
plan for production, transport and distribution alike, at retail prices 
fixed for all the several commodities; fixed, as we fear the economist 
would say, arbitrarily by the various authorities concerned. More 
intelligently, the distribution as well as prices of commodities and services 
may be said to lie fixed deliberately, with a constant tendency towards 
equality as between district and district, with the object, of enabling all 
the, inhabitants of each place to find at their disposal as much of the 
various commodities as they, in the aggregate, are expected to desire to 
purchase ; and at the same time so as to yield to the public authorities 
as much as is required to provide for public needs outside the economic 
calculus, such as defence, public health, education, provision for those 
incapable of work, scientific research, all the forms of art and beauty, 
and the distant future of the race, ft is interesting to note that the 
result is arrived at by deliberate and steadily increasing application of 
competition or emulation among retailing organs of diverse kinds, but 
competition or emulation stopped off any action upon prices, and directed 
exclusively towards satisfying those customers’ desires which it is in the 
public interest to encourage, namely, for quality, purity, durability, 
heahty, style, good taste and what not — never the yearning of the un- 
regenerate man or woman for a “ cut price ” 1 
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Soviet Cu/rency 

It has been nin.de n, matter of reproach that in our first edition there 
was no description of the working of the system of currency in the 
USSR . If v e had been writing a history of the Soviet Union there would 
have been numerous experiments to describe, 1 from the attempt to 
dispense altogether with any form of money under “war 00111111111118111 '’ 
to (lie measureless printing of notes during the Chil War, and (as in 
the (.human Republic) the unexpectedly successful supersession in 1924 
of a ruined currency by the device of an ostensibly new rouble ; from 
the frequently attempted legal regulation of prices in the bazaar to the 
local suppression of that social institution, to be followed by its rehabilita- 
tion and even elicouragenient with enlarged scope ; from the various 
systems of specially favoured retailing of goods to customers employed 
in particular industries or offices, or to purchasers bringing with them 
particular media of exchange, and then the sweeping away of all such 
contrivances in favour of an extraordinary simplicity of treatment of 
what has usually been something between magic and a mystery. When 
wc wrote in 19.15 there was already so little complication about Soviet 
currency that it simply did not occur to us to give its working any place 
in our description of the contemporary social organisation of the Soviet 
Union. During the past three years the matter has been made even 
more commonplace by the successive discontinuance in 1935-1930 of 
the rationing by card of foodstuffs and textiles, and eventually of all 
household commodities, to which in the Great War all nations had to 
resort, and by the abolition of such specially privileged retailing as the. 
remainder of the closed cooperative societies, open only to persons 
engaged in particular factories or occupations, and the discontinuance, 
on February 1, 1936, of the Torgsin shops selling only for payment in 
gold, platinum or valuta (p. 329). The retailing system throughout the 
USSR is now substantially one of uniform fixed prices for each city or 
geographical province, tending steadily to a general uniformity. There 
arc many varieties of retail shops, but the very smallest difference be- 
tween them in respect of prices or use of currency. The one exception, 
and that more apparent than real, namely, the bazaar or free market, 
will be considered later. 

Let us see plainly how currency now works in the USSR. It is, of 
course, strictly a federal monopoly. The USSR People’s Commissar of 
Finance, with the concurrence of the Sovnarkom (Council of Ministers), 
provides from time to time whatever currency, in the form of inconvertible 
rouble notes and subsidiary coins, he thinks desirable for the convenience 

i For studies of currency changes in the USSR the student should sec Soviet Policy 
in Public Finance, 1917-1928, by G. Y. Sokolnikov, and associates (Stanford University, 
California, 1931, 470 pp.) ; Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, by h. N. 
Yurovsky, 1925 ; The Russian Finance System, by W. B. Reddaway, 1935, x and 106 pp. ; 
Soviet Money and Finance, by L. It. Hubbard (1936, 339 pp.) ; Banks, Credit and Money 
in Soviet Russia, by Arthur Z. Arnold (Now York, 1937, 559 pp.). 
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of 1,1 10 government and the public. The URMR enjoys, in fact, like all 
oilier great nations lo-d.iy, wlial is 111 orally a managed cimeniy, I hough 
this i,s managed ” on a .system <|inle diflorouh from that in opera! ion in 
any other count, jy, that is to say, without referonie to the foreign ex- 
changes or the international valuations of national currencies, (for, 
incredible as it may seem to the bankers and econo mats of the western 
world, the duct nations in the aggregate amount, of Soviet c.inrency, or 
in ds velocity, have no discoverable effect upon the price, level of commo- 
dities and services, either within the UftHK or elsewhere, or upon the 
relation between the volume of cm reney and that of transactions in goods. 

The explanation of this paradox is to be found, not in tin* nature of 
blit' currently itself, but in the peculiarity of the economic structure of the 
UBBE. The common idea that, the volume of money combined with 
what is called its velocity imisl inevitably a Heel, 1 he volume of Ira sanctions 
in goods, and the general price level, depends on the assumption that, all 
business is inspired and guided by the motive of profit -making, and that, 
the market for commodities, or for the use of capital or credit, is every- 
where ns free, as it is in Threndneedle Bt reet. Hut instead of Threadneedle 
Street being typical of the universe, over a large part of the earth’s 
surface production is wholly or mainly carried on from other motives 
than profit-making, and the market is not by any means free. We 
need here say nothing of the power of custom which governs prices in 
the common transactions throughout most of Asia and Africa that is, 
among nearly half the human race ; or the large ami of the world in 
which agriculture, fishing and hunting are carried on practically for solf- 
, subsistence, hi the USSR profit-making has become a criminal olTonce, 
and has passed out, of the economic picture ns completely as pocket- 
picking. Accordingly, in the USBR the prices of commodities are fixed, 
much as those, of urban water, electricity and gas are elsewhere fixed, 
neither by custom nor by the chaffering of buyers and sellers, but by a 
superior authority, the government decisions in the, USSR being arrived 
at (see pp. 625-047) on a whole range of considerations unconnected 
with currency. The possible influence of other currencies upon prices in 
the USSR is definitely and permanently excluded by the legal prohibition 
of both import and export of Soviet currency, and by a rigid government 
monopoly of all foreign trade and of international banking transactions. 
Equally, the amount of the Soviet issues of currency has no e, fleet what- 
ever upon either the aggregate amount of capital investment in new 
undertakings or the choice of industries or of localities in which such 
investments shall be made, because (as explained at pp. G33-(M'I) those 
decisions are made after elaborate investigation entirely irrespective of 
currency considerations. It seems, there, fore, that the .Soviet authorities 
are justified hi their constantly repeated claim that their currency, (hough 
varying from time to time in aggregate amount and presumably also in 
velocity, does not produce either inflation or deflation, in so far as those 
terms denote either rises or falls of the general price level, or alterations 
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in the aggregate volume of employment or of capital investment, or 
changes in the direction either of the one or the other. Tt may he said, 
indeed, that the Hoviet rouble notes operate over the whole range of 
buyers transactions in the USSR, almost precisely as postage stamps 
everywhere operate in the single commodity of postal service. An un- 
necessarily large supply of postage stamps in the pockets of the people 
does not raise the postage rates, nor cause any greater number of letters 
to lie written, nor letters to be sent to certain places rather than others. 
A scarcity of postage stamps lias equally no effect in lowering postage 
rates and none whatever on our choice of persons to whom we choose 
to write. 

This is not to say that there are never any changes in prices in the 
Soviet Union, just as there are from time to time changes in the rates 
of postage. In the ease of commodities as in that of postal services, in 
rates of wages as in the price of vodka, the changes occur because the 
government has definite reasons for making the change. But the reasons 
are independent of currency considerations. There may be social ad- 
vantages in increasing or decreasing particular rates of wages or the 
sales of particular commodities. There may be a shortage of supply of 
certain commodities, and a glut of others, which makes it socially con- 
venient to contract one demand and to widen another. What happens, 
it may be asked, to the roubles that the peasant or workman does not 
spend because there is a shortage in the supply of what he yearns to 
purchase '? Very often he buys something else ; it may be beer or books, 
or lie temporarily hoards these unwanted roubles— there was a time 
when the peasants stuffed their pillows with them — or more intelligently 
he puts them in the government savings bank. What seems not to 
happen is a rise in the government shops of the retail prices, or in the 
postage rates that the government fixes, in the one case as in the other. 

Can we not say the same about bank credit ? The various branches 
of the State 'Bank (Gosbank ) 1 grant credits to the various enterprises, 
whether industrial or cultural, strictly for such purposes only as have 
been specifically approved in advance by the State Planning Department 
(Gosplan) as the outcome of a whole range of considerations into which 
the aggregate volume of currency and credit, or the velocity of either of 
them, enters not at all. The dates and conditions on which these advances 
are to be made, and how they shall be repaid, are in every case precisely 
determined without regard to the volume or velocity of the currency in 
circulation. The usual case is that of a government factory requiring 
credit for the amount of wages and cost of material and components 

1 TUo Stale Bank (GosWnk) liad, in 1935, 2313 and it has now (1937) over 2000 local 
branches. The subsidiary banking establishments, which act largely under its direction, 
and with its aid, now comprise (a) the Prombank (for capital construction in industry and 
electrification) ; (h) the Torgbank (for capital construction and cooperative trading) ; 
(c) the Solkhoshauk (for agricultural enterprise) ; {A) the Tsekombank (for municipal and 
housing enterprises) ; (e) forty-four municipal hanks (for local service) ; and, most 
important of all, (/) tlio VniBstorghauk (for foreign trade and international remittances). 
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(tho rates of all those being fixed) in order to enable it to produce the 
commodifies commanded by the legislature, at. the instance of the (State 
Planning (lonnnission. Knob an advance involves, in practice, the issue 
by the bank of rouble notes and subsidiary coins for the payment of 
wages ; and the, advance will bo, repaid to the, bank when the finished 
commodities are. delivered at prices so fixed as normally to cover all 
the direct and indirect costs, including taxes. I t is accordingly not tho 
aggregate volume or amount of bank credit and currency that determines 
the decision of the factory director — who gods his orders from (losplan, 
irrespective of any currency considerations as to the amount, or kind 
of commodities to bo produced, or the prices that will be charged for the 
finished product, or tin* surplus (which the western world would call 
profit.) that will normally be made by the enterprise. There will, indeed, 
sometimes be a loss, due to breakdowns of machinery or failures of the 
human factor, in workman or director, (losplan knows well that nothing 
can be done without the three D’s — Deficiency, Damage and Delay. In 
due course those, who caused the failures will be carpet ed, and perhaps 
removed, demoted or punished. The loss will be made good from public 
funds, hut will have nothing to do with credit or currency. In either 
ease the incomparable, superiority of the system of planned production 
for community consumption (see pp. 002-070) which the cent ralised 
direction by Gosplan alone, makes possible, is manifested in the absence 
of booms and slumps, and in that of involuntary mass unemployment, 
whatever may be the variations in the volume of currency or bank credit. 

That is, as any economist who has given attention to the facts of the 
USSR will probably agree, the general picture. Rut some additional 
explanations are, required. What about the, ubiquitous bazaar, the free 
market, in which all sorts of commodities (though a tiny fraction of the 
aggregate, turnover) are, sold direct to consumers in free competition, 
bazaar fashion, at whatever price the sellers can get from those customers 
who choose to buy in the bazaar rather than in tho retail shops 'I The, 
Soviet Government soon discovered, like other governments, that it is 
futile to impose a legal maximum price for anything of which if does not 
control the supply. But this does not mean that the price level of the 
free market now escapes government control. During tho past few years, 
whenever tho People’s Commissar of Internal Trade, has heard that tho 
price level in any particular free market was substantially above that 
fixed by the government for other retailing, he has opened a government 
shop in or next to the bazaar, and offered for sale, under specially attrac- 
tive conditions of quality and cleanliness, and at an attractively low 
price, quite irrespective of the cost of this tiny fraction of his huge turn- 
over, the commodities in which profiteering was prevailing. In this way 
the peasants have been compelled in innumerable instances, without any 
imposition of a maximum price, to reduce their demands by as much as 
20 or 30 per cent at a blow, indeed, down to the level of the prices in tho 
other forms of retailing. 
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Analogous to the bazaar, and equally exempt from price regulation, 
but steadily influenced towards assimilation to tlie government’s price 
level, is the free market enjoyed by the self-supply of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement (p. 356), and the system of contracts for periodical 
deliveries entered into by communal feeding organisations in school Ol- 
factory, and by consumers’ cooperative societies, with individual pro- 
ducers, industrial artels and agricultural or fishery kolkhosi (pp, 731-733), 
l he range and volume of this free marketing, in a wide range of forms, 
is steadily increasing (pp. 1171, 1188). But it is apparently not allowed, 
any more than is that of the' bazaar, to pass into higher price levels 
(otherwise than merely transiently) than those dictated by the govern- 
ment. 

What about the influence upon the internal price level of the rates of 
exchange in other countries l By the government monopoly of both 
importing and exporting, and of all international banking transactions, 
no one, even knows what the exchange value of the rouble in this or that 
valuta might be if it, was left to be freely settled in the respective money 
markets of the world. In fact, there are and can be no such rates. Hence 
the supposititious rates of exchange for the rouble do not affect even the 
decisions of the Soviet Government as to wliat it will import and export. 
It is the aggregate cost of all its imports that controls the aggregate of 
all its exports, and not conversely. The government finds that its 
various departments consider desirable the purchase abroad of certain 
commodities which it is inconvenient or impracticable to produce at 
home. Those have to be paid for at the world price, not in roubles but 
in sterling, dollars or francs. To obtain this valuta, in the absence of 
foreign loans, the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade is driven to 
export timber or furs, wheat or flax, manganese or gold, or anything else 
that can bo sold abroad at world prices, up to an aggregate that will 
equal the cost of the imports. The choice among things to be exported 
is made, principally, according to the relation between the expense of 
production of an additional output of the various commodities obtainable 
in the USSlt, on the one hand, and, on the other, upon the world price 
hi valuta of each of these commodities that can be spared for export. 
It is for instance always possible to increase the production of timber 
or manganese, if these are fetching good prices abroad. But it may seem 
preferable to export native gold, even if it costs more to produce than 
additional timber or manganese, if the gesture of " payment in gold ” 
is calculated to impress the London money market, and thus raise the 
credit and the political influence of the Soviet Government ! It will 
be seen that only a differential change in world price level (such as a 
greater rise in manufactured articles than in primary products) affects 
the choice of commodities to be exported. A universal rise in the level 
of world prices affecting equally all the articles of import and export 
loaves the Soviet Government unconcerned. 

flow then, asks the pertinacious enquirer, did it come about that there 
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was always in Moscow and Leningrad, Kharkov and Kiev, the so-called 
“ Black [Cxchange ”, where native speculators illegally ollercd to the 
tourist, Jot American dollars or British pound notes, live, ten or even 
twenty limes as nmny roubles as the State Bank would give. '{ ■ This 
means that there were always Bussians desirous of obtaining valuta 
(foreign currencies), in order to remit by post to relations or friends living 
abroad, perhaps to pay their passage money to Russia ; or to subscribe 
for books or newspapers published abroad ; or (and this was until 193(1 
perhaps the most important demand) in order to make speeial purchases 
at 11 Torgsin ”, the government shops offering a, large range ol commodi- 
ties at 1 erupting “ New York prices”, but payable exclusively in valuta, 
or in gold or platinum, which the government wished to collect in order 
-strange, though such a proceeding sounds to capitalist cars- to diminish 
the country’s export of such other commodities as timber or grain. It is 
plainly always convenient for the Soviet Government to lessen the amount 
of bulky commodities that it needs to export, in order 'to pay the bill for 
the imports required. It may be added that, with the closing in 1936 
of the Torgsin shops, on the one hand, and on the other the recent sub- 
stantial reduction in the arbitrarily fixed retail prices in the USSR, and 
the new government valuation there of the dollar, the franc and the 
pound sterling, the Black Exelumgo is reported during the. present year 
to have nearly ceased to exist. 

But, it w'ill be, asked, how does the Soviet Government, with its 
universal fixing of prices, and its deliberate management of the currency 
irrespective of the volume of sales and purchases, contrive, to bring 
about the “ equalising; of supply and demand ” '( When there is a falling 
off in the harvest, or a breakdown in industrial production, or any of the 
innumerable, cases of short supply, so that, much less is produced than 
suffices to satisfy the would-be consumers, wind, happens ? There can 
be, for the moment, no genuine equalising of demand and supply. Ln the 
western world wo are. accustomed, in such a case., to let the problem be 
solved by a rise in the price of the scarce, commodity. The effective 
demand, we say, shrinks with every rise, by the falling away of applicants 
unable to pay a higher price, until a point is reached at which every 
would-be purchaser can be supplied. This means, not that the supply 
of the commodity becomes equal to the desire to possess it or to the 
previous demand, but only that the richer persons get the whole supply, 
whilst the poorer persons get none at all, even if they are dying for lack 
of it. In the Soviet Union rich and poor are on an equality in the matter. 
The practice may be “ first come, first served ” ; involving the temporary 
phenomenon of queues. Or a preferential supply may be afforded at a 
low price to particular sets of workers. Thus we saw, for a time, the 
phenomenon of “ closed cooperative societies ”, confined to the workers 
(of all grades from the director to the gate-keeper) in favoured key- 
industries. Or whatever is available (as with milk in short supply) 
may be wholly reserved for the young children. We in England dislike 
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ancli preferences, and prefer “ selection by ability to pay the, economic 
prico . it is true that in the Great War we resorted to the rationing 
of sugar, meat, etc., in order that, the very poorest might not be deprived. 
This was resented by the wealthier housekeepers. The present writer 
vividly remembers the disgust with which a millionaire shipowner (and 
his wile) received the first proposals of rationing, first of freight space so 
as to ensure transport for the, indispensable imports, even at the cost of 
excluding those on which a higher rate would gladly have been paid for 
carriage ; and then of sugar and meat. Why not, they exclaimed, leave 
the equalising ol supply and demand, as the economists advise, to be 
effected by a change in the price level ? The Soviet Union has, it thinks, 
a better plan for dealing with the condition of commodity scarcity, in 
which it had to spend the whole of its first decade. Now. when there is 
plenty of all the principal kinds of commodities (although there may not 
yet be, quite all the grades of quality, or even quite all the varieties of 
colour or shape that the caprices of such a host of buyers might dictate), 

, tlio Soviet Government, like the manufacturers elsewhere who fix the 
retail prices of their own branded goods, applies itself rather 1 o organising 
the selling of its abundant stocks, even by various forms of advertisement. 

An interesting explanation may be given of the way in which, when 
there seems to be an inconveniently large amount of currency in the 
pockets of the people, the Soviet Government relieves this inconvenience. 
There is, at all times, a perpetual flow of rouble notes to the State Savings 
Bank, by way of excess ol' deposits over withdrawals, as well as to the 
Government Treasury in the steadily rising receipts from railway, river 
and air passenger traffic, and from the ever-growing sales of hooka and 
newspapers. In addition, the government raises from time to time an 
Internal Loan by asking the people to subscribe, in roubles, for bonds of 
conveniently small amounts, repayable at fixed dates, either with interest 
or with lottery prizes. These loans — virtually short-term deferments 
of the people’s spending on consumption goods — help the People’s Com- 
missar of ’Finance to provide, without additional issues, the notes required 
to pay the wage-bills of new enterprises of capital construction. Mean- 
while the loans, like the constant increase of Savings Bank deposits and 
other government receipts, withdraw great blocks of paper roubles tem- 
porarily from circulation . 

. There is one other feature of the Soviet currency system as it now 
exists which seems worth notice. It calls for no store of gold or other 
metallic currency for the purpose of maintaining public confidence in 
the notes and in the stability of their exchange value. This advantage, 
indeed, is now common to the currency system of practically all the 
nations of advanced capitalism, which have ceased, either by law or by 
administrative practice, to pledge themselves to give coin in return for 
their own government notes. It has been found by experience in most 
countries that, at the present level of popular education, whenever there 
is a condition of plenty in the commodity market government notes 
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(and. usually, even the notes of joint-stock banks) continue to pass freely 
from hand to luind as a medium of exchange within eacli country, even 
when these notes are inconvertible into metallic coin. 

This newly discovered truth, which the economists and the financial 
wiseacres of “ the Oity ” do not seem eager to explain to the public, is 
not, yet adequately recognised by the journalists and tins plain man, who 
still talk of “ fiduciary issues ” as if they were exceptional and even a 
little dangerous, so that any increase is apologised for. Most governments 
retain metallic reserves, and make widely known their amount (which 
hardly ever suffices to redeem their whole issue) professedly in order to 
“ maintain confidence ” in their paper money. In fact, however, these 
metallic reserves are nowadays maintained on other grounds. This is 
why they arc sometimes kept secret, a secrecy which the Briton thinks 
rafher shocking or at least suspicious. The gold reserve in the UMSLt, 
as in Britain or France, is no longer required in order to induce agri 
eulturists or shopkeepers to part with commodi ties for notes. Government 
gold reserves are now maintained for quite other reasons, in order to 
provide for tlie sudden increase in expenditure involved in mobilisation 
and war, or for the emergency of earthquake or famine ; or, generally, 
for shipment from time to time to other countries to enable unusually 
largo quantities of imports to be obtained in any urgent need. In the 
USSR, where the community itself, by one or other of its organs, is 
practically the universal retailer, there can be no fear that its own incon- 
vertible notes will not be accepted in payment for purchases within its 
boundaries, and it is therefore plain that no metallic reserve is required 
to maintain confidence in the rouble. The Soviet Government lias accord- 
ingly ceased to tell the world how great, is its gold reserve, any more than 
how powerful are its bombing aeroplanes, although it can bo deduced 
that it includes a substantial proportion of an annual gold production 
which has already become the second in the world. 

The Control of Abortion 

A remarkable instance of the realism with which the Soviet authorities 
watch the operation of the particular measures to which they have been 
driven by circumstances ; and of the courage and decision with which, 
when'Tieoessary, they reverse their action, is afforded by the new law of 
June 24, 1936, relating to abortion. In ourjimb edition we described 
(pp. 826-833) how a widespread popular demand from the women had 
led, in 1920, to a limited legalisation of abortion. It was a time of extreme 
economic hardship. There was as yet no adequate provision of medical 
aid or maternity hospitals, and but few creches or kindergartens. There 
was then in the USSR next to no popular knowledge of birth control. 
The housing conditions were still indescribably bad. One result was the 
secret practice (as in western (Europe and America) of illegal abortion, 
with its inevitable consequence, not only of high mortality rates but also 
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of severe injury to health of many of the women resorting to it. After 
serious consideration and prolonged discussion in the medical profession 
as well as among the statesmen and the public, it was reluctantly decided, 
largely as the only practical expedient for stopping the practice of illegal 
abortion at the hands of unqualified persons, to provide for the per- 
formance of abortion in maternity hospitals, with strict limitations and 
under the most hygienic conditions. This law, which was stated to ho a 
temporary expedient lor so long as “the moral traditions of the pasi, 
and the dilhcult contemporary conditions of the present, force a certain 
proportion of women to decide on the. operation ”, remained in operation 
for sixteen years. It was generally considered to have achieved the 
immediate objects at which it aimed. The resort to secret operations by 
unqualified persons, with the consequent evil results, was believed to 
have fallen away (at any rate in the cities) to next to nothing. It could 
even be claimed that the USSR, where abortion was in certain cases 
legalised, had, during the past decade, a smaller percentage of abortions 
to population than either France or Germany, where the operation was 
a criminal offence. 1 

1 11 .1 93(> the law was repealed. By the degree of the Central Executive 
Committee (TS1K) and the Council of People’s! Commissars of the USSR 
(Sovmirkom) of June 27, 193G, the performance of abortion anywhere 
and by any person was again made a serious criminal offence, except 
only in cases in which the. continuation of pregnancy threatens the life 
or may seriously undermine the health of the pregnant woman, or in 
which there is a danger of serious diseases of parents being passed on to 
children, when the operation might be performed only- by qualified 
practitioners in hospitals and maternity homes. 2 3 

It is not clear what were the facts or the arguments on which this 
important change of policy was based. ' In the preamble of the decree 
of 1936 it was claimed that the material security of the women, the 
vastly increased provision of maternity homes, creches and kindergartens, 

1 We abstain from oiling figures as Lo the number o£ abortions, whether in Moscow 
or in tlio USSR, or in other countries ; such estimates in different places varying from one 
abortion per seven or ten births, up to neaxly twice as many abortions as births. The 
fact is that in no country do tlio statistics about abortions, and their effects either on 
maternal mortality or on the birth-rate, escape serious criticism, owing to the vague and 
conflicting definitions in use, and the lack of any registration of pregnancies. There are 
certainly some indications, in such statistics as exist, which support the common opinion 
that in practically all countries Hie practice of secret abortion, attempted or completed, 
is prevalent in all social classes ; and that, in the present century, in most places, it appears 

to be increasing. What may be the relation between the practice of abortion and that of 
contraception is obscure. The student may be referred to a receht medical treatise entitled 
Abortion Spontaneous and Induced, by l 1 ’. J, Taussig, M.D. (London, 1930) ; to Vol. VII. 
of the Proceedings of tile International Congress for Studies of Population, Romo, 1931 ; 
and to the Epidemiological Report by the secretariat of the Health Section M the League 
of Hations, July 15, 1933 s together with the British Ministry of Health Report of an 
investigation into maternal mortality (in England, Cmd. 5-122, 1937 ; and in Wales, 
Omd. 5123) and other enquiries therein cited. 

3 'Decree of June 27, 1930, published in Izvcstiu, Juno 28, 1930. A summarised transla- 
tion will lie found in The Slavonic Review for January 1937, pp. 158-161. 
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iinil the very considerable financial assistance given from public, funds 
lor childbirth and towards the main Lena net' of children, had rendered 
abortion no longer necessary on economic grounds. The decree very 
confidently recited that, even under the bent conditions “ abortions are 
luuml'ul to health It, seems (dear that the total number of eases dealt 
with in the hospitals of I he large cities had steadily increased, so that 
there wen', in some places, more abortions than births. It was not 
denied that the hospital authorities bad been able to show l hat the 
operation, was in only an infinitesimal proportion of cases fatal, or accom- 
panied by septic infeed ion or perforation, and that the patients in hardly 
any case manifested any immediate deterioration in physical health. 
On the other hand, the practitioners of flu* health authorities had been 
becoming progressively more uncomfortable at I he increase of various 
pelvic disorders, leading to “ decreased fertility, cetopic pregnancy, the. 
tendency to miscarriage, prolonged labour, endocrine disturbances and 
the, delay in normal sexual response”. 1 Whatever may have boon the, 
effect on the. general birth-rate, of the limited legal practice of abortion, 
it must be recognised that a sternly growth of the population of the 
UHKR, even at an increasing rate, lh, to say the least, not unwelcome 
either to the. governing authorities or to public opinion. There is felt to 
be, room for at least twice or thrice the, present population, great as it is, 
and sheer economic gain to the community in developing the immense 
open spaces, besides additional security against foreign aggression either 
from the West or from the Hast. We, do not know ■whether there is any 
evidence for the suggestion that some of the, women who insisted on 
abortion felt in their hearts that it was a sin, and suffered accordingly 
not only agonies of remorse, but also a subtle deterioration in character. 
Wo must assume that the Soviet Government became convinced, that, 
whatover might be the preponderance of opinion among the women, 
the permanent interests of the community ns a whole made a change of 
policy imperative. 

It can hardly lie. said that the action of the government was dictatorial 
in form or method. .Draft proposals for the prohibition of abortion were 
published for public discussion during 1935, accompanied by others for 
making divorce less easy, stiffening the father’s responsibility for the 
cost of maintenance of children born from maliug unregistered as marriage, 
and promising substantial additions to the money payments made to all 
mothers. The subject was agitated for some months. Articles and letters 
appeared in the thousands of newspapers ; numerous discussion mootings 

3 As to tho aftcr-cfl6cls tlio student should note such testimony us ,l The Sequelae of 
Induced Abortion ns a Factor in .Depopulation, with special roforouou to Tubal Sterility ”, 
by I. 0. Rubin (also tho bibliography for 1910-15)31, and other papers in Vol. VII. of 
Proceedings of International Congress for Rhulies of Population , pp. 127-115), Evidoiioo 
as to the Russian experience will bo found in such medical reports ns “ JSrknwihungs- und 
iSierbliahkoitsfroquonz vor und naeh der Froigalio das Aborts in dor .SfclROuion ” (Die 
M ediainiseha WelR No. 52, December 19251, pp, 1857-18551) ; and ■'■TVAvortenuuit artificial ”, 
par Serdukov, in be, Journal de (hjniwlogie., March 15)28, pp. J 5)0*288, 
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woi'i 1 beltl in clubs and factories ; mtichms and suggestions we to publicly 
railed for. The newspapers reported that more than 12,000 suggeslions 
anrl ei itieisms, piolosU and demands, weir sent to the government within 
a lmv weeks ; many ol them from groups of women indignantly object ing 
lo the proposed change. So far as it could be estimated, the opinion of 
the women (though not that ol the men) seemed to be prcpnndoiatinglv 
in favour of tree abortion whenever desired. Nevertheless, so convinced 
was the government of the need for a reversal of the policy of 1 02th that 
the Kovnarlcom (cabinet of. ministers) and the Central lfixemthe Com- 
mittee (TRLK), which may not unfairly he regarded as corresponding to 
the House of Commons, passed the new law, it is understood, by over- 
whelming majorities. A.t the same time the public provision for maternity 
and child maintenance — already far rnoie munificent than in any other 
country- was extended and improved in all directions. The decree itself 
provided for an immediate increase in the allowance for the baby's 
layette from 32 to 45 roubles, and that towards its food for the first year 
from 5 to 10 roubles per month. This alone would involve, for six million 
births, an increased charge on public funds of more than four hundred 
million roubles (lb million pounds sterling) pci annum. In addition, a 
special bonus is made payable to every mother who has now or may 
subsequently have as many as six children, of 2000 roubles a year for 
five years from the birth of each subsequent child; whilst to those 
who have now or may subsequently have ten children, the bonus for each 
additional birth will be 0000 roubles for the first year and 3000 roubles 
for each of the next four years. Even more important in the long run 
may be the enormous addition that is being rapidly made to the number 
and capacity of maternity homes, creches and kindergartens. Consider- 
able progress has already been made in these new constructions, whilst 
already (1937) some hundreds of thousands of claims to the bonus 
payable on additions to families of six or ten, have been made and 
passed for payment. It is doubtful whether the feminine objections 
against the new law have been removed ; for, whilst the birth-rate in 
the cities in 1937 seems to have bounded upward, it is impossible yet to 
form any useful estimates of the effect on tho health or fertility of the 
women throughout the USSR, or on the growth of population. 1 


' Some Criticisms 

We pass now to certain weighty criticisms or accusations made both 
by friends and by enemies of the Soviet Union, particularly in view of 

1 The fullest account (accessible to British or American students) known to ug oi these 
proceedings is in the article “Woman and tho Family", by Alice Withrow Field, in 
Research Bulletin on the Soviet Union, November 1936, issued by tbs American Russian 
Inst) lute, for Cultural Relations with the Soviet Union, 56 West 45th Streel, New York 
City. See also articles by Louis Fischer in The Nation (August 21. 1935 ; July 18 and 25, 
]t);j(i) (New Ybric) ; and by Jessica Smith in Soviet Russia To-day (New York), July and 
August 1936, together with notice in The Eugenics Review for January 1937. 
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the developments of the past few years. Those fall under tlnee main 
heads : the continued inequality of incomes, the growth of Imroiuienioy, 
and the repression of individual freedom of thought. 


Inequality of Incomes 

Admittedly there is, in the USSR of Lo-duy, no sign of the coming 
of identical, or even of substantially equal ineomes for all workers hy 
hand or by brain. On the contrary, the utmost use continues lo be made 
of such forms of remuneration as piece-work intes and payment according 
to social value (i.e. .scarcity) or technical skdl, not to mention also such 
devices for intensification of effort as socialist, competition and Htuk- 
liiuiovitc rationalisation of industrial technique -all candidly justified 
by their demonstrated results in increasing production. The same 
argument is held to warrant the payment of higher salaries to officers 
chosen for superior capacity to discharge managerial or administrative 
duties of social importance ; as well as a system of promotion from grade, 
to grade. In every Inane, U of uvh and literature, whilst (he average per- 
formers may be continuously employed and paid modest salaries, the 
outstanding men and women arc usually remunerated by the job, often 
on some, sort of royalty basis, which, in a lew cases (notably in music 
and the drama, and for the most popular authors) mounts up to immense 
sums in particular years. The. effect of all those devices is to make the, 
maximum divergence of individual incomes in the USSR, laking the 
extreme instances, probably as great as the corresponding divergence, 
in incomes paid for actual participation in work, in (l rent Britain if not 
in the United (States. It is not clear whether the divergence between 
the extreme instances iri the, Soviet Union is actually widening. It, is, 
however, plain that, with the huge increase during the past few years in 
the number of great enterprises and in the magnitude of their trans- 
actions, the, number of perseus receiving incomes many limes as great as 
those of the mass of the less skilled manual workers, typists and ele- 
mentary school teachers now runs up to tens of thousands, 

This inequality in incomes is regarded by many friends of the Soviet 
Union as a serious departure from socialist principle in the social pattern 
that it is working out. Trotsky makes the existence of such financial 
inequality in the U8SR of to-day the main point in his indictment, The, 
Revolution Betrayed (1936), They have evidently not considered that a 
government aiming at equality of income must ascertain, however 
roughly, the figure at which it is possible or desirable to equalise. Under 
the Tsatdom the Russian masses worked for twelve roubles a month 
and slept ten in a room, paying the housewife whose room it was two 
or three out of the roubles for the accommodation. In the first terrible 
years of War Communism an equal division of income, had such an 
operation been possible, could hardly have improved on the standard 
of life they represent. But skilled labour, much less professional work 
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and competent management, cannot he obtained so cheaply; and it 
was just those grades that were most desperately needed to increase 
production or oven to maintain it. Foreign workers had to he imported 
from America, England, Belgium and Germany. Now, an English 
workman coidd not have lived 011 twelve roubles a month. Twelve 
roubles a week would not have tempted him. Professional men could 
not do their home-work in kitchens shared by ten tramps. It was clear 
that the ideal income level must be that of highly cultivated workers, 
and the condition of the rest brought up to it instead of levelling every- 
one down to the standard of the tramp hi the kitchen. 

For the moment, therefore, the ideal of equal incomes for everybody 
had to ho not only dropped but vigorously disparaged by the Soviet 
rulers. Its realisation must await the time when production will have 
reached a point yielding enough to give the uncultivated, unskilled person 
as much as the educated export, by which time it may he assumed that 
there will he no uncultivated persons in Russia, and that any scarcity of 
labour will be in the ruder rather than in the more refined types of labour. 
In the meantime excessive inequalities of income can he dealt with, as 
they are at present, not by direct reduction of payments for work, but 
by a graduated inpome-tax. 

We need not emphasise the impracticability of transforming, within 
less than twenty years, a population of many millions, spread over one 
sixth of the earth’s surface, with every diversity of race, language, 
occupation and habit, from a traditional self-regarding instinct rooted 
in the primitive struggle for existence to a like intuitive acceptance of 
the principle of an equal sharing of desirable tilings among all the citizens. 
Whatever may have been fondly imagined by enthusiasts, a new civilisa- 
tion docs not arrive with any such suddenness, simultaneity or complete- 
ness. It is part of the very nature of things that no great community 
can pass from inequality to equality in a jump, or even within a genera- 
tion, Stalin himself made this quite clear in January 193 d:. In liis 
report to the Seventeenth Congress of tlic Communist Party he dis- 
tinguished between the two stages of the Bolshevik programme. First, 
that of creating a socialist society, in which there would be an equal 
right of all those who worked to receive according to the amount of 
work they had severally performed. Hecondly, the transition to a com- 
munist society, in which there would be an equal right of all who worked 
to receive according to their requirements. In Iris view the Soviet Union 
is still in the first staged 

It is perhaps more important to consider in what sense either socialism 
or communism is, or should be, rooted in equality. Plainly, no real 
equality is secured by identity either of money wages or ol the allotted 
shares of commodities ; if only because the number and kinds of de- 
pendants on incomes vary, and the needs of the individuals differ. To 
pay workers all alike would clearly be to make very unequal provision 
1 See tlio full quotation at p. 702. 
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for needs. Nor would ('qualify hr attained by luffing on ok person help 
himself from a common store. Even in a family if is soon found that 
individuals differ us widely m their knowledge, energy and capacity fo 
help themselves to what their needs really require, as in the oka raider 
and urgency of these needs, hint unless and until the individuals in a 
great nation become all alike in energy, capacity and knowledge can we 
assume, oven under the most unlettered helping themselves from a 
common store, that fke result would be anything like, equality of pro- 
vision for nil human needs. 

Wind. Soviet (lommunism is aiming at, and, as if seems fo us, by its 
Planned Production for Community Consumption and ils principles of 
multiformity in social structure and univorsalism in consumption and 
use, what if is increasingly securing, amounls to what is bettor termed 
social equality. Instead of an identical wage or share, there, has fo bo a 
whole series of collective arrangements. To secure for all the J80 millions 
between the Baltic and flic Pacific identity of legal, political and social 
status. To give to all the infants and children, and to all the adolescents 
and adults, irrespective of race, language, ago or sex, unlimited oppor- 
tunities" of education and training without fee and according fo individual 
desire and capacity. To ensure fo every person able to work effective 
access fo continuous employment at tasks within his or her capacity, 
at a wage-rate settled by the trade 1 union, and at least adequate for 
subsistence, secure against interruption either through the foreman’s , 
caprice or the employer’s bankruptcy, or because of a capitalist crisis. 
To organise the best possible provision for the entire population, without 
any other differentiation than that of each individual’s particular need, 
in every vicissitude of life, from birth to burial, including the prevention 
of disease and accident, the utmost medical and surgical aid in childbirth 
and all kinds of ill-health ; immediate succour of the widows and orphans, 
the incapacitated and the aged, as well as of any who are temporarily 
and involuntarily unemployed. .Finally, to make all that collective 
provision for music and the. drama, amusement and recreation, sports and 
pastimes, excursions and travel, without which leisure and holidays 
cannot be effectively enjoyed by the, multitude. This, and nothing less 
than this, is the task with which tbe Soviet Union is struggling ; and 
towards the achievement of which it has certainly, in the past twenty 
years, made very much greater progress than any other government 
within the same period. In fact, no other government in the world is 
oven attempting such a task. 

With this continuous progress towards an ever more complete social 
equality, people in the USSR make very little complaint of the variety 
in personal incomes. If piece-work rates or socialist competition, high 
salaries to specialists and administrators or great bonuses to inventors 
do, in fact, cause increases in the aggregate production of commodities 
and services, they are usually felt to be devices fully justified by results. 

So long as 1 there is no reversion to private profit-making (in the 
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sense of either mere trading in commodities or making gain oui of hired 
labour), the theoretic ob jection to the existence of a variety of grades of 
wages or salaries, and of large, but transient incomes earned by popular 
authors and artists, is negligible. What would be seriously objected to 
would bo the establishment of any large amount of inherited wealth and 
ol a class of vocationless rich. This is often recklessly predicted by 
outside critics. We see, no sign of tlie emergence of any idle class of 
vocationless rich, or of the inherited ownership of tributes fiom pro- 
ductive industry in the form of rent or interest, which makes no objection- 
able the far greater social inequality of Great Britain aud the United 
States. With progressive income and inheritance taxes there would be 
no difficulty in counteracting any unforeseen developments in this 
direction in the USSR. Even the swollen royalties of popular novelists 
and dramatic authors could (in the absence of capitalists competing for 
their services) easily be curtailed . 1 So long as a, vocation for every man 
is insisted on by public opinion, and so long as all children, and even all 
backward races enjoy genuine equality of opportunity, there is (where 
no class of fuiictionless rich exists) little social harm in transient in- 
equalities of personal earnings or possessions which involve no differences 
of education or manners, and therefore create no distinctions of social class. 

Ln one direction, indeed, we descry a danger, which has already led 
to counteracting efforts. What is likely to happen to the wives of the 
men earning the exceptional incomes ? The men themselves are kept 
too continuously at work, and have to cope with too perpetual a stream 
of difficulties, for them to succumb to the insidious temptations which 
everywhere beset the idle rich. But the wives of the commissars, of the 
directors, of the superior technicians, and of the popular authors, what 
(beyond care for them children) are they to find to do. if, as is often the 
case, they abandon their own vocations soon after marriage ? It is 
interesting to watch, in the Soviet Union of the past few years, the 
frequent holding of conferences for wives of Red Army commanders or 
of factory directors, or of scientific technicians, for the purpose of getting 
them to assume social duties, either by pursuing a vocation of their own 
in art or literature, or by some means in which they can indirectly pro- 
mote the success of their husbands’ work. There is no welfare work ” 
for them : the government does not leave room for amateur charity, 
nor is there any social wreckage on which to practise philanthropy. 
They must either disoovor dcw social activities for themselves, or else 
learn to understand their husbands’ vocations and thereby become real 
helpmates in their difficulties , 2 

1 ft was simply never foreseen that the books of a popular author would (as did those 
of Gorky) soil to tlio extent of a million copies a year for twenty years. 

8 A similar danger has been noted in the absence of any recognised sphere of duty 
among the wives of tho British members of the Civil Service of India. But wo do not 
loom that any conferences of wives have boon held to discuss what should be done 1 j he 
world- wide organisation of Lho Salvation Army has long had a rule requiring the fiancee 
of any officer of the Army to undergo six months’ training in the duties of an officer s wife. 
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Burem/craoy 

In the Soviet. Union itself, there is incessant popular criticisiri of the 
great, find, as if is often suggested, I, ho "rowing evil of bureaucracy. By 
this is meant (apart from the increasing number of those paid at a rate 
considerably above the incomes of the mass of the people) the habit in 
officials of ignoring or being irritated by the desires or feelings of the 
public, and even of those of the members of flu* ollieial’s own organisation ; 
together with the multiplication of forms to be filled up, and regulations 
to bo observed, which surround everything with a nurse of complications 
against which the citizen feels helpless. In part, we think, this criticism 
comes to no more than the average sensual man’s impatience, of the un- 
avoidable apparatus of any highly developed industrial community — ail 
impatience, due, to ignorance or misunderstanding of wha I. is necessary for 
the efficient working of any social organisation which wo recognise as 
essentially anarchist in derivation. But collectivists themselves do well 
to overhaul, from time, to time, the social apparatus they are driven to 
construct. The leaders of five Soviet Union have repeatedly insisted on 
such an overhaul. During the present year (1937) strenuous cfTorls have 
been made, both in the trade union organisation and in the Oommunist 
Party, to cut out the dead wood. The officials of every grade are told to 
remember that their first, duty is to servo, the public. The rank and 
file of their membership, in these organisations, and also those, in the 
consumers’ cooperative movement and the collective, farms, are scolded 
for not insisting on more frequent, meetings, and for failing at such 
meetings to complain of every shortcoming. To the student familiar 
with the bureaucracy of American joint-stock monopolies, French govern- 
ment, offices, or Italian identity papers, wlmt is remarkable, in the Movict 
Union is, not the amount of its bureaucracy in this sense, but the sus- 
tained effort that is made to suppress it, ami to lessen its inconveniences 
to the, public. 

Regression of I ndcjwndenl Tlnnlnntj 

Far more serious, in its possible danger to future progress in social 
evolution, is the continuance in the USSR of the deliberate discourage- 
ment and even repression, not of criticism of the administration, which 
is, we think, moro persistent and more actively encouraged than in any 
other country, but of independent thinking on fundamental social issues, 
about possible new ways of organising men in society, now forms of 
social activity, and new developments of the socially established code of 
conduct. It is upon the power to think new thoughts, and to formulate 
even the most unexpected fresh ideas, that the future progress of man- 
kind depends. We discussed this danger at some length in our first 
edition (see pp. 996-1004), making some suggestions for its mitigation. 
The fatal feature of this disease of orthodoxy is that it is highly infectious. 
It spreads rapidly to men and women of all occupations, to teachers and 
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students of till typos of culture, injuring their intellectual integrity and 
cramping their creative powers, not only in the social sciences, but also 
in music and drama, in literature and architecture. 1 

In 1 5)111 Htalin himself called for a now and more rational treatment 
of I he intelligentsia. Unfortunately the question of freedom of inde- 
pendent thinking for the intellectuals has become, in the past few years, 
entangled in the need lor continued vigilance in defence of the existing 
regime, both against conspiracies from within and aggressions from 
without. We have already discussed (sec pp. 1037-1042) the dangers to 
which the Soviet Oovcrnmcnt feeds that it is exposed, and the atmosphere 
of suspicion and repression to which such a feeling of imminent peril 
inevitably leads. The British if not also the American studeut will know, 
from the past history of his own government, how little intellectual 
freedom on fiercely controversial subjects is apt to he allowed, either by 
government or by public opinion, during the first generation or two 
after a violent social revolution. 2 The recent admission to the franchise, 
and I/O full and equal membership of the trade unions and the cooperative 
societies, of all the deprived classes, including even the former “ Whites ”, 
the former members of the hated tsarist police, and the existing priests 
and other ministers of religion, entirely irrespective of their present, 
opinions, in less than twenty years after the Bolshevist. Revolution, 
affords some ground for hoping that, as the. imminent danger of counter- 
revolution and foreign aggression fades away, the repression and dis- 
couragement of independent thinking, even on the most fundamental 
issues, will be silently discontinued. 

A Neiv Civilisation 

In 1933, when settling the title of the book-to-be, wo chose " Soviet, 
Communism ” to express our purpose of describing the actual organisa- 
tion of the. USSR. Before publication, in 15)35, we added the query, 
“ A New Civilisation ? What we have learnt of the developments 
during 193(5 -1937 has persuaded us to withdraw the interrogation mark. 
W e see no sign in the USSR of any weakening on the stem prohibition 
of private profi t -making ; meaning by this either the buying of com- 
modities with the object of selling them at a higher price (termed specu- 
lation), or the hiring of workers for the purpose of making pecuniary gain 
out of' their product (termed exploitation). Moreover, fifteen years’ 
experience of three successive Five-Year Plans has demonstrated the 
practicability of what the western world declared to he beyond human 
capacity, namely, the, advance planning of the wealth-production and 
the cultural activities of an immense population ; together with the 

1 Sco The Seven Soviet Arts* by Kurt London (London, 1937, 381 pp.)* 

2 In Groat Britain the Roman Catholics remained disqualified for the franchise, as 
well as for membership of the House of Commons and the municipal councils, and even 
for admission to the Universities and public schools, for more than a century and a quarter 
after the British Revolution of 1689 v 
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delibernle orgiLniwifion of l.hc whole lor I, he supply end nervion of I, lie 
community without the guideline of “ prior in (he market” arrived at 
by (lie chaffering of buyers ami sellers. 

This twofold change of fundamental base (dTecfed by Soviet Cmn- 
inunism the abolition of the profit, -rmiker’n trading and hiring of wage ■ 
labour guided by the competitive piico system, and the substitution 
of deliberately planned production for community consumption at 
authoritatively Jixed retail pjiccs, according (o the utilitarian instead 
of tin* economic calculus l - seems to us to be so vitally different from 
flic essential base of the capitalist organisation which has during the 
past four centuries spread over the western world, as definitely to amount 
to a new civilisation. This is not to say that, in twenty years, the Soviet 
Union lias achieved a condition of plenty as statistically opulent as the 
richest capitalist nations have reached in the course of several centuries. 
In spite of a, material progress dining these twenty years which has 
probably never been equalled in any other country at any period of its 
history, the, 180 millions of Boviel citizens have still an insufficient sujjply 
of what seem to lie necessaries of civilisation- to name only two, of 
bedrooms and of boots ! What is really significant in this connection is 
the, economic discovery that I lie substitution, for profit-making manu- 
facturing, of planned production for community consumption frees the, 
nation not only from the alternation of booms and slumps, but a, Iso, by 
ensuring an ubiquiloms effective demand in the growing population, 
from the hitherto incessant social malady of involuntary mass unem- 
ployment. As to increasing plenty, Soviet (Jommumsm lias the guarantee, 
not only of a continuous advance of technical science, but also of the 
psychological discovery by the workers that the planning system eliminates 
the, enemy party from distribution. The entire, net product of tlm com- 
munity is in fact shared among those who cooperate in its production, 
in whatever way they themselves decide, without tribute to a hereditary 
parasitic class. This produces an cmotiouaA passion for production 
among the. industrial millions such as heretofore has only boon manifested 
in other countries by the individual peasant, proprietor or the profit- 
making entrepreneur, in the 1JBSR it is the trade unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmost, use. of labour-saving machinery and piece- 
work rates, socialist competition and Stakhanovism. 

But there is another and a non-materialist factor in Soviet Com- 
munism, setting it in contrast with the civilisation of the western world. 
It is based on an intellectual unity throughout all its activities, It 
definitely rejects every remnant of the superstition and magic which the 
most matter-of-fact twentieth-century man in the capitalist societies 

i Economists own to tho iato Professor if. Y. JEilgawortii (in his Mathematical Psychic#, 
1881) a distinction, whioh same ol thorn forgot, between I, ho economic, calculus, dopeudc.nl, 
on price in a competitive market, the necessary basis o£ a capitalist system ; and the/fitili- 
tarian calculus, baaed on greatest happiness, tho greatest possible aggregate of plotumvo, 
“ Summed through all time and over all sentience ” (p. vii), which is what the sociologist 
or the statesman lias to estimate. 
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i-elaiiiH in hi, s conception of the universe and of man’s place in it. That 
is to say, [Soviet Communism has a new ideology as well as a new economics. 
Soviet Communism puts no limit to the growth, of man’s knowledge. It 
counts, m fact, on a vast and unfathomable advance of science in every 
field. But (as is specially charactei istic of a new civilisation) it refuses 
to accept as knowledge or as the basis of its code of conduct any of the 
merely traditional beliefs and postulates about man and universe for 
which no rational foundation can be found, or any of the purely subjective 
imaginings of the metaphysician or the theologian. It is working out 
the ethics of a now civilisation upon its own experience of social life. 
And in that pragmatic evolution of a code of conduct based essentially 
upon the hygiene of the individual and of the social organism of which 
lie forms part, Soviet Communism is assisted by the essential unity in 
principle of its economics and its ethics. Under Soviet Co mm unism, 
with its planned production for community consumption, the pecuniary 
gain to the profit-making entrepreneur, nicknamed the economic calculus, 
the free working of which is the be-all and end-all of capitalist civilisation, 
is deemed an undesirable guide to action, whether public or private. 
The dominant motive in everyone’s life must be not pecuniary gain to 
anyone but the welfare of the human race, now and for all time. For it is 
clear that everyone starting adult life is in debt to the community in 
which lie has been bom and bred, cared for, fed and clothed, educated 
and entertained. Anyone who, to the extent of his ability, does less than 
his share of work, and takes a full share of the wealth produced in the 
community, is a thief, and should be dealt with as such. That is to say, 
lie should be compulsorily reformed in body and mind so that he may 
become a useful and happy citizen. On the other hand, those w T ho do 
more than their share of the work that is useful to the community, who 
invent or explore, who excel in the arts or crafts, who are able and de- 
voted leaders in production or administration, are not only provided with 
every pecuniary or other facility for pursuing tlieir chosen careers, hut 
are also honoured as heroes and publicly proclaimed as patterns and 
benefactors. The ancient axiom of “ Love your neighbour as yourself ” 
is embodied, not in the economic but in the utilitarian calculus, namely, 
the valuation of what conduces to the permanent well-being of the 
human race. Thus in the USSR there is no distinction between the code 
professed on Sundays and that practised on week-days. The citizen 
acts in his factory or farm according to the same scale of values as he 
does in his family, in his sports, or in his voting at elections. The secular 
and the religious are one. The only good life at which he aims is a life 
that is good for all his* fellow-men, irrespective of age ox sex, religion 
or race. 
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(loHplan IkSKH ; viee-i'oinmi.iHivr of Agri- 
culture UNKIi, and People’s (lommissar 
nl b'inanee 118(41! 87 

(Iromnn, 158, 520 
Gruzdev, II., 728 
Gubkin , I., 705 
( Incut,, I,. linden, (175 
Guiboutl-Rihniid, !’., 181) 

Gnrkiz, K. I., 804-5 
Gnrvirli, G. 10 

Ilium, sol, Paul, 87, 4 18, 171! 

Haines, Anna ,1., 1 10, llll, (166, 670, 075, 
677, 070-80, 0M2, 088, (101- 1 
Haldane, ,). 11. 8., \lviii 
Hull, Hi, A. Daniel, 7.80, 1100 
Halle, Fannina \V. , 1110, 45!, 058-01, (1(10, 
068, (170, (17-1, 830.10, 8 17 
I iiununl , 671 
I iainbro, Cart .1 ., xxxi 
Hans, N„ 718, 722-1, 7110 
Harper, ,S. N., Oil, 08, 125, 127-8, 202, 270, 
28(1, 202, 11011, 1111, 1111), 1128, 601, 6011-4, 
718 

Harris, Henry, 070 
Harrison, 0. A., 718, 727-8 
Hartmann, Nicholas, 818 
llnrlsliorne, Charles, 767 
Hastings, iSomervillo, 070, (175, 685, 6011 
Hayck, F, A., 40(1, 5110, 552 
Jlceker, .lidius F., x, 1120, 761, 808-0, 81 t, 
813 

Hegel, 761, 801 
Heifetz, H„ 1 15 
Hoiftz, L-, 703 

Ilerriot, Edouard, 06, 08, 764 
1 lessen, K„ 748, 722-4 
Howes, Amy, 125 
Ffill, EHznbolli, 030 

Hindus, Mnurien, 0(1, 180, IH-I, 214, 210, 
500, 535-0, 538, 830, 938, Otl, 043, 947 
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Hitler, Adolf, xix, xlvui-xlix, li, <57, 157, 

1:17, 892, 920 

Hobbes, Thomas, 2(12 
Hoelzsih, Otto, II 9 
Iloghen. Lancelot, 701, 7(55 
Hook, Sidney, 1! 10, 313, 7(il 
Uoovi'i', Calvin li., 123, 278, 3(i(i 
HoriaJun, .1. K., vii 
Hubbard, L. li . , 955 
11 ui'si , F. K„ 199, 217 
1 1 ul eli ins, T., 734 
1 1 iilehin.soii, Ij., 87 
Huxley, dull, in, 773 

■is 

Ignatiev, V. I., 47 
Ikov, 43,8 
Ilf, Ilya, 854 
In jevatkine, Gregor, 197 
Is bach, A., 108, 203 
[strati, Punait, (130 
Ivan the Terrible, 472 
Ivanovsky, l., 221 

Jngovv, A., 495 

JaivobHon, Michael, 125, 132, 134, 147-S, 159 

, Tames, C. L. It., 925 

Jofl'e, 780, 879 

.Jones, B. Mount, 773 

Judenieh. Pee Y ndtnich 

Jiulim*, Sorgo, (105 

Just, 730 

Kftgannvieb, Lazar Meissoevieh (ft. 1893), 
by origin Ukrainian loalher worker ; 
joined Party, 1911, active wuiker; mem- 
ber of TSJ1C since 1924; secretary to 
Clentral Oonnnitlec of Party aud member 
of Politbureau, 1928 ; secretary of Mos- 
cow Party aud leading member of 
Moscow Clity Soviet ; lias successively 
reorganised tho trade union movement, 
Moscow municipal administration, MTS 
and collective farms, ami central Party 
organisation, and is now People’s Com- 
missar of Means of Communication (rail- 
ways)— 27, 32, 30, 42, 44, (it), 131-2, 104, 
193-4, 19(1-7, 199, 203, 207-9, 21-1, 247, 
27(1, 2H2, 288, 292, 300, 337, 34U, 307. 
402, 478, 013, (128, (198, 701, 75(1, 758 
Kai-shek, (Hiking, li 
Kaiser, (loorg, 495 

Kalinin, Michael Ivanovich (ft. 1875), 
originally metal worker in Putilov Works, 
but. also active as underground worker in 
Koval, Till is and Moscow, 1 898-1917 ; io 
1919 succeeded Sverdlov as president of 
TSTK of Republic, and since 1924 presi- 
dent of T8TK of USSR; moiuber of 
Central Parly Committee since 1919, ami 
now also member of Politbureau— 25, 77- 
78, 157, 192, 214, 285, 327, 332-3, 357, 
373, 379, 487, G25 
Kalmykov, Metal, 94 1 
Kamenev, Lev Borisovich (Rosenfekl) (ft, 
\ 1883), arrested anil emigrated, 1902 ; at- 

tended Third (1905) and Fourth (1907) 
Party Congresses ; was on editorial 


board of I'lmdu ; returning to Russia 
was arioslcd 1908 and again emigrated, 
but returned 1911 to be again arrested 
■uid exiled to Siberia m 1911, between 
1917 and 1935 successively held various 
othir-s (delegate to Jlvest-Lifov.sk Peace, 
amba-xailoi to Italy, president of Council 
ot Unborn and llefnue, ulo.); but al- 
most invariably developed taetionnl in- 
trigues (olten witli Zinoviev, .sometimes 
v.ith Tiotsky) against the Parly poliij ; 
lepeulcilly removed fioni oitk ear iciieved 
of assigned lad.; three limes (1927, 
1932 and 1935) funn.ilh expelled from 
Party, luit tvvire readmit led ou abject 
recant alion and promise ol loyally ; in 
1935 arrested with 23 no 1 , iev on suspicion 
of connection with assassination of Kirov, 
and eventually found guilty by .Supreme 
Couit of conspiracy, and sentenced to 
long term of inipi i.-oniuen t ; again tried, 
and shot, 11137—357, 452, 30(1, 728, 837 
Ktiravui, M., 198 
Karpinsky, A. P., 102, 772, 774 
Karpov, Lev Jakovlevich (died 1921), 
eminent .scientist in industrial chemistry; 
member of Central Committee of Party, 
1900-1904 ; held important industrial 
positions from 1918 until his death — 502 
Kuts, it., 703 

Kalzenellcnbitum, Zakhary F. Solomono- 
vich, 87 

Kaut'mann, L., 137, 145-0, 509, 575, 577-8, 
580, 582 

Kaut&ky, Karl (ft. 1854), a very leading 
German Social Democrat, author of many 
polemical volumes on Socialism, and 
against Soviet Communism ; worked suc- 
cessively in Zurich, Stuttgart, London, 
Berlin ; editor of Die rVci/c Ze it in Vienna 
from 1883 to 1917 — 505 
Kayden, 15. M., 170-71, 220, 235 
Kazakov, 409 
Keeton, G. W„ 4(5] 

Kennan, George, 474 

Kerensky, Alexander Fedorovich (ft. 1881), 
lending lawyer and Social Revolutionary; 
member of Foiu-th Duma; iu February 
1917 became Minister of Justice, in Pro- 
visional Government, and in July 1917 
premier ; in October 1917 escaped abroad 
—238, 341, 440, 443, 472 
Kerzhentsev', Platon Miehnelovioh (Lebe- 
dev), joined Party, 1904 ; emigrated, 
1912 ; Soviet minister to Sweden, 1921 ; 
ambassador to Italy, 1924 ; director of 
administrative affairs of TSIK — 27(1, 317, 
(105, 815-1(5 

Khaltourine, Stovan V. (185(1-1882), promi- 
nent revolutionist worker ; principal 
founder of Korth Russian Workers’ 
Union, 1878-1879; member of Narod- 
nayu Volya ; in 1880 caused explosion in 
Winter Palace intended <o kill Tsar; 
assassinated in 1882 Strelnikov, prose- 
cutor in Odessa ; banged, 1882 — 1^(1 
Khibir-Aliev, 357 
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Khomiakov, H i,'t 
Khoynky, K. I., 7011 
Kindorimmn, Kind, -174 
King, lira luff I,., 7 IS, 728 
Kingsbury, John A., IK-1, 537, 095-0, (170, 
07-1-5, 082, 0811, 090, (19 1, 710 
Kirov, 8. N. (1881 1934), member ol Party 
I'roni 1901 ; worked illegally at Tom.sk, 
Irkulak and Vladivostork ; a rom- 
mninlcr in Civil War ; I’lom 1 1)22 memhor 
ot tluniral (iommitloc of Parly; in 1923 
nom'laiy ot Pasty Committee of A’/.rr- 
baijan ; from 192(1 secri'lory of Lenin - 
grad Parly Committee' ; from 1928 inein- 
bor ol Pnlif>l>iiren.ii ; assassinated, Decem- 
ber 193-1 'Id I -3 

Kiaaelev, Alexey iSemoiiovii h (6. 1,879), 
metal worker; joined the Party, 1H9H; 
ohd.innnn of K(. Potorabiirg Metal 
Workers’ Trade Union, 1912-1913; 
member and aecrotary of USSR TSIK; 
author oF Tush of the Oitji iS'omVts in the 
Light of Ike Ann Dearer., 1933—27 
Kleist, Voter, 99 
K niekerboekor, II. It., 495 
Knorin, V., 295, 891 
Koerber, Lenka von, 480, 48 1 
Kogan, Ij. I,, (118 
Kolm, linns, 111-13, 111), 81 I 
Koisky, I. It., 170 

Kokov tzefl, V. U., Count (1853 1928), 
1’manee, minister in StolypinV Cabinet.; 
after Ntnlypin’s aHNiisfunation beeanie 
premier —532 

Kolelurk, Alexander Vnnmlievich (1873 
1921), admiral in Tsar's navy; became 
dieLator of Siberia during Civil VVar ; 
after defeat of bin army lie was arre.siod 
by Oifioului, Slovak troops and banded over 
to Soviet army, when hi 1 was shot by 
order of the Irkutsk revolutionary enm- 
uiittue in January 1921 — 2(15, 4-1 1" 
Kolesnichenko, S. , 303, 309 
Kollolilai, A. M. (ft. 1872), mainly ecluealed 
at German uni versifies ; from 1904 to 
Ji)l« was a Menshevik, working in the 
women’s movement, for wlueli she. pio- 
pngnnded in United States ; returned to 
Russia in L917 and was arrested by 
Kerensky’s Government ; beeame mem- 
ber of Bolshevist Party Central Com- 
mittee, taking part in October rising; 
in 1918 People’s Commissar of Social 
Welfare; from 1920 to 1922 she was 
associated with opposition factions, and 
was reprimanded by Comintern ; she 
then became loyal Party member ; ap- 
pointed USSR minister, Mexico ; then to 
Norway ; and then to Sweden ; is author 
; of various novels, dealing witli sox rela- 
tions and communist ethics — 958, 993, 
839 

Komarov, N. lb, 757-8 
Kon, Ji’elix Yakovlevich (ft. 1804), long 
membor of Polish Proletarian Party ; sen- 
tenced to nmiiy years of hard labour in 
Siberia ; returned to Poland in 1904 and 


continued revolutionary work ; in 1022- 
1923 became one ol 1,1m seeietiines of 
Conunlem -357 

Koncbnlovhkv, Maxim Petrovich, 792-3 
Km her, I all, 599, 92 1 
Korol, I., 77 I 
Korolenko, Vladimir, 170 
Koroslovel/, Vladimir, leading landowner 
in While Russia, and olheial in Tsar’s 
foreign Ollier; escaped In Poland, 1918; 
mil hor ol Feed unit Urn ei.\l, describing bis 
life anil advenluies -141, 808 
Korovin , K. A., 99 
ttuwirev, A. V., 305 

Kol lyarevsky, Sergey P. Alexandrovich, 47 
kolnv, Vassili Abmasievicll (b, 1885), loek- 
s ill 1 1 b ; joined the Parly pi ior I o war and 
was nrreslcd in 1919 ; look part in light 
against Yinlomch, 1919; member of 
Party eenlr.il eommiliee and ol TiSIK of 
USSR ; bead ol Social Insurance Bureau 
of BSPS I! In 1934 ; I ben bead of Insur- 
ance Depart ment ol ALICCTU— 998, 701, 
7(17-0, 712, 71(1 
Kovalevsky, I0-, 720 

Kovalevsky, M. W. do (1.851-1919), pro- 
lessor nl political science at St. Peiera- 
Imrg University ; deprived of biH post in 
1887 and omigrnled ; rounder of Higher 
Bus, sian School in Paris, 1905; returned 
to RniNsin and became member of First, 
Duma 170, 189 
Kovalyov, K. N., 958 
Krasnoll, 502 

Krassin, B. B. (olbenvise Nikitich, Zinin, 
Winter, ele.) (died 1929); a leading 
revolutionary from 11)02 ; attended 
Third and NiibMc(|uont Pat ly congrcsHOH ; 
exceptionally nelivn in organisation 
work ; in 1909, at the split, be joined llio 
Vperyotl group, and presold ly withdrew 
from polities, achieving a high technical 
position in chemical ami electrical in- 
dustry. Ik) returned to active Parly 
work in 1918, from which time he occu- 
pied a Kiieoossion ol important adniinia-, 
trative and diplmnalio posts, including 
mission to hondon in 1920. At tlui 
Thirteenth Party Congress he was elec led 
member of the Party central committee. 
ha.I.er im became successively USSR 
People’s Commissar of Foreign 'l'rado and 
soviet ambassador at London, until bis 
tloiUh- -185, 502, 509-8 
KriselmuoMski, JV1., 495 
K ri/.luuiovsky, (itch W. (ft. 1872), a, dis- 
tinguished soienlial in electricity and 
chemistry ; in 1929 elected member of 
Academy ol Sciences, and its vice-presi- 
dent. Took leading part in social demo- 
cratic activities in Si , Petersburg towards 
end of nineteenth century, becoming a 
mom hor of RRUL Party in 1903. With- 
drawing from active polities after 1905, 
to devote, himself to seintiee, he. joined the 
soviet administration in L9.18, and took 
leading part in industrial reorganisation. 
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At Eighth Congress of Soviets in 1920 he 
reported on oleetulicdtinn for the (,'oelro, 
and later hei :uue chuirimin of Clo-.pl, in 
and a member of the thirty central com- 
mittee, at lively engaged in administra- 
tion i.w, r,o;>, 77, i 

Kropotkin, Peter (princ-o) (1342-1921), 
lonndei ol Aiinrcho-Uommuiiism ; distin- 
guished sciential m geography, and 
Hocret iii-y ot Imperial (lengraphu iSoiioty: 
active in propagandist, revolutionary 
work in St. Petctiduug until his airist rii 
187-1, when ho escaped from piison to 
Scotland; was. deported from Suil/er- 
land to Fianvo in 1881, anil in 1883 
sent cm ed by f rench court, to live years’ 

, imprisonment for membership ot Inter- 
national Workers’ Association, but was 
released iir 188(1 ; then settled in London, 
until return to Russia in 1917. Disap- 
pointed with tlto centralised collectivism 
ol tho Soviet Clove, rnment, lie lived io 
retirement until death — Hi. +74, SS5 

Krupskaya, Nadezhda Konstantinova (h. 
18(H)), became the wile ol Lenin m IStlS ; 
worked in St, Petersburg ns, member of 
Longues of Struggle for Emancipation of 
Working (Jlnsu in 189.7-1 8!)ti, and was 
exiled to Siberia, where she joined Lenin, 
After expiration of sentence she emi- 
grated with him, actively helping in the 
most secret work at London, Laris, 
Cloueva, Zurich, Vienna and Cracow, re- 
turning with him to I’etrograd in 1917. 
She wan long seereliiry of editorial hoard 
of /,?/,-)•«, and attended all Parly eou- 
gresHes. Since 1918 she haw held import- 
ant posit ions in educational work— 311, 
318, 842 

Krylenko, .Nicolai Vnssilievioh (b. 1885), 
prominent, loader in 1 1)0.5 1 908 of revolu- 
tionary movement among the, students ; 
served as ensign in the (front War, and in 
November 11)17 was appointed by Lenin 
to tic Commander-in-Chief of the rapidly 
dissolving army ; subsetpiently held 
various offices, latterly as assistant to 
People’s Commissar of Justice, and Pro- 
curator of RSPSR -457-9, 850 

Kuiht'shov, Valerian Vladimirovich (1888- 
1935), joined Party, 1904, and active in 
1905 revolution ; engaged in Party work 
in Siberia (born at Omsk); frequently 
arrested, and sentenced in 1908 to five 
years’ exile, in 1915 to three years’ e.xile, 
whence he escaped, hut was again 
arrested and exiled ; fought throughout 
Civil War ; in 1917 president of Supreme 
Economic Council ; some, time secretary 
of Party central uonimittee ; president of 
Caspian: deputy chairman of Sovnar- 
kom and Council of Labour and Defence ; 
inembor of Politbureau until death — 52, 
307 

Kltrelhi, Alfred, 728 

Kuropatkiu, Alexey Nicolblavieh (1848- 
192li), general in tsarist army and Mini- 


ster for War, 1898-1901 ; conducted war 
with Japan, l!li) !-19(l7 ; in 1910 governor 
ol Turkestan, dismissed in 1918—438 
Kursky, Dimitry Ivanovich (i. 1874), lead- 
ing advocate and law professoi ; joined 
Party, 1904; 1018 1928, in Ministry of 
Justice of IhSFRR ; m 1928 soviet tin- 
bassddor to Italy— 357 
Kuusiiien, O., SHI 

Lnbry, Raoul, 3 , 

l.adejiiisty, W„ 181, 202, 201-3, 214 

L.tpandin, 5,89 

Larin, V. (Janie, M. 8.) (1883-1932), politi- 
cal economist of advanced but erratic 
opinions. In 1905 advocated a Labour 
Congress and a broad Labour Party; 
then Menshevik-Internationalist, Joined 
Bolshevik Party, 1917 ; and held various 
economic posts (delegate to Berlin about 
Brest -Litovsk Treaty and member of 
Supreme Economic Council) ; attended 
Seventh and later soviet congiefv.es ; and 
became, member of ltSPSR central exe- 
cutive committee and USSRTSJK; with- 
drew from Party and emigrated, becom- 
ing hostile critic abroad, until his death — 
592-3 

Larsons, M. I., 474 

Luski. Harold J., xlvii, 102, -184, 800, 872 
Lassulle, Ferdinand, 2 
Lawrence, Martin, 208 
Leary, D. It., 7 IS 

Lebedeva, V, P., (158, (1(10, 070, 7()9 
Lee, F. E., 235 

Leibovici, Raymond. 970-71, (190 
Lenin, N. (Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov) (1870- 
1924). Born al .Simbirsk, sou of Ilya 
Ulyanov mid Maria Aloxandrovna Blank; 
younger brother of Alexander Ilyich 
Ulyanov, who was hanged in 1887 as 
being concerned in an attempted assassi- 
nation of the Tsar Alexander III. by the 
People’s Will (Narodriayn Volya) party. 
He entered Kazan University, August 
1887, but in the following December was 
expelled and exiled io his mother's small 
farm at. Kokushino, where he read tho 
works of Marx. He was allowed lo reside, 
at Kazan in October 1888, and at Sumum 
in May 1889. In November 1801 he was 
permitted to sit for examination for law 
degree, St, Petersburg University, and for 
several ywars had small practice in local 
courts as defending counsel. In. 1S93 
settled at St. Petersburg, and instructed 
workmen groups. His first publication 
was Whal are the Friends of Ike People, ? 

1894. In 1S90 he was deputed to proceed 
abroad (on excuse of ill-health) to arrange 
for establishment of revolutionary jour- 
nal, visiting Austria, Switzerland, Berlin 
and Paris. Returning to St. Petersburg, 

1895, he was arrested, kept in prison until 
1897, and then exiled to Siberia for three 
years. Krupskaya was shortly after also 

I exiled, and joined Lenin in 1898 upon 
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mariia.gr. lie returned alone lo HI. 

I f H i -r,-. Im rg, 1000, leaving kiupskiiyn to 
complete 1 her own sentence, mill went to 
Sail /.ii'Iii in I and Munich, where Kiup- 
skiiy.i joined him. 1002. Together they 
visited Loudon, 1002, Franco, 1002 1903, 
London again. lOO.'l, I nr Social Demo- 
cratic ( ‘(ingress, always engaged in propa- 
ganda luiij h( inly, mid I lie puhliciilion of 
It-hrn, fiom which ho was driven to resign 
ill I OOo, when he Marled ft'ni iwml 
( I ’ prnjod). The Russo-Japanese War 

(100-1-1005) led t.o (In pun 'h appeal In 
Tsar, Decemher 1005, nud “ lilondy 
Sunday". Lenin atlendod congress ,tl 
Htoekholui, 1000, ti ml London, 1007. In 
1008 published iVnlmiilisiu mid Hiiipiiiu- 
Oiitinum ; attended Copenhagen Con- 
gress of Second Inlenmlional, 1010. 
During these years uf rciiel.ion resided 
mostly in .Switzmlnnd and Prance, and in 
101,'t moved to Cracow for sake of easier 
communion fioii wilh rovolul imiisfs in 
Russia. On outbreak of ({real War(IOII) 
he wan aiTcsted by Austrian Uovenimcnt, 
hut released .liter ten clays, moving to 
Vienna and Switzerland. AH or February 
revolution (1017) contrived to leave, with 
other Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, etc., in 
“ Healed carriage ” through (lennany for 
Sweden, Pinlaiid and Pctrograd, where 
lie took command of .small llolshevik 
Party and prepared for nei'/uro ol power. 
To escape arrest hy Kerensky’s police lie 
went into hiding outside Leningrad, keep- 
ing in constant comnuniieatipii with 
Party, In October lie reappeared and 
deposed I’m visional (loveriiment, ho- 
ooming president of Sovnarlconi of 
People’s Commissars, He insislecl on 
concluding ponce with (formally (Treaty 
of Brest- Litovsk, 11)18). In the same 
year Volodarsky and Bril, sky were a shivs - 
siuatod, and Lenin was wounded by 
revolver shot hy Dora. Kaplan, a Social 
Revolutionary. Hail' a dozen foreign 
govorinnoiHs supported, by invasion, the 
White Armies. Then followed three 
years’ desperate fighting to maintain the 
revolution and avert famine. In 1921 
Lenin was victorious, but had to adopt 
Now Economic Policy (NUP) as tem- 
porary expedient. In IVfay 1922 he had a 
paralytic stroke,, hut struggled desper- 
ately for health. A second stroke in 
December 1022 compelled him to go into 
the country for prolonged rest., tie had 
a third stroke in May 1923, and lingered 
until January 1924, when a fourth stroke 
produced death — xxv, xxxiv-xxxv, xxxix- 
xl, xliii-xlix, 4, 5, 8-11, 30.7, 45, 00, 74, 8(1, 
107-8,124, 127-31, 158, 169, 171, 183,213, 
235, 238, 203-0, 269, 304, 30(5, 310, 311- 
318, 330, 3(33, 335, 338-4-1, 305, 438-43, 
447, 449, 451-3, 402, 473, 489, 490-8, 500, 
503-6, 508, 519, 529, 601-2, 570, 572-3, 
698, 007, 612, 016, 028, 648, 053, 055, 


057-8, 000 01, 003. 007, 077 9, 098, 717- 
720, 728, 710, 7 18, 701-3. 709, 778, 797-8, 
802, 801-0, 809, 818-19, 823, 833, 810-9, 
85-1. 859, 873, 875-9, 882-4. 888, 891-7, 
908 

Leonliov, A., 195 
Lo Play, Picric (1. F., 580 
Levine. Isaac Don, 33 1, 50 1 -5 
l.evil , Bens, 251 

Levitsky, Nicholas Vsssilevich ( li . 1859), 
humane Russian landowner and eu- 
operalor ; member of Narodnik! ; organ- 
ised lies) agricultural arlel in Kherson 
gubernia in l.i d, decade of nine! eenl h cen- 
tury. AHertlie 1917 revolution devoted 
himself lo cooper, d ive movement in the 
Okrnine -180 
Levy, 1L, 701, 703 

Lilvinov, Maxim Maximovich (Vallakh, 
Maximovich) (h. 1870), in revolutionary 
work, 1898; arresled and imprisoned, 
1901 ; escaped to .Switzerland and 
worked there mid in Loudon until 1917 ; 
joined Parly, 1902; agent for hhm-, 
member oi Bolshevik central commiUee ; 
and ultended Third Congress a, ml Inter- 
milional al Htultgait in 1907. In 1917 
sent as diplomatic a grid to London, and 
was there arresled and held ns hostage; 
exchanged lor Bruce Lockhart, h’nim 
1918 in ( 'oiu m issa rial. Foreign Affairs, 
head of Humorous diplomatic ami trade 
missions and internal ional conferences; 
vice-commissar, 192!) ; People’s (lommis- 
sav since 1930; member of League of 
Nations (loimeil since 1934; elected 
member of central committee of Party in 
1934 ; member of USSR TS1K - (1(1, 90, 
401, 837-8, 893 
London, Kurt, 971 

Lozovsky’, .Solomon Abramovich (A. S. 
Dridsn) (h. 1878), was a. btaeksmilih ; 
joined Parly, 1901 ; arrested hut escaped 
to Franco, 1909; secretary of trade 
unions and cooperative societies in 
France; returned to Russia, .luno 1917 ; 
expelled from Parly for ltd orodoxy, 
BUS; became an Iiitornnliounlisl , and 
secretary of varinus trade unions; re- 
admitted to Party, 1919; one of llio 
founders, and since 1 1)3 1 the secretary of 
Prolintern ; member of USSR Tmlt; 
candidate for eoidral eominitteo of Party 
■—120, 105 

Lubiuov, Isidor F.vsligucovich (5, 1882), 
joined tlio Party, 1902, iilling various 
Party and govornmentnl posts ; in 1924 
became president of Cenlrosoyns; in 
1934 People's Commissn r of Forestry mill 
Timber industries-— 2)9 
Ludwig, 15 mil, 334 

Lunacharsky, A, V. (Voynov) (1875- 1933). 
From 1905 engaged in editing legal Bol- 
shevist paper, the No-vuya Zhizn ; at- 
tended Third and fourth Congresses and 
International Congress at .Stuttgart, 
1907 ; during the war belonged to the 
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I til ci nationalists and collaborated in 
TioKk\ ’s papei A r n\ht Rim a. Aflei 1917 
revolution joined liolxhciik I ’,i r < \ and 
became People's Commivnu ot Education 
lor UKFKI! uni 1 1 1929; llion member of 
pre-admiu ol I'S'Sll 7\S J K and ( lia irman 
ot ili seienlilir i omiiiLsinn. In 1930 
cdecl ml to Academy ol Ni ionics, and in 
1933 appointed In at an iet amba-'nidm In 
Kpain, Iml died befoie I ,i k irij» up this post 
-717-19, 725, 728, 730. 712, till), 812 
Lurie, M. N. See Lai in 
Luzhin, A., 2 I 
Lyadov, M. N., 202 
Lyiibrhenko, P. I’,, 992 

Mneaitiiey, W. .77, 02. 118 
Mackenzie, F. A., SO!) 

Macmillan, Prof., \ \ i v 
M.irMiii ray, John, 701, 703, 808 
Madyar, L., -I n7 

Mai iky, Ivan Miclmilovich (Ljoikhuvctskv) 
(ft. 1881). Ilo was born a I Omsk, edu- 
cated fit. Peter, - dmrg and Munich urn- 
versilies; joined rrwilutionaiy move- 
ment, 1899, being immy limes arrested. 
Kmigrated (o Germany and England and 
ra mo in nsxorinliiii) nidi Mensheviks. 
Returned lo Russia in 1918 and joined 
Bolshevik Parly. Director of expedition 
lor exploring Mongolia, 1910-1920 ; presi- 
ilont (Lmplnn (, Siberia), 1921 ; direelor 
Press Depart ment ol' Narkomindrl, 1022- 
192.7 ; enunsollor of embassy to London, 
1925-1927; InToldo, 1927-1929 ; soviet 
minister In Finland, 1929-1932; am- 
bassador to London, 1933 — 403 
Makhno, Nestor Ivanovich (b. 1889), was a 
pensniil ; in 1905 joinnil the anarchists. 
In 1918 fni moil a hand ot pcnscmlR which 
fought indiscriminately I, ho iaiullords, the 
German armies and the Ukrainian Gov- 
ei'iimnit, forces, opposing Pelhirn, who 
was driving tlie German army out of 
Ukraine. Later Makhno's hand opposed 
tiie. soviet, army, hut soon joined it in 
opposition to Denikin’s forces. Makhno 
again opposed soviet army whilst Weaned 
was advancing, and after an unsatis- 
factory armistice, was completely de- 
feated' and escaped in 1921 to Romuania 
—410, 449 

Malcvsky-Mnlovirb, P., 235 
Mnnuilsky, Dimil ry Zakharovich (5. 1883), 
joined the Party, 1904 ; arrested, 1909, 
hut escaped abroad ; was in Vperyod 
group, 1900 ; participated in October 
revolution in Peti’ogrnd, 1917 ; member 
ot Party eomimtleo in Ukraine., 1920- 
1 025 ; later member of Comintern, and 
its Hxneulivo Committee ; and of Central 
Committee of the Party- 318, 357, 891- 
S92 

Mao DsU Tung, 881 
Mai) net, Gustave, 495 
Margolis, A. 1)., 1 15 
Margolis„M. L„ 115 
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Markov, 7’. A., 742 
M.irley, Lord, 115-19 
llama kov, 219 
Martov, L., 292 
Manisya, 119 
Marx, A., 115 

Marx, Karl, \xxii, \x\iii-xxxiv, 'div-xlvii, 

9, 2(4, 299, 299. 309, 315, 339. 339-13, 
43S, 412, 572, 9.79. 993, 728. 7.79, 791-2, 
799. 799, 797-8, 802-7, 809. 819-17, 821-2, 
819, 851, 838-9, 88-i 
Maslov, K. 85., 4,70 
Minor, James, .702 

Max uell, Pi. IV., 10. 12, 11, 20-21. 2n. 29, 
-19, 72, 99, 119, 292 
Maynoifi, Kir John. 923-5 
Ma/.eju, Lame, 10(1. 191. 201, 1.17 
McCulhgh, Francis. 809 
McCulloch, J. U„ 522 
McNally, C. K„ 91 1 

MceJiniicov, Ilyin Ilyich (1843-191.“), emi- 
nent chemist and biologist; member of 
Aiademy of .Sciences — 983 
Medvedev i 787 

Mehuert, Kl.iu., 303, 328, 718. 839 
Melirounov', Hergcy Petrovich, 474 
Mendeleyev, 799 

Menzhinsky, Vy.ielie a lnvI{udn)foi ieh (1874— 
1931), Polish nobleman; joined reiohi- 
tionury movement, 18115; emigrated 
until 1917, when appointed to Narl-nm- 
fin ; later soviet eoiihul-genernl at Berlin, 
anil subsequently president of USSR In- 
telligence Department in United States ; 
member of presidium of Tclicha ; in 1929 
president or Ogpu until death— 100. 470 
MesdiUuk, V., has tilled many posts ; was 
vice-president of Supreme Economio 
Council ; successively member and pr evi- 
dent of Gosplan and Cmnmi=sur of Heavy 
Industry- 51 1, 933, 939 
Miasnikam, A. F., 357 
MiUoy.ni, 599-7 
Mikuiina, B., 900 
Mill, John Stuart, 58(1, .798 
Miller, Margaret 8., 87. 405 
Miller, R. T„ 925 

Mityukov, Paul Nikolaevich (5. 1859), was 
professor of history, Moscow, 1895, and 
Sofia, 1S97-I80S ; leading member of 
“ Cadets "in Duma, 1907—1913 ; Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Fcbruary-Mny 1917 ; 
emigrated to London, 1917, and Paris, 
1921, where ho edited Lm Drnii&res 
Nom'elli’H — (155 
Mmerrin, 409 

Mir.ski, Dimitry B., prince ; was in tsarist 
army hut resigned ; rejoined for the war, 
and afterwards fought in Denikin’s army, 
from which he escaped to Greeeo^and 
London. Appointed lecturer at Kings 
College, London University ; became 
leading promoter of Lumpkin Movement 
in Paris. Afterwards wrote biography of 
Lenin and rallied to support- of Bolshevik 
Party, returning to Moscow in 1933—7 
Mines, Ludwig, 531, 540, 552 
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Molotov, Vyacheslav JVIikhodovich (Kkryn- 
Ijin) ( b . 1889). Horn at, Kazan, where lie 
began i evolutionary work, IfKMi ; w.ih 
uriested and exiled, 1909; in 1911 
serietary of Bolshevist journals, and 
1912-1914 on si a IV of I'rnnht ; look a 
leading part in Oeloher revolution, 1917 ; 
closely associated with Lenin. In 1920- 
1921 secretary of Oentrnl Coni milled ol 
Party in the Ulcniine; and sineo Tcnlli 
Party ( 'tirigross secretary ol r i\S I K. , Since 
1990 Inis been chninn.in ol UKKlt Kov- 
narlvoiii, la member of Polil bureau- - 
xix, 5, 15, Of) - (>, 70-7, 157, 214, 2H5, .‘{27, 
332-3 , ;mo, utu, :s79, 52s, n»i 
M outhouse. Allan, 111, SO, 279, 451, 4liS, 
•175, 179, 1M1, 538, 557 
Morgan, John, 1K0 
Moro/ov, 298 
Monllon, II. Cl,, 87 
Mudie, Dori.s, 950 
Muller, llernnm 787 
Muller, Prof. , 792 
Mimhlitt, 10, Cl., 1192 
Mmiro, Ion iS,, 5, ‘18 

Mussolini, Benito, xix, xiix, 97, 157, 333, 
11118 

Nadeau, L., 474 
Narimanov, N. N., 357 
Nearing, Scott. 718 
Nehrn, Jawnhurlal, xxii 
Nekrasov, A. I., 794 
Nekrassov, N,, 21)5 
Nesline, 592, 594 
Neugehauei , 755 
Newimm, Sir Clenrge, 914 
Newshohne, Sir Arthur, 484, 535, 555-5, 
(170, 574-5, 582-4, 590, 591, 715 
Nicholas the First, 472 
Nikolaynv, A., 150, 451 
Nodol, W„ 217, 235, 239, 245, 248-9, 254, 
258-9, 527 
Noulims, J,, 473 
Nov, I). V., 805 
Noyes, .1, II., 533 
Nyurina, I 1 '., 559, 550 

Obolemdcy-Ossinsky, Valoriun Valeriano- 
vich (Obolonsky) (b. 1887). Mo joined 
Thirty, 1007; exiled, 19 10; edited legal 
Bolshevist journal ; again arrested and 
exiled to Kharkov, where ho became 
member of military revolutionary com- 
mittee ; active, in October revolution, 
and became president of Supremo Hoo- 
uomic Council, 4918 ; later director of 
Q os bank and then People’s Commissar of 
lidue, alien, 1920. Associated with group 
of “Left Communists ”, 191 8, and" Demo- 
cratic neutralists ”, 1920 -1921. Bo was 
appointed (Soviet Minister to Sweden, 
1923 bo 1027 ; and member of presidium 
ol Gosplan, 1929-1933 ; then head of 
Department of National Uconomic Ac- 
counting of USSR, la candidate of Party 
. central committee — 495 


Ognyov, N., 725 
Olcinholf, Nils. 195 
Olkhovsky, 781 
Oppokov, Cl. I., 502 

Ordjoinkid/,o, Grigory Konstanl inoeich (5. 
1H85), joined the I'nrty, 1903, in Georgia ; 
repeatedly arresled ; emigrated to Persia 
and Paris; returned to Russia, 1917; 
fmight in Civil War, and member ol mili- 
tary soviet of Caucasian Kronl ; since 
1925 member ol presidium ol I’nrly 
central committee, and of UKKR T>S1K ; 
People's Coimnissai' of Heavy ludustricH; 
died 1937 — 805 
Osl rovityanov, V., 778, 780 
Owen, Laneclol A., Ill 
Owen, Hubert, 213, 585, 517-18 

Page-Arnol, It., 751, 753 
Paley, A., 784 
Papovian, 804 
Parker, John, wiv 
Pasliukanis, K., 355 
Pasvolsky, Leo, 87 
Patou. <i'„ 85 
PaCouilM , 4., 402 
Paul, Leslie A., 220, 235, 211, 247 
Pavlenka, Stepan 11,, 792 
Pavlov, Ivan Petrovich (5. 1849), the emi- 
nent physiologist ; Novel prizeman ; 
member of Academy of iSeieuees ; died 
1935 583, 597, 791 

Pasdiitnov, K„ 1 7() 

Pa/.ukhiua, ICudoxIn, 180, 209, 499 
Pereluk, L„ 112, 119 
Perrct, M. 1)., 513 
Peter the Great, 472 
Pellov, lSugoim, 854 

Pollura, iSinuui VaNsilevieh (1877 1925), 
Kight Wing. Social Demoeral and Leader 
of Ukrainian People’s Republic, 1919; 
sided with Polish troops in lighting 
against soviet army ; escaped I o Poland 
and Paris, where he was assassinated in 
1925 by Kb wart/, herd, Jewish Ukrainian 
nationalist- -238, 4 15-5, 449 
Petrov, A,, 221 

Petrovsky, Georgoy Ivanovich U>. 1877), 
was a metal worker, horn in Kharkov ; 
social democrat from manhood; arrested 
many times ; took part in 1905 revolu- 
tion, and escaped to Germany, In 1912 
elected to Fourth Duma, and chairman 
of Bolshevik Fraction ; exiled to Kiheria, 
1915 ; ‘in 1917 became People’s Com- 
missar ol Homo Affairs, Kirien 1919 has 
been chairman of Ukrainian Central lix- 
ocutivo Committee; and since 1922 also 
chairman of TS1K of IT, SHU. Is candi- 
date of Politbureau of Marty— 307 
Piatnitsky, Josef Aronovich (6, 1882), 

joined the Party, 1898, and specialised in 
transport of illegal literal, urefrom abroad; 
later member of oontrnl committee of 
Party and of that of Comintern— 155, 
295, 891 

Pieok, Wilhelm, 892 
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Pierre, Charles Saunders, 767 
Pierre, Andre, 12 
Pierrrmonl , K., 174 
Pinkevieh, 4., 7 IS, 727, 773 
Pistrnk, 7 IS, 728 
Pitirim, 808 
Pill, William, 837 
Plelm, Carl (!., 87 

Plolivo, Vyacheslav Konstantinovich (von), 
leading tsarist official; 1881-1884, dir- 
ector of department of polite; 188!), 
Slate Secretary lor [‘'inland ; in 1002, 
Minister ot Interior; assassinated, 100 1, 
liy 10. iSiuonov (Social Revoltilionavv)— 
138 

Plcldumov, xxxix 

Pokrovsky, Mikhail Nikolaevich (1808- 
1932), principal Marxian historian : began 
work, 1892; became Marxian before 
1900; joined Party, 1905; member of 
Moscow committee, 1900-1907 ; delegate 
lo Filth (Loudon) Congress, 1907, where 
elected to Party control committee, 
diiinod Vperyod group in Paris, 1909- 
1911, writing liis live volumes of History 
of llussia. Returned to Russia, 1917, and 
elected chairman of Moscow soviet ; from 
1918 to L932 was Assistant People’s Com- 
missar of Krluoalion RHP, SR — 7, 778 
Polotika, W. von, 181 
Pollock, Friedrich, 495, 502 
Popoll, 0., 474 
Popoll', I’., 219 

Popov, N., xlviii, 235, 2(12, 282, 504, 875, 
883 

Pnppolmann, Heinrich, 82 
Post gate, It. W., 310, 730 
Rostov, 788-9 

Postyshov, Paul (6. 1888), joined the Party, 
1904 ; arrested and exiled to Siberia for 
four years, 1008. In revolution of 1917 
was head of army of Par Lantern Re- 
public. From 1920 member of Party 
Politbureau and secretary of Ukraine 
Party and Kharkov Party Committee. 
At Kith Party Congress appointed secre- 
tary of Party central committee — 201 
Prom valor , R., 778, 780 • 

Price,' George M., 098, 703, 705, 709-10, 712- 
713 

Price, M. Phillips, 502 

IMti, I). N., 101-4, 100-7, 484, 925 

Prokofiev, O. JG., 488 

Prokopovich, Sergius (ft. 1871), a professor ; 
was a “Legal Marxist”, then collaborated 
with Mensheviks ; and later joined the 
Cadets. In 1917 Minister of Food Sap- 
plies in Korensky’s Government. Now 
lives in .Prague and edits hostile Bulletin 
on Russian Economic Conditions of Today 
—279, 534 

Purves-iStcwart, Sir James, 075 
Pushkin, 119, 7-13 

Quisling, xliii 

Radok, Karl, imprisoned 1937—06, 925, 930 


Rainov, T., 770, 772 

Rakovsky, Iv, (L (ft. 1873), was a physician, 
Bulgarian Social Democrat ; emigrated 
from Roumania to Geneva, 1891 ; at- 
tended International at London in 1,890 
as RulgAnnn delegate; married a Rus- 
sian ; visited Kii-sia ill 1897 and in 1900. 
when he was instantly expelled. Later- 
lie ujn Imprisoned at Ja-sy. and released 
by soviet troops, 1917, v, lien he joined the 
Party; hceoiniiiu in 1919 president ol 
Ukrainian Hovnarkom, which ugm-d to 
join Soviet Union. 1922 ; later sn\ iet am - 
httssiulor to London, 1925-1020. Became 
involved in Trotskyist faction, and was 
expelled from Party, being appointed 
president of a provincial univonit v. Re- 
canted his opposition in a dignified letter, 
1933, was appointed in Commissariat of 
Health; removed from office, 1937 — 00, 
357, 857 

Rarnzin, 457, 480-81, 483 
Rapoport, Vera, 600 
Rasputin, 439, 808 
Ratner, CL, 220 

Ratzonburg, Manfred Liinglmm, 1 13 
Roddaway, IV. fj,, 955 
Rein, I’rut.. 087 
Reusuner, M. A., 778 
Revzina, 780 
Reynolds, It. A., 075 
Rezunov, M., 24 
Ricardo, David, xlvii, 022 
Riddell, W. R„ 401 
Ridley, Geoffrey, 753 
Robbins, Lionel, 490, 518, 559 
Robinson, C. CL, 180 
Robinson, G. T., 438, 44.0-41 
Rollin, Henri, 90, 202, 327, 503, 888 
Romanov, Panteleimon, 839 
Room, Solomon Lazarevich (ft. 1894), able 
economist; member of presidium of 
Communist Academy and of the board of 
Prombank ; author of Ton igti Capitol 
and Bunks — 500 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano, xx 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 333, 88M 
Rosenberg, A., 9, 262, 875, 877 
Rosenberg, James N., 115 
Rosen feldt, 45S 
Rosouhaupt, H-, 075 
Roscnholz, A. P., 85 
Rostovtzoff, A., 899 
Roubakine, Alexandre, 073, 6S2 
Rubin, I. C., 904 
Rubinov, I. SI., 115 
Rudzutak, Y. I., 300, 357 
Rukeyser, W. A„ 475-6, 480, 483, 525, 751 
Rutherford, Lord, 760 
Ryazanov, 849, 857 

Rylcov, Alexey Ivanovich (ft. 1881), first 
joined Party, 1902 ; several times 
arrested ; member of Party Central Com- 
mittee, iOOS, but became a conciliator 
and opposed October rising, 1917, After 
the revolution was engaged in economic 
administration. Member of Politbureau 
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I rum 1919 lo 1929. Becoming iiivol\ ed m 
(In- ‘ I! it; III 1 >ppo-.iiinii ” In- u us expelled 
from Parly in 1929; lint on iccniitattnii 
was rt-.ul in it 1 i-t I piompllv. In 1930 lie 
was truli-durred Iftnn cliaii inn tisln |> nl 
llSSli- Sovnnikom lo lie People’.-- Com- 
niish,it't)l I’oidx <■ ml Telegraphs — 30, 187, 
.‘527, :! 10, ;i. >7, 502. fi JO 
ilysnkoll, A . 05 

-Babanin, A., 00 
-SnlJnil -Mm.il ov, 298 
-Stilul /.ki, -102 
Bn mmlovit-h, 205 
Sn-pir, -S. , 255 
Kapvonov, 'I'. V., 557 

Bn varov, jonit-il I, he Parly, 1008 : Iteettnie- ,-t 
lender nl “New Oppo-ul ion in 1025; 
expelled Irom Party nl. Kiflet-nlh (Itm- 
gre.su i'oi' Trotskyist purl ii-ipul ion ; Inti in 
102H ho recanted mid was readmit tod. 
Then worked in Comintern —'102 
Hiiwadsky, A., 1112 
iSeholTor, Pmtl, 450-7 
Keliitirhiuid, Wolf von, 400 
Schiller, (Hlo, ISO, UK) 

Sclilushter, 457 
Schmidt, Olio, 005 
Schulze- Motkuu, Rudolf, 1 111 
Selniwitjow, OHS 
Schwcilmn-, Robert, 5112 
Segal, Lihiin, 405, 505 
Heilterl., Theodor, 200 
Selitzky, L. A,, 170, 70, 7 
Semashko, Nikolai Alextuulmvioh (h. IS7-I), 
able mi“ditial scientist ; studied Moscow 
Uiiivni-nil,y, 1890; arrested, 1805 and 
11105; passed oxaniiunticms til, Kazan 
University ; emigrated, 1001, and joined 
Parly. A neplu-w of I’ieklniiinv, owing to 
divergenco nl views lie hardly ever saw 
his undo, Inti fortuotl friendship willi 
Lonin, with whom ho nssneinloil in Paris, 
Geneva, olo. Burvisd as doctor in Hnlktut 
war. Returning to Russia in 1017, ho 
bogan tuil tug as Moilie.il OUir-or for Peti-o- 
grtul, but was appointed in 1018 Minis!, or 
of Health for RSIt’KR, a post that he 
retained until 1930, Now odiling Novii‘1 
Offal Meiliml J<lnci/r!ai>fiHa~ -(i75.0, 082, 
1189, 092 
Semonov, 780 
Soralino, 7411 
Seraphim, II. -3., 87 
Koniuhov, 9(34 
Kerrnli, 378 
He vrido v, 409 
iShaginyan, M,, (1-3 1 
Sharotiov, (120 
HI) aw, Alan, xlvi 
Shaw, Q, Bernard, 844, 899 
SheliURsev, 749 
SUeau, J, Viuuont, 881 
Sltoftol, H„ 202 
Sholokhov, 111,, 470, 8119 
Shulgin, Alexander, 202 
Sh Vernik, Nikolai Miohailovie.li ( b . 1888), 


uas.) inel.il wotlo-t ; pttned Parly, 1902 ; 
in 1918 became eliatniian ol -Sain. mi oil y 
Mt\ let ; ill 11)22 1925 in- uns he-nl nl the 
RSRSR Woikeis’ and Pea-., mis’ Inapen- 
tion ; lain mo in la-r ol < 'i-nl ra I Pom mil ten 
ol Parly ; and limit 19110 st-eielaiy ol 
All-Union CVnliaJ Ciunmil I ee of Trade 
Unions 5, 132, 135-7, I lli-7, 157, 102-3, 
280, 581. 599, 002, 009, Oil, (ill, 018, 
028-9, (198 9, 702, 701, 712-13, 749 
Simon, Sir -lolin, 101 
Simon, Sir Krne.xl, 95(1 
iSkhlasinvsky, lb-., 095 
Skoiiioi'oV'iky, 1).. 728 
iSkornp.ulsky, Pavel Pelmvieli (/). 1873), 
was Ini-nu-i-ly olliet-i- ol Imperial Guard ; 
hi-i-anii- lletiiniii ol I, he Ukraine horn 
Ajiril Hi Deei-iulicr 1918, in sulijoi l-ion to 
German da (alum 1 15-0 
Smidovieli, P. ()., 295, 357 
-Smirnov, 282 
Sinilh, (lliarles, x\iv 
Sinilli, Sir lluherl Llewellyn, 50 1 
Smith, -li-Hhira, 058, 839, 905 
Smith, Vein, 938, 94(1 
SmolU, II. I’., 952 
Suddy, P., 790, 900 

Snkoinikov, Grigory Yakovlovieli (b. 1KKS), 
was liorn in Poll avakayu tj iihrniiti , lull, 
reeoiveil secondary schooling in Moscow ; 
joined Parly, 1905 ; urrc sited and exiled 
to Siberia, 1007; i-Hi-uped In Paris ; lie- 
longed, 1910 1911, to group of concili- 
ators, and Inter workud on Trotsky's 
m-wsp-i per, Imttlu-n joined Lenin's group, 
and l-t-fiii'iK-il wilii him to Russia in 1917, 
In 1918 chairman of delegation to sign 
limit- L-ilnvsk Peaeo ; and was prominent 
military unrkt-r during Civil War. At. 
Six I h Party Congress in 1017 lie had Ik-oii 
elected lo (Viilral Clomniillee. Prom 
1922 to 1925 ho wins I’noplo’H Commissar 
of Pinanro, when ho i-ohabilitidod the 
eiii-reney. Prom 1925 to 1927 he was 
associated willi opposition groups, with 
which ho definitely hroke in the latter 
year. At Sixteenth Party Congress was 
elected candidate to ( 't-ulnd ( 'ommitteo ; 
then university professor ol liinineo ; and, 
1929 1933, was soviet ambassador to 
London ; tried and imprisoned, 1937 — 
87-9, 91, 955 
Solovyov, 843 

Holt-/., Arnold Aaron (h. 1872), was born in 
Vilim ; joined Party, 1898, alter Second 
(longi-oHH was Bolshevik. Many limes 
arrested. After Pobrunry revolution 
1917 edited Pritnlu. In 1920 moinbor of 
TSiK, and from 1921 continuously mem- 
ber of presidium of Coutral Control Com- 
mission till 193-1 ; i« a president of 
Supreme Court, and in 1934 assistant to 
procurator of USSR — 459-GO, 8 19,50, 852 
Moukhanov, 458 
Soule, George, 015 

Sporansky, Count Mutinied Miolmiluvioh 
(1772-1839), tsarist statesman ; best 
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known tin ilmirman of commission for 
eodilu ckbion ol law — 7 Ofi 
.Stalin, .foscl, Vissarionovich (Djugu-hvdi, 
Ivanovich, David, Nijcradse, tJhizlcov) 
(5, 1879), was cdncal cd ( t1 piieils’ semi- 
nary, Tjllis, which lie. loll for revolution, 
ary work; lender of Marumi group in 
Till is, 1897, and member of Georgian 
Parly commit lee, 111(10; re pen (tally 
arrested and exiled, lint esiupcd and re- 
sumed underground activity; attended 
Bolshevd, congrenhca in Finland. fjloek- 
liolin iiiul London, 1907; again arrested, 
exiled and cm aped ; member of l‘,nty 
central coni mil, tee, 1912; walked on 
Prui'ila and Zwr.rlii ; deported and again 
caciipcd ; leader of Bolshevik group in 
Duma and direetm ol JStmla. Again 
lUTehled and exiled I o Turukhun. Alter 
bYdiriiary revulntion returned to Polrn- 
grml aa aetivo imimber nl Party central 
committee ; was menibei auceisHively of 
“ The Fivo ” and “ TlioHeven People’s 
(fomminHar of Nationalities, 1917-102;!; 
also of Workers’ and Pennants’ inspec- 
tion. Since 1922 general secretary of 
Parly central oommitlee, and member of 
Pnlitbureau ; , since ]!);!() also member of 
Conned of Labour and Defence (KTO) ; 
Mince ] 931 also member of presidium of 
exeenfcivo eominitteu (THfK) of USSR 
eongroNH of soviets ; also member of pre- 
sidium of Comintern- - -.vix-xx, xxv, xxxiv- 
xxxv, xxxix, xli, xliii, xlv-xlvi, xlviii- 
xlix, -17, III, (ill, 77-8, 85, 108-11, 121-5, 
ISO, 187-91), 19(1, 20(1, 214, 200, 208, 285- 
280, 30(1, 30(1, 318, 827, 332, 343, 310, 357, 
305, 447, 150, 158-9, 402-3, 4(10, 407, 
478, 508, 510, 571-3, 581, 503-4, 590-7, 
599, 000, 028, 039, 018, (150, 052, 718, 
720-21, 735, 758, 702, 709, 77(1, 802, 807, 
818, 882-3, 887, 880-91, 893, 907-8, 971 
Stanley, Arthur Ponrliyn, 802 
iStiirobinsky, A., 092 
Stasova, 295 
StehunsH, 440 
Steed, Wickham, 93S 
Steinberg, 444, 473, 474, 503 
Steinmun, M., 809 
StnklnlT, D. M-, 315 

Stoimiak, Sergey Miulmilnvieh (Krnveliin- 
sky) (1852-1895), artillery officer and 
ruvuiutinnary of the ’seventies. Joined 
Tchaikovsky group in 1872 ; in 1878 
collaborated with Bakunin, in 1878 he 
killed with a dagger Mozenlsev, head of 
tNiirisl, gendarmerie, and escaped > to 
London, where lie lived as an author 
until run over by a train in 1895 — 180, 
405-0 

Slutsky, A. 1,, 801-0 

Htolypin, Peter Arlcadicvioh (1802-1911), 
tsarist statesman ; a sternly repressive 
Minister of Interior and chairman of 
council of ministers, 1900-1911. Carried 
through important agrarian reform estab- 
• lishing peasant proprietorship, Assassin- 
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ated in l he Tkar’s presence by revengeful 
police official in Kharkov opera-house, 
1911-185,187 

bluing, Anna Louise, journalist ; born and 
Climated in United State-, taking Pli.D. 
degree at age of 23. H uniunilariau sym- 
pathies led her to join in Quaker relief 
organisation for famine of 1921 ; from 
ihfd year she made the soviet cause her 
own ; engaged in journalism, Die has 
visited many coiuitues, mostly iu the 
servile ol M u.-rmr Jhnty Ann, to the 
stall of winch she belongs ; has pub- 
lished various hooks, including autobio- 
graphy entitled 1 Clitmgr Worlds (1935)— 
xi, xxv, 208, 337, 345, 410, 788, 839, 870- 
871, 920 

iSlrumilin, , Stanislav Oustuvovieh (ft. 1877), 
able economist and statislieian ; joined 
Party, 1899 ; long attached to Gosplau, 
ol which lie was sometime vice-chairman; 
author ol various works on economic 
problems and on planning — 300 
Stunner, SOS 
Sun Yat Sen, 879 

Svurdlov, 1. M. (Audrey) (1883-1919), born 
at Nizlini-Nuvgorod (now Gorki), and 
joined Party under influence of bis 
brother Zinovy, who was adopted son of 
the author Maxim Gorky. Several times 
arrested anil exiled, the Inst time (1913) 
to a remote village where I 10 met Stalin. 
He was one of the leaders of the October 
revolution ; a brilliant organiser as a 
mom her of the Party central committee, 
and from 1917 to 1919 a member of 
TiSTK, until his premature death in 1919 
—11, 333 
Svistun, 759 
Swift, Dean, 911 

Taraoougio, T. A,, 99 
Tarankov, 409 
Tataev, N., 180, 211 
Taussig, Lb J., 003 
Tawncy, it. IL, 831, 900 
Toil ornavina, Ta tiana; 474 
Tepnr, Lazare, 14 
Tharlcus, P. J., 213 
Thompson, Dorothy, 058 
Tikhomirov, W., 170-71, 220 
Timasohow, N., 102 

Timoshenko, Vladimir P., 20, 180, 938, 942 
Tobashev, 208-9 , 

Tolmaehov, 282 
Tolstoy, Leo, 000, 743, 839 
Tom, Lilian, xxvi 

Toni sky, Miohail Paviovich (Efremov) (6. 
1880), at first compositor and engraver 
joined Ijarty, 1904. fn 1905 in revolu- 
tion, Waa elected Starosta of Revel 
soviet; was arrested and exiled, hut 
escaped to St. Petersburg, 1906 ; at- 
tended Party congresses in Loudon, 11507, 
and was sent by Party to Paris, 1909. 
Qn his return v?as arrested and sentenced 
to five years imprisonment, 10OM.914, 
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anij to exilo l.u Si boj in mil.il 1917. In 
1017 boeanio president of Moscow Trade 
Tallinn Council a ml incmlicr of Ispnlkom 
of Petrograd branch til Party ; ami al, 
Kighl.h Party Congress in 10111 was 
elected l.o cent nil cum mil I ec. From 1017 
l.o I Oil) wiis president nl All-Union Ceil 
trill Oomiiiill.cc ol Trade Unions. In 
19211m uasscnl to London as mendin' ol 
TSIK of USSR. In lOHS 102!) was one 
of leaders ol Rigid Opposition to the 
I’nrly policy ; expelled Iron) olliee, I02S, 
bill, recniiled and rctidinil.led in 1020; 
mninber soviet nl People’s Mennnniy, 
1920 10, 92 ; nppoinled lie.ul of HNh\S|{ 
hIaIo publishing hoiit.ii (Ogi/,) in 1092; in 
1097 prosecuted, when be committed 
suicide 125, 1 20-:! I, lOH, 227, 957, H57 
Toynbee, Arnold .1., 708, 875, 80S 
Trevelyan, C. I’., xwi 
Trillut, Jean V., 718, 728 
Trotsky, Leon (Bronslein, Peru) (ft. 1879), 
son of peasant in Kherson gubernia, 
iidueat.od at Nieolnov and Odessa, where 
bo was netivo in the iSoiil.U Russian 
Labour Union, Arreslrd 1808, lie was in 
prison for two years, and then exiled l.o 
frkul.sk for four years. In 1902 lie 
ei leaped to Vienna and London, where lie 
joined Lenin in writing fnhiu. In 1,009 
temporarily joined the Mensheviks, but 
left them in 1 1)0-1 to advocate theory of 
“ permanent rovohil ion ” with Parvus. 
Attended Keoolid Party Congress as dele- 
gate from Siberian Union; in 1005 re- 
turned 'to It uus in, and was Mooted 
chairman of St. Pot orsburg soviet; 
arrested in 1007, lie was exiled for life l.o 
penal colony nt Olidorsk (Kiberin), but 
escaped before reaching it, I o Petrograd 
and Vienna, publishing Pntnla for circu- 
lation in Kussiu. 1 Broke with Mensheviks 
and wont to Paris ; attended Zimmer- 
wald Conference, 1015, ami was then 
expelled from Franco to Spain, and from 
Spain to New York. Returning to 
Russia ill 10.17, he was arrested by British 
Government at Halifax, but released on 
request of Provisional Covernmenl, 
which then ami, stud him in Potrograd ; 
joined, Bolshevik Party in 1917, and be- 
came People's Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, and negotiated at Brest- Lite vale, 
but refused to- sign treaty. Appointed 
People’s Commissar for War, ho organ- 
ised Red Army, and was largely respon- 
sible for its successes, 1918-1020. After 
Lenin’s illness, he became persistently in 
opposition to the Party policy, and wus 
transferred from GommissariaUof War to 
that of Transport, expelled from Party, 
1927, and exiled to Alma-Ata ; deported 
to Turkey, 1929 ; lived in France until 
1924 ; in Norway until 1935 ; since then 
in Mexioo- — 10, 74, 04, 98, 100, 129, 157, 
187, 298, 2(58, 330-40, 438-9, 447, 508, 
657, 800-7, 857, 875,883, 885, 025, 927,929 


Tsikhnu, Anion Mielmilovieli (/). 1887), a 
mol ill worker; piined the Party, 1906; 
fi om 1018 to 1 990 Idled vni ions imperial)! 
posP, in Moscow; 1990 1091, People’s 
Oommissiu ol Labour loi USSR ; metu- 
bei ol T.NIK —71 I 

Tsklmkayu, 1VI. (Barsov) (/). 18(55), coin- 
moored Maixian propagiuid.i in Georgia, 
1882, working uudcrgi oiiml in Tillis, 
Kill mil. Kill, lie; in 1897 mill 1900 
imcsled and exiled. Then eiuigraled, 
reluming lo Unssia willt Lenin. At- 
lended Third, Fiflh and subsequent 
Parly Congresses. Alice Georgia |oined 
I in* Union, be became piesidenl ol Triins- 
euueiisiiin Cenlr.il I'lxeeutive Comiuillee, 
and member ol TSIK ol UNSR - 257 
Tiigivell, It. ()., 180, 5115, 008, 710 
'I’ll ra I i, 878 
Turgeniev. 890 
Turin, M. P., x, 8, 1 20 

Ugrimolf, A. von, 285 
Ussimliev, T., 90,9, 909 

Vnillanl-tkiuiiirior, I’., 90 
Vu lerselein, I,., 195 
V'ulois, Georges, 157 
Vandervcldo, lOmile, 158 
Vaulin, -102 

Vussilyev, M. I. ( Vuv.kin) ( b . 1878), a Hol- 
sliovik lawyer : many limes arresled and 
exiled ; afler 1917 held various legal 
olliees ; now prosklent of iSupreme Court 
ol USSR — 474, .180 
Vavilov, N. [., 777, 787-0 
Voblen, Tbilisi ein, 855 
Vernadsky, (L, -172, 409 
Vincent, ,1. 1VT. , xvvi 
Voinova, A. L, OtO, OOf 
Volgin, V. I’., 775, 777 
Volokitin, (it 1 

Voroshilov, Kimneut Kfrumovich (Ik 1881), 
Kim of railway watchman, ho worked 
successively as miner, shepherd, farm 
labourer and faelory worker; first 
arresled lor organising a strike, 1890; 
froqmmlly imprisoned for revolutionary 
activities; joined Party, 1903. During 
Civil War commanded various divisions, 
r and helped to organise Red Cavalry ; 
member of Central Committee of Party 
Mineu 1021 ; member of Polil, bureau 
since 192(1 ; commander of Moscow mili- 
tary district, 1924 ; People’s Commissar 
for War (now Defence) since 1925 — 94, 
244 , 227, 940 
Voronin, (105 
Vyshinsky, 4(59 

Wallis, ,T. R, I’., 401 

Ward, Harry K., 309, 215, 480, 529-90, 544, 
509, 575, 577, 003-4, (507-0, 012-13, 017, 
019 

Washburn, 0., 7 IS 
Weiss, Tanl, 707 

Wells, M. G„ 205, 443, 444, 407-8, 834, 908 
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W('i'll), Alexander, SOU 
Williams, A. R., ISO, 441 
Williams, Fmnkwood 1C. , 080 
Williumx-EJIhi, Clonal). 713*1-4 
Wilson, I airy L. W„ 718 
Wini or, 273. 77 1 

Wilder, Kiln, 400, 480, 058, Olid, S3. 1 ), 842, 
810, 852-3 

Winlci'ton, I’aul, 213, 400 
Wise, 1C. |i\, 235 
Wild 1 ', ('mini, 138-0 
Wood, Robert, xlvi 

Woody, Thoiinifl, 303, 328, 7)8, 734, 800, 

8 Hi; 830, 851, 805 
Wooll, Leon aid, 800, 015 
Wool, ton, Hiirliiirn, 307, 100, 530, 540, 550, 
0110, 508. 701, 707 

Wra 1112 ,( 4 , Baron 174 er Nikolayevich (1878- 
1028), began mililary career in Russo- 
•lapnnoHC War, 1004- 1005, and held im- 
portant commands in Limit War, 1914- 
1017. I 11 1018 lie joined llotnmn SUoro- 
padaky in the Ukraine, thou Kornilov in 
South Russi.i 1 eommandov Caucasian 
Army, 1010; and successor to Denikin, 
1020. Defeated at Perekop, November 
1020 , lie embarked His whole army and 
many civilians, and brought I, hem to 
(loriHlriinlinoplo. Died at Brussels, 1028 
- 205,441, 440 ( 

Yugodn, Genrikh Grigorevinh (5. 1891), 
joined the [’arty, 1907 s arrested and 
exiled, Bills worked as cashier in 
Pul, ilov J’aeiory, 1013; took active part 
in Civil War ; viee-chairman of Intelli- 
gdicii Dupartmoni of UiSKlt in U.B.A. ; 
viee-pi't'Kidonli of Ogpu, 1021 ; appointed 
iVoplo's Conimmsiiv of internal Affairs of 
IFHNR, 1034 ; member ol TMIR ; in 1937 
removed from nllico- 470, 400, 018 
Ynkhmitoli, Victor A., 881 
Yakovlev, , Iakov Arkadiovieh ( h . 180(1), 
joined the i’nrty, 1913, whilst studying at 
I’olyteehnieal Institute, St. Petersburg ; 
in 1017 was Koerolary of Dniepropotrovsk 
emmnittee of Red Army; in 1923 in 
eh urge of Press Department of 'Party ; in 
1020 Assistant People’s Commissar of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, and 
editor of PetumnU? (hizctle ; since 1929, 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture of 
USSR ; member of Central Committee of 
Party — 180, 214 

Yakovleva, Varvara Nikolaicvna (b, 1884), 
joined I he Parly ns student of first 
Moscow women’s college. Arrested in 
101(1 and exiled, J^nt. escaped abroad ; re- 
turning illegally,' was again arrested and 
exiled to Astrakhan. Active in October 
rising, 1917. Worked in Narkompross. 
Ninon 1 030 People’s Commissar of .Finance 
of RSFSR— 21, (152 
YanolT, Stefan, 355 
Yanovslty, CIS 

Yarmnlinsky, Avrahm,.I09, 115, 117 
Yaroslavsky, Emolyn {b. 1878), was born 


at Chita, of Siberian exiles ; had very 
adventurous life, often arrested, nnd in 
1008 sentenced to five years’ hard labour. 
In 1017 was elected as nmmbei of Party 
to the Constituent A-sembly ; in 102L a 
member ot Central Committee of Pari v ; 
and later a member ol TiSIIv of USSR. 
Lending member and sometime president 
of the Anti-Rod Union. Member of pre- 
sidium and secretary of Central (’onlrol 
Commission — I2IS, 262 281 -o eg.) gijg 

840, 855, 857, 875, 883 

Yevdokimov. 4(12 

Yorko, Onslow (W, H. Dixon), Sid 
Yudenieh, Nicholas Nieholavieh, (b. 18(12), 
was general in tsaiist army; in 1017 
emigrated to Finland, but later took 
command of White Army, 1010, which 
was defeated near Leningrad; escaped 
to Estonia and London — 444 
Yugov, A„ 449, 500, 501, 510, 535, 540 
Yurovich, A., 502 
Yurovsky, L. N., 87, 055 

Zagorsky, 125 
Zaitsev, Vladimir, 718, 735 
Zant, John van, 545 
Zaslavsky, 7 1., 31, 1112, 7,19, 777 
Zaslavsky, Eugeu Ossipovich (1840-1878), 
soil of a tsarist general ; organised South 
Russian Labour UTnion, arrested 1 875 and 
imprisoned until his death — 12(1 
Zalensky, Vladimir Petrovich ( b . 1888), 
began liis revolutionary activities whilst 
at secondaiy school, 1905 ; graduated at 
Kiev University, and became, lecturer in 
science. Joined the Party in 1017, and 
became in 1918 president of TSUI of 
Ukraine ; in 1910 Narkompross of 
Ukraine ; later chairman of central 
control commission and People s Com- 
missar of Workers nnd Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion of Ukraine ; and later People's 
Commissar of Education of the Ukraine 
—457 

Zelenski, 286 

Zelitoh, Judah/ 102, t04-(i, 476 
Zetkin, Clara (1857-1933), claimed to be 
the oldest, revolutionary woman, with 
lifelong activities among Polish and 
German workers ; intimate friend of 
Lenin and Krupskaya ; an extremist in 
the Second International; member of 
Communist Party of Glermany from its 
formation in 1920 ; communist member 
of Reichstag ; member of executive com- 
mittee. of Comintern — 661, 740, 847 
Zinoviev, Grigori Evspyevich (Radomytsky) 
(6, 1883), joined the Russian Social Demo- 
cratic Party, tOOl, working £13 student at 
Berne; and Bolsheviks in 1905 on re- 
turning to Russia elected member of 
Central Committee, 1007 ; arrested and 
emigrated, 1008; returned, 1917, and 
pursued with Kamenev a doubtful 
policy. lu 1918 president Petrograd 
soviet ; president of Comintern, 1919— 
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192b, mem bn l ol (Vnlinl (‘omniiUce, 
1907-1927, i u i( « ( vp< 1U (I toi inrlmnal 
ojvpre dion, in 1027 iml 19 12, but 10 
admitted on u i mlal inn, I92S imllOIld, 
}>if sidoni nl (*< nhoin\m, 192S 1930 In 
1031 uas implic aid! in conspn u y out ol 


whuli (ftmo iiuft'iWinlum ol Knov, and 
was Ioj Hit* fluid hnui <\piikd Uom 
i'li I v and sentnncul tint to i \di and 
I linn m 1037, lo deal ii US, 102, 837, 
K7h, SOI 
Zoi mi, H , I S 1 
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Abu luiii, Ilfi i 
Abkhaz, 351 
Adygei-, k, !15l 
AcUlnii , I.") 1 
Aktuhiosk, 302 
Alnuiiulrovsk, 352 
Aim.i-Ai.i, 35 i , ;ir,2, 75,8 
Amur, 352 
Aimdyi , 352 
Archangel, 352, 149 
Argayash, 852 

Armenia NKH, 59, 35 I , 11 2, 445, fll.s 
AhliChl , 930 
Ashklinbul , 351 

Amovo-OIioi immoisky Ivimj, 352 
Azerbaijan HSU, 59, 351, 112, 414 
Azov- Black-Boa Krai, 370, 371, 370 
A/, ov, Sea ol, 223, 370, 371 

B.>l, ii, 351, 4 14, 445, 751! 

Balia (Tuuspnl), 351 

Bashkir, 53, 1(1!), 351, 370, 371, 370 

BuUlpa.shnmk (now Sulimov), 351 ■ 

Butum, 351 

Bessarabm, 050 

liiro-Ui.ljan, 1 12, 110, 351 

Blagovoshehoimk, 352 

Bolshevo, 484 

Buda- I’esl , 87(5 

Buryiit-Mongolnin, 53, 351 

Caucasian Krai, North, 223, 352 
(..‘jiuuiiHUH, 1), 7I!S, 715 
UnueiiHUH, North, 8 1, 309, 371 , 37(i, 471, 592, 
941 

C'cmtrftl Blank Karth, 53 

Cheboksary, 351 

(’hoehon-liigush, 351-2 

Chelyabinsk, 352, 371, 370, 408, 753, 757-8 

Chelyahinsk 0 blunt, 352 

Ohorkess, 351 

(,'hmugnv, 54, 352 

Chimkent, 352 

Chita, 352 

Chita Oblast, 352 

UhnkotHk, 352 

Chuvash, 53, 109, 351 

CVxmrtfl, ,73, H>9, 3.51, 370, 371), 948 

Oronstadt, 451 

< 

Daghestan, 53, 351 
Dniopropetrovsk, 54, 352 
Unioproslroi, 28, 58, 248, 752, 754, 750 
Donbas, 589 
Donets, 54, 352, 458 
lionets Basin, 408, 567, 028 
Dudinka, 352 
Dzerzhinsk, 750, 708 

libeii kb wk, 352 
lillstu, 351 
JSriviin, 351 


Krunze, 351, 708 
Genoa, III, SS2 

Georgia, 5!), 351, 444, 478, 72 1 
Gorki (Nizhm-Novgoiod), 12, 70, 111 ! 353 
038-9, 704-S, 952 
Gorki K m i , 302, 37 li 
< Iojtio-Bh da (disband,, 351 

Grosuy, 351, 75(| 

Halle, 877 

Ioshkar- Ola, 351 
Irkutsk, 352 
Ivanovo, 53, 757 
Jvanovo-Jududrul Oblast, 352 
Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 7, 352 
Ivanovskaya Oblast, 378 
Izhevsk, 351 

Jamal'sk, 3-52 

Kiibardiiio-Balfcarsk, 8JI-2 
Kalakan. 352 
Kalmin, 302, 758 
Kalinin Oblast, 332 
Kalmyk, 331-2 
Kamchatka, 352 
Karat lianvsk, 351 
Kariigaiitlin, 352 
Kurakalpuk, 03. 351 
Kar.ikstau, 757 
Karelia, 53, 109, 300, 331, 188 
KarkaraUnsk, 352 
Kazak, 53, 351-2, 370 
Kazakestan, 173, 371 
Kazan, 331, (112, (i(iJ 
Kom, 481 
Khabarovsk, 332 
Khakass, 351 

Kharkov, 54, 58, 1(52, 351-2, 440, 457, 589, 
812, 630, 752, 751 
Khihinsk, 787 
Khorog, 361 
Kiev, 54, 38, 102, 351-2 
Kineshma, 75,8 
Kirghiz, 53, 351-2, 412 
Kirghizia, 371 
Kirov, 352 
Kislovodsk, 741 
Kolpushev, 352 
Komi-Pewnyak, 332 
Komi (Zyry'an), 351 
Koryansk, 352 
Kostroma, 7 
Krasnaya Presnya, 693 
Krasnodar, 351 
Kuban, 202, 943, 948 
Kudymkar, 352 
Kuibyshev, 352 
Kursk, 352 
Kuznetsk, 533, 756 
Kuznotstatroi, 248 
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Leningrad, electoral Klutistk-H for, 29-30 ; 
organ ituil.ioii oT work in city soviet of, 40- 
44 ; rayons (districts) of, '12-4 
Liviulia, 7 IS 
Lnficrtsy, (iSi 
Lyuvn, 758 

Mngiutognn.k, 4(>S, 039, 75S-4, 751) 
Magnilosl rai, 4(iH 
Mnictmch-Kiilii, SOI 
Mnriin.sk, SOI 
Mnslnv Kills 18 
Mikoynn-iShnUmr, SO t 
Minsk, xxxix, SOI 
Moldavian Republic, 04, 30 L 
Mongolia, ill), 5(il, OHS 
Monlovak, SOI 

Moscow, municipal election in, 33-8 ; oi- 
ganiwitton of work in city soviet, ol, SO ; 
niyniiH (diKtrictw) of, 42-4; suggest inns 
!iy eleetoi’B at, (107 
Moskovuky, SO, 43 
Munich. 870 
Murmansk, 449, 007 

Nagorno-Karabakh, 301 
NuUlneliovan, SOI 
Nu Idi ik, SOI 
Niir’yuu-Mar, 30 a 
Nurym, 302 
Nonefsk. SOS 
Nevsky, SO, 43 
Niiihnlnk-1 Jsanrii.sk, 302 
Nuikolaevnk on Amur, S02 
Nizhni Amur, S02 
Novosibirsk, 352, 70(1, 708 

Ob-lrtyah, 37(1 
Obsko-Irtysh-OldaHt, 302 
Oiiessa, 04, 58, S(I0, 352, 70S 
Omit, SOI 
Oktyabr’aky, 30, 43 
Orenburg, 302 
OsmititiHlc, North, 351-2 
OnHOtiunlc, South, 351 
Osfcyako-Vogul’sk, 352 

L’alokh, 230 
Pensemaky, 13 
PeirahinRk Knit, base, 352 
Perm, 75.3 
Peterlmf, 713 
Petersburg, iSt., 7-8, 750 
Petrogmdsky, 8-9, 80, 4 3 
Potropavlov.sk, 352 
Potrovak, 301 
Petrozavodsk, 351 
Poltava, <14.0 
Prirnorak, 352 
Pyatigorsk, 352 
® 

Rostov-Iion, 352 

RSPSR, 48-9, 55-7, 03, 103-0, 100-13, 175-0, 
205-0, 361-2, 412, 414, 43.1-3, 468, 005, 
■ 088, 070-81, 770, 945 
Rukhlovo, 352 


(Sakhalin, 302 
Salegard, 302 
Samara, 302, 758 
Samarkand, 301 
Samarnvo, 302 
Kura link, 301 

Saratov, 302, 371, 37(1, 410 
Komipalal.iusk, 302 
Klmkhty, 758 
Khentynlinc, 8(1!) 

Siberia, xxxviii. 111, 20, 03, 22(1-7, 248, 300, 
419, 472-3, Oil!, 082, 093, 715 
Siberian Krai, Kind, 302 
Siberian Ki'iii, West, 302 
Simfernpol, SOI 
Smolensk, 302 
KmoL’uiiiHky, 30, 43 
Solnvel.sk, 481 
Stnlinabad, 301 

Stalingrad, 27, 302, 371, 37(1, (139, (188-0, 
704, 758 

Stalingrad Krai, 302 
Staliuo, 302 
Stepanakert, 301 
Sukhum, 301 
Sverdlovsk, 352, 707 8 
Svordlov.sk Oblimt, 302 
K verdlovakaya, 371. 37(1 
Syktyvkar, 30 1 

Tod/.hik, 301 

Tadzhikistan, 00, 770, 787 
Tambov, 401 
Turn, 302 
Tarsky, 302 

Tartar, 03, 109, 114-15, 301, 371, 370, 

722-3 

Tashkent, 330, 301 
Tnymyrak, 302 
Tillis, 301 

Tran, seaueiisia, 00, 09-110, 1 12, 248, 351-2, 
770, 787 
Turnon’, 352 
Turiusk Kultbimo, 352 
Turkhestnn, 4 14 
Turkmen istnn, 05, 770 
Turkoman SSR, (13, 351, 412, 415 
Turtknl, 351 

1 rdrnurtsk, 30 1 
Ufa, 301 

Ukraine, xix, xlviii, li, 20, 02-0, 07-9, 
84, 112, 190, 201-2, 238, 20(1, 280, 309, 
351-2, 37(1, 412, 414, 44-1-0, 457, 471, 
478, 092, (102, 723-4, 770, 938-9, 943-0, 
947-8 

Ulala (now Oirat-Tura), 301 
Orala, 53, 173, (125 
Uralsk, 352 
UHMurii.sk, 352 
Uzbek, 351-2, 787 
Uzbekistan, 06, 77(1 


Vasaileostrowky, 30, 43 
Volikie, Lulri, 302 
Vcrkhnoudinsk (Ulan-TJda), 351 
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ViniUii, 51, :i52 

Vitmm-Olekimno, 352 

Vludikii v ku/. (now Oid'/liomkicl/o), 351 

Vladivostok, 352, <1 10, 557 

Villi'll, 53, 109, 300, 351, 370, 151, 943 

Volodin Hky, 30, 43 

VoIokolllMlbk, H70 

Voroiuvh, 757 

Vylioi^Hky, 30, 13 


QQI 

White Russia, 55, 59, 112, 331, 370, 050, 
770, 948 

Yakut, 53, 351 
Yakutsk, 351 
Yaroslavl, 352, 757 

Zeyisk, 862 

Zltlurtv.ili (now iStalum), 351 


JXi WfctCtB S' ' l sCTu-CA , <5?r- i 
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INLMCX OF BlJBJFOTK 


Aboilnm, proposed point Iis.it urn of pinclico 
of. wvii; pi uvisions os 1 o, 070-7 1 ; mu- 
voih.i) piov nlcni c in cvei y count i y a ml .it 
all I linos, (*7() ; deni. null'd by women in 
IJSSli, 070-71 ; it alcspiiMil discussion of, 
(17 1 -2, adoption of, ns , social si'ivue, 
072 ; oiler, it ion of (lie snivito ol, (172 II ; 
sllltisl ic, ll rcNiilis ol, (I7.‘l 1, 905 ; ic- 
imaelmrnl ol pioliilul um ol, '.1112 5; 
reasons (or, (Kill- 4 ; .il'lor-ollecls ot, (Mil ; 
leading lo mt leased pioviamn loi clul- 
(Inm, !Ki t-f> 

Absolute morn Is non existent, 810-12 
Academy, t lie ConinmiuHl,. Hoo CominUD- 
i nl * Icatlt in i/ 

— - - ol History ol Matoriul Culture, Kill 
- - <>r Planning, 512 

- - ot Noionccs, i.\, I lit}, 7110, 772, 7711-8, 
71)5-0 

Aceidonlii from road l.rnltio, 0(1 1-0 
Accounting, steady improvement of, (i.')-f-(l. 

Seo also (hint , leant nil nq 
Achievemenlii ol I’.oImIiovihiu, the, 057-H 
Acquisitive society, the, 1)00 
Acquinili venous, 85, '1-0 
Adminihli alive si ruetnro ol USSR., dia- 
griuii of, 11511 ; labki ot areas, 051-2 ; 
table of ori'iuiiriiilaonH, 1154 
Adulation oi the loader, xliv-xlv, 028-1) ; 

oltectH of, 800-801 
Advortining, waste of, 551) 

Advinory eontren for mol horn and infants, 
000-7 

Advocates. Son (UilUtje of Atlmtealei 
Aoro-Dynnmiiw, Control luslitulc ol, 7IH 
Aeroplane, use of, in agriculture, DM 
Ago (jnalifieation, 1 1 
Aggregate of individual freodoma, 81)2-4 
Agnivd icistn inslead of dogmatic atheism, 
Ml 5- Hi 

Agrarian Institute (All-Union Academy oi 
Agriculture), 780-81 

revolution, the Hooonil, <104-7 

Agricultural cooperative nocielioa, forms of, 
185 ; hiiocosh of, 0118-18. See also Col- 
lective Vttrmt) 

Agriculture, hooka on, 180-81 ; now com- 
missariat of, 75, 15)2-11 ; organisation of, 
1174-1); micoesH of collective, 9118-48; 
statistics of, 1)118-4 1 ; factors of improve- 
ment of, 942-7 

Agronomists largely women, 002 
Air Koran. Sen Aero-IXi/mmim, Aviation 
and Defence 

— transport, Commission for, 75 
Alcoholism, 852 
Aliens not disqualified, 11, 18 
Alimony, 849-50 
Allotments, 600-7, 588-90 
“ All Power to tho Soviets ”, 55 
All-, Russian Conference of Proletarian, and 
Peasant Wonien, 050 


AU- Russian ( 'ongi ess ol Ho viols. Hoc iS'miic/.i 
All-Union Central ComnuUeo ol Trade 
Unions (A UCCTU). \hv, 1110-112, 150-58, 
UliS, 52 J , 51)11, 577, 580-81, 5!)!), lil)!), (IM, 
8)7-18, 821-5, 82!), 701-2, 701-5, 819, 901 

eommis.siin.ils (loiiwily ■' unified ”), 

•121 

Conlereiico on I’laimiug Meiciilllic Pe- 
so, ueh Wort, 771. 

— Congress ol liosuiosa Account ing, (110- 

811 

Congress nl Collet live KaruieiH, 214- 
215, 592 ; ol Moviola, see No fit it 
Cougre.sH and Conleri'iico of Commun- 
ist I’tiity, xxxiv, xl, 281, 8111 

— -Congress ol Oonmimois' t'uoneral ivo 
Mneiol.ies, 212-1! 

CimgresN of Pishing Kolthosi, 222-5 

— - Congress of Mlmek lliigades, (108 

— Oongiess ol Soviets, hccarno in 1911(1 
Supreme Soviet, aw, a I, aIv, 415-19. 
See Nonietb 

( 'ougresH of Supronu’ ICeonomie ( 'mm- 

cil. I ho lirst, 501-2, 501-5 

CoiigicHsol Tunic Unions, 151-2 

— 1 1 inf il.u (,o of liWporimonlal Mndicino, 
(197 

— Inventors Society, 021-5 
Amhuhitoi'ia (medical eousidlalion poiutn), 

(107, 009, *172-1$, (1811, (IMS 
American Declarul ion of Independence, 
echo ol, 0 

Amo Aulo Wortu, 005, (III) 

Annual repoils, need lor, 8(10-7 
Anli-Uominteru Axis, xxii 
Anti-dodwm, 807-17, 900-1 1 
Anti-ioligiouH propaganda u eoimlitutioua! 
right, 427 

Anfi-somitium not allowed, 820 
Appeals, Kill 

Appomhccfi to Part 1 (1 lo XII), 1M9-I117 
Arbitration, machinery of, 585-4. See also 
Trinnyle 

Ai'ttliaonlogis(,8, Aaaooiatiim of, Kill 
Arehitoel.n, Aamieiation of, Hill j best build- 
ings by, 719 
Area of USSR, 0 

Armenian SSR, 59, 1151, 412, 415, 918 
Army as a suihool, 95-8 ; coopoiativea trtuis- 
forred to Commissariat of Local Trade, 
951 

Ariel (uBBOoiation of ownor.proilueora), 124, 
180, 280-111, 590 ; of disabled men, 228-1)0 
Artistic culture, 7119-44 
Artists’ coopcnifivo societies, 21)0 
Asceticism not desired or promoted, 840-7 
Assassination, attempts at, of soviet leaders, 
458, 401, 920 

of the 20 ooitimiRMirs at lluku, 444-5 

of Kirov, 401-11 

Association of Integral Cooperatives, 228 
Athanasius, abuse of opponents by, 802 
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Atilt 1 inm, 808-9 

Altoniry-Goneral or Ntuto Attorney. See 
P roc unitor 

AU(CI U. Set* All-1 In mn (JcnUat Ooni- 
m ill or of Trade Union# 

Allflit, (limoutticH ut, in distiibiKion of 
commodities, 230 ; provisions for, (i;j(i-7 • 
ad vantages of, !«»>-<) ; need for uni vernal, 
8(iii-7 


Autarky, policy ol, 522-8 
Authority, personal, ovcrywhoro rosentod, 
(WO ; Huli.slifulo for, li;iii-7 
Audios, Association of, lull, 281); incomes 
of. Odd ; publications of, 742-4 
Autocracy ? in tho Soviet Union an, 344-7 
Autonomous oblasts, 351-2 
- - Republics, \xi, 53-5, 71, 80, 107-15; 
aim and nature ol, 111; represented 
lit Moscow, 74 ; list, of, 351-2 
Autonomy, cultural, 108-11 
Aviation. Son OIIO A VIAKIIIU 
Azerbaijan KSR, HO, 351, 412, 4J4 ; list of 
ton ifories within, 41 1 
AZRtl." Men Raihmy Workers' Trade. Union 


Biiokwurdness of agriculture in Russia, 51!) 
Ralterics, ineeJmnisidion of, 240-7 ; changes 
ill administration ol, Ofil-2 
Baku, tho 20 commissars of, 444-5 
lialiuicc, tho, iudistionsablo in planning, 
515-517 

Ballot, secret, 020-21 ; second, 43(> 

Baltic Works, the, (131) 

Bunking, 1)1-2, 1)57-8. See, also Stale Bank 
“ Harboring tho grain ”, 202 
Bargaining, collective, Ul-d. See also Col- 
hvtiim Agreement 

Basiildr Autonomous Soviet Socialist lie- 
public, education in, 723 
Bask; duties of man, 43S-7 
Bazaar, tho, 257-8, 395-7, 952-3 ; hoiv 
prices tiro controlled hi, 958-9 
Beauty, lack of, 7 48-9 
lipthiiaH (poor peasant), 411-1, 535 
Bee-keeping, fifll 

Boiiaviour, human, need for a science of, 
79,8-801 


Betrayal of the world proletariat, alleged 
against iSlftlin, 8B6-0, 896-7; not a 
change of aim but a change of tactics, 897 
Bezbnznik (the Godless ; an anti-religious 
journal), 810. Moo Avli-Oodism 
Biro-Bidjnn, Jewish settlement at, 1 12, 116. 
See also Jews 

Birth control, 009-70. See also Abortion 
Black Exchange, 900 

■ pay window, Oil) 

Blind spot, the, in the study of constitu- 
tions, 4 

Boarding out, 007 
Jiulrhuvo. Men Reformatories 
Boots and shoes, continued scarcity of, 537- 
538, 972 

Border suites, independence of, 00 
Bourgeois Revolution, tho, 439-40 
Brain, Leningrad Institute of the, 79] 
Breat-Litovsk Peace, 404 


| Brigade (in trade uniont-un), 130 ; (j n enh 
I lee Live farms), 210-12. See also Udarniki 
anu /shock Ii) igade 

British Umpire, comparison of, with USSR 
nu.oiicy, 493, 928 ; eases of treason in, 

— Communist Party, 895 

ofUeials in India, occupation for v. ives 
of, 00!) 

Standards Association, 865 
BR1Z. Bee also Bureau of Inventions 
Broadcasting, radio, x, 828-0 
Buddhist priests enfranchised, xxi, 921-2 
Budget, maguiturle and range of, 87-90 
Bundists, the (Jewish fe’ocin] Democratic 
Association). 127 
Bureau of Administration, 75 

of Inventions, 82, 626, 781-2 

Bureaucracy, 048, 948, 970 

Business accounting. See Cost Accounting 

Oa’ canny, trade-unionist, objection to, 

5S5 

Cadets (Constitutional Democrats), 473. 478 
Cadres (technicians of different grades), 631). 

Ciuididates (alternates nr substitutes in 
elected bodies), 14-15, 23-1, fj-1 

(aspirants to membership of the Coin- 

munist Party), 260-7 
Capitalism, contradictions in, and disin- 
tegration of, 913-10 
Capitalist powers, intervention of, 443 
Captains of industry, 642-3, 040-7 
Cassation, 103 

Casualties, descriptions of, not allowed, 326 
Categories of wages, 578-81 
Catering, changes in administration of, 0(32 
Cattle, increase of, 939 
Ceil (primary Party organ). See Commun- 
ist Party and Primary Purhj Organ 
Censorship of printed mutter, 825-7, 830-7 
GO of CP (Central Committee of Communist 
Party), ix, 282-8, 333-6, 3U8, 518, 529, 
028, 728, 771, 779-81, 79,5, 883 
Central Executive Committee (TSIIC), 07, 
919; bicameral form of, 67-70; powers 
of, 07-70; presidium of, 70 ; administra- 
tive commissions of, 70 ; interpenetra- 
tion of other bodies by, 70-74 ; activities 
of, 369, 467, 4SS, 511, 529, 503, 5S2-3, 
008, 025, 725, 755, 771-3, 778. 852, 837, 
883, 885-6, 919, CBS, 905 
Cenlrosoyua (All-Union Council of Coopera- 
tive Societies), 242-5, 5t!3, 790, 750-52 ; 
Centra] Board of, xlix. See also Co. 
operation 

Chairman of village soviets, duties of, 25-0 ; 

educational classes for, 26 
Change of constitution, procedure for, 430- 
431, 434 

Changes of fashion,' how produced, 542 
Ohelvushkin expedition, 005 
Chemical warfare. See OfiOA VIAKHIM 
Chemistry, Karpov Institute of Physical, 

786 

Child inventors, encouragement of, 7S2-4 
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Children's homes lor orphan, denertod ami 
neglected childicii, 507 

icchnicul Hlnlinmi, 782-4 

thentiCH, 7 1 1 -2 

( lliiim, Knviot neiion in, 879-82 
Chinese Communist Parly, 879-82 ; organ- 
isation of, 880-Si 

ChistlM (cleansing or purging the Coininiin- 
i Hi, Party), 282, 289-300, 532-3, 738 ; of 
flio whole stuff ol any establishment, 
355-7 

Christian Sueia lists, x,uv 
( 'liriHtiiinily, extoiwivo abandonment of, in 
I lie Western world, 909- 10 
Chuvash Republic, 109 
Cinemas, 825 
Citizen, Mini ns a, 7-1.25 
Citizens, biiHie riglds and didies of, <12(1-0 
( liti/.c.n.s’ iionfrol in certain cases, 552-5 ; for 
public services, 552 ; Joe future genera- 
tions, 551) 

City oi the Keionoo and Art of Health, 507 
— soviet, election of, 25-111 ; tormula- 
fion of insfniefions to the, 31-2 ; elee.l ion 
campaign for, at Moscow, 33-8 ; nrganisa- 
/ ion of, 38 14 ; at JMosomv, , ‘10-/0 ; at 
bemugnid, 40-44 ; scetiona and com- 
missions of, 3(12-4 
Civilisation, a new, 898-017, 971-3 
Civilisations, the different,, 898-900 ; ancient, 
898-9 ; mediaoval, 898-9 ; Kuropna.il, 
899 ; how new, arisn, 554-5; Hnviet 
Oomrauniion, a new, 971-3; apparent, 
per in ii uence of new basis of sociol.v in 
USSR, 972-3 

Civil War, horrors of the, 4 J4-5 ; end of the, 
449 

UJassloHs society, the, 821-3 

Olauscwil,/,, dintum of, influential in USSR, 

' 888 

OloaidinesN of the white blouses, 538 
Closed cooperatives, Ihpiidnlion of, 951, 950 
(Jenl-jnincs ran by lriotips, 173 
Coeducation universal, 719 
Coefficient of increase, 520 
Coercion by pbmniiig, alleged, 553-7 
Oolloistivo agreement, campaign for, 137 ; 
extent u( colloetivc bargaining for, 14 1-9; 
procedure as Lo, 142-3 ; text of specimen 
of, 391-409 

bargaining, 137, 141-0, 391-409, 521 ; 

no enemy party in, 142 

farms, xx, 179-219, 405, 478, 504; 

management of, 210-11 ; model constitu- 
tion of, 212 ; sharing of income of, 215- 
219 ; inspectors of quality in, 218 ; de- 
cisions to be taken by members’ meet- 
ings, 592 ; self-employment ill, 590-93 ; 
ups and downs in membership of, 505 ; 
workdays on, 591-2 ; mnitibors of, free to 
sell on bazaar, or to contract to deliver, 
557 ; growing prosperity of the mass of, 
938-48 ; causes of ill-puceoss of some of, 
94S 

fisheries. See Fishermen 

College of Advocates, 106-7 

Collegiate decision, the universal form, 331 
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Collegium, 78-9 ; Hupei'scssion of, 579-80 
Colonics, difficulty ot representing, in 
l’ai lia incut, 122; i lop ulies irom, at 
Riu in, 122 

Colour prbjudico, absence of, in UKKR, I lg. 

120 ; none against negroes, 119,901 
Oominfcni (’third International), 3(6-21 ; 
origin oi, 315-17 ; object of, 315-15 ; con- 
gresses oi, 315-18, 876-8, 889-91 ; condi- 
tions nl membership oi, 317-18 ; supiemo 
over all Communist Parlies, 327, 895-5 ; 
foreign policy of, 875-97 ; iiiiiuiees of, 319 
Commission oi Party Cold ml, 75, 284, 357-8 
— ■ — of , Soviet Control, 76, .3(18 
shops, 9-1 , 255 

Cominitlee control, I, lie stigmata of, 335 
Communal fording, 2 Hi, 594-5 
Commune, agricultural, 185-5, 213-14; of 
Ncattlo, 213 

— — lislmry, 222-3 

Communist Academy, (ho, 745, 778-81 • 
absorption of, by Academy of Sciences, 
781 

— - Manifenl.il, the, 728, 884, 889 

medicine, pnrsped ivo oi, 577; ftoliiove- 

iuciiLh oi, 677-97 

Party, ix, xxv, xxvii-xxviii, xxxviii- 

xli, xliv-xlix, 3-4, 99-100, 252 323, 500, 
548, 584, 738, 842, 84.9, 870, 907-11, 948 ; 
what it is, 252-3 ; how it arose, 253-0; 
membership of, 265-8 ; rules, 268-71; 
sympathisers with, 258 ; dues payable 
to, 268 ; obligations of members of, 258- 
272 ; euuoufi of, 273-4 ; cell or nueleua or 
primary organ of, 274-80 ; possible future 
of, 327 ; reorganisation of, ill 1934, 209- 
393; resemblance to Comte’s Spiritual 
Power, 303; and to II. (}, Wells’s Order 
of the Samurai, 908 ; esHouiial nature and 
functions oi, 319-21 ; difference of, from 
a religious order, 320-21 ; resemblance to 
other professional organisations, 321 ; 
assets of, 552-3 ; starts patronage agreu- 
monl.s, 503-4 ; seif-eritiiiwm in, 532-3 ; 
supplies captains of industry, 542-3 ; 
view of ethics of, 838-9 ; membership, 
duties of, 855-7 ; provision for expelled 
members of, 850-7 ; limitation of incomes 
of members of, 854; montiouod in Con- 
stitution of 1935, 435. See also Vocation 
of Lriulcmltip, (Jumsamots, 1‘imieers, 
Octobrists 

— • — Party CorigresHos : the Komi h, 8 ; the 
Twelfth, 53 ; the Kifteeuth, 538, 528 ; 
tlio Sixteenth, 132, 509, 507 ; tile Seven- 
teenth, 255, 573, 58-1, 757 

Vanguard Works, 514 

Competition of managements for operatives, 
527 

— •— in distributive system, 593-7 
Competitive marketing, great and varied 
increase of, 963-4 

Comradely Courts (or Kaotory Workers’ 
Courts)', 385-95, 521-3, 838, 852, 872-4 
Ooinsomols (League of Youth), xl, 303-10, 
660, 514-15, 048, 734, 735, 849, 852, 855, 
859 ; origin and history of, 303-7 ; pal,- 
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lorn of organisation of, HOJ -R ; admission 
Lo, 305-6 ; duties of, 305-8 ; educational 
functions of, .107-8 ; congresses and eon- 
iei'cnecs ol, ,108-0 ; in cooperative man- 
agement, 251-2 
(Joncenl.riilion r,vtii[)s, 481-3 
('(inrnnnitxiri (capitalist com petition), 508 
Conduct, code of, 817 
Congresses of collective lurmciH, 21-1-15 
(ill, 8-0 


- - »( health and medical services, 079-80 
nl .soviets. Hoe jS W rite 
Conscience, origin mid sphere of, 8111-17; 

emergence of a Communist, 011-12 
Conspicuous waste is oimtompl.iblo in 
UKiSH, 855 

Conspiracy 1 rials in 1037, 02(1-7 
Constituent Republics, xxi, 55-0; list of, 
,151; additions to, 352 ; now list of, 412 ; 
list of momhei'n of cxoeui ivo (Supreme 
Council) of, 422-3 

Const itiii, ion, definition of, l ; contenisof, 
Ui; mobile, not rigid, 324-6 ; diverse 
rales of growth of its parts, 324-U ; change 
ol, in 11)30, xiv-xx, xxiii, \-.\-v, xxvii, 
xxxvi-xxxviii, 110-37; summary of now, 
4,i5-(i ; proposal of, 012-13 ; text of new, 
■110-3-1; electoral regulations made 
under, 434-5 

Consular servico nf USSR, 99 
Consumer, assumed coercion of, by plan- 
ning, 563-8 ; for a wealthy minority, 
564 ; not for the proletarian majority, 
564-5 J 

■ , Man as a, 285.(1! 

Consumers’ control essentia], 41)9-500. See 
also Ooojifnition 

Control and supervision, excess of, 649 

Commissions, 73, 650-51. See also 

Gommitution 

figures, 50(1, 540 

Convalescent homo, 712-13 
( looporation, integral, 325-8 ; for a now 
world order, 1-lii 

Cooperative) Employees’ Trade Unions, 

382 

Movement (consumers’), ix, 235-61, 

952 ; organisation of, 289-45 ; closed 
societies in, 385-0 ; educational work of, 
247 ; achievements of, 238-9, 24G-53 ; 
cmiroaohmenfs on sphere of, 253-60, 949- 
95 1 ; future sphere of, 444-5, 90] , 950-51 ; 
self-supply in, 953 ; excluded from cities, 
050 ; hound upwards of, in villages, 951 

publishing societies, 230-31 

societies among agriculturists, 219-21 

Wholesale Society, 280 

Coppersmiths, shortage nf, 561, 581 
Corporate obligation to fulfil function, 912 
Correspondence, inviolability of, 427-3 
Corruption; prevalence of, 931 
Cost accounting, 159-61, 610-12, 634-6 

of production lessened by high piece- 

wage earnings, 578-7 
Cotton Workers’ Trade, Unions, 381 
Council of Fulfilment (of RTO), 75-6 
of Labour and Defence (STO), activi- 


...... ..., <u-u, lo-oa, 1 /St, r/n, gqti, 333, 

562, (>26, 682, 782 

Council (Soviet) of Nationalities, 67-9 41a. 
416,418,922 

of Peoples’ Commissars, x\ yyi ■ a-’ 
Executive, 418-21 ; new list, of members 
of, 420 


Counter-planning, 528, 602 
Counter-revolutionary publications not 
allowed, 825 


Cows supplied to collective farmers, 502 
Creating Health, 675-97 
Creches, ubiquitous provision of, 667-9, 
689 


Credit, supply of, not nfieitirig price-level. 
957-8 

• — - societies, agricultural. 220-21 ; for 
personal loans, 713-15 
Crime, causes of, 862-3 
Crimean Republic, the, 109, 351 
Crises, commercial or financial, unknown in 
the Soviet Union, 541-3, 902 
Cultural autonomy, 107-15, 120-21, 721-4 
903-4 

Culture, diverse meanings of the term, 744-7 
Currency, 91, 918, 955-7 ; working nf sys- 
tem of, 955-62 ; recent history of, 955 • a 
managed ” system, 955-6 ; no inflation 
created by, 957 ; analogous to postage 
st, a mps, 957 


Darwinism in biology, 803-1 
Days lost by sickness, 716-17 
“ Deaf villages ”, 330, 910 
Death benefit, 706-7 
— ~ rates, 536-7 

Debt, payment of, to society, 843-5 ; a uni- 
versal obligation even of the wealthy, 
911-12, 973' 

Doeontrnlisatiou of administration in social 
insurance, 701-3 

Declaration of Rights, 3-6 ; new declara- 
tion in Constitution of 1936, 435-6, 922 

of Union, 6. 355-7 

Decline in mortality, 530-7 
Defeatism, 834-6 

Defects of money prices as measurement, 
805 

Defence, 75, 94-5, 522-3 ; People's Com- 
missar of, 95 

“Deficiency, damage and delay”, as in- 
evitable incidents ol action, 958 
Degradation, extreme, of Tsarist Russia, 
665-7 

Delivery of commodities to the homes, 248-9 
Demand illimitable, 539 
Demarcation disputes, absence of, 578-9 
Democratic, centralism, 274, 326 
Democracy without leadership a mob, 1)06. 
S6e also Dictatorship, Vocation of Leader- 
ship and Soviets 
Depcrsonaiisation, 571-2 
Deprived, categories of the, 12-16, 731 ; re- 
moval of disqualification of the, 921 ; in 
individual production, 088 ; in Incops, 
179-80, 590 ; occupations always open to 
the, 159-80, 566, 588, 590 ; long excluded 
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lioiu lonsunni ’ inopi l a ( i ve souclies, 
238-10 ; rluldiui ol 1 1 10 , 71!!) 

Dl.lgiaiMH III -.lilll tUII ■llltl f IKK 1 1011*1 Ilf 

USSR. Til) ■> I 

Rintci ti< at mill 1 1 lalisin, 7 1> 1 H, 7 1 > 7 ; n.tl.iur 
of I lianpi > ilosenbut <n, 797 
Du laloislup, 32 1 IK, 7li.'i, 8117 , meaning ol 
I lit 1 w mil, :t:t<> 32 , even mi 1 1 by t Ik- Com- 
munist Daily, 332 3, mil liy Slalin, 333- 
310; «lnl 1 M,ii\ miaul by, 310-11; 
n hut Lenin meant )>y, ,'t 1 1 -4 1 , iluiiiilei 
isl i< -i of Hii\ id (Imei niiienl mil lliouo ol, 
!t!l(i 7 ; umli. I-.I w it ti lldlci mill Mnssn 
lull in lisped ol, .3.7,3, iriuimn ilulityot 
le.uli’i mimlai hi, 338 10, ol llm I’ll le- 
Imint , 3 ID- 1 1 , does it amount In auto 
( i <ii y , ft t7-S ; is il a linn sin mi lot m, 3 IK 
ol the Riolel ill ml , 3 It), 522. See also 
liu tnto) ihi/> 

ov Demon my, which is I lie Soviet 
Uiuiiii V 32-1- IK 

Dining I’lium Spoon H.idi), Die, (>li) 

I )i|ilonml ii 11(10111 s in oilier lilies ol USSR, 
72, in iil.liei (ounliies, 99, Sttli-!)7 
Illicit elei lion wihstiliileil Ini' mdueil, 05 
07, 1)120 21 

Deial ileil mui, provision lor, 228-30 
Discipline, Inborn, (>()() 

I >isi iishioii, (iron I amoiml ol, wvn, 315-7 ; 
iilniul (lie ngiKultmnl ptoblem, -101; 
a bun I iii.i i lingo law, 315 0 ; nboiil ablu- 
tion, 071, (Hill 5 

Dim'iimi ol Oi I lioilovy, the, Kol -7, H3li, 1)70-7 1 
Djtmiissals mid (leinof ions in 11)37, 1)30-31 
OiHuolideneSH, general, a mark ol social de- 
emlelieci, 8 18-9 

OiKMoliiluni ol iSu|)i'eme Soviet provided foi, 
■117 

Dwtrirl AUoniey. Rue I’locumtni 
Ihvoiee, ot'u{i)iiii Ris.it y ol, KI7 ; growing 
stringency Mill) rogiutl (o, K 17-5) ; new 
regtiiltiiorm twi to, 00 I ; Knglmh law of, 82 1 
“ l)i/,zy with Smcosi”, Klaliu’n proetama- 
lion, xv, IK!), 335 
I Injupiopet rnvuli Hlccl WoiKs, 137 
Dmepriinltoi, gigantic hyilro-oloeLiio worka, 
28, r>K, UH, 753 

Doctors, multiplication of, 982 ; Iwo-l.liirds 
mnv woilion, (iH2 ; bow admit led and 
trained, (182-3; quality of, (1S3 ; or- 
ganisation oi wholii health sot vice by, 
002-07 ; uuwm why tow, arc 1’nrt.y mum- 
bora, 084 

Don ('nmacks, JOO, 202 
Donets eonl basin, snbolago (rial, 1120 
Doubt as the originator ot all intellectual 
progress, 807 

Drain ago of land, gigs tide schemes of, 750 
DrosUky dri vers, 232, 588 
Drug addiction, 852 

■ s tores, 257 

Duma, tho tsarist, 43!) 

Dzerzhinsky MeLi.llurgie.al Works, (110 

fSaslem DiaUtulo, 770-11 
Economic calculus to be distinguished front 
utilitarian calculus, 972-3 
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Keonomn a i m it y, oigarusation of, OOS-717 
Ktoilonusl’s (.ilisl I in t ) i el ulidinu ol p], Hi- 
lling, ID 8-5 1 

halm alum and enliglil nniiii nl , 717-10; m 
li. lining loi hie, 717 li) , mnlinuous m- 
eietisi ol, 71!) 2(1, one mam ohjul ol 
pi inning, 531 2; Moil, ol i oopei ntois 
ill, 217; iiiuvei sa lisni in, 719-21, glial 
grow I ll ol, III village,, !) I I 
Kll eel i ve denmnil, alone conMiloMil by 
wesloin cumomisls, 552 ; only in USSR 
is it mu versa I, 5 In 7, nniiii lapilalnm 
evemsed unit by a nnnoiily, 552 
Kiel lion iigiil.dimis, 131 5 
Klei loia 1 system in Niw ( 'out,! il ntnm, 129- 
-13(1, 13 15 

Kiel (oiate, nmginf udu ol, II; o\<cp(mnal 
nu liisiveiicss ol, 11-12; nelivity ol, DOfi 
901) ; now gieally mei eased, 1)21 ; new 
rcgtilitl mini in lo polling ot the, 131 5 
Klei loin’ mst i net ions lo deputies, 905 
Kleel rn n I Mai lime Kailoiy at Klmikov, 
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Kleeliiliealion, 153, 5(15, 532, 750, 758 
Klei I roi ondmi.it, 1 15 
Kleel i omha WoiU-.fi, 185 
Kma in i pal loo ol women, (158-1)2 
/t'wn/H i, (lie, 5(1, III, -175, 925 
Knd ik i biology, Inst itule ol, 791-2 
Knilmanie oi Soviet t'omnninistn. 915 17 
Kiiemy paily, alisenm ol, 575 li. 902 
KnioneeiH, All-Union Soclmiml Huicau ot 
(YJVIUIT), 152-3 

vast nu reuse in number ol, 730, 
scarcely ovci execulod even il condemned 
to death, 47!) <50; guilty of niilioDigo, 
457 ; of Melro-Viekeru, Inal ol, 450-91, 
9211 

Kughsli law, ei Kelt ms ol, 190-91 ; in (lie 
enltmnl empire, -193; (erlain prohtbi- 
lious ol, unknown in USSR, 821-5 
KnvHomnonl, changing I lie, 7 19-90 ; in- 
evitable eompulsion by (he, 824-30 
KipmJising ol supply and ilenwinil, how 
olleeled when priees are fixed, 990-91 
Kijuililmum, mmlieie existent, 79,9 ; an 
eeouoime myth, 5 1.8 
Esperanto, wireless In oa dea sling in, \ 
Elmos, uommiimsl, evolution ol, 91*1-15, 
825-0, 838-91 ; to he diseovoied, net in- 
vented, 840-12; need lei* w'lenco of, 
798 801, 910-12 

Kuraainn plain, Ihe great, viu, 913 
Kvangetieat clergy on Irani lused, ,\\i, 921 2 
Examinations, at lir.sl dispeimed with, 7 1 f) ; 
later introduced, 725 ; compel ilivu, lor 
untrnnee to hoioo iuBlil.ulions, 730 
Exchange, foreign olleet of, 952 ; I lie blank, 
_ 990 

Kxrean is always miseondili I,, 810 
Execulivo ot Constil uenf, Repuhlies. See 
Oonshtuenl Itepubtics 
— * — of USSR. Wile (loti noil of ./'copies' 
Comm Usuis 

Experimental Medicine, insldnlo ol, 79t 
Exploitation, ah, steal ion I rein, the most 
frequent moral ioason, 84-1 
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IHxplormg expedil iDii, 7 0 J - 5 
lixporlh dofonmnod l>y the aggregate 
amount ol imports, fi L(j-1 7 

li'ilhl mu oi FZK, Keo li'urlori/ Committee 
Faction, Ic.ii ol, 81)7 

Fai lory Cominillco (FZIv or fi’ubhom), 128, 
J3.9-1 1, I ‘17-8, 285, 384-90, 3(13-0, 702, 
701, 710 ; pirnem ami fimolions of, 381- 
300 

— - school (FZU), 305-7, 103, -l(Mi 
Failmc ill other governments Lo raise (heir 

population)! lo a higher level, 004 , 008 
Fairs, tiaushn illation oi, 052-3 ; survival ot 
Komu of I lie tiiioient, 962 
Family, elfeol of Civil War on, 350-51 
Famine in Russia, lieroloforo frequent, 182, 
5111 l of 1801, 200, (511; of 190(1, 450 • of 
191 1,-150 ; ol 1921, 200, 450 ; alleged, in 
1031.3, 190-210, 217-18 
Federal Union, oslulilislimont of, 00-03; 
|)L’inei))loH of conKlilulion of, 00-02; 
vn riot ie» of races in, 02; now list of 
now lira ol, 412-13 
Feldsher, tho, 078 

fiduciary insiio needs no reserve, 002 
Kiuiuuo. Hen People's (Umunismtr of Finance 

ol health and medical services, 081 

Kiro insurance nmipulsoiy, 92-1 
Kir, si, Factory Building Trust, scathing re- 
port on, 031 -2 

— - h’ivo-Ycnr Plan, formulation of, 507- 
510, 530. Kee also (hsplnn and Planned 
Production for Community Consumption 

Inteniational, Hee International 

iSUito li'netory of Spare Parts, 140 

Ji’isliorinen, orgunwalion of, 221-5, !)S1 
Fishing, deep sea, 221-3 ; shore and river, 
222-5 ; hy kolkliosi, 222-5 ; trade union- 
ism in, 222, 381 ; by I nlcgivd Coopera- 
tives, 220 7 

Pw.vlluridki (members of physical culture 
clubs). Bee Physical Culture 
Plying squads of doctors and nurses, 007, 
081, 091 

Pood. Boo People's Commissar of Food In- 
dustry 

Poroed labour, 559-00 
Foreign Affairs. Hee, People's Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs 

competition no menace to Soviet 

Union, 584-5 

— — eorroapondonlH, books by, ix ; censor- 
ship of telegrams of, 825-0 
— - intervention, 443-0 

languages to be taught in all schools lo 

all children over twolvo, 727-8, 944-6 

• Trade. See People's Commissar of 

Foreign Trade. 

Poremen earn less than skilled workers, 582 
Forestry. Heo Peopled s Commissar of For- 
estry 

Fraction. See Forty Croup 
Kraising-latho, 301 ; works, Koldogovor of, 
140, 391-409 

— discussion prior to legislative enact- 

ment, xxvi-xxviii 


Free compelilne contracting for sumihe-. 
increasing pievalence of, 953-4 ; how’ 
pi ices nre controlled in, 958-9 
Freedom, restmtions on, in Great Brin;,, 
827-9; ot the capitalist puueyor () f 
amusement, 828-!) ; of (he icnticr fan - 
in UK, Sit, 824-33 ’ ’ 

of compel ilivc trailing contra els, 593. 
597 ; of dealing in the bazaar ; e-.;| ent 
and variety ot this free t rade, 503-7 

of tlie. press, 428 ; meaning of (in, <is a 

eojiati hiRonal right, 430 
Free-thoughi on tnndanienlal issues renres- 
mon of, 970-71 ’ 1 

French precedents for (ouiitor-reiolutimi- 
ary attempts, 928 

Fundamental haw, 12, 55-0; revised at 
New Constitution in 1930, 410-35 
Funerals, gratuitous, 700 ; religious service 
allowed at, 813 


Fur auctions at tho modem wholesale fairs 
953 


Future, governments have to plan for the 
503 

FZK. Kee Padol// Committee. 

FZU. Kee Paitunj School 


Games, 731-0 

Ganelins of Paraguay Hie cultural analogues 
of tho Russians, 057 

Gay Pay Oo. Kee People's Commissar of 
Jiitc.niul AJJrms 
General Line, the, 277 

Flan, how it might ho up-,ct, 551-8 ; 

elleol of war on, 550; effect ot super- 
abundance on, 558 
Generals, I rial of the eight, 926-7 
Genetics, 787-90 

Geographical factors in .Soviet Uommmi- 
ism, 913 

Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic, 59, 351 
412, 414, 44 J, 478, 724 
German-Soviet Pact of 1939, xlviii 
Glass of Water Theory, 817 
Olavlil. Kee Censorship 
Godless, League of the, 328-9, 815-17 
GOH1.RO. See Mhrlrijiudion 
Good Life, the, as object ot government, 
054, 818-97 ; based on social equality in 
tho midst of plenty. 012, 973 
Gosbank, 91-2, 957 ‘ 

Qosisdal. See A 'late Publishing Department 
Caspian, xxxvi, 81, 9U1, 950. Kee also State 
Planning Commission 
Uosstrakh. See Insurance, 

Qnstorgovlya (trading depots of RSFSR, 
Commissariat of Local Trade), 228 
Government contracts with collective 
farms, nature of, 945 

GPU. Bee People's Commissar of Internal 
Affairs 

Gramophones, 742 
Greek, teaching of, 745 

Orthodox Church, xxi, 808, 810, 839, 

843, 847, 898, 907, 921 ; character of, 
807-8 ; popular excesses against, 810 
Gubernia (provrac)e, 47, ‘ 111), 440 
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Guild Socialists, .vtxv 

(Imporgrad (town-planning instil tile), 752 

Gypsies, I Id 

I la.il, insurance against, 90, 92-0 
I lamincr and Sickle Works, 140 
Health, I'ouiininsiu-iiil ol, (172-07 ; organisa- 
tion of, 072-88 ; enormous improvement 
in, 091 ; policy ol rrcat ing positive, 075- 
(171); for « this I lie goal, 078 ; statistics .ih 
to, (182, 1180, (i!10 ; eeiifres in factories, 
I1HH-0. See nlso I’ru/i/e’.; On innnnntii of 
lli'iillli. Dticlor# anil Iltinpilnln 
Healing, eenl rulisetl, in some cities, 708 
Heavy Ifuliislries. See /Vupfr’.s diniiuiinniii 
oj lli'ilmj I ml null ii;i 

Heirs of nil knowledge, the Itolsheviks I'laiin 
to lie, 708-9 

Hero-worship, exploitation of I he einolion 
ol, 338, SOI 

Hierarchy, meaning of, 2-3 
nisforieo-Ai'clmeographieal Instilule, 770, 
7SI 

History reinstated as subject, 7, ‘10-3 1, 7-15 
i loin lays and iimiibcmentM, at Kislovodsk, 
7*1 1 ; in parks of cull, uro and rest, 7<ht ; 
in rcsf-hoiiHos, 7 M 
I liilmess, personal, 8,‘l!) 

I lome-uorkors. See Onmi'r-jimilaemi 
Homeless waifs, 48*1-5 
Homosexuality, 852 
Hospitals, (18-1-5. See. also Night. Naim- 
tori u hi and Health 
“ Housekeeping state ”, the, 8(11 
House organs, not directed by the manage- 
ment, (1ID-2I 

Housing, (notary committee's duties as to, 
38(5-7 ; former low level of, 535 ; service 
of, 749-57 ; frightful condition of, in 
11118,700-51 ; as faetory enterprise, 75*1 ; 
by cooperation of tenants, 755; in com- 
munal dwellings, 755 ; total extent of, 
75(1-7 

Homan nature, the task of changing, 053- 
700 

Hunters, cooperation among, 22(1-7 

Idleness not criminally punished, 545 ; 
heavily discouraged by public opinion, 
844, 874 

Illegitimacy abolished, (171 
Immortality, leas of faith in, 809 
1 m porial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 528 
Improving one’s qualilieatimis, 581 
In Place of Proiit, 5(19-552 
Incentives to utmost productivity, 509- 
852 

lucent, 881-2 

Income Tax, rates of, 90 

In cops (industrial cooperative societies). 

See Owner-pmdnce.rn 
Increase, coefficient of, 520 
Indirect election, prevalence, and nature of, 
44-7 ; supersession of, in 193(5, (55 
Individual producers, multitude of, 232-4, 
587-8, 590-93 ; on holdings in collective 
farms, 939-40, 945-0 


simj /CITS 

Industrial Parly ( Pnm parti ), prosecution 
ol, 457, 925 

Revolution in Hrttain, evils oi, 491-2 

Industrialism, need lor, 820 
Inefficiency ol industry, causes of, (137- 10 ; 
increased by overlapping ol controls, (140- 
(i (2 

Inheritance, legal light of, confirmed by 
( 'onsbil id ion ol , 1 930, I 1 2 
Initial ive, amount ol, in Soviet Union, 0 bi- 
ll In, 7(1(1 

Insecurity, economic, a filial blemish of 
capitalism, (198 

Inspection, workers’ and peasnuls’ (Rlvl). 

See li’eWvr.v’ tend I’niMinh' hi.; pet I tan 
“ Inspoelois of quality ”, 218, 917 
Insurance, (ompulsory, 92-4 ; voluntary, 
91; lire, 92-5; hull. 92-3; goods in 
transit, 91 ; life, 9 1 

Integral cooperation, origin of, 225-0; 
activities of, 225-8; reorganisation of, 
220-7; si a I is ties of, 227 ; sharing of pro- 
duct in, 593; changes in, 951-2 
Intellectual workers' cooperative societies, 
23(1 

Intelligentsia, participation of, in the Re- 
volution, (38 ; persecution ol, 455-00 ; 
Stalin’s prorioimcemeiil as fo, 458-00; 
successive Slate I rials of, 157-01; change 
of policy as to, 050, 970-71 
I ill crest, reason for debiting, to each enter- 
prise, 831-5; in many eases impossible, 
(134 -5 

Internal Allairs. See I’l’oplc's doiii missar of 
Intmial Affnirtt 

International Association of Proletarian 
Freethinkers, 812 

Association of Trade Unions, the Am- 
sterdam, 105, 1(17 

(inoperative Alliance, 950 

- — h'edoeatiou ol'-Tmdo Unions, xlix 

Working Men’s Association, the First 

(1804-70), 315; the , Second (from I8H9), 
xlix, 105, 315; the Third (from 1919), 
see Ha m intern ; I he Fourth, Trotsky’s 
attempts to form, 881-0, 927, 929 
Lnterpenel ration, 70-74, 79, 372-3 
Intervention, the foreign, 444-50 
Intourist, 013, 890 
Invalidity, provision for, 708 9 
Inventions, encouragement of, 023-8 
Inventors, ('mitral Council of, 782; Con- 
gress of, (124 ; Society of, 020 
Inviolability of homes and of correspond- 
ence, 428, 434 

Irrigation, gigantic schemes of, 750 * of 
collective farms, 939, 941, 043 
LTll ( technical personnel). See Gnllertiur. 
Agreement 

Mumiky Works, 480 

Jacquerie, the Russian, 440-41 
Jewish Colonisation Society (OS5KT), 110 
— distribution (lommitteo (New York), 

110 

Jews, history of;, 115-18 ; poverty of, 110 ; 
land settlement of, 110-18 ; in Ukraine 
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ami Crimea, 110-17 ; in liiro-Bidjan, 
110-17 ; some soviets exclusively Jewish, 
110-17 ; autonomous uveas ol, il2, >139 
JouniaJi.sIs, [ree-liuiee, 580 
Judges, appoint meiit of, 103; election of, 
425-0. Hue also fliijttcme Coin! 

Jusliee. fine People's Cow m issar of Justice 

K ailets. Sen (Jntli Is 
Kalmyk Autonomous Oblast, 109, 351 
Karelian Autonomous Republic, 109, 351 
Kazak KBR, 351, 112 ; list, ol ten'll dries 
within the, 4 M-15 

Kerensky Government, the, 341, 4 10, -143 
Kharkov Kloelro-Mechanicul Factory, (121 

Ti actor Works, 589, 012, 75!) 

Khiiilothnili (association of cooperative 
artists), 230 
Kindergarten, 427, 732 
Kirghiz iSiSR, 351, 412 
Kirov murder trial, 451-2, 1)20 
Kislovodsk, amusements and habils at, 8-11 
Kol-dtiyviw, text of specimen, 391-40!). .See 
also Collerlive Ayrmiiciil 
KoUthtm (collective farms). See Collective 
Ji’nnM 

Komi Autonomous Oblast, 100, 351 
KOTI ii (Commission for the Betterment of 
Till hour nml (he Standard of Living), 5G7 
KOV (Peasant .Society for Mutual Assist- 
ance), 320 

Krai, 52-5 ; its difference from Ohlnst, 47 ; 

still existing, 413 
Knisny f’erokop Works, 514-15 
— - Proletari Works, (ill 
Kulnki (j)otty capitalist peasants), xxxiv, 
182-3, 185', 187-8, 463-71, 47,3, 000 
Kuomintang, tlie, 37!)-, 32 
Kvstari. .Sect Oumer-prodtieers 

Labour, Muareily as result of planning, 543- 
548; on roncls compulsory on peasants, 
500. (See also People' it Oommimirof Labour 
school, the, 728 

Land and oapit.nl, democratic control of, 
xxxii-xxxv ; committees and depart- 
ments lor, 103-4 ; nalionalisation of, 441- 
442 ; perpetual tenure in usufruct of, by 
collective farms, 047 
Lapti (primitive footwear), 538 
Latin, teaching of, 745 
Law of diminishing returns, repudiation of, 
535, 558 

Leadership, need for, 321-3 ; the vocation 
of, 262-323. See also Communist Party 
Lead mines run by incops, 173 
League, of Nations, xlviii ; joined by 
USSR, 837 i 
“ Leftist blockheads ”, 573 
Legal system of the USSR, 161-7 
Legislation and administration undistin- 
guished in USSR, 2 

LEG PROM. See People's Commissar of 
Light Industries ~ 

Leisure, organisation of, 733-4 

class, no provision of education for a, ; 
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Leningrad, Institute of Electro-Physics at. 
773; Academy of Agricultural Sciences 
at, 777, 788; Institute of ( 'brink a) 
Physics at, 7S0 ; Polytechnics! Institute 
at, 730 

Lenin’s mausoleum as a work of beauty, 749 
Leprosy, 081 

Liberalism condemned as failing to trans- 
form society, 654 
” Liberty of prophesying ”, 834 
Liberty so precious that it must be rationed, 
833 

Libraries, 743 

Light Industries. See People's Comm mar 
of Light Industries 

Liquidation, of the Landlord and the 
Capitalist, 438-94 ; of the Tsarist 
Government, 439 ; of the agrarian land- 
lords, 440-42 ; of tlie capitalist employers, 
442-4 ; of the Nepuian, 454-6 ; of the 
disaffected intelligentsia, 455-6; of the 
conspirators and wreckers, 457-01 ; of 
the kulaks, 182-9, 204-6, 403-71 
Listvensky Works, 008 
Literature, promotion of, 742-4 
Livestock, extensive slaughter of, 189-90, 
218 

Lunacy, 841 

Machine and Tractor Stations (MTS), 
organisation of, 193-6, 378-0 
Main North Sea Way Commission, account 
of, by iSmolka, 952 ; transfer of Integral 
Cooperation to, 952 

Maintaining the revolution, the need for, 
"341-4 . , 

Malingering, infrequency of, 653-4 
Man as a Consumer, 235-61, 918. Hoc also 
Cooperation 

as a Producer, 124-234, 918 ; in trade 

unionism, 124-69 ; in industrial coopera- 
tives, 170-79 ; in collective farms, 179- 
219; in fishing copartnerships, 221-5 ; in 
integral cooperatives, 225-8 ; war in- 
valids and other disabled perswiB, 228-30 
Manchurian railway, sale of, 887 
Manor-houses destroyed, 440-41 
Markets, open, 257. See ulso Bazaar 
Mai-riage, growing st rictness with regard to, 
319-51 

Marxism, 821-2, 907 ; peculiar phraseology 
of, 761-3 ; essence of, 763-0 
Marx-Lcnin -Engels Institute, , 745 
Materialism, the term not used as in com- 
mon British parlance. 703-5; equally 
inclusive of mind as of matter, 704-5 
Materialist conception of history, 761-3 
Matter, invariable conjunction of, with 
motion, 760 

Measurement, universal need for, 633-7 ; 

and publiaity, 633-6, 864-9, 871 
Mechanisation and Electrification of Fam- 
ing, Institute of, 787 

effects of, on productivity, 942-4 

Medical research, 696-7 
achodls, 730-31 

— — advice, organisation of, in the cities, 
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0S5-9O; in I lie eountiy, 589-90; in 
far I ones, li.SS-9. iSor also Dotiois ami 
lltnyittdn 

Moilic.d Win tors’ Trade Union, I II), I (il , 3S2 
Meirdiei lUs, 127-M, 311, Ills, 178, 187, 11)8; 

1 1 ini ol, 158, 1)25 

ItJadkain. Her b’actni y ('oiiiiuilli'r 
hlf /«//)) «)(/«,( (muon ol metal-working 
Uriels), J 7 I 

Meteorology, eennnmie, rontimiously 
fd, lulled I iy (lospl.in, 528 
il Irhodtoi (Moscow Underground Railway 
Works), 513-1 I 

Metro- Vickeis engineers, I nil I of, 150-01, 

925 

Migration directed by eennomie favours, 
5H2-,'I 

Militia (police force), 100, 17(1, (88-11 ; (orri- 
t orin I, 00 

Milk, kilehena tor infants, 007 ; when sup- 
ply is aliodi, reserved eulirely for eliili Iron, 

l)(50 

“ Millionaire koll.bosi ”, !)((> 

M inoworlitns’ Trmln Unions, 1180 
Minoril ios, Moo NaHatiu! At ittorilicit 
Mil, 10, 121, I 10 

Mobilisation ol ineehn nirs by imlilir opinion, 
870 

Mobility of eoimtifulioii of 1,1m No viol. Union, 
32 1 -li 

Mohammedan miwiuos functioning n(, 
Kamil, 1 1 4 

- -- religion nol, interfered with, 81 I -13 ; 
mullahs riil'rnneliisi'il, xxi, 921-2 
Moldavian Soviet Hooinlht Republic, 59, 

Ilf) I 

Molotov Aul.o Works, 757 
MOl’Ki (Infomafionnl Association for As- 
ardumio to Revolutionaries in Other 
Countries), .‘120, 700 

Moi'iiIh in USSR, 8117, 000-12 ; morality lots 
to bo, not invented but discovered, 8 1 ft ; 
ethics emerging from lilt 1 , H4(M2, 972-3 
Moscow Kleel rio Works, 007 
I mil it ufo of experimental Klevt.ro- 

Teehnirs, 770 
Sports Club, 0511 

-- - Imdorgrotmd Railway, 01ft- 14 
Utmelprom (Moscow Trading Trust,), 250 
Moduli (Moscow Trading Company), 250, 
01)7 

Mother and Child, Institute of, 850 
Motherhood, coat of, an a. funv.tUmalrxponse, 
002-3 ; universality ol, provision for, 002- 
063 ; ox tent and nature- of provision for, 
663-0 ; provision [or, in collective fii.nnR, 
fWH ; further provision for, 1)64-6 
Motives other than prolU-making, 571,072-3 
MTS. Kin) Machine and T Tartar filalionn 
Maijik (Russian peasant), very unproduc- 
tive, 181-2; jacquerie# of, 1K2; now re- 
belliousness ol the, 184-5; transforma- 
tion of, by education in eoilootivo farina, 
212-R), 944-5 

Multiformity of structure, viii, 4.-5, 100, 177, 
221, 227, 231 - 4 , 323, 320, fififi, 593, 020-8, 
686, 755, 822-3, 801, 906, 912, 968 


Municipal acrvii rs, 757-00 ; scanty in l|)l;i, 
757 ; great, development ol, 757-8 ; in 
housing lor publa olliciala, 751-5 ; banks 
(or lorn 1 onto pi hos, 957-8 
Murder of Kirin, -10! 2,92(1 
Museums, 740 
M u sir, 7 12 

Mutual Aid iSoeielies, among (lie indusliial 
H.igr-cimicru, 713-15; among (lie peus- 
anlry, 329 

JVrtrioimif (Minislry). See Fcn/ilr’/t Com- 

in i iwr 

Naihnufin (NKKIN ; miniul ry of Kinunce). 

iSee I’liijilt'n t 'oitiiniwttr 
Narkontinthl (NK I II : li'oroign Odice), Hoc 
1 Vup/e’a ( Wisux.sur 

j\(trkonilc<lin<i>ii (NK I.KCl’KOMp ministry 
of J.iglil, Industries). Hue I’ro/ilc’, i Coin- 
iii i war 

Nat'kotiilcn (N K UKN : minislry of Korostry 
ami Wood Industrie, s). Hoe /Vu/i/c’a 
f 'am in Fiiar 

iVarlminohoroiiy (NKOHORONY ; ministry 
of liol'oiioe). Nee /Vryi/s’s Ooniniimir 
Nat tout liitthch (NKl’IHIK'll : ministiy ol 
Kooil Industry). Hoc /'to/i/c’it ('oanttEmr 
Narhwi/tn (Nlvl'S ; minister of Moans of 
Communication, including railways). Hue 
I’rtt/ilti’tt (Iniiiiiiisniir 

Niirhiiiun'iiaz (NKHVYAZ ; ministry of 
I’osta, Telegraphs ami llailio), Nco 
/Vopfr’u < 'tnnmitt.\«r 

Narkomt ijtr.it pram (NKTYAZffl’ROM ; 

minister of Heavy Industries). Hoe 
Veoph'tt ('ommimtar mid Heavy Imbtstmet 
Nui kom micahhiiji (NK VN KHIITOHC ; min- 
irttiy nl Koreign Trade), Neo /Vop/c's 
('ton mi am r 

Niirliwn’mildt I (Minislry ol Inlernal 
Allairs). Neo /Vo/i/e'x (iiiwuiimrr , 
Ntirkomtotttloiy (NKVNUTORC ; ministry 
of Infernal Trade). Hue fVn/dr’.i (Jam- 
i n tuna r 

NarkomtH (NKWT : mbiiafi'y of River 
Triumporl ). Hee I’etijtlc'n ( lonmtinw 
Nnrlcomxrni (NKZKM : ministry of Agrieid- 
turo). iSf-e I’m/i/t'f, thu/iiiii/iMr 
National minorities, problem of, 107-22; 
education of, 721-5; oullurul autonomy 
for, 182; great progi'esH of, 122; au- 
lniniafrafiot) of, 1)9-122 
Natiomilifiation, 503 ; of all but flm smallest 
induHtrieH, 450 ; of all ltiedieal services, 
291; of the land, 411-2 
Navy eooperiiUvcH l.ranaforred to Oommis- 
saeiat of laiunl Trade, 951. Heo Defence, 
Ilctl Army and /Viplc's Oomminmr 
Needlework inslruetion for both sexes, 732 
Negroes in UHSR, origina of, 118-19 ; com- 
plete erpialify of, 118-80; elected to 
Moscow soviet, 11 ; a whole village has 
negro soviet, 1 11) ; no prejudice against, 
111), 1)04 

NBl? (New Economic Tolley), 121), 183, 
45 1-5, 607-8, 700, 806, 882 ; reversal of, 

453-5 
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Network ol contracting lor -supplies, 591-5 

ol tree conlriielh, 325 

Newspaper,, character of, 727-8, 825-0 
Night Hunalouum, 693-4 
NIB (Mcientilic IleMMieh Seel, or ol People's 
Commiwvumt of Heavy Industry), 77:5, 
IT.'-,, 778, 78(5. See uko J’ni/ile's Oum- 
wh stu of llon'ii I ml n, shies 
“ No enemy pnrly”, 192, 142-3, 146 
Nomadic tribes, , r >l,'5, l>2<», (528 
Non-miified dep.ij'1 incut r, 72-1 ; now 
“ LI ■ lion- if* p ii 1 1 1 if ” Oiimmissavmts, 4:5:5 
Norl li Sea Route, 7(5 
“ Not done ”, wdiiil in, 852-3 
Nmlily not shameful, 8-11 
N ( 1 [■.((-;- , (581 

Oblast, 1 ho, b2-5 ; magnitude of, 53-4 ; ml- 
ininisti'nlion o|, 53-4 ; difference of, from 
Krai, 17 ; linl, of, 351-2, -111 
OblaoyiiH (emmeiiol coopered ive sooiel iea of 
the oblast or province), 242 
Oooiipol ions, followed by women, (5(5 1 -2; 

olioieo of, for all, 937 
Octobrists, I ho Little, 310-13 
ODD (Ifrioudn ol Children Society), 320 
Odessa. sanatorium us a work of homily, 749 _ 
Ofliee and » nrkshop, temporary changes of ’ 
occupation between, (50(5 
Officials, subordinate, (547-8, 051-2 
0(11/,. See Slate Pvbliehmg Department 
OOPU (day Pay Oo), origin of, 100-101, 
■1(51.2, 472-4 hooks rihonl, the, 474-5 ; 
orgnoksnlloli of, 475-9. Sec People’s 
(hmmumtr of Intermit Affairs 
Okhrnnu. See OOVU and People’s Com- 
ini. •mnr of J list ire 

Okrugs, iiholition of, 47-f), 104; list of 
exuding, 352 
Old -ago pensions, 707-0 
Omnibus services, 758 
Oneida Community (New York State), 033 
line-party system of government, xxiii ; 
past and present alternatives to, xxv- 
xxvi, xxviii-xxxii 
Ono-pi'ico stores, 255 
Opportunities, wiriest possible choice of, 

822 

Opportunity, presence of, as freedom, 831-3 
Optical Institute of Leningrad, 786 
Order of Lenin, (517-18 

of the Red Banner of Toil, (517 

of the lied Star, (518 

Orders of Merit, (517-18 
“ Orders from Moscow ”, objection to re- 
ceiving, 804-0 

Original sin, no souse of, 839 
ORS (factory retailing of commodities), 259, 
f>87 ; transfer of, to Oommissamt of 
Lend Trade, 951 

Orthodoxy, disease of, xlv-xlvii, 801-7 
OSOAVI AKfllM (voluntary association for 
defence hv aviation anri ohendeal war- 
fare), 328,'' 790, 900 .. 

Overlapping of controlling authorities, 640- 
(142 . . . 

Over-representation of the culies, 343-4; 


abolition of, in New Constitution of 1936, 
921-2 

Owner-producers, associations of (cnopera- 
Hve production), 169-234; transfer of 
Integral cooperatives, 952 
OZHT (Jewish Colonisation Society), 113- 
116, ;529 


Palaeo of Industry at Kharkov as a work of 
beauty, 715) 

Pan-!! usual) chauvinism, 112, S07 
Paris Commune, the, 9 ■ income limitation 
under, 854 

Participation, threefold nature of, 1-2; 
great use of, 168, 32(1, 521, (501, (551, 729, 
76(1, 905-6. 912 

Party, the. S’ee Communist Patty 

Control Committee, 865 

Passporls (pumis tie scjoui), 190 
Patronage, system ot, (502-8, Bee also 
Shrfstro 

Pattern of behaviour, influence of, 927-30 
Pawnbroking, 94 

Payment according to social value, 581-3, 
9645 

Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 461 ; of 
Riga, 50, (JO 

— — poliry of Soviet Union, 880-8; *' peace 
is indivisible ”, 887 , 

Peasants, agriculture of, 181-2; uprisings 
of, 439-42 

Peat industry, cooperatives in, 931 
Pensioners encouraged to earn, 229-30 
People’s co-sitters equivalent to jury, 117, 
42(5 

Commissar (minister of stale), origin 

of term, 74 ; laborious duties of, 82 ; list 
of offices of, 75 ; title used also in auto- 
nomous republics, lit! 

Commissar of Agriculture, 75, 192-3, 

781 ; organisation of, 374-9 

Commissar of Education, 718, 725, 

728, 739, 739-40, 771 

— — Commissar of .Finance, 75, 87-94, 704 

Commissar of Food Industry, 75 

— — Commissar of Foreign Affairs. See 
People’s Commissar for International Re- 
talinns 

— — Commissioner of Foreign Trade, 75, 51(5 
— — Commissar of Forestry awl Wood In- 
dustries, 75 

Commissar of Health, 677-81; wide 

scope of, 680-81 ; does not now eovartbe 
work in Red Armv, nor that on the rail- 
ways, G81; work of, in rural districts, 
689-91; other activities of, 605, 701-2, 
70-1, 710, 716, 850 . _ 

Commissar of Heavy Industries, to, 

771, 773, 785-6, 796, 871 
Commissar of Internal A flairs, 75-6, 


0, 109-101, 472-89, 855 

- Commissar of International Relations, 
4-5, OS-9, 887, 890-97 

- Commissar of Justice, 161-3, 483, Sou 

.. . , , , - 7 , , , 


704 

— Commissar of Light 


Industries, 75 
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People’,-. ('ommix'iur ol Mraiiii <>[ Otimnmni- 
cafioii (railways, r(r.), 75 
Commissar ot' Niil loimlities, 108-11 

— — Com miasm- of Posts, Telegraphs and 
Radio. 75 

Commissar of River Trimapoi I,, 75 

Commissar of Wale Parma, 75, 1112, 

309-73, 7si 

— ComniisMir of Supplies, 75, 253-4, 591, 
590-7 

Persecution of I, fie intelligentsia, ‘155-9, 
d (lU 

— of I, lie religious-minded, mil, lire anil 
nxlcnt of, MO-14 ; oil clergy enfr.inehisod 
liy Consl it ill ion of 195(1, \xi, 921-2 
Personal eredll ,71!)- 15 

— Ireedom. See Firrtltnn 

— health a Mieial obligation, 845-7 
I’orviiya Pyotilrlto kolklins, 004 
Peter Alexenyev Textile h'aclory, 021 
PetrovsL ami Lenin iVIelal Works, 115 
Petrushka, puppet allow as public opinion, 
809-70 

Pew-rent prineiplo, I, he, 859 
Pharmacy, tlui dial riel, 250-7 
Philosophy, twrhi/if' i/I, 745 
Phraseology, Marxist insistenco on a 
peeulinr, 81.12 

Physical cull lire, 734-0 ; Supremo Coimeil 
for, :i29-:io 

Physieo-Terliiliciil Institute of Kharkov, 
7711, 780 

Pianos, demand for, 742 
Picture galleries, 7*1 0 

Pieenwork, 144-5 ; British trade union 
views on, 57II-4 ; tin) ” basic system ” in 
the USKR, 574; explanation of, 571-0; 
progressive, never digressive, 570-7 ; fore- 
mien by KniHHin, 507 ; soiuel.imes inap- 
propriate, 578 
Pigs, lnereuae of, (Kill 

1’ioneei'H, origin and history of, 51015; 
pattern of organisation of, ,'fl LI3; laws 
and customs of, 911 12; results id, on 
oharantor, 912-15 ; activities of, 855 
Plan, the General, its objects and purpose 
dilfovon t from__tliose of eopiialisls, 559-4 ; 
how it might lie upset, 554-8 ; st eps taken 
to meet unforeseen contingencies, 555-0 ; 
how to plan for war or famine, 550 ; can 
if. bo wrecked by succors, 593-5 ; human 
desires insatiable under, 558-9 ; advan- 
tages of, 540-41 ; omnrgeneo of, 504-5; 
results of, 531-9; must ho under con- 
sumers’ control, not producers’, C 01-3; 
provision for exceptional personal re- 
quirements, 505-8 ; does planning mean 
slavery i 558-01 ; no legal compulsion to 
work, 550-00 

Planned Production for Community Con- 
sumption, xxxvii-xxxviii, xlii, xlix, 495- 
508 ; fundamental importance of, 901-3 ; 
books as to, 495-6 ; how it arose, 496- 
504. See also Ousplan, First .Fine- Year 
Plan, Second Five,’ Tear Plan and Plan, 
l/tfi General 

Hunt Culture, Institute of, 777 
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Plenty, pursuit ot, 818-19 ; necessary to 
maximum freedom, 833 
Ploughing, importance of deep, 943 
Poland, war with, 878-9 
Police, lack ol, in Tsarist Russia, 475 ; the 
word never used in USSR, 475. See also 
M Hit in 

Policy Sections (politoldeli). 190-9 
Polil imrruu, \x, 102-3, 51 I, 518, 539, 032 
Political cult lire, 730-9 
“ Political (Laminar ”, 730 
Politodeli (Policy Heel ions), for collective 
larins, 190; railway cent rcH, 287-H, 3U1 
Polyfoehiiieal, meaning of, 725 
- Institute nt Leningrad, 730 
- si hoot, 719, 725 33 
I’olyleehniknlisalion versus British dicho- 
tomy, 709 
Pornography, 820 

Post ago stumps, roubles like, in olTcct upon 
pliee, 957 

Posts, Telegraphs and Radio. Sec People's 
(Invitin' exit i 

Powers and functions of village soviet, 353- 
302 

Pmrhnif (committee ol m/imigomeni ), 219 
Pre-parliament (KomisUy’s Democrat ie 
Conference), 237-8 
Pro-schooling, 721 
President of the USSR, 7H, 333 
Presidium of Cent ml Executive Committee, 
70 

of Oomiutoru, 889-91 

of Proiintcrn, 1 0(1 

ol iSopcemii iSoviol. xix-xxi, xxvii, 

xlviii, 410-17, 425 

Price mechanism, 549-51 ; not wholly dis- 
pensed Willi, 507-8; fixing of prices 
causes compel il ion (o opcialo on (pmlity, 
954 ; why price changes occur, 950-7 ; 
prices in the bazaar, 958-9 
regulation, iuelTeetive, 590 ; super- 
seded by government eompotilion, 690-7 
Priests and monks, among the " I leprived ”, 
16 ; new admitted to all privileges ol 
citizenship, 92 L ; no prospect of oxtinc- 
tiou, 15 

Primary (’arty organ (cell). Hoc Coin in it nisi 
Parly 

Principles of a Civil (Unit', by 4. Beiitluim, 
922 

PrismiH, 483-4 ; regularly inspect ed by Pro- 
curator's staff, 104 ; report, of depart- 
ment of, 483 ; goueral elpiraolor of, 483- 1 
Proclamation of Union, 5-0 
Procurator, 104-0; has to visit prisons, 
H)4 ; procedure of investigation, 104-0 ; 
notion of, 489-90 ; in now constitution, 
425-0. 8eo also Allot nrti-Oom'nd 
Producer, Muu as a, 124-234 
Producers, throe layers of, 045-52 ; control 
by, objections to, 498-500, 501-2 
Production, passion for, 972 

conferences, 386, 000-64 

Productivity, Kouialism can triumph only 
by a higher, 010 
Professional Associations, 101-4 
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Pni/lulrni (Inlcrmitionnl Council of Tied 
Trade Unions), 16I--7, 893 ; presidium of. 
Kid f 

[’rolil , in Place of, Odd-dfu! 

Profit-making, abolition of, xlix, 900-901 ; 

HiilmUKit.il tor, (i l l 
Progressive piecework rules, 575-7 
I’tomIm nk (bank for industrial construction 
and electrification), 957 
PrinnfHirli (Imluhlrinl I’ruly), trial of, 457, 
485 

Propaganda, whether more in UHHR than 
elsewhere, 829; protests against, 888, 892 
I’roperly, cnlleelive, -111; socialist, 411 ; 
Htat.e, -1 1 1 

Prophyl.ietoriiun, 680 
Proportional represent a lion suggested, 9 ; 
not adopted, 17 

Proseetit ion , of Ukrainian intellectuals, 456- 
■157; of Social Revolutionaries, -158-9; 
of Mensheviks, 458 ; of Promparti, 457, 
485 ; ol Metro- Viekors engineers, 4(i0-(il ; 
of treasonablo conspiracy, 923-32 
Prosperity in the village, 938-10 
Prostitution, 851-2 

PrusveMehruvt (enlightenment). Sec Iklu- 
<ul ion 

Public dining-rooms, 594-5 

dishonour, (i 18-23 ; for drunkards, 

absentees and lazy fellows, t)L8 

honour and shame as incentives, 617- 

(123 

opinion, organisation of, 869-71 

Punishment as means of enforcing faithful- 
ness and zeal, 049-50 

Purchasing power, tho magic of, univoraal- 
iseil, 540-7 

Puritanism, growth of, based on hygiene, 
,848-51, H59 

Purpose, 818-1 1) 

Putilov Works, (124, 777, 871 
Pyutilotka, 000, 779-80. Bee Pint Five- 
Year Plan 

Pyramidal structure, 2-3 
Pyramids of Egypt, prophecy that the 
Roviot factories would resemble the, 532, 
91(1 

Queues, nature of, 251, 535, 960 

llabkrirt or KKX See Workers’ and Peas- 
ants' Inspection 

Race prejudice, absence of, 118-20, 903-4 
Railway Workers’ Trade Union (AZRC1), 
131,382; direotingtraffir,]23; originators 
of all-grade national organisation by 
whole industries, 134 

Railways, Ministry of. See People's Com- 
missar 

Itu-isoi/ns (council of cooperative societies of 
the rayon or district), 241-2 
RapaUo, Treaty of, (11, 882 
R,nt e-fixers anil rate-fixing bureaux, 385, 
574, 677-8 

Rationing, is it any lessening of freedom S 
833 ; eompleto abolition of, 955 ; objec- 
tions to, 9(11 


tOOj 

Rayon, the, ns rural district, 47-52 ; .soviet 
of the, (18-9; organisation of the, 31-2 ; 
rearrangement of, 48-9; land depart- 
ment of, 378 : as city district (municipal 
ward), 42-4 ; as Pauly district, 280 
.Recall, 905 

Recognition of Soviet Union, 882 
Red Air Poree, 1 

Army, 1, HI-8; an efficient technical 

school, 9(1 ; how recruited, 911-7 ; ihar- 
acter anil manners of, 97-8; Party in- 
filtration of, 98; influence of, on inter- 
national relations, 916. See ako Pmplr’s 
Commissar , Aviation and Defence 

Banner of Toil, the, 617-18 

October Works, 146 

Plough Works, 146 

— - — Profe-ssors, Institute of, 780 
- — - — Profintern Works, (ill 

Terror, ( lie, 474 

Reduction in hours of labour, 688 
Reformatories, 484-5 
“ Regrating ”, 900 

Religious orders, 907 ; now enfranchised, 
xxi, 921 

worship, carried on unmolested, 812 ; 

’ by tho Orthodox Church and its sectaries, 
the Jews, the Roman Catholics, the 
Evangelicals, (lie Buddhists and the Mos- 
lems, 812 ; baptismal, marriage and 
funeral rites allowed, 813 ; confirmed by 
New Constitution, 427, 921 ; teaching in 
school or outside family group forbidden, 
810. iSeo also Persecution 
Remaking of Man, the, 658-761.1 
Remission of taxes in particular localities, 
501 

Representative system, novel form of, 7-J2, 
905-6 

Repression of free-thinking, 970-71 
Republic Conference (of Communist Party), 
280 

Republics, Union or constituent, 55-00 ; 
list of, 351-2 ; autonomous, 67-9 ; list of, 
351-2 

Research, organisation of, 769-81 ; plan for, 
771-6; popular participation in, 776- 
777, 781-4 ; detailed programmes uf , 784- 
785 

Reserves provided by (lie Plan, 524-5 
Responsibility of every kind of collective, 
enforcement of, 8-14-5 
Rest-houses (holiday homes), 232, 712-13, 
730, 741 

Restraint, absence of, as freedom, 830-34 _ 
Retailing, recent history of, 949-50 ; aboli- 
tion of rationing in, 950 ; reorganisation 
of, 948-51 ; shift of sphere of co-opera- 
tion in, 950-51 

Revointion, the religious, 490-91 ; the in- 
dustrial, 490-91 ; the political, 490-91 ; 
British compared with Russian, 490-94 ; 
of 1905, 43S-9 ; of 1917, 439-40 
Revolutionaries, professional, 264 ; social, 
prosecution of, 458 

Rheumatism, campaign against, 792-3 
Riga, Treaty of) 56, 60 , 
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Itiglil Oppoitumsfs, 1 1 in, r.( *< ) 

Rigid i ui Mull, 'US , new led of, in 1036 
( 'mi il it ul ion, 129 9 , Mimm.ny I aide ul, 
l.'tfi (> 

Risk Inking, nnnicn ,i niiinmil of, m iSn\ id 
Unnm, li 1 1-5 

I flVCI" t I .lllspOl I , . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 '. ( i , 1 1 Hill ol, 'll), 
SiicmIi-I i ompcl d inn in, .,99 900 , 1 1 ado 
1 1 ii ion ol w or hois in, 3S2 iSi>o also 
I't ( ’inn iii t "in 

Uhl in' ftiilih III { Win Ur is’ a ml IVin-.uds’ 

! lisped inn). See Win In', mill I’iikiiiiO 
KIvK Sen Oniiimi nswii of Fund Conlrol 
U Olid Tr.inspml Ho, ml, 7(i 
Roman Catholics, long i ( pi i ssion of, in 
Knglnml, 1171. Si n nlho lb Iiijioik, II m- 
s/up ,i nil P i ) n rtthvn 
Rnnlpoiiology, Ocidi.il i tiM il nle of, 790 
Riwlsohnash Mai Inno Wnikh, 186, III!) 
IlSI'SR. Sen liiu'iittH N<witl Foi inlid lit- 
publn 

Raisin, low nl, iln nl, in 11)17-21!, fi(l f )-70 
Hmhinii iSnoial liemncralh Parly, (15!) 

Sot i.ilisl li'odoi.il Sovinl Republic 
(RSI<’SR), *18-0, 55 7; iimsldidion ol, 
oti ; of hoi leleiniiMM In, (ill, If), '1-5, 109- 
IIH, 175 li, 255.(1, 1151 2, 112, f(l, 12 1 -If, 
458, 505, li(IH, (17!) Hi, 770, 915 
lliih-iln nl inn, 107, 111, CHI 
Jli/buldolUiti^oi/iit (All Union Cnngirss ol 
Padiing Ivnlklmsi), 222-2 
Hykov inmo, 57 1 -S 

Snlvaliou An my piacliee as to iillioom’ 
wives, (Mi!) 

Snnmrui, Onlei of the, 008 
Saporoiirhe Prison (‘ninny, 180 
Saturday oiii. Her <S 'iilibolml.i 
Saving and invosl nicnl , Itoiv (lie lnl.il 
ammml is del oi mined, 520 22, (i!)H, 855-0, 
Hen also Mali Minings lion I 
Srmrily ronlly a liiumph lor planned eco- 
nomy, 528 

Holinolti, buill, under pal lounge ngroemeids, 
OOfi, Dili; in villages, great un|inivoiiion( 
ill, ill 1-5 

Heiemio, I ho Salvation ot Mankind, 701 
817; cull, of, 1)08-0 ; Jail h m, 701-70, 
Niioooasivo developments of, 701-0. See 
alnn Hcmirch 

Hoiontilio humanism, xli-xlii, I. 

SditiMira, tin) (divergontie in pi icon of agri- 
cultural product , h and manufactured 
nommodilion), 182, 202 
Soafarnrn’ Trade Union, 110, 282 
Boeoml Five-Year Plan, 510, 52!), 582, 757, 
822. See also & ’title Planning Dcparlmi’nl 
{(foxphnt) and Plan 

• ballot, not, adopted, 17; adopted in 

1087 electoral rulas, 835 
Boerooy of judicial proceedings, 877 
Secretaries, number of, (MO 
Security, ooonomio, establishment of, 098- 
702 

SelE-eritioimu, 628-33, 825-6, Slid 
Self-dr- f emanation , 108 
Self-employment, put alternative to wage 


syileni, 58L 92 ; numeiotis i.isos of, 232- 
221, 587-8, 590 92 

Sell govi j nmg noikhliop (lump), 109-79, 
580 7 , ml lie, il inn loi iiieniliris ol, 177; 
In ,|lf li in -ui line loi , 177 
Sell supply, |n ini ipli ol, 218), 28(1, 5(10-7, 
627, 952 

‘Vi Itliwbii/ih (bank l,n ngi u nil ni,il enici - 
piiM'), 957 

F Iti Lkl/ONFF A ll.J li.\ IK (ilep.li | nielli sup- 
plying m ii limes, ole , In Slide t,u ms). 
276 

Sel iilrialisf i ol Winks, 595, 618 
Selosouel Si e Vilhu/i Fanil 
Si Kiln hi h i (middle pi. i,. mis), 1(11 
Si i vii e I o I lie i oininnnil y a uim ei sal obli 
gal ion, 5(i 1 , 8 12 5, 972 
Sewage systems, 758 
Se\ appeal, lensoislnp ol. 829 
Sesinil inoiiilily, 8 17-52, 919 
Sh.ikldy (mil, I5(i, 925 
Slime pieie-woi k. 57 1-5 
Flu Idon (palioiiuge), (i02-S ; (lie winners 
helping Ibe losoi-, 602-2 : ol one o< enpa- 
taon or enlupiise by unotliei, 002-1 ; by 
I lie I, k I oi ies ovei (he si nle oi gnus, 007 
Shock In (glides (Film ml i), 122, 159-61, 205, 
599 602, 908-12 
Shooting game loi spoil, 821 
Shopkeeping, aversion lo, 591 
Sk kiio- s henolil , 707 8 
SkhlnssovHky Insliliile, 695 6 
Smoking, 852 

Soil]), eoid limed senriily ol, 538 
iVo IhiihkI (mlleelivo siilvid ion), 813 
Social Demomilic Party ol Russia. See 
Coni in n ii i 'il Pm hi 

- is|utilily, ineiiniiig of, 572-8, 903-5, 

96 7-8 

lien luge, (153 

mslilnlioie, elleel ol I iiiusfonmiliou 
ol, (153 : I, u k of si lent die si inly ol, 796-8 

- Insurance, ennrplclc Hyslem uf, 098- 
717; ivilhoul iiuln iilii.il eonlrihulimi, 
699 ; under trade union emit ml, 702 

Revolid ioimi ies, 34 1 , 478, 187 ; prose- 
eul ion ol, 158 

service- at- Ir.upiicutH ol (loniiminimn, 
858-9 

- - value, payment according lo, 581-3 
Noontlism, success ntjdepondord on mipcrior- 
ity in piodm lion, 1137 
“ Sot in lisin in One Pomdry ”, nonf rnversy 
an lo, 882-6 ; view of Kiigols. 883 
Sneiiilisl, i ompni it ion (or emnlalion), 132, 
598-602; in ngiieulliiire, 600 ; on White 
Sen Canal, 886 7 ; reasons tor popularity 
of, 580 

properly, d< Unilion ol, 41 1 
Societies. Sen Vnlmilm i/ Annni'inliiiiii. 
Social y for Proletarian Touis and llxcur- 
nions, 735 

of Inventors (VO IX), 625 

Sociological discoveries off lomimmiHiii, 796- 

797 

Sor-viri'iitifivqiiie (Hocialint emulation). Hen 
Bonn/ it. t Compel Won 
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Soviet Chinn, .879-82 

— Const ruction and Law, Institute of 
770-MO 

('out nil ( 'ommihhion, 8115 

of Nationalities, \\\i, (>7-70, 111-12 

•I 15- Hi 

of t lie Union, xxi, '1 1,5-10 

Helortn Kill, 65-7. See also VnuMihi- 

lion 

Soviets, All-Russian Congress of: the 
Seem id, 10; the [I'iffh, II ; the Eighth, 
•150; flie Tenth, 01 

, RSFSR Congress of ; the Sixteenth, 
750-8 

■ - , All-Union Congress of ; the Fifth, 65, 
510: the Sixth, 05; the Seventh, 15, 
662; the Eighth, 910-20; becomes 
■Supremo, Soviet, 415-19 

— - of Workers’, Soldiery’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies, origin of, 7-S ; at first organs 
of revolt, !), 127 ; later recognised as 
organs of government, 8-10 ; of villages, 
15-2(1; of Cities, 26-44 ; CWimiasioiiH and 
Sections of, 3(1,14 ; of rayons, 4,8-52 ; pf 
oblasts, 52-5 ; one entirely of negroes, 
110; others of -lows, 112, 117, 4.19 ; and 
indirect election upwards, .144 

■S'oeWuW (state farms). See Shite Farms ami 
People's Commissar 
SiU’Iclioasnab (supplies for state farms), 

171 

Bvmarkutn (cabinet, of iiiinisters), xix-xx, 
xlviii, 75-9; lias if minutort ? 75.- Soo 
also People's Commissar 
■Spooning in public, 841, 852 
■Sports, 711-5 ; associations for, 129-80 
■Spread of Soviet Communism, 917 
Stakhanov Movement, xxxviii, 911-8 ; how 
if differs from Taylorism, 916-7 
Htnklinnovites, First All- Union Conference 
of, 915-6 

Stalin Metallurgical Works, till 
■Stalingrad Tranter Works, 146, 610 
■State, deli nil-ionn ol' the, 859-64 ; new basis 
of the, 121 

State Attorney. Seo Procurator 

— Bank (QnshaDk), 91-2 ; languages used ■ 

by, 112 ; activities, 605, 856-6 

Farms {Soulchnsi), organisation of, 372- 
171 ; administration of. 73, 75, 84, 951. 
■Soe also People's Commissar 

fisheries, 221-1 

loan, 856 . 

Planning Commission (Oosplan), 75, 

84, 86, 563, 771-2, 901 

Research Institute for the Protection 

of Motherhood and Infancy, 658, 660 

Savings Bank, 90, 92, 855 

Socialism, objection that it is not even 

an approach to Communism, 885 ; this 
an anarchist view, SK5 

sovereignly, 70-71 ; includes right of 

noc.osmoii, 70 ; affected by interpenetra- 
tion, 71-2 ; and by unifying influence of 
industry and the Communist Parly, 120 
St, utilities,' official, ol tins Soviet Union, 
alleged unreliability of, 513 ; as to pio- 
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duclion, 512-1 : apparatus of, continued 
increase and improvement of, 631-7 
KTO. See Council of Luhoai and 1 )rf, >„; 
■Slope, stoper, 575 

■SI rent casualties, provision lor, 691-1, 
Strikes, 521-5, 581, 585 ; ol the pr-uiantiy. 
204-5, 470-71 ; foimer frequency ol, ", 
126, 129-30; bow obviated, 14li'-7. 
also Arbitration and Triangle 
■Struggle with Nature, flic, 765-6 
■Study leave, 6S4 

Hubbnlniki (Salurday-eis, or voluntary 
laboureis), 44, 159, 612-11; a uruveieal 
social obligation, 614-15, 902 
Suicide, 851 

■Siipereitizons. See CommuuiA 1‘aiti/ 
Supernalurali-m. See Auti.Uailism 
Supreme Court, 101 1, 425-6 

Economic Council (or Council of 

National Economy), 80-SI, 500-503, 562, 
080 

Medical Council of IIRFSR, (Ml 

Soviet, xix, xxi, xxxiv, xlv , 415 ; pro- 
vision tor dissolution ot, 416-17 ; of con- 
stituent republic, 418-1!) 

■Sympathisers, 292, 738 
■Syndicates (eouibinats), So 

Tables of the Law, (lie Twelve. 435-6 
Tadzhik Soviet .Socialist Republic, 61. 35] , 
412,41-1 

Talented children selected for specialist 
training, 739 

Tartar Autonomous Soviet Sociali-t Re- 
public, education in, 722-1 ; other 
activities of, 53, 109, 114-15, 351, 171, 
376 

TASS (Soviet, telegraph agency), 737 
Taxation, general plan of. 86-7, 90 
Tcheka. Sec OllPU 

Teachers, restrict ion on peivonul freedom of, 
827-8; trade unions of, 383 
Technical education provided for all youth- 
ful unemployed, 544 ; normalisation 
bureau, 577 

Teehnienms (technical institutes of second- 
ary grade), 177 

Technology, bias of all schooling towards, 
726 ; why science always takes the form 
of, 768 

Tc.rlo/g (retailing department of the Textile 
Combine), 254 
Theatres, 740-42. 825 

Third International, the, xlvi, xls ii-xlix, 
876-97 ; acceptance of, by Communists 
of Germany. France and Italy, 877-8; 
by those of China, 87!) ; demand that it 
should be energetically supported. 885-6 ; 
Sixth World Congress of, in 1928, 8811-91 ; 
Seventh World Congress of, in 1935 ; 
891-4. See a lso Comintern 

Section of the tsarist Cha neery, 

472 

Timber industry, 75, 173, 381} 

Time-tahlcf, school, 719 
TN.B (technical normalisation bureau or 
rate-fixing bureau). 577-8 
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’I’uir/hii n k (hunk for capital i-misl ruction for 
l.i'.iclo and eooperalivcs), Oh 7 
TrmjEm (retail shops soiling only tor gold or 
valuta), 25,7 ; ahold toil of, IKK) 
Toruia/.uvny Znvotl Works, (121 
Torture, | >ltynu-i« 1. not used, 17!) 

Town planning, excellence of, 751-11 
Trade Unionism, 12l-(i!). See also Ttailr 
Union*, Uolltrliiw Hanjainiitg anil Oollerl- 
ive Aijrumi nln 

Unions, suppressed in 1907-8, IT) ; 
extent ul eonla'ol by, in 10117, 21111- t ; of 
fishermen, 222 ; functions of, !)()tl ; lisl 
of I lio, 380-83 ; ollioialx of, 151-5, 157-8 ; 
pis lyres:-, and rnlorm ol, 0112-11 ; ndoplaon 
of secret liallol by, 9112 
Transcaucasian Soviel, Socialist Foderalion, 
55, 59-00, 112, 2 18, 1)51-2, 770, 787 
Treason trials, xliii, 0211-111 : lOngiish pro- 
cedure in, 02-1 

Treaty of llresl -1,11, ovsk, 4(11 

of Rapallo, (11, 882 

— - of UiKii, 50, (10 
Trokhgorniiyii Works, 7811 
Trokhgorkii Works, (104 
Trespass law in Ureal Itritaiii, 82-1 
Triangle, I, ho, 14(1, 212, 52-1, 5811-4 
Trotskyism, xiiv, xiviii, 120, 500, 882-0 
Trotskyisis, Lhe, in opposition l,o policy us 
to trade unionlHrii, 120 ; to the First Five- 
Yeur Plan, 501); to the agrioullural 
policy, 187 ; and to ntlempls to lmild 
Socialism in a single enuntry, ,882-0, 
112:1-112 

Tnttl (weekly trade union journal), xxviii, 
171, (110, 8-10-50 
Trusts, 84-0 

THIK. See Central E.reculiiv Onnnnitln 
Tni'kiiinbank (hunk for municipal enter- 
prises), 057 

Tuberculosis, campaign against, 001- 1 ; use 
of night sanatorium for, 0011 
Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic, (ill, 
1151, 412, 415 
Two Nations, the, 822 

UJMRNTOIflOSTVO. See Hhor.k lirignth 
UthirnU'i (shook brigades), (iOl, (108-10, No.o 
also Shock lirigailr. 

“ U dandles of the Sea ”, 2211 
Uezd (former district), ill, 47, 110, 440 
Ukraine, Soviet Socialist Republic, xix, 
xiviii, li, 20, 52-5, 57-0, 84, 112, 100, 201- 
202, 2118, 250, 2,80, 1100, 351-2, 370, 412, 
414, 444-0, 457, 471, 478, 592, 002, 723-1, 
770, 038-9, 943-5, 047-8 
Ukrainian intellectuals’ trial, 456-7, 025 
Unemployment, technological, incurable 
under capitalism, 548, §51 

abolished by planning, 543-8, 901-2 

benefit, 710-12 

Unequal incomes under capitalism often in- 
versely proportionate to needs, 552 
Unification of all the services for women and 
infants, 005 

Unified departments, 72-3, 110 ; now 
termed All-Union Commissariats, 421 
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Union of flic Godless, 311 

- ol Soviets ns one chamber of TSiK, 07- 
70 

- - oi cousin i lent republics, 71 ; federa- 
tion ol, 111-13; descriptions of, 113; 
list ol, 351-2 

Union-Republic (loninnssariiits. See Non- ' 
1 J iiijied Dr pm I an nl n 
United front, policy of I lie, 892-0 
Unify, in action with adventure in thought, 
833-8; Soviet Communism a synthetic, 
912-13 ; being a unify of economics and 
ethics. 972-3 

Universalism, viii, 719-24, 740-7, 819, 832, 
838, 903-5, 912, 90S 

Unlimited treodom of intellectual discus- 
sion, 833- 1, 970-71 
Un national Slide, I lie, 01-2 
Ural Machine Works, 570 
Usury, flic sin of, 900 
Utilitarian calculus to ho distinguished from 
economic calculus, 972 
Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 03, 351, 
-112,414 

Vernalisation, otfcct of, on collective farms, 
948 

Village cooperative societies demanding 
gramophones and pianos, 742 

correspondents, 029 

mooting, 15-20 

shopkeeping, eliaugcs in, 1)50-51 

soviet, election of, 15-20 ; administra- 
tion by, 20-20 ; executive of, 23-0 ; one 
entirely of negroes, I 111 ; others of Jews, 
112, lift. 17, 430; powers and duties of, 
358-02 

V ni cEtn (/bank (hank for foreign trade), 957 
Vocation of Readership, 202-323, 801, 900-8. 

See also Onmmnnint Piirli/ 

Vodka, 10, 18, 811, 852-3 
VOIki (commission for inventions), 782 
VOKS (society for cultural relations), 784, 
890 

Volga Germans, 113 
Volant (former district), 110 

( u |d district), 47 

Voluntary associations, extent and variety 
of, 328-30, 900 
- — - work, OH 1 

Volyak Autonomous Oblast, 109, 351 
Vsi’koprnmlesnoi/un (union of timber artels), 
173 

Vnrkoproinnoisirt (council of incops), 174, 170 
Vfiektirylmkfuii/iiz (federation of fishermen), 
220 

Wage. fund, haw determined, 521-2, 540-47. 
902 

Wage-levelling objected to, 581-2 
Wage-rates, grades of, 578-81 ; progress 
from grade to grade, 579-81 ; eneouragu- 
mont of technical classes by, 580-81 ; in- 
equality of, not objected to, 900-7 ; 
identity of, why undesirable, 907-9 
Wall newspaper, 77, 018-20, 825-0 
War Communism, 447-50, 80(1, 810, 832 
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War invalids, organisation ot, 228-30 ; 

varieties of work done by, 229 
Wars undertaken in order to avert revolu- 
tion, 438-9 

Waste, prevention of, 623-0 
Waterways, network of, 750, 949 
Wealth, personal, what can he got by it, 
854-5 

White Ilusaian Soviet .Socialist JRepublie, 
55, 59, 112, 351, 370, 412, 050, 770, 032 
— — Sea Canal, works done by oonvic t 
labour under socialist competition, 485-7, 
000 s. I 

— — Terror, the, 474 
Whites, the (White Guards), 445-0, 4(8-9, 
403, 474, 012 

Widow , instant provision for, 700 
Wireless broadcasting inforeign languages, x 
Withering of the State, the, 859-04 
Woman, the remaking of, 058-02 ; a largo 
proportion veiled, sold as property and 
kept as bftwcB, 059 ; upward hound in 
development of, 601-3 ; peasants, change 
of .mentality of, 946 
Woodworkers’ Trade Unions. 380-81 
Workdays on collective tarnis, 591-2, 915 
Workers’ and Boasants’ inspection, 73-0, 
305-8, 38b, 048, 050-51 , 804-3 ; history 
of, 305-8 ; decav of, 384 ; supersession 
of, 307 


SUBJECTS 

Workers’ (font! ol, episode r d. 128-30, 232- 1, 
490-9, 571-2 

in indu-dry. energy and assiduity ol, 

047 ; keen on Ubour-s-iwitig invention,, 
623-0 

World Economy, Institute of, 779 hO 

revolution, aiming at a, 873-07; 

change of policy as' to, 880-8. .See 
TiolikyUm 

Taro-lav Brake Work,, 1 40 
Yarzev.-ky Works, 615 
VCL (All-Union Comnmnisl League of 
Youth). See Cnw.Oiwih 
Yiddish language in Use . 110-18 
YMBfT. .See I'Jngineo's 
Young Communist League. See C ota- 
sumnh 

Youth, League of. Sec t'ctmoiiwh 

ZAG1, the Works oi (journal of aero-dyna- 
mic al institute). 794 
ZAVK.OM. See FnHri/y Cinmnittcc 
Zemstvos, voluntary work in the, 015 : 

activiticn of. -17, 237. 439, 084 
Zionists, opposition of, L17-18. See also 
J nrs 

ZBK (closed cooperative societies), 258-9, 
386, 394, 402 ; superseded, 258-9, 0.51- 
ZU (factory management), 400 




